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No. XLVIII. 


ARTICLE I. 


REMARKS ON THE LAWS OF ACTION OF BENEVOLENCE 
AND DESTRUCTIVENESS. By Rosrar Cox. 


Iw a former essay (vol. ix. p. 402) I collected a multitude of 
facts and illustrations, very diverse in their aspect, and brought 
together from the most dissimilar sources, but all tending to 
su A the conclusion, that, by a a of 1 airy, she 

of Destructiveness is uniformly excited sympathetically, 
8 any other of the cerebral’ organi is dhsagreeably 5 
ure, — the intensity of the destructive emotion varying with that 
of the exciting pain. My present object is to shew, that, by a 
law perfectly analogous, the organ of Benevolence receives ex- 
citement from the agreeable or ph nin action of the organs of 
the other mental powers. r 

As formerly observed, it is through the medium of those 
faculties which predominate in the human mind, and which, by 
reason of their strength, are most liable to experience painful as 
well as pleasurable emotions, that Destructiveness is most fre- 
quently roused. Such a faculty, par escellence, is Self-Esteem. 

ence an insult is very apt to kindle him who receives it into fury. 
On the other hend, by offering gratification to Self-Esteem, the 
benevolence of human beings is wonderfully increased. Good- 
will and clemency, therefore, are every where sought for by 
means of submissive and respectful conduct towards those whose 
favour it is wished to obtain. So universally is this known and 
understood, that it hardly stands in need of illustration. A 
humorous anecdote, related by Selden in his Table. Talk, will 
therefore suffice for the purpose. A Spaniard being told by his 
confessor what torments were inflicted by the devil upon sinners, 
replied, “ I hope my lord the devil is not so cruel.” The een- 

essor reproving him for this,—‘* Excuse me,” said the Spaniard, 
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2 REMARKS ON THE LAWS OF ACTION 


“ for calling him so: I know not into what hands I may fall; 
and if I happen into his, I hope he will use me the better for 
giving him good words.” 

Objects which gratify Philoprogenitiveness and Adhesiveness 
uniformly attract the benevolent regard of the party to whom 
they give delight A man’s wife children, and friends, are treat- 
ed byhim with an amount of kindness far beyond what is extended 
to his fellow-citizens at large. Dr Thomas Brown expressesnearly 
the same idea, by saying, that we desire in a particular degree 
the happiness of those whom we love, because we cannot think 
of them without tender admiration ;°* and indeed, so uniformt 
is Benevolence excited towards the objects of the domestic af- 
fections, that the results of its activity in such cases have frequent- 
ly. been confounded with those of the propensities by which it 
is stimulated. + Philoprogenitiveness and Adhesiveness seem 
to me to be the sources of nothing beyond mere attachment, and 
desire of the society of their respective objects ; deeds of kindness, 
intentionally such, I humbly conceive to arise from Benevolence 
alone. Where Amativeness and Adhesivéness concur in render- 
ing a person extremely agreeable, the kindly feeling thus ocea- 
sioned as an accompaniment, or rather constituent, of love, is 
of a very intense and decided character. There is nothing, in fact, 
which a lover will not do in order to please his mistress: 


“ How have I seen a gentle nymph draw nigh, 
Peace in her ais, persuasion in her eye ; 
Victorious tenderness ! it all o’ercame, 

Husbands looked mild, and savages grew tame.” t 


Here, consequently, is found a clear and obvious explanation of 
the fact, that, generally speaking, there is much more of kindly 
_ feeling between males and females than between persons of the 

same sex. And the more agreeable a lady is rendeted by her 
beauty, the more flattering are the marks of attention she 
receives. 

With respect to Acquisitiveness, it is sufficient to remurk, 
that in all countries, and from the earliest ages of the world 
down to our own time, gifs have been resorted to as one of the 
surest and most effectual means of exciting good-will. Love of 
Approbation is another feeling very generally appealed to for 
compassing the same end. Savage and other heathen nations, 
ascribing to their deities the passions and desires of which they 
themselves were conscious, have universally sought to appease 


Lectures, Hi. 541. 


+ See in particular Dr Galle remarks on the influence of Adhesittness uh 
the character Fur les Fonotions du Corveau, iii. 475.7. 


+ Young's Love of Fame. Sat. 5, v. 109-112. 


OF BENEVOLENOR AND PESTRUCTLVENESS. 4 
their weath and obtain their favour by offerings end. praise, while 
they bave likewise addressed the most submissive. language and 
attitudes to the Self-Esteem of the supernatural powers. The 
Greeks and Romans, with the same object, reared sumptuous, 
temples in honour of their divinities. Flattery, delightful alike te 
Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation, has always been exsploy- 
ed as a means of producing good-nature and generosity. Thus, it 
is related of Voltaire, that, during his residence io England, he 
wes mobbed by the populace, and in danger of suffering iÑ 
usage at their hands. Having harangued them, however, on the 
noble manner in which Engliehmen were famed for treating 
foreigners, their temper underwent a radical change, and they 
carried him away in the utmost humour on their shoulders. 
It is said also of Agesilaus, that, having héerd, during the 
Theban war, that some of his soldiers intended te betray an im- 
portant post to the enemy, he entirely conciliated them by ad- 
dressing them as comrades” affecting at the sae time igno- 
rance of their plot. 

When bodily pain is inflicted upon any ane, resentment (or ac- 
tivity of Destructivesess) is the immediate consequence. So agree- 
able applications to the sense of feeling have always the opposite 
effect. Parents instinctively have recourse to fondling and ca- 
resses in order to excite good-nature in their children; and 
“ same method is widely employed in pacifying the lower ani- 

s. 

The foregoing remarke apply to oases where pleasure is given. 
I shall 83 to oe the; just as the siistence of an 
aggressor is not indispensable te the excitement of Destruetive- 
ness, so is the existence of a benefactor not indispensable to the 
stimulation of Benevolence. Pleasurable feelings, however 
caused, have the effect of calling Benevolence into action. 

Various illustrations were given in the essay above referred to, 
of the fact, that bodily uneasiness, arising from indigestion, hun- 
ger, and other causes of a similar nature, sharpens the temper in 
a notable degree ; and it is no jess obvious that a contrary re- 
sult ensues from the agreeable sensations which pervade the sys- 
tem in a state of vigorous health, especially during fine weather, 
and after a hearty meal. Hence it follows, that the benevolent 
acts performed in such a combination of circumstances are no 
more to be regarded as indicating habitual generosity, than the 
irritability found in the former case can justly be considered 
9s a sigu of permanent ill-nature. 

Not always actions shew the man: we find 

Who does a kindness, is not therefore kind : 


Perhaps prosperity becalmed his breast; 
Perhaps the 3 from the esst.” * 


* Pope’s Moral Essays, Ep. I. v. 109-158. 
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Carnivorous animals are boldest and most savage when hungry, ⸗ 
the final cause of which is apparent; and among ourselves an 
empty stomach is wonderfully inimical to generous and bene- 
volent feeling. So much does hunger tend to bring the moral: 
sentiments under subjection to the selfish feelings, that Cardinal 
de Retz advises politicians never to risk a motion in a popular 
assembly, however wise or just it may be, immediately before 
dinner. Dr Rush mentions that one of the worthiest men he 
ever knew, who made his breakfast his principal meal, was 
peevish and disagreeable to his friends and family from the time 
he left his bed till he sat down to his morning repast, after which 
cheerfulness sparkled in his countenance, and he became the de- 
light of all around him.”+ Shakspeare finely alludes to the 
same law of human nature in his tragedy of Coriolanus, where 
the failure of an attempt by Cominius to ap the haughty 
and offended general is accounted for in the following manner :— 

Menenius. “ I'll undertake it: y 
I think he'll hear me. Yet to bite his lip, 
And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. 


He was not taken well; he had not dined. 
The veins unfilled, our blood is cold, and then 


We pout upon the moming are undpt 5 
To pay or i forgive: but when we've stuffed 
These pipes, and these conveyances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have souls 
Than in our priest-like fasts. Therefore I'll watch him 
Till he be dieted to my request, 
And then I Il set upon him. 
Brutus. You know the very road into his kindness, 
And cannot lose your way.“ — Ac. V. Soene J. 
In like manner, when Fad 90 Western, in Tom Jones, inter- 
cedes with her father on behalf of Black George the gamekeeper, 
she is represented as wisely introducing the subject after dinner, 
when the squire had been enjoying himself over his bottle. The 
generosity of disposition so produced, she still farther increased 
through the medium of gratified Tune and Self-esteem, by play- 
ing three times over, without ay solicitation, all his favourite 
airs—such as “ Old Sir Simon the King,” „St George he was 
for England,” and Bobbing Joan ;” melodies of which she 
herself was no great admirer, and in general did not play with- 
out his special request. This, says the novelist, so pleased 
the good squire, that he declared, if she would give him t’other 
bout of Old Sir Simon, he would give the gamekeeper his de- 
putetion next morning.“ According to Lord Kames, who, 
owever, carelessly omits, as usual, to mention his authority, 
one branch of worship among the inhabitants of the Molucca 
* Combativeness, as well as Destructiveness, is excited by painful sensa- 
tions; though, for the sake of brevity, the latter only is named in the dis- 
cussions in the text. See vol. ix. p. 423-4. And other moral faculties be- 
sides Benevolence seem to be vivified by happiness. 
$ Rush's Medical Inquiries and Observations, vol. ii. chap. i. 


— 
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Islands is to set meat before the malevolent spirits whom they 
adore, hoping that when the belly is full here will be less 
inclination to mischief.”* It was doubtless with a similar 
view, that the burning of fragrant incense was so generally in- 
troduced into the religious ceremonies of ancient heathen na- 
tions; for, as Dr Rush observes, “ agreeable odours seldom fail 
to inspire serenity, and to compose the angry spirits.” f And 
that disagreeable odours have the opposite effect, is countenanced 
by what Brydone states respecting the ferocity of the inhabitants 
of Mount Etna. ‘It put me in mind,” says he, of an obser- 
vation the Padre della Torre, the historiographer of Mount Ve- 
suvius, told me, that he had often made in the confines of Naples ; 
that, in the places where the air is most strongly impregnated 
with sulphur and hot exhalations, the people were always most 
wicked and vicious. Whatever truth there may be in the ob- 
servation, the people about Nicolosi at least seem to confirm it.“: 
The bodily comfort arising from cleanliness seems in like man- 
ner favourable to the activity of the moral faculties ; and hence, 
the practice of frequent ablution enjoined by the religious codes 
of the Jews iå Bahomaetane is in accordance with sound pbilo- 
sophy. Sir John Pringle, in his Oration upon Captain Cook's 
Voyage, delivered before the Royal Society, alludes to the be- 

cial effects of cleanliness in promoting good order and other 
virtues among seamen. “ Such,” says he, as were made more 
cleanly became more sober, more orderly, and more attentive to 
duty.” On the same principle it is, that a person who goes to bed 
fatigued, uncomfortable, and ee rises next day with 
a temper much sweetened by the balmy influence of. sleep. 
Nothing is more common in families and boarding-schools, for 
example, than to see boys who bear a slight degree of ill-will 
towards each other during the day, living on exceedingly good 
terms when snugly a-bed in the morning.§ It hence appears 
that bodily comfort and enjoyment are favourable, if not indis- 
pensable, to the exercise of Christian charity ; while pain and 
affliction, contrary to the prevalent belief, instead of improving 
the temper, decidedly tend to sour it. In this view it is not 
surprising to find Hannah More recording it as the result of her 
5 chat—“ I see by every fresh trial, that the time of 
ickness is seldom the season for religious improvement.” || In 


Sketches, B. III. Sk. 3, chap. iil. § 1. 
+ Medical Inquiries and Observations, vol. Ii. ch. i. p. 35. 
$ Brydone’s Tour through Sicily and Malta, Letter ix. vol. i. p. 165. 
§ The influence of bodily comfort and uneasiness on the temper is most ob- 
vious in uneducated persons, especially where the moral and intellectual 
ers are weak, and above all in children and savages. In civilized life we 
to te and control our instincts to such an extent, that their natural 
ration is sometimes hardly discoverable. This remark should not be lost 
t of in the present essay. 
I Memoirs of H. More, it. 111. 
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deed so hostile is every uncomfortable feeling to the display of 
amiable and moral qualities, that Benjamin Franklin regarded.a 
long anid dissereesble voyage as a certain means of detecting even 
the smallest tincture of ill-temper in a person's composition. 
s *Tis a common opinion among the ladies,” says he, “ that if a 
man is ill-natured, be infallibly discovers it when he is in liquor. 
But I, who have known many instances to the contrary, will 
teach them a more effectual method to discover the natural tem- 
per and dispositions of their humble servants. Let the ladies 
make one long sea-voyage with them, and if they have the least 
epark of ill-nature in them, and conceal it to the end of the 
voyage, I will forfeit all my pretensions to their favour.“ That 
the dispositions are often improved in seasons of affliction is true; 
but such a result seems to be indirectly produced, and by no 
means invariably, From divers facts and illustrations now and for- 
merly adduced, it evidently appears that the direct result of grief 
and bodily pain is an increase of the power and activity of De- 
struetiveness; and, if I mistake not, experience shews that an 
improvement of temper takes place only where little or no un- 
easinéss is felt. Its real cause is not the affliction, but the 
kind offices of friends, the religious and philosophical impres- 
sions which it is apt to revive, and, above all, exemption 
from the cares and troubles of the world—from every influ- 
ence that tends to irritate the inferior feelings. Here I am con- 
strained to dissent from the opinion expressed on this subject 
by Dr Spurzheim :—“ Misery,” says he, “ exercises Benevo- 
lence and improves the softer feelings, whilst riches are prone to 
excite and encourage the lower passions; and in this sense it 
may be said that the Lord inflicts pain upon those he likes, that 
is, they grow better; and Jesus Christ condemned riches. f I 
dissent also from Dr Rush, who favours the same notion, that 
‘bodily pain is efficacious in extirpating vice and promoting vir- 
tue. He adds: * If pain has a physical tendency to cure vice, 
F submit it to the consideration of parents and legislators, whether 
moderate degrees of corporal punishments, inflicted for a great 
length of time, would not be more medicinal in their effects, 
than the violent degrees of them, which are of short duration.“ 
Such views, it ap to me, are at variance with daily experi- 
ence; and aceordingly, by other writers of eminence, very op- 
posite statements are made. Thus Dr Barlow, at once an ex- 
perienced physician and an enlightened phrenologist, affirms in 
explicit terms, that “ the irritability of mind to which weakness 
and ill-health are prone, is sure to act unfavourably on all the 


* Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin, i. 10. 
+ Philosophical Principles of Phrenology, Boston edition, 1833, p. G. 
$ Medical Inquiries, &c. vol. ii. ch. I. p. 30. 
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moral feelings. And Dr Caldwell loudly denounoes, as a piace af 
“ynqualified mockery,” the employment of cox al punishment 
for the moral reformation of criminals. “ Such discipline,“ says 
he, “ cultivates no moral or intellectual faculty. It neither 
communicates knowledge nor ministers to virtue. It excites 
smothered resentment, hatred, and fear—awakens and nourishes 
a propensity to revepger—and teaches caution, cone ment, and 
artifice ; and there its influence ends.”+ Nor. is pental uaensi- 
ness a whit more conducive than dpdily to the jmprovement af 
the temper; on the contrary, the ite effect is usually seen 
to ensue. The true principle is well brought out in the fol- 
lowing couplet of Crabbe, forming part of his. iption of en 
ill-matched husband, in the Tales of the Hall :— 
“R uncheck’ > hi 
He veoh eee A Mean oat oe 

By the same principle is explained the well known effect of 
poverty in putting love to flight. Aud with respect to the 
i demoralizing influence of prosperity, I am led by obaęr- 
vation to believe that the possession of a competent fortune 
does in reality sweeten instead of spurs the temper, while 
biting penury occasions precisely the opposite result. It is net 
easy for a man of sensibility to enjoy happiness while want and 
its thousand disagreeable attepdants are staring him in the feoe; 
and even the common language of the people (by whom the 
words annoying and provoking are in practice held to be ayno- 
nymous) leads directly to the conclusion here advocated, thatit 
is not among the miserable that we ought to look for instances 
of supereminent good-nature. Thus is there a solid foundation 
for a remark of Dr Thomas Brown, that the man who is 
happy becomes purer of heart, and more actively beneficent, 
by the very | sie which he feels. 

Objects gratifying to Cautiousness invariably attract good-will; 
and hence the benefits so universally showered upon successful 
defenders of their country, and the cordial feelings with which 
we regard those on whom reliance is placed for protection, on- 
operation, or advice. The hostility of intestine party-broils is 
quickly transformed into friendship when a foreign enemy ap- 
pears; for then the opposite factions look on each other with 
com y as a help against the common foe. Indeed the 
rule which bolds in this case is of general application—thet 
those who in any way contribute to enjoyment become the ob- 
jects of excited Benevolence, even though in other circumstances 
dislike rather than good-will might have existed. A men 
and woman,” says Helvetius “ escaping shipwreck, save them- 
selves on a desert island; where, having no hope of ever see- 
ing their native country, they are forced to lend their mutual 


* Cyclopedia of Prac. Med, vol. i. p 685. 
t Phrene Jour. vii. 388. + Lectures, iv. 396. 
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Assistance to defend themselves from the wild beasts, to enjoy 
Jife, and to escape despair: no friendship can be more warm 
than that between this man and woman, who would have perhaps 
hated each other had they remained at Paris.” * f 


It is evident that a knowledge of the laws above pointed out 
as regulating the action of Destructiveness and Benevolence, is 
susceptible of many beneficial applications in various re 
ments of human affairs. If I have succeeded in establishing 
their existence, the reader will be prepared to think, with Mr 
Mill, that the iy sical comfort of a people is an indispensable pre- 
requisite of their moral excellence; or, in the language of that 
acute writer, that “ Nature herself forbids that you shall make a 
wise and virtaous people out of a starving one.” f A judicious 
government ought, therefore, to employ every means calculated 
to increase the public happiness, not only by facilitating the at- 
tainment of a comfortable subsistence, and repealing vexatious 
laws, but also by encouraging public amusements, cheap litera- 
‘ture, and institutions for the preservation and improvement of 
‘health. The ancient Greeks regarded music as a powerful 
means of ameliorating the dispositions of the people, insomuch 
that Polybius attributes the harsh and cruel manners of the in- 
habitants of Cynete to their neglect of that amusement; and no 
‘attentive observer can have failed to notice how much good hu- 
mour is produced among the populace by a concert in the street. 
A well-acted comedy has the same beneficial effect on the dis- 
positions of the audience. But of all means of improving the 
temper, the pleasure of reading is one of the most efficient— 
both because literature, being ever at hand, is a constant pro- 
tection from the misery of idleness, and because, to persons 
who have a taste for reading, the gratification which books 
‘afford is of the purest and most elevated kind. Dr ‘Thomas 
Brown remarks impressively on this subject, that “he to whom 
a book presents occupation, scarcely can be in circumstances in 
‘which this occupation is not in some degree at his command ; 
and it is not easy to say, how' much of happiness, and of that 
good humour which is no small part of morality, ids on 
the mere power of occupying ourselves agreeably with this ex- 
‘ercise of our eyes and mind, as others, less happy in intellectual 
taste, are obliged to depend for occupation on exercises that 

uire a greater number of circumstances to place them in their 
power.“ : For this reason, even if none other existed, the agree- 
able and instructive cheap literature, of which a deluge is weekly 
poured over Britain, would deserve to be considered as a mighty 
instrument for improving the morality of the nation. 

* De l'Esprit, Essai III. ch. 14. 


+ Encyclopedia Britannica, 7th edit., Article Education, p. 4. 
+ Lectures, iii. 413. ae 
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The same piapa are applicable to the business of educa 
tion. If children are harshly treated, it is preposterous to ex- 
-pect from them a sweet and compliant temper; and, in like man- 
155 if we restrain them from that free muscular exercise to which 
ey are so strongly, and for such important purposes, impelled 
by nature, we mi allow that the frefuloess arising from! balk- 
ed desire, impaired health, and uneasiness of body, cannot with 
reason be complained of. It farther appears from our prin- 
ciples, tbat emulation (or the tendency to strive for superiority) 
ought not to be called into play as a stimulus to exertion at 
school. It is true that emulation is implanted by nature in the 
buman mind, and must ‘therefore be intended for a useful pur- 
pose s but as Combativeness, Self-esteem, and Love of Appro- 
tion, the faculties from which it arises, generally perform this 
part of their duty—nay greatly exceed it — without foreign en- 
couragement, they ought rather to be repressed than assiduously 
cultivated. Hence, the attainment of superiority and distinction 
ought never to be made, as in so many schools it virtually is, 
the leading object of the pupils, instead of holding the rank of 
a subsidiary motive ; for in such cases the mortification felt by 
the unsuccessful competitors is decidedly injurious to their moral 

character. I do not concur with those who would absolutel 

anpe emulation from the human mind; but rather believe wit 
Kames, that, kept within proper bounds, it is a useful 
pre and far from being unsocial ; it becomes so only when 
excess it degenerates into envy.”* Where the studies are 
selves in accordance with the tastes and abilities of child- 
hood, and where moral cultivation is equally attended to with 
intellectual, the mind will be intent upon the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and emulation sufficiently kept in check ; and it is pro- 
bably in those cases only where the youthful mind is required 
to exert itself on subjects revolting to its nature, and where, 
uently, Self-esteem and Love of Approbation must be 
y appealed to as inducements to application, that the 
struggle is one for victory, and every rival is regarded with 
a malignant scowl. In such circumstances emulation deserves 
every particle of the displeasure with which so many writers have 
visited it. The evils to which it then leads are vividly depicted 
by Cowper, in adverting to the sources of the high reputation 

enjoyed by our public hives of puerile resort: 
“ A principle, whose proud pretensions pass 
That with a world, wot ofin overenice, 
Ranks as a virtue, and is yet a vice; 


Or rather a gross compound, justly tried, 
Of envy, hatred, jealousy, and pride ` 


* Loose Hints upon Education, p. 142. 
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Contributes most perhaps t' enhance their fame ; 
And emulation is its ous name. 

Boys, once on fire with that contentious zeal, 
Feel all:the rage that female rivals feel; 

The of beauty in a woman’s eyes 

Not brighter than in theirs the scholar's prize. 
The spirit of that competition burns 

With all varieties of ills by turns; 

Each vainly magnifies his own sucoess, 
Resents his fellow’s, wishes it were less, 
Exults in bis miscarriage, if he fail, 

Deems his reward too great, if he prevail, 

And labours to surpass him day and night, 
Less for improvement than to tickle spite. 

The spur is pow’rful, and I grant its force ; 

It pricks the genius forward in its course, 
Allows short time for play, and none for sloth; 
And, felt alike by each, advances both : 

Bu judge, where so much evil intervenes, 
The end, though plausible, not worth the means. 
Weigh, for a moment, classical desert 

Against a heart deprav d and temper hurt; 
Hurt too Nene s for life; for ear! 7 wrong 
Done to the nobler affects it lung ; 

And you are staunch indeed in learning’s cause, 
If you can crown a discipline that drawe 

Such mischiefs after jt, with much applause.“ 


In practically applying Phrenology to the discovery of dispo- 
sitions from cerebral development, it is of great importance to 
keep in view the laws which regulate the activity of Benevo- 
lence and Destructiveness ; for, cæteris paribus, a healthy man, 
in comfortable circumstances, and with few sources of annoyance 
around him, but, on the contrary, many which furnish him with 
enjoyment, will ever be found to have a much sweeter temper 
than he who is poor, unhealthy, and miserable. I have seen 
errors fallen into, which were clearly traceable to ignorance of 
the laws in question: without a knowledge of the modifying 
circumstances, it is impossible to draw sure inferences in that 
numerous class of cases where the moral and animal organs are 
nearly in @guilibrio, A man with such a head may be good- 
natured in time of prosperity and health, but is apt to become 
morose and fretful under the influence of poverty and disease. 

By keeping the same laws constantly in mind, many occasions 
of domestic strife may be avoided. When a person speaks in a 
peevisb and offensive tone, the conclusion is often too rasbly 
drawn, that he does so with a deliberate intention to wound the 
feelings of the individual addressed ; whereas in fact he is pro- 
bably labouring under the temporary excitement of Destruc- 
tiveness hy hunger, fatigue, indigestion, pecuniary embarrass- . 
ment, or other source of annoyance, and will sincerely regret his 

* Cowper's Tirocinium.—Sege the same evils admirably exposed in an 


essay “On Emulation as a Motive,” in the Educational Magazine, No. 8. 
August 1835. 
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conduct when imity returns. There ought, therefore, to 
be no retort froc the 1 5 side, for this but adia to the evil; 
onthe contrary, be should be answered in calm and soothing lan- 

age- Let no one expect to see good-humour and active po- 
5 as by a person who is exhausted aud uncom- 
fortable. Let no complaint be uttered against him, because, on 
coming home in the N and harassed by professional 
toil, he does not instantly make himself agreeable, but sits down 
in sullen silence. Nor let any one resent the fretfulness of a 
female friend who speaks ape! ae at a season when irritability of 
temper is the natural result of a constitutional cause.* Finally, 
let no master whose servants are starved and contemptuously 
treated, look for meekness and good-natured obedience at their 


Another department in which a knowledge of the laws under 
discussion may prove useful, is tbe treatment of the insane. 
When Combativeness and Destructiveness are the organs dis- 
eased, a cure is to be effected chiefly by withdrawing whatever 
is calculated to occasion painful emotions, and by giving agree- 
able excitement to the other parts of the brain. By the former 
means, every circumstance tending to irritate the diseased or- 
gams will be avoided ; while, by exciting agreeable feelings, not 
Only will the vivacity of Benevolence be increased, but that of 
Combatiweness and Destructiveness will be positively lessened. 
Such, at least, there are plausible grounds for expecting to be the 
result; for the propensities lose a portion of their activity, or 
become entirely dormant, at seasons when the moral sentiments 
are in play,—while violent aotion of the propensities unques- 
tonably tends, during its continuance, to blunt the moral powers. 
This view is supported by a singular case, reported by Mr 
Grattan of Belfast, in a recent number of this Journal—the case 
of a gentleman on the top of whose skull there are two fissures, 
having the appearance of fontanels in children, and which are 
uniformly observed to be depressed when he is angry, in conse- 
queuce apparently of the blood being withdrawn from the coronal 

i of the brain. I may refer also to a circumstance inei- 
dentally mentioned of a very violent, combative, and brutal 


° See on this subject, vol. ix. p. 421, note. 

f See Phren. Journ. ix. 473. Since the publication of this remarkable 
case, the following details have been obtained by Bir Grattan from the gen- 
ewan's daughter, in reply to some queries which I sent bim: 

1. Hew long may it be since you first perceived the “ openings” in Mr B.'s 
head ?—First observed the openings in my father’s head in the summer of 
1839. It was the summer previous to Dr Spurzhbeim’s visit to Belfast. 

2. Have you ever rema whether the o continued depressed so 

as he continued angry? and, if sn, how long? The depressions remained 
80 as he was under the irfluence of passion; and, as it subsided, the de- 
pressions gradually di red. Anger never remained long: only while ex- 
cited by something that displeased. 3 Have 
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maniac whom Mr Combe saw in the Richmond Lunatic Asy- 
lum at Dublin—namely, that“ he has a good deal of humour, 
by the excitement of which his violence is easily subdued.”* This 
effect seems to result from the agreeable action of the sense of 
the ludicrous stimulating Benevolence, and extending a soothing 
influence to the animal feelings. 

The treatment of criminals has already been touched upor. If 
the improvement of their dispositions be the grand aim of pri- 
son-discipline, harsh usage ought never to be resorted to as a 
means of effecting it. Bodily pain, although, like grief, it may 
lessen sensuality, can never improve the temper. By means of 
regular occupation of the mind in reading and reflection, and 
of the body in useful labour, with frequent visits from moral 
and intelligent persons, all that is possible in the way of refor- 
mation will be accomplished. 


I shall conclude by noticing a few points on which the pre- 
ceding discussion is calculated to throw light. 

It was argued some years ago by an acute phrenologist, that 
revenge is a rude manifestation of Conscientiousness. The 
priama above expounded, however, completely demonstrate 
the fallacy of such a doctrine. The infliction of revenge is an 
instinctive act, not necessarily accompanied by the notion that 
we are entitled to perform it. No one will maintain that the 
snake which bites when trampled on is actuated by moral 
considerations, or that resentment is weakest among atrocious 
and unconscientious criminals. Nor is gratitude any more 
an attribute of Conscientiousness than the desire of revenge. 
While the latter is an impulse to punish those who have in- 
jured us, the former is, in like manner, simply a disposition 
to augment the happiness of our benefactors. The notion 
that remuneration is justly due may accompany this disposi- 
tion, but is not essential to its existence. In Mr Combe’s 
Essays on Phrenology, published in 1819, Conscientiousness 
was represented as the source of gratitude; but Sir George 
Mackenzie subsequently pointed out the inaccuracy of this 
view. Were Conscientiousness alone concerned,” says he, 
“it would give us the feeling that we owed a debt which we 
were bound, and might be compelled, to pay. Gratitude a 
pears to us to be a sentiment independent of any feeling of obli- 
gation, or of any desire to repay a favour conferred. No doubt 
it impels us to do a good action in return, when an opportunity 


3. Have you ever perceived any thing like pulsation or throbbing in the 
openings ? and have you ever seen them distended outwards instead of de- 
pr ? I have observed pulsations, but do not recollect seeing the parts 
distended. 
: * Phren. Journ. vi. 84. 
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offers itself; but a person. in whom gratitude is powerful, never 
feels that a debt is paid, although in strict justice he may have 
overpaid it an hundred fold.“ Mr Combe now concurs with 
Sir George Mackenzie, so far as to admit that “ gratitude is 
much heightened by Benevolence; but if my views are well- 
founded, that sentiment does not merely increase the feeling, but 
actually constitutes its essential element. Do we not occasion- 
ally see unconscientious men grateful if Benevolence is largel 
developed? With Conscientiousness, however, their gratitude 
would be more intense. 

In the analysis of Sympathy by Dr Andrew Combe, pub- 
lished in the System of Phrenology, the opinion is stated, that, 
“ by a law of our constitution, the natural language of any ac- 
tive faculty invariably excites the same faculty to activity, aud 
consequently gives rise to the same emotions, in the minds of 
those who witness it. The forbidding strut of great Self- 
Esteem, for instance, in a person whom we never saw before, 
addresses itself directly to our Self-Esteem; we instinctively 
draw up, and feel moved to support our own consequence by a 
coldness proportioned to his. In like manner, when we meet, 
for the first time, with a person whose countenance and gestures 
express kindness, candour, and open-hearted friendship, which are 
the natural language of active Benevolence, Conscientiousnese, 
and Adhesiveness, the same emotions are excited in ourselves, and 
we instinctively return his advances with a kindness correspond- 
ing to his own.” : Now it appears to me, that these effects take 
5 not under the operation of any such law as that imagined 

y Dr Combe, but simply because the natural language con- 
veys a meaning calculated to rouse the corresponding faculty in 
the spectator. The forbidding strut of Self-Esteem calls that 
sentiment into action in ourselves, only in so far as it is signifi- 
cant to us of an insult or assumption of superiority on the part 
of the strutter—these being directly calculated to stimulate the 
faculty in us, just as by a fine landscape the sentiment of Idea- 
lity is called into play. That the mere natural language of 
Self-Esteem does not excite the same faculty in the spectators, 
is obvious from the fact, that where circumstances put all refer- 
ence to self out of the question, no such consequence ensues: 
thus, though we see an actor on the stage exhibiting in perfection 
the natural language of arrogance, yet, being ourselves not in 
the least offended by the exhibition, we experience no inclination 
to draw up,” but are satisfied with laughing heartily. In like 
manner, we may see one man strutting up to another on the 
street, without feeling at all disposed to imitate his carriage ; 
though, if ourselves strutted up to, Self-Esteem is touched by 
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the insult, and its natural language, of course, is exhibited. 
That this is the consequence of the uscerimonious treatment 
alone, and not of mere ii i of the natural language, 
pears from this, that an insult given quite unintentionally, and 
with the kindest and most respectfal air, has exactly the same 
effect: I shall never forget the air of offended dignity with 
which a gentleman in a public office drew up,” when, in a mo- 
ment of abstraction, half-aerown was o him as a compen. 
sation for his civility in shewing the building. So it is hkewise 
with Destructiveness and Benevolence. We may see a man fu- 
riously enraged, without having our own Destructiveness excited 
in the least; while the tenth part of the concomitant verbal 
abuse, if lavished on ourselves, would immediately kindle our 
wrath into a flame. Thus also, the natural language of Bene- 
volence fails to excite that faculty in us, if we are aware that 
the a rance is merely assumed. An open, sincere, aad 
friendly countenance, prdor good-will only mso far as it ie sig- 
nificant of estimable qualities, and these, being agreeable to our 
own feelings, excite Benevolence through their medium. The 
views of Dr Combe on this subject, therefore, even though im- 
plicitty adopted: by Dr Caldwell (who argues on this hypothe- 
sis against the corporeal punishment of criminals)* seem built 
ona sandy foundation. Alt the phenomena which really take 
place, are explained by the laws whose existence I have laboured 
to establish—namely, that Destruetiveness is roused by the dis- 

le action, and Benevolence by the agreeable, of every 
power of the human mind. 


ARTICLE II. 


REPLY by Mr Gro Haxwcocx to Mr H. C. Watson's Comments on 
his Letter on the Functions of Comparison and Wit, in the 46th Number 
of the Phirenological Journal. 


z TO THR RDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOUBNAL. 


Lonpon, 9th February 1896. 

Ssg, -I regret that my absence from town during the past 
two months Should have deprived me, until last week, of the 
opportunity of reading, in your 46th number, Mr Watson’s 
comments upon my letter to Mr Combe, concerning the func- 
tions of Comparison and Wit; and still more, that a variety of 
occupation will prevent my attempting, at this moment, to entcr 
upon a full and fair examination of the grounds of Mr Watson's 
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own opinions with regard to the trae functions of those ne. 
I a be most! happy, however, a fature cecanion, te die, 
curs the question at issue between Mr Soott and Me Watson in 
the best manner I may be able; and I beg to solicit the forbear. 
ance of Mr Watson, and of your readers, if E wow confine mny- 
seif to so brief a reply to that gemleman s observations-av I may 
hope to forward to you by possibility in time for publication in 
next. 
Wager the very candid acknowledgment I made at the com. 
meneement of my letter to Mr Combe, that his System and Dr 
Spursheim’s were the only works which J had had an opportu- 
nity of consulting,” I had not, perhaps, any reason to expect 
that my apparent ignorance of the views of Mr Watson and Mr 
Schwartz of Stockholm, could be considered by any of your 
readers as an argument against “ my feeling so much interested 
in the and accuracy of phrenelogical science as I pro- 
feesed to be ;” and the really unaffected manner in which I 
my letter entirely at Mr Combe's disposal, expressing my 
wish that it should appear in your Journal only in the event of 
that gentleman considering that any new light might be obtained 
by its publication, might, I think, have protected me from the 
implied accusation brought against me by Mr Watson, of pre- 
snming “to treat an agitated question as a question of science,” 
without being duly qualified by previous acquaintance with his 
perticular opinions. The fact, Sir, is, I think, already suffi- 
ciently obvious to most of your readers, that I have not the 
slightest pretension to the character of a phrenologist, and that 
I ventured upon this, to me, new arena only as a moral reasoner, 
assuming the facts to which the great masters of phrenology had 
borne testimony. I had seen, indeed, in Mr Combe's third edi- 
tion, the brief notice of Mr Watson’s “ reasons,” to which he 
alludes ; but, if my recollection serve me, J found no commen- 
tary upon them, either favourable or otherwise; and certainly, 
as stated by Mr Combe, they failed to produce the slightest de. 
of conviction on my mind. With the reasonings of Mr 
Boo it was otherwise; and I was surprised to find arguments 
which I thought convincing over-ruled by Mr Combe and Dr 
Spurzheim, upon what appeared to me very insufficient grounds ; 
and if “upon this hint I spake,” I really do not understand 
why ary gentleman should feel aggrieved. As between Mr Scott 
and Mr Watson, the question still remains in statu guo, to be 
debated between those two gentlemen and their supporters. M 
affair was only between Mr Scott, and Dr Spurzheim and M; 
Combe. 


Mr Watson appears to think that I have succeeded in mak- 
ing manifest the essential difference between „ perceiving resem- 
blauces” amd “ not perceiving differences,” which I endeavoured 
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to establish in my letter to Mr Combe; but he seems not a 
little inclined to quarrel with me for accusing that gentleman and 
Dr Spurzheim o saying that “ an organ perceived what did not 
exist. Of actually and literally charging these gentlemen with 
so great an absurdity, I certainly, however, am not guilty. I 
have merely shewn (if, indeed, as Mr Watson appears to think, 
I have shewn) that those gentlemen, by assuming a false ana- 
logy between two things in their nature essentially and mireg 
different, had been misled to set up an argument which, carri 
out to its full extent, necessarily involved the absurdity in ques- 
tion. But these are lapses to which the very highest order of 
intellect is at times liable. i 
Mr Watson admits, that the passage he has transcribed in 
his fourth paragraph from my letter to Mr Combe, is fairly rea- 
soned from the assumption which he has written in Italics. The 
assumption is not mine. In his chapter on Comparison, Mr 
Combe says, in so many words (I write. from memory), that 
Comparison compares things or qualities between which other 
organs perceive only difference; that the organ of Colour com- 
pares colours, but Comparison colours to sounds, &c. I really 
cannot perceive the very great inaccuracy of saying, that things 
in many respects different are alike in others. We say that men 
are alike who resemble each other in any degree greater than 
that in which other men generally do. e even say that men 
are like monkeys, and monkeys like men, without any fear of 
being accused of affirming that mankind have tails, or that mon- 
keys talk. Painters speak of “ the harmony of colouring,” and 
dilettanti musicians talk of the “lights and shades” of song; 
but nobody ever dreams of charging the one or the other with 
saying that colours sing, or that sounds are visible. To me, 
therefore, the question appears tending rather to resolve itself 
into a mere dispute about terms, into which it is not my wish to. 
enter any fusther than to say, that the term . conditions, pro; 
posed by Mr Watson, does not convey to my mind any very, 
distinct idea; and that, if it should be found necessary, as 
think it will, for phrenologists still to avail themselves of the 
terms “ resemblance” and difference“, it will be found impossible 
to abstract them from the objects which su t the ideas which 
those words convey, and affix thein to that intangible something 
for which, I believe, no one adequate expression can be found 
in any language. : 
With regard to my “illustrative arguments,” alluded to by 
Mr Watson in the fifth paragraph of his letter, 1 can only say, 
that the instances I have given are so very clear, that I cannot 
conceive why that gentleman should suspect that the“ simili- 
tudes and dissimilitudes” respectively perceived by myself and 
my brother, are not altogether in the qualities: com ; unless, 
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indeed, he mean to make a mere metaphysical distinction, in which 
case I cannot admit his argument. It 1 to me quite suffi- 
cient that the resemblance and differences between the colours and 
sounds mentioned, should be s by those colours and 
sounds, and distinctly perceived. I cannot, therefore, feel the ap- 
ee of the story which Mr Watson has given in illustration. 
thing, however, appears to me to be quite certain, that what- 
ever may be the opinions of those clever lawyers, Mr Form, Mr 
Size, Mr Colour, Mr Weight, and Mr Eventuality, the question, 
whether Mr Comparison and Mr Wit mutually exercise facul- 
ties common to both, is one which must be decided in a court 
where, though all these may be adatitted to plead, Mr Causality 
must sit alone as judge. l , 

Mr Watson cannot, I think, have given that portion of my 
letter to Mr Combe, to which he refers in his sixth paragraph, 
all that attention which T hoped it might claim to deserve. Ac- 
cording to my views, a large organ of Comparison will unques- 
tionably have an intense perception of real resemblances; but 
unless it be regulated by the suggestions of some other organ 
(in my opinion, the organ called the organ of Wit), the whole 
reasoning power being defective, not the organ of Compari- 
son, but the individual in whose brain it predominates will be 
be very apt to infer resemblances which have, in fact, no exist- 
ence. According to my view, a large organ of Comparison 
standing alone should possess a very vivid perception of a real 
resemblance, but no power of discrimiaating between a true and 
false analogy, exactly as, 3 to my views, a large organ 
of Causality standing alone should possess a clear perception of 
cause and effect, but no power of deciding between two conco- 
mitants which is which. 8 à ‘ 

Mr Watson's rs, referred to in his sevent ragraph, 
shall receive 17 early attention. I cannot say I fell dpd, 
with Mr Watson, to refer the laughter which accompanies the 
exhibition of wit to any excitement of the animal organs. Wit, 
indeed, like every other intellectual faculty, zay ve too frequently 
employed for the gratification of these; and that Aiatus maxime 
deflendus, in the face of a philosopher, will naturally, upon such 
occasions, assume a coarser and less intellectual expression than 
I should ever expect to trace in Mr Watson's smile. But, with 

t submission, there is no style of wit which does not, in a 
greater or less „ affect the risible muscles of the gravest 
Heraclitus of us all; and a thousand instances of pure wit might 
be adduced, of which not a syllable is calculated to gratify an 
one of the urgans of the propensities. That Mr Watson should 

with me that . the organ of Wit is not the only organ by 
means of which the feeling that accompanies the perception of 
wit is capable of being excited,” would have been a consolation 
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to me, had it not been my lot to find, at the same moment, that 
he agreed ‘with me for a different reason. However, I am even 
with him; for although I also can bear testimony to thie fact 
that the organs he mentions, one, some, or all of them, are, ge- 
nerally speaking, more fully developed in the heads of witty 
men than the organ of Wit, I must also beg leave to express an 
pa that the wittiest men in society are far from being those 
who possess the most intense perception of wit, or who derive 
the greatest enjoyment from its exhibition. Grimm, in some 
part of his correspondence, I remember, states many facts in- 
corroboration of this opinion, which he also held, and expressed 
by saying, in so many words (T forget the exact expression), 
“ Que l'homme d'esprit et celui qu'il amuse sont deux êtres bien 
differens.” The eause of this is, I think, apparent enough. 
Another faet which has falleh under my observation I may be 
allowed to mention, as strongly corroborating Mr Scott's opi- 
nion concerning the true office of the organ of Wit. Though 
the organs which Mr Watson has specified form the prevailing 
development in successful advocates, especially in the outset of 
their career, there is no instance upon record of a sound and 
first-rate lawyer who did not possess the organ in question re- 
markably large. In the portraits of Lord Loughborourh and 
Blaekstone, it may be observed very strongly marked, while 
Causality and Comparison are moderately plied in the lat- 
ter, and defective in the former. In the late Lord Ellenborough, 
in Lord Eldon, in Sir William Grant, in the heads of all our 
most sepia Saati judges at law and in equity, the same or, 
appears to be unquestionably the largest in the forehead. But 
it is obvious that discrimination is the great quality necessary to 
enable a judge to arrive with facility at a sound legal decision, 
amid the maze of conflicting arguments addressed to him from 
the bar. * g 
Should the opinions of Mr Scott eventually issue forth pure 
from the furnace of public discussion, I shall consider myself a 
little unfortunate if my proposed term of Assimilativeness should 
be rejected, on the grounds which appear to Mr Watson to ren- 
der it quite inadmissible.” It is, indeed, true enough that 
the term has been, however inaccurately, rather popularly, ap- 
plied confusedly to express something more than resemblance 
merely, But I need not send Mr Watson back to his Latin, 
to convince him that resemblance, merely, is the original and 
appropriate signification of the word. The popular application 
af the term, therefore, must have arisen from the resemblance 
‘between the particles of those homogeneous substances, into 
which the food is said to be converted or assimilated: The 
whole mass of food, however, never is, in fact, assimilated, bat 
in all the various animal and vegetable laboratories, portions only 
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of the component parts of the nutriment received ate separated 
from their various combinations to form new ones.. The food of 
animals, of course, contains all the ingredients which are foynd 
in the chyle, the milk, the blood, and the various secretions ; but 
each of these contains various portions and proportions of. some 
of those ingredients only, and other redundant and. yseless parts 
are carried off by evaporation and excretion. The same is the 
case with plants. The wax, the oil, the honey, the turpentine, 
which they secrete, are all obtained from the sap which aupplies 
the plant with nourishment ; but in no case is there any operá- 
tion performed, either by plants or animals, which can be aegu- 
rately expressed by the term assimilate. Of course, until “some 
definite result be arrived at,” the old name must continue; but 
if e tacarpe should at length advance to the conclusion which 
I have been led to anticipate, I cannot perceive, therefore, that 
there exists any valid objection to the expression I have sug- 
gested.—I remain, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
Groncx Hancoce. 


P.S.—Holding as I do that Causality possesses no power of 
comparison, it is evident that I aslnaitted’ too, much in sayin that 
each intellectual organ perceives both resemblances and differ, 
ences within its own sphere. I should wish, therefore, to limit 
my admission to the tive organs. There was qne or two 
other trifling inaccuracies in my letter to Mr Combe, which are 
too obvious to require particular notice. 


ARTICLE III. 


"REMARKS ON A NOTICE OF GEORGE FOX BY W. A. F. 
BROWNE, at Page 535. of Vol. IX. of the Phrenological Journal 


To THE EDITOR. 


Resegcrep Fatenp, 

I was astonished to see, in an article on Religious Fanati- 
ciem, by W. A. F. Browne, in No. 46. of the Phrenological 
Journal, what I consider an exceeding) injadieious notice of 
George Fox, whom he ealls founder o the Quakers Suck no. 
tice in the present day, is, to say the least of it, in bad taste. 
It had been the practice for a hundred years, or more, in Bri- 
tish publications of various-character, containing short notices 
ef religious sects, among others even some British Encyclo- 

ias, in a similar manner to traduce the Society af Friends; 

or such is the undoubted tendency, and there is reason to be- 

Fieve intention, of all such notices And by copying. sneces 
3 $ +t 
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sively from their seniors what had been written by the enemies 
of the society, at a time when. politico-religious controversy ran 
high, and the Society of Friends suffered every kind of per- 
secution, from all parties successively, some of 19 even unto 
death. Under these circumstances, a phrenologist would say, 
that the hostile historian could not write the truth. Hence 
the lying histories that have been transmitted through a series 
of hostile publications. But there is also a history of George 
Fox written by his friends, giving a very different account of 
him. From this the writers in the more respectable publica- 
tions, Encyclopedias, and other works containing biographic 
afticles, have, during the last thirty years, surely with better 
judgment, taken their accounts of this extraordinary individual. 
The following two paragraphs are from W. A. F. Browne's 


P K There is to be found, in the history of our own country, 
an instance of an individual who exercised a gigantic moral 
force over the minds of thousands; whose influence is still felt 
in the most civilized countries of the world ; and who, in many 
respects, closely resembled my patient. I speak of George Fox, 
the founder of the Quakers. This celebrated man, at the pe- 
riod of what is technically called his regeneration, was, by the 
shewing of some of his most distinguished disciples, in every 
way worthy of a strait jacket. A dose of calomel is a wonder- 
ful enemy to inspiration; and had that been timeously admi- 
nistered, a good cobbler would not have been spoiled, and the 
Society of Friends would never have been heard of. For that 
Society as at present constituted, as recognising justice and 
mercy as their cardinal virtues, I entertain perfect respect: 
these animadversions are directed solely to what may be styled 
the hot of the religious fever in which their founder pass- 
ed the early part of his career. i 
Pre by living in an age of great fanaticism, by solita 

üis and iboe all, khane, by a highly excitable and nid 
cited temperament, Fox became so infatuated, that, conceiving 
himself endowed with supernatural powers, he commanded a 
withered arm to become as it once had been; he declared that 
all knowledge and power were conceded to him,—in fact, that he 
was a proxy of Almighty greatness, but that he ‘ refrained from 
exertising it.’ And although he confessed that it was inexpe- 
dient for him to exercise these gifts, he felt it incumbent to de- 
nounce the city of Lichfield, and was much puzzled when no 
great calamity followed. --With what this justly celebrated in- 
novator became when this morbid fervour subsided, we have 
nothing further to do than to remark that he recovered, which 
my poet has not.” ie. +2 SNES 

. A. F. Browne pretends to copy from George Fox’s most 
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distinguished disciples, and refers to 4 paper by William Ho- 
witt, as his authority; but on turning to that paper, we find 
that he has travelled from the eoi. Has he not copied 
from the lying chronicles above alluded to? W. Browne's no- 
tice is more hani an unwarrantable exaggeration of what is 
unnecessarily admitted by W. Howitt, who writes in reproba- 
tion of the uncharitable opinions regarding George Fox, en- 
tertained not by his most distinguished friends, but by his 
enemies, including a host of interested professing Christians of 
after times, also enemies of his particular religious. opinions, 
held by his followers. Is W. Browne a Christian? Jf not, he 
has no right to set Christians against one another. If he is, 
hé deserves the dis-esteem of all his brethren, for the irreverent 
use he makes of the terms regeneration and inspiration, terms 
that, rightly applied, must be recognised as legitimate by every 
serious believer in the Bible ; which words are gratuitously in- 
troduced by W. Browne, as they happen not to occur in W. 
Howitt's peper. W. Browne must be exceedingly ignorant of 
English church history, or he would not speak of regeneration 
as a technical term amongst Quakers. The Friends are not the 
sect who are in the practice of speaking of a certain period of 
regeneration. Indeed, I am able to say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that of all sects they are least to blame for an im- 
proper use of Scripture terms. W. Browne says, that George 
. Fox was in every way worthy of a strait jacket. That must 
be considered a wonderful discovery, a hundred and fifty years 
after a man’s death, seeing that he was not subjected to it by 
bis cotemporaries, many of whom no doubt were nothing loth, 
as he had certainly abundance of enemies in his own day, and 
many times was literally in their hands: This sentiment, we 
may remark, lessens our confidence of the humane treatment of 
85 insane at Montrose. But Ms Browne 1 seems · to 
ve some misgiving regarding the application of his coercive 
means to George Fox; for he finishes this paragraph, by limit- 
ing his animadversions to the early part of his career, it would 
seem in total ignorance of the fact, that George Fox kept by his 
principles to the end of a life of ordinary length, and of extra- 
ordinary exertion in what he consilered the work of the mi- 
nistry. W. Browne's coarse remark of George Fox becoming 
the leader of a new sect, to the spoiling of a good cobbler, sa- 
- Yours of some more polluted source from which he derived his 
information, than he has chosen to admit. Is this honest ? 
The Christian religion of the present day in this country is 
essentially the religion of the Bible, which it cannot with pro- 
priety be said was the case in the 5 of George Fox, with 
exception of himself, his followers, and it may be a few others. 
Previous to that time, Christianity, as it was called, was a com- 
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pound of the doctrines of Christ, with Pagan, Jewish, and other 
observances, the aming and interested devices of men. The 
object of the Reformation was to strip it of all but the first. 
he different sects among Protestants have from that period 
to the present, succeeded more or less in approximating them- 
selves to the state of Christians in the days of the Apostles ; 
the Society of Friends all the while being immensely in ad- 
vance of every other sect. And the most remarkable feature 
in the character of George Fox is, that he was able to set aside 
the rubbish of , and to take a clearer view of che true na- 
ture and tendencies of the Christian religion, than the advocate 
of any other sect'has yet been able to attain to: notwithstand- 
ing that several of his projects for the amelioration and im- 
provement of man, taken up originally it was thought in blind 
zeal, are now discovered by others to be grounded on an en- 
lightened as well as a Christian policy. 

I consider it unfortunate that the Phrenological Journal 
has been the vehicle for this obnoxious notice of George Fox, 
I have long thought that Phrenology was calculated, by mak- 
ing mianifest to demonstration the causes that give rise and 
‘support to religions differences, to be instrumental in putting 
an end to them—an object which should not be put to ha- 
‘gard by a miserable attempt to give point to the history of a 
deplorable female lunatic, the points of resemblance, too, so 

uestionable, as utterly to overthrow all confidence in W. 
rowne’s ability to discriminate in matters of this sort. 
The Society of Friends, though strong in the belief of the 
correctness of their religious principles, are yet comparatively 
weak in numbers,—unassuming and inoffensive in their man- 
ners, and often bear with, rather than resist, injurious treat- 
ment of every description, This, which no doubt shields them 
from the ene severity of noble minded adversaries, has yet 
occasionally rendered them obnoxious to the attacks of dastard- 
-ly and interested persons, who have been more severe and 
covert in proportion as their own principles were not calculat- 
-ed to bear examination. : 
Į am firmly of opinion that the science of Phrenology is the 
true philosophy of mind, and that it is in full accordance with 
“the religion of the Bible, which is decidedly the religion of this 
country t only, however, in a obs, ea course of being clearly 
‘ understood ;—-that the Bible itself, as, indeed, every well writ- 
ten book, is strictly phrenological ;—that the Christian religion 
is decidedly so, and most particularly its higher principles; 
—that regarding these nearly all sects approximate in opi- 
pion ;—that this fact is deserving of a more serious considera~ 
tion than has hitherto been paid to it, calculated as it is to les 
sen the differences amongst all Christians ;—that the Friends 
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give to the higher principles of the Christian religion, an at- 
tention and importance not easily arrived at by other sects, 
whose attention is dissipated on pan by the Friends con- 
sidered dispensable, and admitted by all to be of minor im- 
portance ;—-that this is the distinguishing feature of the prac- 
tiee and principles of the Friends,. and which they have main- 
tained since the time of George Fx. ; ; 
Grascow, January 1836. Jonx MAxwzI. L, M. D. 


[Thinking it desirable that Mr Browne's reply should appear 
at the same time with the preceding communication, we re- 
quested him to furnish a vindication of his statements; which 
he has accordingly done in the following terms.—Ep. ] i 


TO THE EDITOR OF THB PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Mu Eoiror, 


I have replied to your e e with reluctance : first, 
because he has evidently misunderstood the object of the article 
which he has attempted to denounce ; and, secondly, because he 
as evidently writes under the influence of the lower propensities, 
the predominance of which, I 2 not 7 ie alt ther ini- 
mical to philosophical inquiry, places a cause in jeopardy, 
and 8 that which mige a matter for mutu ae 
tion the source of contention and. quarrel. But as the charac- 
ter of your Journal for accuracy in at stake, I have resolved, 
forgetting and forgiving the implied accusation of dis- 
honesty,” “ inhumanity, want of Christianity,” &c. to make 
the following observations. 

The object of the writer is to vindicate the character of 
George Fox from the charges of cerebral excitement and fana- 
ticism contained in the passages which he has quoted. To ef- 
fect this vindieation, he eonceives it necessary to accuse me, 
first, of misinterpretation of my authority ; secondly, of ex 
ration of the said authority; and thirdly, of ignorance of the 
opinions of Quakers as to regeneration. My views as to the 
state of mind in which G Fox reeset the earlier part of 
what may, without offence, be called his public career, were 
derived the following authors. f 

Mosheim describes Fox as “ of a dark and melancholy com- 
plexion, and of a visionary and enthusiastic turn of mind. 
About the year 1647, which was the twenty-third year of his 

„ he began to stroll through several counties i England, 
ing himself out for a person divinely inspired, and exhort- 
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ing. the people to attend to the voice of the divine word that 
lies hid in the hearts of all sel &e. 33 

In the s immediately following, the first disciples 
of. Fox ea desig eat “ baechanals,” „ fanatics,” &c. and in 
the notes, the whole question of Fox's deportment is discussed. 
One of these concludes thus: “ It is remarkable that the very 
learned Dr Henry More, who was himself not without a strong 
tincture of enthustasm, and who looked upon Penn as a pious 
Christian, treated nevertheless George Fox as a melancholy 
fanatic, and one possessed with the devil. See his Mysteries of 
Godliness,” &c. y 
Hume says in reference to this subject—* He, Fox, fre- 
quently wandered into the woods and passed whole days in 
hollow trees without company, or any other amusement than 
his Bible. Having reached that pitch of perfection as to need 
no other book, he soon advanced to another state of spiritual 
progress, and began to pay less regard even to that divine 
composition itself. His own breast he imagined was full of the 
same inspiration whieh had guided the prophets and apostles 
themselves, and by this inward light must every spiritual ob- 
scurity be cleared, by this living spirit must the dead letter be 
animated. 

Ute afterwards mentions, that the violent enthusiasm of 
this sect, like all high passions, being too strong for the weak 
nerves to sustain, Kire the preachers into convulsions, and 
.shakings, and distortions of heir limbs ;” that from their 
breaking into churches, disturbing public worship, &c. they 
. were sometimes thrown into madhouses, sometimes into prisons, 
sometimes whipped, sometimes pilloried. The patience and 
fortitude with which they suffered, begat compassion, admi- 
ration, esteem,” &c. : 

. . Lingard, in commencing a narrative of the revolting extra- 
vagances of James Naylor, speaks thus of Fox: The noise, 
.the revelry which he witnessed (at a fair) led him to woos es 
of seriousness and self-reproach ; and the enthusiast h „Or 
thought that he heard, an inward voice calling on him to for- 
sake his parents’ house, and to make himself a stranger in his 
own country.“ 

When reflecting on the subject, these authorities Appeared 

to me sufficient to justify the pme that Fox was at first an 
enthusiast. But I was aware that it might be objected, that 
each of them was prejudiced, though from widely different 
causes, against Fox, his followers, and their principles. I knew 
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¢ Lingard's Hist. of England, vol. xi. p. 245. 
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that it might be urged that the first was a churchman, the se- 
cond a tic, the third a Catholic. Accordingly, in writing 
on the N I preferred quoting the most recent and the 
most unexceptionable authority, that of a Quaker. I conclud- 
ed that by him Fox’s character would be placed in the most 
favourable aspect; and that I might implicitly trust his state- 
ments respecting the points now under consideration. I quote 
the from Howitt to which allusion is made in my 

per, and which confirmed me in the view which Mosheim, 
Hume, and Lingard had suggested :— 

“ Now, I do not mean to assert that George Fox was free 
from the fanaticism of his age, or the eccentricities of a sanguine 
tem ent, acted opon by the thousand excitements of one 
of the most stirring and remarkable periods of English history ; 
far from it, he had his share of them: but these did not consti- 
tute his real character, they merely marked it. If we re 
bim only as a man riding on a white horse, and dressed in a 
suit of leather; if we fix our attention only on the facts of his 
having commanded a man at York to stretch forth a withered 
arm, and supposing that he had actually restored it ; if we hear 
him declaring that a knowledge was given him of the medical 

ualities of all physical substances, and that he could cure all 
iseases, but did not feel himself called to it; or see him run- 
ning with bare feet through the city of Lichfield, crying, “ Wo 
to the bloody city of Lichfield!” and afterwards, when the wo 
did not arrive, wondering for what cause he should have been 
thus sent, and why the wo was denounced, and turning to the 
history of the place, and finding, as he might have found in 
others, that some Christians had once been slain there ;—if, I 
say, we regard him only under these aspects, then he will a 
ludicrous and fanatical enough. But these were not the 
ball of his actions, nor illustrative of the main features of his 
mind. They were merely the spots on the sun, the foils and 
exceptions— the occasional extra vagances of a great man under 
excessive excitement.” * 

Whether, in concluding from these facts, which your cor- 
respondent says are “ unnecessarily admitted by W. Howitt,” 
that George Fox was in a state of mental excitement, requirin 
medical treatment, I have either misrepresented or exagge 
the statements of my authorities, or done aught that was not 
warranted by strict justice and fair induction, I shall leave to 
you and the public to determine. 

As to the charge that I have erroneously affirmed that 
Quakers use the word “ neration” as a irchntcal term, it is of 
minor importance. I did not, however, intend, nor am I of 


* Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. Oct. 1834, p. 577. 
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opinion that my words are calculated, to convey the idea that 
regeneration is either solely or generally employed by them. 
My object was to affirm that it, in common with “ inspiration,” 
is a technical term used by fanatics to designate a period of ex- 
citement. When the term is nightly, that is, N ap- 
plied, either by Quakers or by others, I understand its import, 
and reverence the nature of the state which it represents. When 
it, or any other word, however, is used to signify a mere cor- 
poreal condition, which can be excited and removed by external 
agents, F must continue to expose and condemn such misappli- 
cation. 
Your correspondent, Mr Editor, has adduced no proof what- 
ever that my opinion as to the department of George Fox is 
erroneous. Until he does so, I shall continue to entertain 
that opinion. But notwithstanding my belief that George Fox, 
for a certain period of his life, was in a state of as great excite- 
ment as the lunatic with whom he is contrasted—notwithstand- 
ing my conviction that some of his immediate proselytes, ex. gr. 
James ‘Naylor and William Simpson, were maniacs—notwith- 
-standing the strikingly intemperate tone of your correspondent 
for that society of which he is a member, (I copy part of the 
essay upon which he has commented,) as at present constituted, 
as recognising justice and mercy as their cardinal virtues, I 
entertain perfect respect. And remain, your obedient servant, 
i . A. F. Browne. 
Montaosx, February 15. 1836. 


[It seems perfectly evident, that if Mr Browne fell into error 
respecting George Fox, he erred involuntarily, and with the 
sanction of eminent authorities. Even supposing him to have 
erred, therefore, (which, however, most of our readers will pro- 
bably agree with us in thinking by no means ap t,) it may 
be questioned whether the style of Dr Maxwell's communica- 
tion is altogether unexceptionable, and such as ought to charac- 
terize a philosophical an 5 discussion. We honour the 
zeal with which he defends what appears to him to be truth; 
but must at the same time be permitted to express the opinion, 
that, in ascribing base and interested motives to those who, in 
the exercise of the common right of private judgment, have ar- 
rived at different conclusions, he has d unnecessarily 
from the proper subject under review.—Ep.] 
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ABTICLE IV. 


REPLY TO AN OBJECTION TO PHRENOLOGY FOUNDED 
ON A COMPARISON OF THE BRAINS OF ANIMALS OF 
DIFFERENT SPECIES; AND TO THE ALLEGATION THAT 
CERTAIN ANIMALS ARE ALTOGETHER DESTITUTE OF 
BRAIN. By Cuances Canpwaut, M. D. Professor of the Institutes 
of Medicine and Clinical Practice in Transylvanis University. 


Ix a late number of The Christian Examiner, Phrenology 
has been assailed by a reverend gentleman, who, among other 
objections which we have fully answered elsewhere,” brings for- 
ward one that is frequently urged, and therefore deserves to be 
considered in detail. 

But, above all,” says he, “ if it be true, a p ists 
asert, that this dependence of mind on brain holds through all 
the orders of animated nature, why is not the brain in the lower 
tribes always proportioned to the amount of mind manifested by 
them? It requires but a cursory observation to perceive that 
this is far from being the case. Not to insist on the example of 
vertebrated animals, in several of whom the proportion of the 
brain to the rest of the body is larger than in man; what are we 
to say of the astounding manifestation of mind Jolie by the 
insect world ; exemplified, not ar in the w contri- 
vances of the bee, the spider, the common ant, but in 
actions more wonderful as having no immediate reference 
10 the necessities of life, and as bearing the nearest brute re- 
semblance to the peculiar manifestations of human beings ? 
Such are the wars of conquest ed on by different nations of 
the termites, ia which the vanquished become the captives and 
alaves of the victors, and are subjected by them to all kinds of 
servile labour. Now in these animals, the brain (if there be 
any) is not only small, absolutely and relatively, but its very 


existence is exceeding! blematical. Many physi 
with Linnæus at their ad, have denied it.” NS. . 

Before proceeding to a particular examination of this i 
which rests entirely on a false foundation, we shall make a few 
remarks on the latter clause of it. That Linnseus has denied 
a brain to insects generally is true. But it is equally true, that 
his denial has not verified itself, by taking brain from them. 
And, in the very sentence which contains the denial, be has 
himself virtually contradicted and nullified it. The following 
ere his words. 

„ Insxcts-—Spiracles, lateral pores; jaws, lateral; organs of 
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sense, tongue, eyes, antennæ on the head; brain none; ears, 
none; nostrils, none.” See GENERAL SYSTEM oF Natur.” 
This sentence, we say, virtually contradicts and invalidates 
itself, by granting to insects the external senses, and denying 
them the organ which constitutes the actual seat or centre of 
those senses. For that their seat is in the brain and not in the 
nerves, or the external organs, is susceptible of proof.. In the 
function of sensation, whatever be its kind, the nerves are but 
instruments subservient to the brain, the latter being the ruling 
organ, in which the sensitive power immediately resides, and in 
which the functional action is consummated. It is at once the 
centre of sensation, and the source of the will. In saying that 
insects have no brain, Linneeus could not have meant that the 
have nothing tantamount to one. He must have known that 
they possess a central mass of cerebral matter performing the 
office of a brain, to which, as just mentioned, the nerves of 
sense are but ministering appendages. Or if he was unapprized 
of this, his stock of anatomical and physiological knowledge 
was more limited than we have thought it, though we have al- 
ways been aware that it was not great, his attention having 
been engrossed by other pursuits. He also denies to insects 
“ ears” and “ nostrils.” By this, however, he could not have 
meant that they can neither hear nor smell; for many of them 
are exceedingly acute in both functions. And functions uni- 
versally indicate appropriate organs, and never exist without 
them. His meaning, therefore, must have been, that they are 
destitute of organs technically called ears and nostrils from their 
forms and situations. Respecting the brain, the same, we 
‘think, must have been true. He could have intended no more, 
in the expression used, than that insects have nothing which, 
from its figure and location, can he called, in technical lan- 
guage, a brain. A brain of some sort is just as indispensable 
to a nerve of sense, to render it efficient, as the nerve itself is to 
the organ of sense. A brain, we mean, is as necessary to give 
efficiency to the optic and the auditory nerves, as they are to 
give efficiency to the eye and the ear. And a tongue and a nose 
can taste and smell as well without gustatory and olfacto 
„nerves, as they can without a mass of cerebral matter consti- 
tuting a brain, or forming a substitute for it. An animal of 
any description possessing five external senses and no brain, 
would be as great an anomaly as a human being alive, and per- 
forming all the functions of life, without a head. External 
senses indicate a brain as certainly as a stream of water indi- 
cates a fountain, or a beam of light a luminous body. All this, 
we think, Linnæus must have known. Be that, however, as it 
may, we shall shew presently, under the sanction of anatomical 
and physiological authority much weightier than his, that in- 
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sects do possess a brain. But to return from this digression, if 
such it be. © > : 

The foregoing high-wrought flourish of our author, we say, 
rests on the allegation that phrenologists contend that the 
* amount of mind manifested” by man and other animals, is 
always proportioned to the quantity of brain possessed by them. 
Than this representation nothing can be more untrue ; nor can 
any thing more fully expose the want of knowledge; or the 
want of candour, or both, in its authors and propagators. 
Phrenologists have never, as their writings evince, contended 
for the notion here ascribed to them ; but the reverse. They 
expressly deny that the abstract bulk of brain is necessarily the 
measure of the amount of mind displayed by its ; 
Better still; they prove it not to be.so; for they do not, like 
our author and his antiphrenological associates, slow their po- 
sitions to rest on mere arbitrary assertion. They back their 
assertions by facta and arguments not to be overthrown. Their 
doctrine in the present case is, that, all other things being equal, 
the larger the brain, the stronger are the manifestations in 
which it is concerned. ‘And this is as true and as plain, as that 
the whole is greater than a part. In fact it is substantially the 
same axiom expressed in different words, and in reference to.a 
different subject. No physiologist can deny it but at the hazard 
of his reputation, or rather with the Zoss of it so far as a palpa- 
ble error may affect it, and that error of such a nature as no- 
thing but ignorance of his calling could make him commit ; 
nor can any one deny it, but in defiance of common sense. 
This simple contradiction is the only reply to which the writer's 
objection is entitled. Respect, however, to the subject and the 
reader induces us to subjoin a few further remarks bearing 
somewhat of an analytical character. 

The writer alleges truly, that in several sorts of “ vertebrated 
animals, the proportion of the brain to the rest of the body is 
larger than in man.” But what of that? Have not phrenolo- 
gists said the same? Have they not even, taken the lead in 
overthrowing the opposite doctrine inculcated on this point by 
other physiologists? Certainly they have.* Have they, on 
the contrary, ever contended, that the superiority of man’s in- 
tellect arises from the superior proportional size of his brain to 
that of the rest of his budy? Never. They were also the chief 
subverters of error on that topic. All they have contended for 
on the subject is, that, other things being alike, the larger the 
intellectual organs are, whether in man or in the inferior ani- 
mals, the stronger is the intellect. And, as far as suitable in- 
vestigations have been carried, that position is susceptible of 
` © See Gall Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, ii. 284; and Spurzheim’s Prene- 
lagy, Id edit. p. 55. 
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proof, and has already received it. No matter bow large the 
animal organs of the brain are. They confer no intelleet ; be- 
cauee they are designed for a different They are the 
geat of animal at purpose. ey are the 
Peteney, and furnish therefore no kn 
ihanaa, bat the mere impulse to some sorts of action, su 
gervien =æ well to the acquisition of knowledge as to its appli- 
gaton Pragi are, in fact, but the breeze that urges the vessel 
3 compass, chart, and rudder being furnished by the 
gotevectual and moral organs. The difference between the hu- 
and that of the inferior animals consists in the pre- 
ee 0 ce, and the differemee in size, of the several classes 
of 7 and perhaps alse in their temperament and tone. In 
the piak the intellectual, more especially the reflective organs, 
and the moral ones, are comparatively large; whereas in the 
je ey are small, or entirely wanting. Hence man is a 
moral being, while the animals beneath him are not; and hence 
a322 his superiority in other high modes of mental manifesta- 
tion · Let the moral and reflecting pee be removed from the 
in of man, and what remains will be an animal brain, and 
be will be nothing but an animal in action. His morality and 
reflection will be extinct. Were the whole brain of an ox made 
as large as all the rest of his body, itə intellectual organs re- 
taining their present size, he would derive from the augmenta- 
tion no increase of intellectual power. Of man the same ma 
affirmed. Were his brain tenfold its present size in its ani- 
mal compartment, the intellegtual and moral continuing as they 
are, the change would only convert him into a greater and 
r animal. His intellectual and moral faculties, receiving 
no increase of power, would be swallowed up, or held at least 
in deeper subjection, by his inordinately augmented animal ones 
These are facts which should be remembered and acted on, by 
those who aim at practical craniohg y. The mistakes made on 
that score, by ignorant pretenders, are among the most uc- 
tive sources of mischief to the science. On this topic we shall of- 
fer two remarks. We have never seena skilful craniologist offi- 
ciously forward in displaying his skill, and very rarely an indi- 
vidual with æ head worthy of examination, importunate to have 
it examined. In a ial manner, we have never known an 
advertising craniologist, who was net a charlatan. Our coun- 
E i logical Peripateti 
try is threatened with a brood of phrenological Per Pa 3 
that promise p rawk with Steam: Doctors in medicine, an 
Pedlers in traffic. 

The vertebrated animals, then, to which our author refers 
as ing large brains, derive from that cause no increase 
of intellectual vigour. The reason is plain. The animal com- 

rtment only of their brain is large, the intellectual compart- 
ment being. diminutive, or partially wanting. These are some 
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of the truisms of Phren „ familiar to every one who has 
any correct acquaintance with it. If they are new to- the wri- 
ter, his ignorance is the cause, And in him such ignorance is 
culpable. He has made it a ground of mieleading others. Yet 
he might have easily removed ie, by consulting the works of 
proge writers. And he should have done so, before 
ing himself a writer on the science. 

Nor wili his appeal to insects and reptiles avail him in his 

difficulties, Far from it. _It has only confounded and entan- 
him the more, and rendered his condition the more hope- 
What does he know about the anatomy or the functions 
of bees, spiders, common ants, and termites? Just as much as 
he knows about the size and colour his own: mind—and no 
more. His ignorance Aere is, if ible, more striking then in 
relation to most other potita; and ite ii g is 1 
by the perfect ease with which it might be removed. To say 
nothing of the mistakes he is constantly committing, his nar- 
row-mindedness and illiberal feelings are proof conclude that 
he is no naturalist. A correct knowledge of nature never fails 
to liberalize the mind, and improve in it the love of truth. But 
that such is not the condition of our author's mind, has been 
elsewhere shewn. Does he know that there is not, in the insects 
be has mentioned, a perfect correspondence between cerebral 
development and mental manifestations? No, he does not ; nor, 
rash and reckless as he is in his deviations from truth, will he 
deny our assertion. He knows ing of the matter. And, 
unfortunately for him, some of the writers to whom he refers, 
and on whose statements he confidently relies, were not much 
better informed on the subject than himeelf. This is especially 
true of Linnæus, to whom he looks as his Magnus Apollo, ne- 
gleeting the works of later and better informed writers easily 
3 to him. That illustrious man was far from being 
distinguished as an anatomist or physiologist. Nor did he 
pretend to such distinction. His knowledge and fame were de- 
rived from a different quarter. It is well known that his attain- 
ments in those branches of science were but limited, even in his 
own day. : 

With the subject on which he has undertaken to instruct 
others, the reverend gentleman is too little acquainted to com- 
prehend the plain fact, that brain is brain, whatever shape it 
may bear, by whatever name it may be known, or in whatever 
part of the body it may be situated, whether the head, the 
thorax, or the abdomen ;. and that therefore a gangtion, in infe- 
vior animals, may be to them precisely what a brain properly 
so called is to those of a higher order. Nor does be know; we 


presume, that, even in man, the brain is regarded b 
anatomists as nothing but an aggregation o e e po 
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lion constituting a distinct organ, differing in its functions 
every other. According to this view of the matter, the 
z272 oral organs are moral ganglions, the intellectual organs intel- 
Zectual ganglions, and the animal organs animal ganglions. 
The name produces no effect on the function of the organ, any 

gwaseore than its situation. 

On another point vitally important in the present discussion, 
Fee is equally ignorant; namely, that, as relates to power, in all 
living organized matter, superior intensity is an effi- 
ert substitute for a want of extensity—in language perhaps 
more easily understood, that an elevation of tone and tempera- 
ert in an organ makes amends for a want of size in it. Abun- 
[zmr t evidence in favour of this could be adduced, were it ne- 
ssar y to dwell on it, and had we leisure to do so. It is as 
2 sac e@Pitible of proof as any other tenet in physiology. Let us 
2 it to the insect tribe, and see whether it will not do some- 
2 g toward the removal of our author's objection, and the ex- 
i=? gation of the mental phenomena manifested by that order of 
eir e muscular power of insects, in proportion to their size, is 
Sri ins. Nor is this more strikingly true of any of them 
st = of common ants and termites. One of the former is known 
15. able to move with ease and rapidity, under a burden of 
> y times its own weight. Nor is this less the case, we be- 
2 Wich regard to the labouring class of the latter. But, 
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Hains to the most approved views now entertained on the 


D muscula . : > < 
coe ect» r strength disproportioned to size arises from 
atJ f tO Causes, or 5 Ah ur 8 


: rom both united—muscles very firmly 
me gpd organized; or muscles rendered highly vivid and in- 
* by u Mordinate supply of cerebral influence; or, better 


eve we say, from the union of both. That there exists brain, 
tills ver, wherever volu 


no orf? exists, phy, 


i hy si 
des? yed as a P ysio 

v e ity. therefore, is but a farther mark of his ignorance 
c r 


th. He might as well deny the necessit 
oF reb, the fr to the attribute of ‘sensibility. It is we 
of — H them very act tribe see, hear, taste, smell, and feel, 
knp? y o 


i stan and f voluntary motion, to cere- 
p -Ppower. or vo y 

der S j À matter of opinion, to deny or controvert 
pf 
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this is absurd; none but a perfect ignoramus in anatomy and 
physiology will do it; and, as matter of fact, Cuvier, as already 
intimated, whose authority our author will not call in question, 
puts it out of dispute. His words are as follows: —“ Le sys- 
tème nerveux de la pluspart des insectes, est généralement 
composé d'un cerveau bm de deux gunglions opposés, réunis 
par leur bases, donnant huit pairs des nerfs et deux nerfs soli- 
taires, et de douze ganglions, tous inferieures.” See 175 55 
Animal,” tome iv. pp. 298-4. Nor is it from Cuvier alone t 
we derive this knowledge. To every thorough-bred entomole- 

ist of the day it is as familiar as household words. Kirby and 

pence, whose works are in hundreds of libraries in our coun 
try, have diffused it very amply. Is it not amazing, then, that 
our author should so expose his ignorance, touching informa+ 
tion which even courts his acceptance? No; it is not amazing 
it is but in character with the conduct of all such pretenders to 
science as he is. 

To this scheme of cerebral anatomy, common to a large class 
of the insect tribe, neither the bee, the ant, nor the termes is an 
exception. Ihe spider also has a ganglionic brain. In fact, 
vision without light, hearing without sound, or smelling with- 
out odorous matter, would not be a greater anomaly, than the 
existence and exercise of any sense, or of any form of voluntary 
muscular motion, without a brain.— To return. E 

In ants and termites, we say, there exists surprising muscular 
strength, in proportion to size, in consequence of high muscular 
intensity; that intensity being derived in part from the inordi. 
nate motive energy of the brain and nerves. Why, then, may 
not the same be true of other cerebral functions? Why may 
not they also be inordinately powerful, on account of inordinate 
cerebral intensity? We might vary the question, and ask, Is it 
not alfegether probable that they are sa? We usually find a 
eongenialness pervading all parts of the same animal—intensity 
and energy in one organ, and its functions associated with the 
same qualities in others. Whenever, then, we discover, ia an 
animal, great power in proportion to size, in one form of cere 
bral matter, we are authorized, if not compelled, to infer the 
same in relation to others. Spiders are also exceedingly vigo- 
tous in proportion to their size, a fact denoting in them high 
cerebral ae muscular intensity. So are bees; else, slender as 
their wing muscles are, they could not bear their cumbrous bo. 
dies and burdens through the air, to great distances, and rise 
with them to the tops of lofty trees, as they are known to do. 
It is a fair inference, then, that a similar. intensity in the intel: 
lectual organs of those insects may bestow on them a cor- 
responding degree of sagacity and art. By “ intensity” here, 
we mean nearly the same thet we would by the words high tem. 
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at adesechesr, which is not-contined.to. 

s 4 ed — shale of it. This: view of . 
i ee ive id ec ae rearoning men. From them it 
2 ere A : Novant 1 sideration. From our author we know 

A Jhou.. 18 treatment of it bo.a matter of ay 
— gth the anatomy, esnecially the unt Pipe 
ve quaintance, 22 especially the minute anatomy of insects, 
ow gations peder yet, is very limited. As far, however, a 
geri chat, like as subject have been carried, 


c it cl 
oT S ol. that tri Ser kinds of living matter, the “dif 
form an d organ animated nature act in accordance with 


ir the zation. They have organs fitted specifi- 
5 Fi tria formance of their Kekona. Nor is chi ware 
ot ing ily iá the sort of insects, than of the termites 
That 1 7 0 aah e first place, differs not a little from every 
other Hot all. The fl. See, habits, and general policy. But 
this e and e family consists of three classes, breeders, 
url” warriors, ‘each class differing widely from the 
b two. The warriors will not and cannot labour, the la. 
pourer® Why? breed, nor can the breeders either fight or la. 
pours y! Because each class, as far as it has been exa- 
mined, is organized exclusively for its own mode of life and ac- 
tion. The warriors have shields and armour, the labourers in- 
struments to work with, and the breeders are su plied with 
nerative organs. Of the peculiar cerebral aptitudes of these 
animals, but very little is known. As the cerebral develo 
ments, however, of all other animals that have been sufficiently 
examined, have been uniformly found to correspond with their 
structure, Fe and modes of life, it is reasonable to 
conelude, until the contrary shall have been made appear, that 
the same is true with regard to the termites. Indeed, under 
the present economy of things, it would hardly be extravagant 
to pronounce it impossible for the case to be otherwise. We 
every where find organization as perfectly adapted to function, 
as luminous bodies are to give light, or as any other causes are 
adapted to their effects, 
We wish it to be understood, that we are now writing eætru 
scholam, and therefore on our own responsibility. Phrenology, 
which deals only in facts, does not yet expressly sanction us in 
the views we have given; though we think reason does; and we 
doubt not that Phrenology will hereafter. For any mistakes 
we may have committed, then, the science is not answerable. 
They are our own; and we acknowledge and assume them, with 
all their consequences. Supposing them to exist, they are cer- 
tainly less glaring than those into which our author has p!unged 
on the same subject. By denying brain to termites, ants, bees, 
and spiders, and abstracting their minds entirely from their 
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matter, he makes them more spiritual than man himself, some 
of whose mental faculties he acknowledges to be, in some de- 
gree, referable to his cerebral organization. To insects, there- 
fore, he awards the superiority; mind or ‘spirit being superior 
to matter. His views on this subject, fairly carried out, would 
lead to very singular and ludicrous consequences. But we for- 
bear to trace them. . 

To take leave of this subject, on which we have perhaps 
bestowed already too much time. Phrenology has been pushed 
to some extent among the animals inferior to man, but hes 
not yet, as far as we are informed, been applied with much 
effect to the exposition of the propensities and other mental 
qualities of the insect race. On whatever classes, however, it 
has been brought fairly to bear, it has been found as true in 
relation to them as to the human race. This appears clearly 
from the superb work of Dr Vimont on Comparative Phreno- 
logy, one of the most interesting productions of the age. Nor 
are we inclined to doubt that it will be found hereafter as appli- 
cable to insects and reptiles, as to the higher orders of animated 
nature. Indeed, under the present organization and endowment 
of the animal kingdom, we deem it, as already mentioned, 
scarcely possible for the case to be otherwise. In those hum- 
bler ranks of being, muscles, joints, stomachs, teeth, claws, and 
respiratory and generative organs, serve the same purposes as in 
the more elevated. Each apparatus, moreover, is fitted prer 
cisely to the ae aay one and 9 8 of ie of the anma 
possessing it. And, in the. progress of our knowledge of na- 
ture, he eae will, no doubt, be discovered to be tene of the 
brain. In each species and variety of the insect and reptile 
tribes, where that organ exists at all, its special aptitude to the 
modes of subsistence and action of the beings endowed with it, 
will be found to be complete. But we repeat that, in making 
these remarks, we are not, perhaps, fully backed by what Phre- 
nology has yet dove. Our errors, therefore, should we fall into 
any, are not to be charged to the discredit of the science. ‘They 
are to be treated as our own. Nor is there any fairness in at- 
tempting to derive objections against Phrenology from the men- 
tal phenomena of the insect races, except so far as the science 
may have spoken of them. Has it committed any mistakes re» 
specting them? If so, let them be cited and exposed, and, as 
far 95 may avail, they will weaken its claim to entire cre- 
dibility—they will show, at least, that it is not yet perfect. But 
it is unjust to ransack, for objections to it, a department of na- 
ture into which its researches have not yet been carried. Its 
basis is observation; and tbat has not yet been pushed into 
every department of the animal kingdom. It will be soon 
enough to test the truth of Phrenology by the lower orders of 

c2 
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animals, when it shall have included them in its researches. Te 
attempt this at present is premature, and comports perfectly 
with the uniform injustice the science has sustained from the 
measures of its opponents. On this ground, therefore, we might, 
without being chargeable with shrinking from the contest, have 
declined replying to our author's objections drawn from the 
mental phenomena of insects. Phrenology.is answerable only 
for what it has done, or attempted to do, not for what it has nof 
done or attempted. The gentleman’s remarks on insects and 

ders, therefore, which he ia made and bruited with such an 
air of triumph, and seems to think so withering to our science, 
pre out of joint and quite innocent—certainly.they injure no- 
thing but his own reputation and that of his philosophy. 


ARTICLE V. 


ADDRESS BY THE EDINBURGH SOCIETY FOR AIDING IN 
THE GENERAL DIFFUSION OF SCIFNCE. 


In 1832, an Association, consisting chiefly of persons en- 
gaged in trade and manufactures, was formed in Edinburgh, 
or the purpose of procuring lectures, at convenient hours, on 
various branches of useful and entertaining knowledge, and par- 
ticularly on the natural sciences. ‘The objects aimed at by 
that association (which is now termed the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Association), were, that the lectures should be deli- 
vered in the evening after business hours ; that they should be 
accessible to females; and that, by procuring a large attend- 
ance, admission should be afforded to individuals at a very mo- 
derate price. 

A fundamental principle hitherto acted on by the Philoso- 
phical Association has been, that the entire management of its 
affairs should be vested in directors chosen from among the 
members, and consequently belonging to that class of the peo- 
ple for whose benefit the lectures are instituted. The great 
advantage of this arrangement is the superior success with which 
both the subjects and the lectures can be selected and varied to 
suit the wants of the auditors. Each of the directors having 
the means of ascertaining, by extensive communication with his 
own circle of acquaintances, both the effect produced by the re- 
spective lecturers, and the degree of interest excited by the sub- 
ject, they, guided by the information thus obtained, select, an- 

_hually, in October, such branches of science as they have been 
led to think may prove useful and attractive, and they engage 
such lecturers as are supposed to be capable of conveying in- 
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struction most successfully. In 1882-3, the following subjects 
were treated of by the lecturers whose names are annexed :— 


Cnremisrry—Dr Murray. Gro.rocy—Dr Murray. 
PuaenoLtogy—Mr Combe. Botrany—Dr Drummond. 
In 1833-4 :— 


Natura. PuiLosorny—Mr George Lees, A. M. 

AsTaonomy—Rev. Thomas Gray. 

PursioLoer and Zootoay—Mr W. A. F. Browne, Surgeon. 
In 1834-5 :— 

PRRENOLOGY—Mr Combe. 

Laws or THE AniMat Economy—Dr Allen Thomson. 


In 1885-6 :— 


Cuenistay—Dr Fyfe. 
Astronomy and Geo.ocy—Rev. J. P. Nichol. 
Morar Puitosopxy—Mr Combe. 

So completely have the results borne out the excellence of 
the leading principle above mentioned, that, during last winter, 
in consequence of the increased attendance, the lectures were 
delivered in the largest Waterloo Room, to an audience of up- 
wards of six hundred individuals of both sexes. 

The directors of the Philosophical Association have publish- 
ed several able and instructive addresses, which bave been wide- 
y circulated ; and the newspaper press has extensively reported 
their proceedings. The inspiriting example and success of that 
Association, combined with a general desire in the public mind 
for information, have naturally led to the institution of a num- 
ber of provincial associations, essentially similar to that of Edin- 
burgh in their constituent elements and objects, and from which 
numerous applications have been received by the lecturers and 
others connected with it for advice and assistance in the gene- 
ral direction of their efforts, and especially in procuring through 
them the services of able and qualified lecturers. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, from the very limited means a by indivi- 
duals of making known their wants and enlisting others in the 
cause, few of these applications have been entirely successful ; 
for although it is believed that many young men may be found 
who possess the talents and information necessary to enable 
them to lecture with success, yet, from there having hitherto 
been no general demand for such talent, very few individuals 
have adopted lecturing to popular audiences as a profession. 

At the same time, it is certain that an extensive demand for 
instructors of this kind bas arisen, and there is every reason to 
believe that it will be permanent, and increase. ‘I'he 
which may be accomplished by means of scientific lecturcs de- 
livered to popular audiences in a luminous style, with the re- 
quisite illustrations, is incalculable; and any means which can 
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be adopted to advance it, must contribute to the ultimate ad- 
vantage of the nation. i 

Impressed with the importance of facilitating in every possi- 
ble way the attainment of the objects which these associations 
have in view, and believing that a central society to serve as a 
medium of communication between them and lecturers would 
be eminently useful for this purpose, a number of gentlemen 
of Edinburgh, mariy of them connected with the business of 
public instruction, have formed themselves into a society for 
the purpose of aiding provincial associations in procuring qua- 
lifed lecturers; and they now announce their object and rules 
of action to the public. 

Approving of the principle which has hitherto been acted on 
by the Edinburgh Philosophical Association—that the demand 
for instruction, as well as the arrangements for obtaining it, 
should emanate from the people themselves—they have resolved 
that “ they shall not send forth teachers or lecturers, nor pub- 
lish books or tracts, nor provide apparatus, on their own ac- 
count, or at their own expense; but that their object shall be 
limited to aiding local associations by advice and influence in 
procuring lecturers, books, and apparatus,” and in selecting 
useful and interesting subjects for the lectures. 

The plan of their proceedings is the following :— 

They invite provincial associations which may be desirous of 
obtaining their assistance, to communicate to them through 
their secretary the following information. 

1. The name of the Association, with the names and ad- 
dresses of the office-bearers, 

2. The number of members of whom the Association consists. 

3. The accommodation, in the form of lecture-rooms and ap- 

ratus, which they possess, or can command. 

4, The subjects, and the particular days and hours, for which 
they wish to procure lecturers. 

5. The remuneration which they can afford to pay to lec- 
turers for their services, with any other particulars which may 
affect the terms of an arrangement ; especially any circumstances 
likely to affect in a peculiar manner a lecturer's expenses in 
travelling to and residing in the locality of the Association. 

They likewise invite persons willing to become lecturers to 
inform them regarding the subjects they may be prepared to 
undertake, and such ather particulars as may facilitate arrange- 
ments with the parties interested. 

The society will meet on the first Monday of every month, 
or oftener, if required, and will use means to make the demands 
communicated to them known to the class of persons who may 
feel an interest in supplying them. As some of the members 
have had experience in public teaching, the society will be glad 
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w communicate the results of the experience of those members 
both to associations and to candidates for employment as lec- 
turers. They will also use every means in their power to as- 
certain the qualifications of lecturers before recommending them. 
In short, the society will endeavour to form a medium of com- 
munication between the parties who want instruction, and those 
who may be willing to impart it. The labours of this associa- 
tion shall be entirely gratuitous. They will confine their ex- 
ertions strictly to the sphere of useful and entertaining science, 
and to the duty of bringing provincial associations Into com- 
munication with properly qualified teachers, for the advan 
and accommodation of both pares They will at all times 
ready, moreover, to offer such advice in regard to the subjects 
and modes of instruction as their own experience shall enable 
them to suggest. - 

The office-bearers elected at the first meeting, held on 21st 
December 1835, are— 


William Murray, Esq. of Henderland, x 7 A President, 
Jobn Robison, Esq. Sec. R. S. Ed. View. Pa 

George Combe, Esa. : ; 700. j 
Sir S. Mackenzie, Bart. 

Sir 5 Jardine. Council. 
Patrick Neill, Esq. LL. D., F. R. S. E,, &c. 


Dr D. B. Reid, Lecturer on Chemistry, 
Dr W. Gregory, Lecturer on Chemistry, 


Natural pee 15 = e Acting Committes of Com- 
The Rev. J. P. Ni ob Lecturer on Na- tion and Examination. 
tural Philosophy, 
Dr Andrew Combe, F.R.C.P. 
„ Secretary and Trearwrer. 


For obvious reasons, all communications to the secretary: 
must be post-paid, otherwise they will not be received; and 
they ought to be addressed thus: “ Robert Cox, Secretary to 
the Society for aiding in the General Diffusion of Science, 
23 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh.” ‘Communications ought to 
be in the secretary's hands about a week befare the meeting at 
which they are to be considered, in order that he may announce 
to the members what business will on each occasion be submit- 
ted to them. 


ARTICLE VI. 


ANATOMICAL REPORT ON THE SKULL OF DR SPURZ HEIM: 
read before the Boston Phrenological Society. By Naraanizt B. 
Suunrrxrr, M. D.“ 

Havine been appointed a committee on the skull of our la- 
mented friend Spurzheim—the anatomist who, by dissecting 


From the Annals of Phrenology, vol. ii. p. 72. The cut on p. 41. is added 
by ourselves.—Ep. P. J. 
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the brain, first displayed to the eye its fibrous and ganglionary 
structure, and demonstrated the direction and connection of its 
filaments—the discoverer of many of the relations existing be- 
tween the spiritual faculties of the mind and their material 
cerebral instruments—the philosopher who, by the greatness of 
his own mind, raised craniology and physiognomy to the ethi- 
eal science, Phrenology,—I offer with diffidence the followin 
report, fearing that it is unworthy of its subject, and less mi- 
nute and extended than may have been wished. 

Deeming the mental characteristics of this distinguished man 
well known, I shall not advert to them, but shall confine my- 
self as strictly as possible to an anatomical description of such 
parts of the cranium as seem to have a phrenological bearing, 
or, in other words, which immediately enclose the encephalon. 
To others, more experienced in cranioscopical taxis, is left the 
0 portunity of determining the exact form and size of the de- 
velopment of the different individual portions of the cerebral 
mass. Adhering to the phrenological motto ‘ res non verba 
queso, I shall merely state facts, and leave others to draw their 
own conclusions. . 

It is well known that the skull of Dr Spurzheim received the 
funeral honours which were bestowed upon his other remains, 
and that it was the intention of his Boston friends to deposit 
it in the grave with his body.* This last intention was never 
carried into effect, it having been subsequently understood that 
such interment would violate an often expressed wish of Dr 
Spurzheim, On this subject, his friend, George Combe, Esq. ` 
of Edinburgh, the distinguished writer on Phrenology, says, in 
a letter to Mr Capen, “ The whole conduct of your country- 
men towards him (Dr Spurzheim) was excellent. In one par- 
ticular only would a knowledge of Dr Spurzheim’s own wish 
have made an alteration. I have often heard him say, ‘ When 
I die, I hope they will not bury my skull: it will prove what my 
dispositions were, and afford the best answer lo my calumnia- 
tors. Dr Gall expressed a similar wish in regard to his own, 
when he returned to Cuvier a skull which that great naturalist 
had sent, with the message ‘ that it appeared to him to confirm 
his (Gall’s) doctrine of the physiology of the brain’ < Take 
back that skull, said the then dying philosopher to Cuvier's 
messenger, and tell Cuvier that there is now only oxy, wanting 
to complete my collection; it is my own ; it will soon be there, 
as a powerful testimony of the truth of my doctrine.’ 

* Dr S. lies buried on the most conspicuous mound in the cemetery at 
Mount Auburn, under a beautiful monument, exquisitely carved from a 
block of Italian marble, by European artists, in imitation of the tomb of the 
Scipios. The word ‘SPURZHEIM' cut upon the stone in Roman capitals ; 
though a simple inscription, speaks more eloquently than could any laboured 


epitaph. This beautiful monument is enclosed by an elliptical iron fence, 
and was erected by the munificence of Wm. Sturgis, Esq. af this city. 
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Dr Spurzbeim's skull was therefore prepared and bleached 
dy Dr Lew and myself, and is now preserved, with the brain, 
in a fire-proof safe in the society’s 
hall, equally free to be seen 
the friends and calumniators’ of 
the great spirit of its late posses- 
sor. This skull is much larger 
than the average of large crania, 
as may be inferred by the immense 
weight of the brain which it eon- 
tained,* and much the greatest 
portion of which was situated in 
the part of the cavity of the cra- 
nium, anterior to the auditory 
orifices. Indeed, with the ex- 
ception of two or three, it is the 
largest skull that I have ever 
seen. 

That there may be no misunderstanding with regard to the 
dimensions of the skull, I have taken the measurements in 
inches, and, as far as practicable, from anatomical points, 


Inches. 
Greatest circumference (measured horizontally )). 22 
length from occipital protuberance to the frontal sinuses, 74 
Distance from occipital protuberance to the naso-frontal articulation 
5 measured (ver the heard, . . . . - 13,% 
ai nas. frontal articulation to superior angle of the vccipi- 
tal bone . . . . . A 
... Daso-frontal articulation to the anterior extremity of 
the sagittal suture, . a ‘ . . 5 47¹ 
occipital protuberance to superior angle of the ocelpi- 
tal bone. . . . . . . . 235 
+ occipital protuberance to anterior extremity of the 
sagittal suture, . . . . . . . 61 
Greatest breadth of skull, measured between the temporal bones, 1 
inch above the orifices of the ears, . . ‘ 6: 
Distance from mastoid process to mastoid process 570 
** ear to ear, . . . . . . . . dij- 
see ca .. naso-frontal articulation, „ ig J . 4j 
tos 2 .. frontal sinuses, . . . . . . 4776 
+ anterior extremity of sagittal suture, . . 55 
e © oes .. summit of head, r à š ‘ 3 570 
* 2 . superior angle of occipital bone, < 47¹⁰ 
sas, (> dei .. occipital protuberance, . . ` A 45 
„ e .. eur over the summit of the skull in a vertical 
direction, . . . . . 14 
+. .. around the lower part of the forehead . 114 


Dr 8. died on the 10th of Nov. 1832. His brain was weighed on the 
12th. Being present, I took an account of the weight, which, after deduct- 
ing for that of the napkins, &c. which were used, was exactly 3 pounds 7 
ounces and 1 dram, or 554 ounces avoirdupois. The brain was previously 
deprived of its liquors, and divested of the dura-mater. 
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Distance from ear to ear around the back of the skull at the occipital 


protuberance, . . 9 
ee -parietal protuberance to parietal protuberance, . a 
_ «. between the anterior inferior angles of the parietal bones, 5% 
Camper's facial angle, é „ . lu degrees. 


The other measurements agree with the following, published 
in No. XXXIX. of the Edinburgh Phrenelogical Journal, 
taken from the cast which the Society sent to Edinburgh. 


Greatest circumference of head {measured horizontally over Individuality, 


Constructiveness, Destructiveness, and Philoprogenitiveness), 22) 
From occipital spine to Individuality, over the top of the head 134 
.. Ear to ear, vertically over the top of the hend, à ` 131 


. Philoprogenitiveness to Individuality, in a straight line, -+ 77 
.. Concentrativeness to Comparison, : y ‘ 1 

.. Ear to Philoprogenitiveness, ; 8 5 ; 4) 
se Individuality, . ‘ 5 : F 15 
..... Benevolence, i z P f à 8 D} 
4 Firmness, P : ' : 5 


+. Destructiveness to Destructiveneas, . . . . r 6; 
s. Secretiveness to Secretiveness, à . à è f ” 670 
.. Cautiousness to Cautiousness, 8 . F è R 8 81 
.. Ideality to Idealit). 5 „ s . ae oe . 4j 
.. Acquisitiveness to. Acquisitiveness, Rie ie ? A 81 
. Constructiveness to Construetivenese, à $ xX 8 45 
.. Mastoid process to Mastoid process, . . ‘se ae y 


The discrepancies between these two lists of measurements 
are of very little importance. All the measurements in that 
from the skull were taken several times, and found to agree 
with others that I took from a cast in my collection, which 1 
made at the same time, and in the same mould, with those sent 
to Europe. The errors are therefore in the list of our Edin- 
burgh friends, and may have arisen from the accidental mov- 
ing of their callipers. 

The texture of the skull is fine, and the substance compact, 
with little or no diploe. Externally, the sutures are very dis- 
tinct; but inter they are so obliterated as to be scarcely 
visible. I have never seen the interior of a cranium where the 
digital impressions, adapted to the exterior of the convolutions 
of the brain, are so well marked ; on this account a mould, par- 
ticularly of the anterior region, would give as good an idea of 
the form and size of the convolutions as the best possible cast 
of the brain. Such a mould would also give a correct idea of 
the form of the encephalon. I have in my collection a cast of 
the brain, which I took soon after Dr Spurzheim’s decease, 


© Notwithstanding the prominence of the furehead, this measurement is 
taken correctly. Two causes combine to make this angle small in the bead of 
Dr Spurzheim; lat, the great length of the face; and, 2d, the extra high ei. 
tuation of the ear. This is another fact which goes against the intellectual 
angle of Camper. 
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and which is the best that could be obtained; nevertheless, on 
account of its flattened appearance and indistinctness, I have 
never multiplied it. Moulds representing the form of the cavity 
of the cranium, or rather the contents of this cavity, have been 
tiken; one from the base and anotber from the vault. . These, 
however, have been joined fogether by an unskilful artist, more 
intent upon getting money thin giving a true representation of 
the interior of the skull. The result,. thérefore, is, that the 
cast which we possess in the cabinet, and which has been circu- 
lated, is froin half of an inch to an inch higher than the cavit 
of which it pretends to be a mould. By the aid of casts whic! 
I took at the same time, 8 with the skull itself and the 
original incorrect cast (which I had the good fortune to obtain), 
I have been able, in a great degree, to rectify the mistake. 
Nevertheless, I would not have this considered otherwise than 
an approximation to the truth. If a cast of this cavity is really 
needed, another should be taken and that by responsible work- 
men, that accuracy, so essential to phrenological observation, 
a be secured. , 

n point of thickness, with a few exceptions, which will be 
mentioned as each bone is considered, this skull does not vary 
from the standard measure. As is the case in ninety-nine out 
of one hundred skulls, the orbitar portion of the frontal bone, 
the squamous of the temporal, and the inferior of the occipital, 
= so ain as to be tranalucent, and the otber portions thick 

opake. 

Of the frontal bone, the superior lateral portions on both 
sides, lying against the coronal suture above the temporal ridges, 
and moulded on the organs of Marvellousness Imitation, 
are somewhat thicker than the other parts of the same bone; 
while the portion lying directly between the above-mentioned 
parts and over the organs of Benevolence, is of the usual stand- 
ard thickness. ‘Those portions called the frontal eminences, 
particularly the innermost parts which form the wall before the 
organs of Causality, and also the portions over the organ of 
Tune, on both sides of the head, notwithstanding the ridge 
passing over the latter, are, from the thinness of the bone, trans- 
lucent, and very distinctly defined within. The frontal sinuses, 
though prominent, are smal] for a man of Spurzheim’s age, 
(56 years,) and extend only over the organs of Individuality, 
Form, Size, and Weight, whose developments are very obviously 
moulded by the inner plate of the skull. It was the opinion 
of Dr S. that his own frontal sinuses were small: this ju 
ment is verified by the skull itself. The orbitar plates of this 
bene are peculiar for the depth of their digital impreasions, and 
for the definiteness and agreement of these with the divisions 
on the marked busts. Could it have been possible for either 
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Gall or Spurzheim himself to have marked the division lines of 
the organs on the outside of this skull from these impressions 
within, I believe he would have been astonished at the exact- 
ness of the correspondence just mentioned. This is partly 
shewn in the horizontal section (fig. I.) “ which I have traced 
with the greatest accuracy from the skull, its vault being di- 
vided in such a manner as to allow it to be done without any 
chance of error. The section from which the drawing is traced 
is marked by the dotted line in figure 2, and is made (fig. 1.) 
in the range of the developments of the organs of Eventuality, 
Locality, Time, Tune, Constructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Se- 
cretiveness. Destructiveness, Combativeness, and Philoprogeni- 
tiveness. Figure 2. represents the vertical section, Tikewive 
traced from the skull, giving a profile view of the skull. As 
this drawing was made in the median line, the inner plate was 
not traced, for the reason, that the bone, being thicker in that 
part and forming a ridge for the attachment of the falciform 
process of the 5 would not communicate a correct 
idea of its thickness. ; 

Of the sphenoidal bone, nothing is peculiarly worthy of re- 
mark, except the greater than usual extent and depth of the 
sella turcica, the cavity in which lay the pituitary body, and 
the greater prominence of the clinoid processes. . 

‘The temporal bones are thin, except at their occipital por- 
tions, which are thicker than common, and their mastoid and 
2 portions, which, though generally thick, are here more 

ulky than usual. 

Nothing uncommon exists with respect to the occipital bone, 
except the great size of the foramen ovale, or hole in which 
the medulla oblongata lay. The width of this hole is one inch 
and six twentieths; the length one inch and eleven twentieths. 

The parietal bones are the most irregular in point of thick- 
ness of all the bones in Dr Spurzheim’s cranium. At their pos- 
terior inferior angles, over the organs of Combativeness, the 
are much thicker than we usually see parietal bones. This is 
well shewn in the drawing of the horizontal section of the 
cranium.’ The portions of these bones over the organs of Self- 
Esteem and Love of Approbation are also more thick, while 
their posterior portions lying over the organs of Firmness are 
very thin, even to translucency. Again, there are portions 
running from the anterior inferior angles of these bones to the 
thin portion just mentioned, which are moulded on the organs 
of Acquisitiveness and Conscientiousness, which are much thick- 
ened, l 

Having completed, in as few words as possible, a description 
of the skull committed to me, I shall, without drawing any con- 

© Engraved in the Annals, to which the reader is reſerred.— ED. P. J. 
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clusion, ask the following question. From the knowledge which 
we possess relating to the characteristics of Dr Spurzheim, to- 
gether with the fact that the bones of the frontal region and 
pe of the sincipital are thinner than usual, and more distinct- 
y marked with digital impressions, may we not infer that the 
organs on which these bones are formed, continually changing 
and forming anew, are more active than those on which the 
bone has become thickened without other marks than those in. 
distinctly determined by the boundaries of organs? 


ARTICLE VII. 


PATHOLOGICAL CONTRIBUTION TO PHRENOLOGY—Case of 
a Patient in the Montrose Lunatic Asylum. By W. A. F. Browne. 


Two centuries past, the Royal Society included among its 
inquiries the study of witchcraft, and Glanvil, * one of its most 
staunch supporters, composed an erudite treatise on the subject. 
In this he denounced scepticism of sorcery as equivalent to he- 
resy of faith ; for the man who doubted the existence of witches, 
must, he argued, disbelieve the existence of Deity—patriots 
and philosophers, saints and sages, united in the opinion, that 
the fait. if not the whole, of the evils of the time, could be 
traced to the machinations, and could be removed only by the 
extirpation, of these miscreants. Those who differed on every 
other topic, agreed in this; those who hated each other, plot: 
ted against each other, persecuted each other, were bound to- 
gether as if by a tie of love or common danger in this the com- 
mon and national cause; and a crusade was declared against 
those who believed too much and those who believed too little. 
If with the philosopher of the day it was believed that super- 
natural powers could be acquired and exercised in virtue of the 
performance of certain rites; and if in a philosophic spirit the 
experiment of evocation was tried; whether it siceecded. or not, 
the ordeal, condemnation, and the stake followed inevitably, 
But if, on the contrary, a doubt wes suggested as to the reality 
of such powers, the sceptic was treated as a malignant, and 
burning or drowning as inevitably prescribed. This singular 
mode of making justice e „ is satirized by Butler, in 
allusion to the ordeal, when recording— 

~“ that within a year 
Three score were hanged within one shire 
Some only for not being drowned.” + 


It is difficult to determine under which category my patient 


® See Gorton’s Biographies! Dictionary, and Conolly’s Inquiry, p. 416. 
+ Hudibras, part ii canto lii line 143. : 


— — 
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would. have fallen whether she would have belonged to the per- 
secutors or the persecuted. For not only did she firmly believe 
in witches, and their influence over herself and others, but she 
practised certain very suspicious ceremonies, for the purpose 
either of exorcising or of propidating them, which the inquisi- 
tor-general, Hopkins, would scarcely have held to be orthodox. 
This much is obvious, that that opinion which prevailed amongst 
our academicians, and whith afforded scope for the learning and 
piety of Dr J. Glanvil, 5 her to an asylum where she 
spent a large portion of her life, displaying no other peculiarity 
or alienation. of mind. i 
The history of her delusions may be divided into three pe- 
riods. The incidents which have been preserved of these are 
neither varied nor numerous, but they are sufficiently distinct 
and characteristic. : e 
I. The first of these may be called the era of the propensi- 
ties. The duration of this period must be limited to four 
15 for although it is highly probable that the dominion of 
er passions, as well as of her delusions, extended over the whole 
of her life, there is no authority for drawing this conclusion 
from the meagre account which exists of her case. Indeed from 
it we learn that her malady was exasperated by confinement, 
—that the paroxyems of frenzy were increased in frequency,— 
and that, although originally docile, she became obstinate, 
noisy, and unmanageable. There is no evidence that at this 
time she cherished any specific hallucinations, The derange- 
ment was of the temper rather than of the intellect. But from 
the expressions employe it is to be presumed that it was not 
exempt. Previously to her confinement she had borne several 
natural children ; and, apparently in reference to her own faux 
pas, 5 and accused every one, but especially her 
spiritual guide, of the most improper, indecent, and dishonest 
conduet. 1 
II. In 1826 commenced the era of superstition. At that 
time, she appears to have become reconciled to her fellow- mor- 
tals, wreaking all her irritability on the inhabitants of a world 
which occupied more of her thoughts than that in which she 
lived. She was tormented by devils, spirits, and witches; and 
so unceasing were these attacks, that her time was oy equal- 
ly divided between attempts to make herself useful in the esta- 
blishment, and struggles against her combined enemies. From 
the witches she could defend herself, but she had nothing with 
which to assail the others but oaths and abjurations. Every 
object around was witched, but her own clothes were most deep- 
ly impregnated with the moral poison. These underwent a 
nightly process of purification, which was effected by shaking 
and then breathing over them. The spirits were Invariably 
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seen in the air or on the top of the garden-wall: they appeared 
to her in thousands, or rather in myriads, of variqus colours, ab- 
though red devils seem to have been the predominating species. 
For this she assigned a very plausible reason: * How could it 
be otherwise, seeing that they came out of the burning fire ?” 
These incandescent demons addressed her; and the conversa- 
tion, which she carried on in a scream, had always the effect of 
rousing her Combativeness and Destructiveness.” =~ 

III. The last few aan comprehend the era of imbecility. 
She was now as superannuated, and lived on the re- 
putation of her former oddities. While some of her peculiari- 
ties were blotted out with the faculties upon the derangemetit 
of which they depended, she still believed in witchcraft and saw 
spirits. The latter she distinguished by the singular appella- 
tion of “ strategies,” a title selected either from some fancied 
property of the object or in that poverty of language under 
which she now laboured. It is not a little remarkable, that she 
averred that these beings were employed in assailing her in the 
same manner as the Yahoos are described by Swift to annoy 
their foes. She no longer conversed with her familiars, nor 
could she ever describe them to me further than as thinge: 
Often she gazed intently on the sky as if they still were visible. 
She was now generally silent, and sat brooding over the fire or 
basking in the sun. Sometimes she was roused to converse. I. 
on one unfortunate occasion, succeeded in getting a rejoinder by. 
unintentionally wounding her Self-Esteem, To the question 
* How are ye to-day, auld wife?“ she answered, I'm no sae 
dooms auld, Sir — Doctor.“ In, the pronunciation of this, as of 
every sentence she uttered, the last word, especially if it was a 
title of respect, was not articulated for many seconds after the 
others, and when the individual to whom it was addressed was 
probably out of hearing. She formerly used to be fond of and 
excel in psalmody. For several years she has sung none. She 
became slovenly and dirty in her dress, and although anxious 
to be clean and neat as of yore, could not succeed. Her walk 
was vacillating, and she was accustomed to guide herself by 
the touch. is, from her being for many years purblind, did 
not attract much notice; but ultimately it was discovered that 
she could not find her way in the common sitting-room, and she 
was pronounced by the keeper to be N dottied o- 
imbecile. With the exception of having a common abscess on 
the side, she enjoyed good health, rarely complaining even of 
headach, until the night of the 5th October 1885, when she was 
suddenly seized with apoplexy, and never spoke afterwards. She 
died on the 8th, and the head was opened on the 9th. 
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_ Predominating Organs. Wonder, Cautiousness, Veneration, Benevolence, 
and Destructiveness. ; 


Autopsy.—“ On removing the skull-cap, an effusion of blood, 
amounting to about two drachms, was observed, which a peared 
to have flowed from the occipital sinuses. A large patek of ex- 
travasated blood was seen upon the base of the left lobe of the 
cerebellum.* Great vascularity was observed upon the right 
hemisphere, immediately above the corpus callosum. The ge- 
neral vascularity of the membranes was increased, but that of 
the medullary matter diminished. On examining the anterior 
lobes, two large tumours were observed—the one situate in the 
substance of the anterior lobe of the left hemisphere ; the other 
situate on the right side of the falx, but evidently arising from 
the left. The latter appeared not only to have compressed, and 
to have caused some degree of atrophy in the right hemisphere, 
but actually to have been united to it in substance. This tu- 
mour was about the size of a pigeon's egg, tuberculated in struc- 
ture, and at its base connected with the other. The tumour 
first mentioned was about the size of a small hen’s egg, and. oc- 
cupied the whole of the convolutions of one-third of the ante- 
rior lobe. On being cut into, its structure appeared to be dense, 
compact, and medullary. Around it posteriorly was detected 
a large apopletic cell, containing certainly half an ounce of coa- 
gulated blood. Tlie medullary matter surrounding the cell 
was of soft consistence, and of a bright crome-yellow colour. 
As to the disease generally, it occupied the whole of the ante- 
rior lobe of the left hemisphere; while the atrophy of the right 
hemisphere, produced by the smaller tumour, extended chiefly 
to. the convolutions 5 to the superciliary ridge. 
The larger tumour occupied the situation of the convolutions, 
these having been maged. ; and only a thin medullary expansion 
remained covering the tumour. It was observed that the con- 


* This patch of blood was fluid, and must have been recent: it may bave 
been produced during the sttempts to remove the brain. 
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volutions of the middle and posterior lobes of the right hemi- 
sphere seemed as if they were crushed and compacted together, 
in the manner described as taking place in hypertrophia cerebri“ 
The compactness here alluded to was likewise observed to exist 
in a great degree in the middle lobe of the left hemisphere. 
The rest of the brain, with the exception of the anterior lobe of 
the right hemisphere, which was affected by the pressure of the 
smaller tumour, was increased in density and firmness. The 
olfactory and optic nerves, but ially the latter, were dis- 
tinctly atrophied. ‘The corpus callosum and central parts of 
the brain seemed to be quite healthy. No effusion had taken 
place in either of the lateral ventricles. A small medullary 
tumour was detected upon the internal surface of the dura ma- 
ter 

„W. A. F. Browne, Surgeon. 

„ SamuEt CLARKE, Student of Medicine. 

„ Ros nT PArkuson, Student of Medicine. 

“ Joun Tnousox, Student of Medicine.“ 


The instruction to be derived from a consideration of this 
ease is of two kinds. It affords an additional proof of the cor- 
rectness of the organology, or the location of the organs, and 
illustrates the phrenological doctrines on the subject of insa- 


nity. . 

We have divided the course of the disease, in reference to its 
duration, into three penod: In reference to its nature, how- 
ever, there appear to have been only two—a period of the pre- 
ternatural excitement of one set of ers, and a period of the 
extinction of another set. Originally, the whole brain seems to 
have participated in the marbid action, as her disease is entered 
in the case-book as common insanity, by which is meant gene- 
ral mental disturbance. She is subsequently stated to have 
been refractory, noisy, and violent. Her Destructiveness and 
Combativeness were very large. Her tranquillity was afterwards 
restored ; she became obedient and -tempered—at peace 
with man, but at war with supernatural agencies. She now de- 
livered herself up to superstitious delusions, and remained for 
many years engrossed and governed by their power. The large 
development and diseased activity of Wonder, affecting an ig- 
norant and weakened intellect, impressed her with a belief in 


© See a resumé of Dr Simm’s paper on Hypertrophy and Atrophy of th 
Brain, published in the London Reale and Surgical Journal, vol. väi 
p. 305. 

+ The brain is still in my possession, and exhibits the condition bere de- 
scribed, with the exception of such features as are transitory, and have been, 
from their nature, obliterated. 
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the existence of such beings. Her Caution led her to dread 
them, her Combativeness and Destructiveness to defy and op- 
pose them, while the whole of the Knowing Organs gave reality 
to the vision, by embuing it with qualities borrowed from ob- 
jects previously seen. 

One of the tumours was embedded im the substance of the 
brain occupying the greater part of the anterior lobe; the other, 
proceeding from the same origin,* was attached to the substance 
of the anterior lobe of the opposite side, compressing it, and by 
its weight and pressure causing the wasting of the whole region, 
but especially of the convolutions which rest upon the supra- 
orbital plate. As to the precise commencement or the rapidity 
of the progress of these tumours, no evidence can be procured. 
No coma, no paralysis, no bodily symptom announced their ex- 
istence; and if we except the striking change observed in her 
manner, and which, to an observer ignorant of Phrenology, 
would have conveyed no distinct idea at all, there were no 
grounds for suspecting disease in this part of the brain. It is 
probable that the growth of the tumours was very gradual, and 
that the formation of the apoplectic cell was sudden, and in con- 
sequence of the irritation which the presence of such a large 
foreign body must have produced. To the former are referri- 
ble the cessation of old habits, and imbecility ; to the latter, the 
stupor which preceded death. 

When used by the uneducated, unaccustomed as they are to 
the higher operations of intellect, the word imòecilit means an 
impairment or bereavement of the observing faculties—of the 
ability to perceive and describe the qualities of external objects. 
In this sense the keeper obviously used the synonym = dottled,“ 
in indicating the situation of the patient. Of the manifestations 
of Causality and Comparison we have no means of judging. 
During the earlier stages of her alienation, they appear rarely 
to have been ealled into action ; and when they were so, their 
exercise was as much perverted as that of the other powers. 
Latterly they had ceased to act, and, from the state of the brain, 
could not have acted. During the era of superstition, the 
Knowing Organs were peculiarly affected. Locality fixed the 
spirits to particular spots, Colour gave them the additional qua- 

ity of edhen and Number conjured them up in legions. But 
as the disease proceeded, as a greater portion of brain was in- 
volved, and more severely injured, a difference in the manifes- 
tation became apparent. i l : 
The question may be here introduced—Could it be that this 
intense and long-continued activity induced the change of struc- 
ture, the development of the tumours, which ultimately led to 


»The common origin has not yet been traced by dissection. 
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the extinction of these very powers? That long - continued 
funetional disease of other parts of the body, the heart for ex- 
ample, does cause organie disease, cannot now be doubted; and 
it would be difficult to point out any reason why the same law 
should not apply to the brain.* Passion is frequently the ex- 
citing cause of apoplexy, thus breaking down and destroying 
the texture of the brain as effectually as a musket-ball, or the 
process of inflammation. May not, then, the irritation of a dis- 
eased mental impression, sustained for years, act in a like man- 
ner ?+ Be this as it may, the following facts are certain. The 
tumours mutilated the organs of Tune and Time, and she who 
was formed for and fond of singing, ceases to sing, or be af- 
fected by music. Order is implicated ; and first she is afflicted 
by the defilement of her aérial persecutors; and, secondly, she 
who was the pattern of neatness and cleanliness, becomes slo- 
venly and dirty. Self-Esteem, which was large, prompted her 
to resume her former habits; but the effort was vain—she knew 
not how to do so. The disease of the organ of Language was 
indicated by her unusual taciturnity, and her peculiar mode of 
expression. Weight participated, and she could not walk with- 
out staggering. Locality was completely destruyed, and she 
lost her way in the common hall, with all the objects in which 
she had been for years familiar. 

The diseased phenomena of the other Knowing Organs, such 
as Form, Size, &c. were unfortunately not noticed. Indeed, it 
is remarkable that details of so many peculiarities, and those so 
strikingly illustrative of the pathology of the disease, have been 
preserved. The loss of others, which must have existed, and 


Many of Serres's cages of cerebellar apoplexy appear to countenance these 
views. Should they prove to be correct, many of the most obscure phenome- 
na of insanity will become easily explicable—such, for instance, as the manner 
in which the indulgence of particular propensities, or the violent excitement 
of other powers, produces permanent disease. ' 


+ We are inclined to regard Mr ‘the deranged — this olat as Jois 
plausible than the supposition tbat e perceptions o patient 
were the result, not tine pan, of the disease. Vision-seeing, no doubt, indi- 
cates great exaltation of the functions of the Knowing Organs: but the ques- 
tion bere arises, Did vision-seeing precede and give origin to the disease ; or 
was not the order of events rather the reverse of this? The organ of Won- 
der, we admit, stimulates the Knowing so as to occasion the percep- 
tion of apparitions; and it is intelligible that in this way disease of the an- 
terior lobe might arise from functional excess. We are not aware, however, 

any instance of such an occurrence bas been recorded ; while, on the con- 

„ are many where disease of the Koowing Orgins was Gate 
of seeing. Unless the organ of Wonder in Mr Browne's patient 40 0 
rise to the perception of apparitions during her whole life, we must conclude 
that disease wes present before such perception took place. Besides, the organs 
of Order and Number, which are not essential for vislon-seeing, and would 
therefore not be implicated in the supposed functional excess, were notwith- 
standing affected by the disease —EDI TOR. 

D2 
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might have proved still more valuable in the exposition, está- 
blishes the necessity for noting every particular in the conduct 
of the insane, however trivial the manifestation, and however 
chronic and incurable the malady may be. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


PHRENOLOGY SIMPLIFIED: Being an Exposition of the Principles 
and Applications of Phrenology to the Practical Uses of Life. Intended 
as a Sequel to the Catechism of Phrenology.” By a Member of the 
Phrenological Society of Edinburgh. Glasgow: W. R. M‘Phun. 1836, 
Pp. 208. ; 


Tux anonymous compiler of this volume, calling himself a 
member of the Phrenological Society, states in his preface, that 
“ in preparing it for the press, utility, more than originality, 
has been aimed at.” This avowal is, no doubt, exceedingly 
candid ; but its import would have been yet more clear had 
the writer mentioned that, of his 208 pages, about 188 are 
transcribed verbatim from works already in the hands of the 
public, generally without acknowledgment—thus leaving twenty 
which seem to have the attribute of “ originality.” In plain 
terms, we have never witnessed a grosser instance of barefaced 
plagiarism, or greater clumsiness in stringing stolen para- 
graphs together. The works chiefly plundered are the Phre- 
nological Journal, Mr Combe's Constitution of Man, and trea- 
tises by Dr Caldwell. For more than three-fourths of his ma- 
terials the compiler is indebted to our pages, so that in aim- 
ing at utility” he has laid us pretty severely under contribu- 
tion. From p. 24 to 68, he has copied nearly the whole of Dr 
Caldwell’s Treatise on Penitentiary Discipline from the seventh 
volume of the Journal, awkwardly intermixing with it (“ in il- 
lustration,” he says of what we have just stated”! p. 32), ex- 
tracts from the Constitution of Man, pp. 186 and 138, the 
Transactions of the Phrenological Society, p. 313, and our 
fifth volume, p. 557. At p. 51, he suddenly jumps from Dr 
Caldwell’s essay to the Prospectus of the Phrenological Society 
of Paris (translated in our seventh volume, p. 295), wherein is 
set forth the utility of Phrenology to artists; but on p. 55 he 
resumes with Dr Caldwell the subject of prison-discipline ! 
‘Then follow (p. 59) an anecdote from the Court Journal, and 
(p. 63) a second slice of the Prospectus of the Parisian Society. 
On p. 65 Dr Caldwell is rejoined at the point where he was 
Pee from on p. 59, and nothing is found but extracts from 

is essay above named, and from his Thoughts on Physical 
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Education, till we arrive at p. 71, where commences a series of 
acknowledged extracts from the Journal on various topics, oc- 
cupying twelve pages. Then, on p. 82, a leap is suddenly 
taken from an adventure in a stage-coach, back to penitentiary 
discipline; and Dr Caldwell is once more faithfully adhered to 
till we reach p. 98. Here the compiler introduces, with the 
following veracious words, a page of quotation from a different 
author: “ Since writing the above, we have laid our hands on 
a description of the person of Jesus Christ,” &c. Yet every 
syllable of “ the above” is from the pen of Dr Caldwell, except 
in one sentence on p. 83, where a little alteration was con- 
venient: instead of saying, as Dr C. does. We possess the 
skull of a man who was executed at the age of about thirty, for 
the last of nine murders, the whole of which he acknowledged 
he had committed from an inherent love of slaughter,” the com- 
piler (who might have been requested to exhibit the said cra- 
nium) tells the reader that * we have seen the skull of a man,” 
&c. Perhaps, however, he took a trip to Kentucky for the 
pu of inspecting it. From p. 100 Dr Caldwell's treatise 
on Penitentiary Discipline is again unmercifully plundered as 
far as p. 118, where the compiler aays— We shall conclude 
our remarks on the discipline of prisons by a few cases illustra- 
tive of Phrenology, communicated by Dr Otto of Copenhagen 
to the Phrenological Journal.” With these cases, accordingly, 
he fills seven or eight pages, at the end of which, still copying 
verbatim from the Journal, he speaks thus in his own person— 
„We leave it to every body acquainted with Phrenology to 
judge,” &c. (p. 120); and again“ In the foregoing remarks we 
ave entirely confined ourselves to the application of phrenologi- 
cal principles to the reformation of criminals, and to moral edu- 
cation generally. We shall now,” he adds, attempt to shew 
that they may be applied with equal power and efficacy to re- 
ligious instruction,” (p. 123). And with this flourish he intro- 
duces unacknowledged quotations from Mr Combe to the mo- 
derate amount of twenty-six pages! Nearly the whole of these 
are from our seventh volume, pp. 325, 201-4, 326, 204, 
, 827-330, 205-212. Then we are treated (p. 149) with a 
speech of Dr Welsh at a dinner of the Phrenological Society, 
an extract from Dr Combe's work on Mental Derangement, 
and eleven pages of a report of a lecture by Mr Deville. Next 
comes (p. 163.) a narrative of Dr Spurzheim’s visit to the 
Edinburgh Lunatic Asylum, which is acknowledged to be 
taken from the Journal. On p. 167, (We proceed now,” says 
the compiler, to speak of the principles of Phrenology as ap- 
plicable in the formation of marriages ;” but, instead of peak 
ing” as proposed, he makes other men for him, in plun- 
ing Messrs Combe and Smart (Phren. Jour. vii. 414, and viii. 
464-472), by whose aid his volume is carried as far as p. 182. 
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On the followin a h is stolen from Dr Caldwell's 
Thoughts on Physical Education, and afterwards Mr Combe 
(Phren. Jour. vii. 412-13-20-21-27) is quoted from, down to 
P. 187. Next are fifteen pages (plundered verbatim from the 
Journal, v. 426; vi. 211-15, 218; v. 427) on the choice of 
‘servants by their heads. Here we find such expressions as the 
following reprinted without alteration. ‘ 4 friend. informed 
us lately, that in England he had met with an extensive mer- 
chant who stated that he never engaged a clerk without previ- 
ous examination of his head. We speak from experience tn as- 
pints our readers that they will find the advantage of follow- 
ing the same rule,” (p. 187). And —“ We have been favour- 
ed with the report, and commit no offence in publishing it,” 
(p. 198). In short, the volume is altogether so disgraceful a 
-production, and so evidently interferes with literary property» 
that the publisher has thought it prudent to comply with the 
demand of the proprietors of the Journal, that it should be in- 
stantly withdrawn from circulation. Even the title, we ma 
remark, savours of dishonesty ; for, independently of what is 
hinted at in the first paragraph of this notice, the book, so far 
from “ simplifying” Phrenology, is such a jumble of heteroge- 
neous matter, that it is calculated to confound rather than en- 
lighten persons still in the threshold of the study. It is dedi- 
cated, without permission, to Dr Welsh. 


ARTICLE IX. 
STATISTICS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


WE are happy to learn that our very intelligent friend Mr 
Hewett C. Watson is engaged in the preparation of a work on 
the ‘ Statistics of Phrenology,”—intended to comprise a brief 
account of the different Phrenological Societies now established 
in the British isles; a notice of the progress of the science in 
the provincial towns, so far as any particulars can be ascertain- 
ed; a list of the distinct works on Phrenology, pro and con, 
and of essays and communications on the subject to be found in 
other works; records of the printed opinions of authors and 
men of science, and other matters. Mr Watson's object is to 
shew the collective strength of phrenologists, and to warn edi- 
tors, reviewers, and others, that prudential considerations should 
make them now abstain from further opposition to the science ; 
it being too firmly fixed, and too rapidly increasing in publie 
consideration, to be safely attacked by any one, and, least of 
all, by persons whose reputation or pecuniary interests hang 
upon public support. In order to render his work serviceable 
to phrenologists, and an accurate record of the present state of 
phrenological science in Britain, Mr Watson particularly so- 
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licits local information, and references to phrenological essays 
introduced into works on other subjects. The following circu- 
lar has been issued to intimate the kind of intelligence sought 
for, and we earnestly solicit phrenologists in all quarters to co- 
operate with Mr Watson, who will receive with thankfulness 
letters in reply from all who are disposed to assist him in his 
undertaking, whether the circular has been sent to them or not. 


„Sin, —Being engaged in collecting information for the pur- 
pose of shewing the present state of Phrenology in Britain, and 
the extent to which any knowledge of it is diffused through so- 
ciety, I take the liberty of forwarding to you the following 
querie on the subject; respectfully soliciting replies to such of 
them as you may deem proper and nd it convenient to attend to. 
In case of not being prepared to name precise numbers, more 
general expressions can be used—as, many, few, very few, about 
a dozen, about a score, &c. I have the en tbe &e. 

Hewerr C. WATSON. 
Dirron Mansy, NEAR KINGSTON on THAMES. 


I. Queries concerning the Phrenological Society of 
1. Is there any Phrenological Society in ? 
2. When was the Society instituted ? 
& What number of members does it now consist of? 
4. What number of Members of the Society belong to the 
Medical Profession ? 
5. Has the Society any Museum or Collection illustrative 
of Phrenology ? 
6. What number of Human Skulls are in the Collection ? 
7. Ditto, Casts? 
8. Ditto, Busts or Models ? 
9. What number of Animal Skulls? 
10. Ditto, Casts? 
11. Ditto, Models or P tions ? 
12. What number of Books treating of Phrenology ? 
13. What number of detached Portraits, engraved or other- 
wise, illustrative of Phrenology ? 
14. What entrance-fee and annual subscription are demand- 
ed from persons becoming members? 
15. How often does the Society meet ? 


“II. Queries having reference to the public of 
generaly, jei in the replies to which the Members 
of the Phrenological Society of are NoT 
to be counted. 


16. What number of educated and competent persons in and 
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about admit the general principles of Phrenology 
to be true? 

17. What number of such persons make Phrenology a par- 
ticular subject of study, or are so far conversant with it as to en- 
title them to be called. “ Phrenologists ;” applying this term in 
the 5 sense as Botanist, Chemist, or Geologist, are usually 
applied ? 

15 What number of educated persons, of ability not below 
average, deny the truth of Phrenology so far as to come under 
the designation of Antiphrenologisis ?” 

19. What number of such Antiphrenologists are acquainted 
with the facts and principles of Phrenology (as set down in the 
works of Gall, Spurzheim, or Combe) in a sufficient degree to 
entitle them to pronounce a decision respecting the merits of 
the science ? 


III. Miscellaneous Queries applying to Members of 
Phrenological Societies and others indifferently. 


20. Is there any Phrenological Museum in „ not 
belonging to a Phrenological Society,—and what are its con- 
tents according to the queries 6 to 11 on the preceding page? 

21. Have any Public Lectures on Phrenology been given 
in 7 

22. When? 

28. By whom? 

24. How attended? 

25. If no Phrenological Society yet exists in is 
there any popet of an early formation of one ? 

26. Is there any other Scientific Society in ? 

27. What are the name and objects of such Scientific Society? 

28. What number of Members does such Scientific Society 
consist of ? 

29. Does the person, answering any of the questions in this 
letter, object to seeing his name joined with his replies when 
printed ? 


“IV. Queries addressed to the Authors of published Works 
and Essays in which the facts and principles of 
Phrenology are discussed, whether e or 
adversely. 

N. B.—It is earnestly requested that persons into whose hands this 
letter may come communicate the following queries to any of 
their author-friends to whom such queries may be applicable. 

80. What are the titles of your distinct Works treating of 
Phrenology ? : 
$1. What are the references to your Essays on the same sub- 
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ject in other works, or in the standard Periodicals not devoted 
exclusively to Phrenology ? 

32. What are your Works or Essays on other subjects, in 
which Phrenology is applied to elucidate the subjects particu- 
larly treated of: 

$3. Where are any of these Works reviewed or noticed 
(omitting any notices in the 3 Journal) ? 

84. What, in your opinion, is the best work or essay pub- 
lished in opposition to Phrenology ?“ 


ARTICLE X. 


REMARKS ON THE ERRONEOUS IMPRESSIONS AND SPIRIT 
OF HOSTILITY AT PRESENT EXISTING, MORE ESPECIAL- 
LY AMONGST THE RELIGIOUS PUBLIC, IN REGARD TO 
THE DIFFUSION OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE IN GENE- 
RAL, AND OF PHRENOLOGY AND ITS SUPPOSED EFFECTS 
IN PARTICULAR. By Mr H. G. Wuaicur. 


Weae phrenologists to consider it necessary to answer every 
ephemeral objection that is hazarded against their science, the 
task might be an endless one. But when from time to time 
arguments of seeming weight are adduced,—although of seem- 
ing weight only, —it is befitting to give the world assurance 
of its power, by shewing how little ground there really is for 
such yee It appears to me that this might be advan- 
tageou 1 done at present, when there exists, more particularly 
among the religious instructors of the community, a very erro- 
neous impression of, and consequent spirit of hostility towards, 
the doctrines of Phrenology. 

An idea has got abroad that science aims at usurping the place 
of Christianity. Not only is this heard in conversation, but, in a 
printed Prospectus recently issued, intimating the proposed es- 
tablishment of a religious periodical, under the name of the 
“ Scottish Christian Herald,” the following passages occur :— 
All sorts of literary machinery, newspapers, lectures, trea- 
tises, magazines, pamphlets, school boobs, libraries of knowled 
for use or for entertainment, are most diligently and assiduous! 
set in motion, if not for purposes directly hostile to the 4 
at aen m the theory that men may be made good and happy 
wi t the G i h the were as an 
old wives’ ade 1 e ee 
and resources now existing for disseminating knowledge, says, 
that 81 sg should be “ going forth in the might of the Lord 
to meet the gigantic foe on the very terms of his own challenge. 
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She may not indeed adopt his unholy spirit, but righteously she 
may wield his own weapon for consummating her godly tri- 
umph.” 

Whilst every well-wisher to the great cause of human improve- 
ment must rejoice in the establishment of a work promising to 
be productive of much , it is certainly to be regretted that 
it should have been heralded in such a jealous, grudging spirit. 
It is not my intention or object, however, to offer any farther 
remarks on this prospectus than are rendered necessary by its 
relation to the subject in hand; and I shall therefore confine 
myself at present to pointing out the extraordinary, though, as 
it appears to me, strictly legitimate, consequence to which one 
of the passages leads. The writer states that lige should be 
going forth * in the might of the Lord,” to attack the “ gigan- 
tic foe,” viz. the teachers and the taught—the authors and their 
works, Now it is obviously implied here, that the directors of 
“all sorts of literary machinery,’ and the pupils, are proceeding 
in the might of the devil—for there is no medium they 
must be serving either God or Mammon; and thus we have the 
* father of lies in the somewhat novel and anomalous situation 
of lending his powerful aid in spreading the truths of science, 
and inculcating the beauty of morality and religion! Let us 
follow out the writer’s idea, and imagine the people acting up 
to what the “ unholy spirit” teaches them, viz. that the Creator 
having bestowed upon them faculties, the fruits of which are be- 
nevolence, justice, integrity, &c., it becomes an imperative duty, 
dictated by Nature and enforced by Christianity, to keep these 
faculties in habitual action, What would be the result? Why, 
according to the prospectus, these unfortunates, being under an 
*¢ infatuation,” would be doomed to follow their arch-instructor 
to the regions below; and we should thus have the curious 
spectacle of the place of the wicked being occupied by highly 
moral beings. This, I suspect, would be carrying the millen- 
nium considerably beyond what even its most sanguine advo- 
cates have imagined possible. Let it not be thought that this 
is meant in any profane spirit. If the conclusion at which we 
are arrived be rather startling, it is at least a fair deduction from 
the premises laid down in the prospectus. 

When I saw at the head of the list of those individuals, who 
cordially approved of the design stated in the prospectus, the 
name of the Reverend Dr Chalmers, I could not help feelin 
very considerable surprise, that a writer who had saleta ned 
the sentiments stated below, who had deprecated that nar- 


© « Those narrow and intolerant professors, who take an alarm at the very 
sound and semblance of philosophy, and feel as if there were an utter irreeon- 
cileable antipathy between its lessons on the one hand, and the soundness and 
piety of the Bible on the other. It were well, I conceive, for our cause, that 
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row, exclusive, and monopolizing spirit,” which he feared was 
* too characteristic of the more declared professors of the truth 
as it is in Jesus ;"* and who had subsequently borne testimony 
to the beneficial effects flowing from the rapid progress of 
education ;—I say I did feel considerable surprise, that this 
very writer should view the diffusion of intellectual and moral 
knowledge as bordering upon hostility to the Gospel! When 
such a view is entertained, there must be some strange misap- 
hension as to the nature and tendencies of the knowledge al- 
uded to. But, I would ask, in what respect do the lectures, 
treatises, school-books, and other means of diffusing knowledge 
above mentioned, differ from all former lectures, treatises, 
echool-books, &c., which were never, so far as I know, objected 
to by the clergy ? Are the lectures of Dr Hope, and Profes- 
sors Wilson and Jameson, in the College, less hostile to the 
l.“ than those given by Dr Fyfe, Mr Combe, and Pro- 
fessor Nichol, in the Waterloo Rooms? Is there some latent 
ison lurking in the words of the latter? Does some moral 
Upas tree grow in these rooms, making the atmosphere fatal to 
all who breathe it? Or is it the Philosophical Association that, 
like a modern Cerberus, with its three lecturers for its mouths, 
“ tria guttura pandens,” indicates the proximity to Pandemo- 
aium ? 
Cerberus hæc ingens latratu regna trifauci 
Personat ? ” 

Or does Mr Simpson hold up some Gorgon's head, converting 
the hearts of all who enter the Cowgate Chapel into stone ? 
The lecturers and authors of the present day, as well as of the 
» profess to expound the great laws by which the universe 

is governed. Where, then, lies this moral difference ? 

But, perhaps, though not said in so many words, the anathema 
may be intended to be launched principally at Phrenology, and 
its superstructure of Moral Philosophy ; and it may not be un- 
seasonable therefore to examine the grounds on which tè e false 
impressions on this subject rest. But, before doing so, I should 
wish briefly to notice the effect which has actually been produced 
on the human mind, so far as regards the spirit of Christianity, 
by the dissemination of mere secular knowledge.” 

It has often been lamented, that, down to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the spirit of Christianity should have made comparatively 
so little Whence was this? it was asked. One 
answer indeed was always ready—Because the human heart 


the latter could become a little more indulgent on this subject; that they 
gre up a portion of those ancient and hereditary prepossessions which go so 

to cramp and enthral them.”— Preface to Dr Chalmera's Astronomical Dis- 
courses. 


* Discourse I. p. 20. 8th Edition. 
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was “ desperately wicked.” But this left the inquirer exactly 
where it found him, so far as any practical purpose was concern- 
ed. We therefore still ask, Whence is this? In vain have we 
looked for any tangible reply until Phrenology solved the pro- 
blem, by pointing cut in a plain intelligible manner the true ul- 
timate cause. What that cause was will immediately appear. 
Religion produces its effects—lovely or terrible—according 
to the objects upon, and means by which, it acts. We see how a 
barbarous and warlike age conceived itself to be promoting Chris- 
tianity in its true spirit by bloody crusades ; how, more recently, 
men thought they did God service by torturing and destroying 
their fellow-creatures for their conscientious opinions ; and how, 
in still later times, ministers of the reformed religion—ministers 
of the religion of peace and good-will—were the foremost to 
doom unfortunate wretches to the flames, from the horrible, 
though unquestionably sincere, belief that they were interpret- 
ing God's message to man in its genuine sense. How is it that 
we now look back upon these dark pages in the history of reli- 
gion with such very different feelings? Christianity had been 
8 and was well known for centuries. Its ministers were 
ld and able men, conscientiously desirous to seek the truth 
“as it is in Jesus“ The contents of the Bible—the grand de- 
pository of that truth—were as well known, and, generally 
speaking, it is admitted, much better than now. Men gave you 
chapter and verse for all they did. How, then, is it to be ac- 
counted for that the spirit and temper in which Christianity is 
now interpreted are so much improved? If the mind sees 
things in so very different a manner, and if the things seen re- 
main anchatded: and unchangeable, must not the mind or its 
medium of vision be altered? But what has made this altera- 
tion? I reply, the progress, the diffusion of secular knowled 
—that is, of science. But it may be asked, How is this shewn ? 
In what way has science done this? Let Phrenology now tell. 
Often as the fact has been stated, proved, and urged as a 
proved and therefore practical truth, that the mind acts through 
a material medium, it seems to me that this great truth has 
made little or no impression on that part of the community deno- 
minated the religious public; at least it has been received merely 
as an isolated fact, and not as one from which the most important 
results flow. They look at it as the world would have looked 
at the apple falling from the tree under whieh Sir Isaac Newton 
sat; but they do not, in the spirit of that great man, seize upon 
it as a key to the most splendid consequences. I must therefore 
beg leave, once more, to point to this fact as a grand fundamen. 
tal practical truth, with which those who question the tenden- 
cies of Phrenology cannot be made too familiar. But let it not 
therefore be imagined, as has been often most unphilosophically 
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done by many, that phrenologists believe matter to be mind. 
About as logical would it be, to say that philosophers believe 
the conductor to be the electric fluid. The mind itself remains 
as much a mystery as ever. We have but discovered the con- 
ductors by which its electric powers are made to appear; and 
we have found that, according to the perfect or imperfect state 
of these conductors, is it enabled to exhibit these powers and 
receive its impressions. Now, every tyro in Phrenology knows 
how the relative proportions of the organs of the mind are, in 
the course of time, and agreeably to an invariable law of Na- 
ture, capable of being changed according to the kind of educa- 
tion and training which they undergo. He knows that the or- 
gans of the intellectual and moral faculties, under the stimulus 
of increasing knowledge, in obedience to this law, gain in 
strength and volume ; whilst the organs of the propensities, un- 
der whose tyrannical impulses men, as we have seen, committed 
the greatest atrocities, lose what the higher faculties gain, and 
of course, from the converse reason, that, owing to the mind be- 
ing engrossed with objects of a higher nature, these organs are 
deprived of the food which formerly kept them in so rampant a 
condition. Now, that this has actually been the case in highly 
civilized nations is a fact well known to phrenologists, and hence 
we are able $ ~ in an pobre aril 5 peas a “ secular 
knowledge,” by thus improving, itively and negatively, 
the 8 through which religion pg on the mind er, to hd 
cur to our former expression, by improving the mind’s eye), 
has enabled us to view the spirit of Christianity in a totally dif- 
ferent light from what our unenlightened ancestors did, and ig- 
norant and barbarous nations still do. 

Many who have not been accustomed to consider the moral 
man as so intimately connected with, and dependent upon, the 
physical man, may parapa feel their prejudices shocked with 
the doctrine of the mind being made to act in so mechanical a 
manner; but let them steadily continue to investigate the truth 
let them consider how-fruitless have been the repeated at- 
tempts to civilize many savage tribes and nations, or to engraft 
the mild precepts of Christianity on their ferocious natures. I 
would, in particular, point to the case noticed by Mr Combe in 
his “ Constitution of Man.“ From this case it appears, that 
Mr Timothy Flint, a Presbyterian clergyman, after passing ten 
years amongst the savage tribes near the Mississippi, endeavour. 
ing by all means in his power to christianize them, at last gave 
up the task as totally hopeless, concluding with these remark- 
able words: “ It strikes me, that Christianity is the religion of 
civilised man ; that the savages must first be civilised ; and that, 
as there is little hope that the present generation of Indians can 

e Henderson edition, p. 198. ; 
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be civilised, there is but little more that they will be christian- 
ised.” Now, I would say, let the inquirer or the doubter com- 
pare the character of such savage tribes with the development 
of their brain in the phrenological museum ; let him contrast it 
with that of the most moral and intellectual nations ; and per- 
al that examination will do more to remove prejudices than 
volumes of argument. 

If, then, we have been so deeply indebted to general know- 
ledge for the progress of true religion, with what intense interest 
ought we to regard that science, which pointing to masses of 
every species of evidence, dead and living— professes to have 
discovered and laid open the organ by means of which the Crea- 
tor has made the human mind to act ; a science by which we are 
taught that the comparatively slow progress of the mind hither- 
to is clearly attributable to the component parts of this system 
being unequally balanced ; and which, lastly, puts it in our own 
power gradually to bring all these component parts to their pro- 
per relative proportions, and thus give to Christianity a higher 
and more extended sphere of action, precisely as the physician, 
from bis knowledge of the anatomy and functions of the sto- 
mach, can apply to it such means as will place it in the most 
favourable condition for digesting and assimilating the food most 
proper for it. But who would dream of saying that the physi- 
cian was therefore * hostile” to the best food being given, or 
that he treated the idea of food ‘as an old wives’ fable”? Such, 
then, beipg the nature and tendency of Phrenology, is it not well 
worth while, nay, does it not become the duty of those who un- 
dertake to instruct the human mind, to inquire whether this 
discovery, pregnant with such important consequences to man, 
really is consistent with truth ? : 

It has been objected, that it cannot be true, because its doc- 
trines are inconsistent with Revelation. Now, assuming for ar- 
gument’s sake that this is true (though, in point of faet, it is 
totally unfounded), if the world at large will listen to and be 
satisfied with this objection, that may be sufficient, for the pre- 
sent at least, without going into the subject itself. But if, on 
the other hand, as is actually the case, the world are determined 
not to judge by apparent inferences, but to examine the matter 
on its own merits ; if they think they see evidence of its truth, 
and persist in believing and acting upon it despite ali denun- 
ciations, then possibly the objectors may exclaim, If the world 
will bow down to idols, notwithstanding all our admonitions, 
let it do so.” But we would ask, Is this not virtually confess- 
ing that the great object for which the church exists has failed ? 
The objectors, therefore, are in duty bound to look closely into 
the subject themselves. It is not sufficient that they think it 
untrue through inference. They must dispel the people's delu- 
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sions—they must prove to them where the fallacy lies, and thus 
check them in their ignis 1 chace. If the theory pro- 
pounded by phrenologists be a false deduction from the evi- 
dence founded on, or if that evidence be unsound or insufficient, 
by all means let it be exposed and rejected, as ‘ science falsely 
so called.“ But if, upon investigation, the system be found to 
rest upon a rock, then, instead of wasting time in the hopeless 
task of trying to undermine it, or obstruct its progress by ex- 
citing ignorant prejudices against its supposed tendencies, let 
them acknowledge its truth, and make it subservient to moral 
and religious purposes. 

But the objection with some is, that Phrenology at best is 
but the wisdom of this world, which is foolishness,” and that the 
cultivators of science are (to recur to the words of the prospec- 
tus) only men of this generation.“ Very few words will suf. 
fice to shew the value of this objection. 

„The wisdom of this world” must obviously mean something 
op to permanent wisdom,—sound knowledge,—happiness, 
When Christ speaks of the children of this world as contrasted 
with the children of light, he very plainly means, and in fact 
names, the avaricious, the covetous, the hypocritical,—men 
whose whole souls are engrossed with the cares of amassing 
wealth, ‘ quocungue mode rem™—men, in short, wbo are syste- 
matically obeying the lower propensities of their nature. Does 
any rational man for a moment believe that our Saviour alluded 
to those who were then, or might thereafter be, en in 
studying the works of God, and endeavouring to unfold to the 
world profound wisdom and goodness displayed in them, 
and their admirable adaptation to increase the comforts, and 

romote the civilization and happiness of man? Such know- 
ge was, and is, and ever will be, power—power for good— 
power to elevate the moral and intellectual nature of man—as 
indeed we have already shewn to have been actually its effect 
on the world. This assuredly, then, could never be branded as 
** foolishness ;” whereas the vices and follies enumerated by our 
Saviour, were in the truest sense foolishness, as being a breach 
of the great moral law, and, as such, certain to bring down the 
pone of disobedience on the head of the offender. Nay 
urther, Christ himself in some measure recommends the study 
of nature to us, when he holds up to our admiration the beauty 
of the lily of the field: and surely no one who knows even the 
elements of vegetable physiology will maintain that the unin- 
formed admirer of the flowers P a thousand fields can have so 
high a perception of the exquisite structure of all their parts, 
as he who has pondered over their wondrous powers and re- 
sources. If, then, the study of nature is praiseworthy—nay, is 
virtually commanded, since God has given us faculties expressly 
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to investigate his works—surely it is somewhat unreasonable to 
term the discoverers or disseminators of knowledge, merely 
men of this generation ;” or to consider them as “ gigantic 
foes,” whom religion ought ‘ to be going forth in the might of 
the Lord” to attack. ‘* Gigantic” they undoubtedly are; but for 
“ Foes” we must beg leave to read Friends to religion, inasmuch 
as they are enlarging the field of action for its teachers, The 
lecturer on physical science stores the mind with a thousand 
proofs of the wisdom and goodness of the Creator. The ex- 
under of moral philosophy points out the duties of man in 
is domestic and social capacity, and shews, in a simple and 
most satisfactory manner, how his mental constitution fits him 
as a moral and religious being, for believing and obeying the 
truths that Revelation unfolds, and which lie beyond the reach 
of reason. But although these teachers do from time to time 
lead the mind from nature up to nature's God, yet it is more 
especially the privilege as well as duty of the religious instruc- 
tors of man to apply this knowledge to its highest purposes. 
But if it is not iad hold of, and turned to the best account, is 
that the fault of the man of science? And what are we to 
think when the aid which science is thus rendering to religion 
is not only not taken advantage of, but is actually denounced 
as all but directly hostile to the Gospel !“ We must trust to 
time and further inquiry for removing these prejudices and in- 
consistencies. 

But, says another class of objectors, “ whether Phrenology 
is true or not, it is inconsistent with Revelation, and is 
therefore a dangerous study.” What! the natural and writ- 
ten revelations of God inconsistent with each other! Is 
this seriously maintained? Impossible, surely!—Can the 
Deity contradict himself ?—Can the Being that inhabiteth 
eternity, unchangeable as that eternity—-can He pronounce 
the works of his hand to be and send a reve- 
lation to man denouncing them as dangerous? Can He unrol 
them to our wondering eyes, as displaying his wisdom and be- 
nevolence, and then proclaim that we must not look upon 
them? No! it is not God that forbids this, but man, poor fal- 
lible man. We all remember how similar objections were 
brought forward when geology was first placed on the basis of 
science.* Its doctrines were denounced by that narrow spi- 

* These objections still continue to be urged. The Quarterly Review for 
April 1836 contains the following forcible remarks (p. 31). “ As this un- 
founded prejudice (that the facts taught by Geology tend to weaken the 
belief in revealed religion) has, to a considerable extent, been a stumbling. 
block in the way of those who would otherwise have been led to delight and 
instruct themselves by geological research, the Canon of Christchurch, right- 
ly, we think, attacks it on the threshold of his work. Its origin he traces to 
a misconception of the meaning of the terms employed in the Mosaic narra- 


tive of the creation, from which it has been unwarrantably inferred that the 
existence of the universe, as well as of the human race, dates from an epoch 
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rit” which Dr Chalmers has so justly stigmatised. Its disco- 
veries were declared to be subversive of the Mosaic account of 
the creation, and to set aside the authority of Scripture. Well, 
what was the result ? Why, men were resolved to judge of the 
matter upon its own merits; they examined the facts adduced, 
were convinced by the volumes of evidence brought forward, of 
the truth of geology, and, as a consequence, felt (to use the 
mildest expressions) a diminution of respect for their religious 
teachers, as endeavouring, from an unenlightened adherence to 
their own “ narrow, exclusive, and monopolizing” views and 
interpretations, to stem the progress of knowledge, and as 
shutting their eyes to the development of the great truths which 
time is unfolding. What could be more fatal to the influence 
of those who ought ever to be the calm and candid investiga- 
tors of all evidence, on whose unprejudiced minds the rising 
sun of truth should first dawn, than to refuse to look at that 
glorious light, and yet proclaim that what the world hailed as 
the sun, was no sun at all, but could only be, at best, some collec- 
tion of luminous vapours? Nay, what could be more prejudi- 
cial to religion itself, which was thus made to appear in oppo- 


of about six thousand years ago. Now there is no question whatever that 
this notion has been utterly disproved by the discoveries of geology, which 
demonstrate the surface of our planet not merely to have existed, but to 
have undergone physical changes very similar to those which affect it at pre. 
sent, and to have been quietly and happily tenanted by a long succession of 
living creatures, vegetable as well as animal, for countless ages before the 
epoch from which our scriptural chronology dates, and which was signalized 
by the first appearance of man. . , 
Whatever difference of opinion may still exist amon logists 
points, this is a truth (as Dr Buckland remarks) admit by all observer, her 
as firmly established, indeed, and on as immoveable evidence, as the Coper- 
nican system, the theory o witation. or any other: of the fundamental 
doctrines of science. Well, „ what follows? Is it wise to endeavour to 
shirk this established truth—to shut our eves to it—to avoid the science 
which teaches it, and thus encourage the foolish and false notion, that there 
is any thing in it at variance with Scripture? Surely this would be the way 
to produce the very evil that is dreaded, the undermining of the faith of. 
many in revelation. On the contrary, if, dismissing the ideas on coes- 
mogony they have derived from too literal an acceptation of our necessarily 
imperfect translation, these timid and unwise friends of revelation will con 
front the Bible itself with the admitted geological facts, they will sati 
themselves that the inconsistency they have assumed is entirely fanciful- 
But, in the first place, what reason have we to expect to find in the Bible 
a revelation of geological or other phenomena of natural history, wholly fo- 
to the object of z volume intended only to be a guide of religious belief 
moral conduct? Dr Buckland justly asks, at what point short of a com. 
munication of Omniscience, could such a revelation have stopped, without 
imperfections similar in kind to that which they impute to the existing nar. 
rative of Moses.” After all efforts to arrest the progress of Phrenology by’ 
denouncing it as at variance with Scripture, have failed, we shall obably 
have arguments in abundance proving the harmony of the two. It would 
surely be more profitable to n by trying to discover this cencord, than to 
end by d so, only after Religion has been brought intoa rude doa uh- 
called for collision with Philosophy. ö . 
VOL. X.—=NO. XLVIII K 
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sition to what men firmly believed to be the true interpretation 
of the works of God's hand? And such will again be the result 
if these men once more obstinately oppose themselves to the 
progress of truth. It is in vain to say that Phrenology, if 
true, is dangerous: truth cannot be dangerous; error only is so. 
The only question then to be asked is, Is it true? and if this 
be satisfactorily proved, let them hail it as a divine truth, let 
them feel assured that it must be consistent with Scripture 
rightly interpreted. It is the particular interpretation, then, 
that has been put upon parts of Scripture that must be exa- 
mined ; and if, upon investigation, it be found that certain pas- 
sages have been understood in a literal sense, where the t 
commentary of nature, in other words, the works of God, in- 
dicate a metaphorical to be the true one, (as in the case of 
` the creation illustrated by geology), let them at once come 
. forward, as worshippers at the shrine of truth, and boldly pro- 
claim, that what man in his ignorance had called a literal jay: 
the Eternal has, by his works, declared to be a thousand years, 
both in his sight being alike. In such a spirit as this, by a 
willingness to believe all science to be in harmony with revela- 
tion, what beneficial results might we not anticipate for reli- 
gion, when men saw that it did not run counter to what they all 
elt to be true, and that its professors, instead of attempting to 
extinguish the torch of science, held it boldly up, to add its 
confirmation strong” to the grand truths of Scripture, whilst 
its light enabled them to define those minor features whose de- 
tails had been hitherto somewhat obscure. How differently 
would religion then be regarded by thinking men. 

If this be true of geology, or of science in general, how pre- 
eminently is it so of Phrenology—a science which lays bare 
the chords by which the human mind sends forth its harmonies 
and its discords—a science which enables us to attune those 
chords so nicely, that the breath of Christianity in passing over 
them may hereafter draw forth their tones in richest unison; a 
consummation how devoutly to be wished! When we with- 
draw our eyes from this glorious prospect and turn them back 
upon the past, does it not appear wonderful that a discovery, 
professing to confer upon us the power of working such changes 
and improvements on the human mind, should have been 
frowned upon, and scouted as the enemy of man’s best interests? 
Great, indeed, is the power of prejudice ; but greater still is the 
power of truth, and chough it may work its way imperceptibly, 
advance it must in spite of all impediments. 

Many may be disposed to smile at all this as utopian. These 
are not the days, however, to rest satisfied with smiles. The 
human mind has been aroused from its long lethargic sleep, 
and feels an insatiable thirst for all sound knowledge; and if 
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those who ought to bring all departments of it to aid in the 
great object of elevating our nature,—who should be all things 
to all men, - who, while they ive milk to babes, should give meat 
to the strong,—if these declare that what the world finds u 
trial to be “‘ meat” is only poison, we must not be surprised that 
the world turns a deaf ear to them. But let us hope that the 
prejudice which has led to such opinions will soon disappear, and 
that the time is approaching when sound knowledge of every 
kind will be hailed as the handmaid of religion.* 

Are there any who still have lurking fears, that Phrenology 
usurps the place of Christianity, or treats the Gospel as ‘an 
old wives’ fable?” If so, let a short allegory in conclusion 
dispel their dread. 

The human mind is a garden on which the sun of Christiani- 
9 875 been shining for centuries. The mental gardeners, un- 
able to gain admission, or to see over the walls, were obliged to 
content themselves with throwing over the seed, some here and 
some there. They lamented that but a small portion sprung 
up and bore fruit. They presumed that something was wrong ; 
but how could they remedy that something, while they were 
unable to perceive the Teal. cause? Nay, even though they 
might guess its general nature, what the better were they ? 
But now the key of Phrenology has thrown open the garden door, 
and lo! we have the cause lying palpably before our eyes. 
Here we see thorns running wild, which, being originally there, 
have been acted upon by that same sun, even to the detriment 
of the garden; and there we perceive the thin soil which was 
aaay exhausted, and could bring nothing to maturity. Now, 
the moral philosophy of Phrenology points out the implements 

which we may cut down the thorns to their proper dimen- 
sions, and turn them to useful purposes, and by which we may 
ually so deepen and improve the soil, that the sun may draw 

rom it thirty, sixty, or a hundred fold. But this is the work 
of time. The operations of nature are slow, and whether we 


It is remarkable that while the judices alluded to in the text are 20 


He since 1828, and Dr published recently, be takes no notice of ite 
existence; an omission not conceivable if he had regarded it as 

and had been prepared to refute it. The late Dr Andrew Thomson was to 
some extent acquainted with Phrenology, and he survived the publication of 
the Constitution of Man for some years; yet although he was the editor of the 
Christian Instructor, a ready writer, and neither loth nor slow to attack er- 
ror in every form, he never published a word against it. Even now, who 
among the clergy ventures his name and fame in the lists against Phreno- 
logy ?—Not one. Every thinking man will infer from these facts, that it is 
assailed by mere blind prejudice, and by prejudice alone, which must yield to 
the progress of investigation and of reason. 2 
E 
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are endeavouring to produce the fruits of the mind or of the 
earth, we must not expect miracles. It is our part to clear the 
ground. Succeeding generations will reap the fruits. To con- 
tinue our allegory. Jet us hope that the hitherto excluded 
mental cultivators will now take the advantage of the key thus 
offered, and walk round the garden, and, if they find all as we 
say, that they will lend their willing aid in bringing the mental 
mould into so high a state, that the sun of Christianity may 
at last draw forth such beauty and luxuriance as to picture to 
us a second garden of Eden. 


ARTICLE XI. 


CASE OF INJURY SUSTAINED BY THE ORGAN OF LAN- 
GUAGE. By Janes Inexts, M. D., M. R. C. S. E.* 


As the doctrines of Phrenology can be supported and strength- 
ened only by facts, the following notes, taken at the bed-side 
of the patient (without having Phrenology in view), will, it is 
hoped, add at least a little weight to them. 

Maria Wilson or Kennedy, aged 33, was shot by a sheriff- 
officer named Blair, on Thursday the 24th December 1835, in 
the village of Springholm, near Castle-Douglas. The ball en- 
tered the cranium at the external orbitar angle of the froutal 
bone. On the Tuesday following, I was requested to visit her, 
along with my friend Mr M‘Keur. It appeared that, on the 
night of the injury, she had had an epileptic fit; that, from that 
time till the Saturday morning following, she had remained in- 
sensible ; but that, during some part of that day, sensibility had 
returned, and that she had continued in the use of all her facul- 
ties until the Tuesday morning, when we saw her, at which 
time she answered questions correctly, and the memory was quite 
unimpaired. She complained of some pain of the back part of the 
head, but especially of a dull, heavy, constant pain in the region 
of the wound. This was incre by some degree of vertigo, 
which followed from assuming the erect posture. A probe was 
introduced into the wound, and, after penetrating about an 
inch and a quarter, was stopped by a splinter of bone. On pass- 
ing the probe a little to the right, or towards the median line, 
the bullet was distinctly felt, having penetrated both tables of 
the bone, imbedded deep in the rugged edge of the internal one. 
A sufficient incision being made, I succeeded, after considerable 
force had been used, to-extract the bullet. It was flattened on 
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one side and rugged, having the impression of the bone into 
which it had been impelled. Several splinters were removed, 
and also the one mentioned above of greater size, which was 
pressing upon a portion of the anterior lobe of the brain. The 
orbitar plate of the frontal bone was also considerably injured ; 
vo much 30, that, until I removed a small portion of it, which was 
pressing down upon the eye, the woman complained of some- 
thing “ pricking” the eye-ball. 
After all source of irritation had been removed, the external 
wound was brought eee with adhesive straps, and a portion 
of lint wrung out of cold spring water was applied over all, and 
ordered to be changed frequently. She was ordered also ever 
third hour a wine glassful of a purgative solution, till the bowels 
were sufficiently acted on. The pulse was 72 when we left her. 
The following day, December $0, she complained of violent 
pain in the back part of the head, but the dull pain in the site 
of the wound had not returned since the extraction of the ball. 
Pulse 80. Breathing easy. Had slept for three hours during 
the night tranquilly. Medicine had operated well.— Decem. 
ber $1. Had slept little, and still complained of the pain in 
back part of the head. Appears drowsy, and answers questions 
incoherently. The wound discharges healthy pus. Nu stool 
since yesterday. Tongue white, but moist. On Friday, 1st 
January, I found she had been up frequently sitting by the fire, 
and had partaken of some animal food, although particularly 
cautioned against it. The pulse was 100, but not full. Face flush- 
ed. Skin hot. Tongue white, but still moist. Wound appeared 
healthy. She had some degree of stupor, and when roused 
talked incoherently. The next day (Saturday, 2d January 
1836) was the first time that I began to notice the difficulty 
she had in speaking; the report runs as follows :—“ Has slept 
none. Is, or affects to be, tmaansible. Complains little of pain. 
When roused, she observes and knows every one, and understands 
whatever is said to her. Pulse only 68. Tongue foul, but 
woist. Pupils natural. Has spoken little since yesterday. Has 
got out of bed several times. She appears to have lost the me- 
mory for words ; thus she cannot express her wants. 18 k 
8d January. Pulse 68. * * è+ Slept little during. the 
night, but frequently sat up in bed without speaking.” ' 
It was now only, for the first time, that my attention was called 
to the phrenologieal import of the case, by the following circum- 
stance: The nurse in attendance on Maria said to me, “ I won- 
der many times that she does not speak, for her tongue is well 
and when she wants any thing she cannot name it, so 
that we have to bring a number of things to her, and when it is 
what she wants she gives a kind of smile.” These were her 
exact words, for I took them down at the time as she spoke. 
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She continued nearly in the same state for the next two days, 
when, after getting into a passion at her attendants, she became 
rather more comatose. he pulse was 60; heat of head in- 
creased, especially in the forehead. © * An ample 
blister ap fied to the head.— Wednesday, 6th January. as 
up several times ; appeared to notice every thing that was going 
on, but never spoke, except in monosyllables. A considerable 
discharge took place from the wound, and a small piece of bone 
came away. * * *—Thursday, 7th. Still cannot find words 
to express her wants,—Saturday, th January. The symptoms 
to-day are improving. ® * She is quite collected.. The 
power of speech is also returning.—Monday, 11th. Pulse only 
48; slept well. Considerable pain of back part of head, but 
none now in region of the wound. ‘Talks now slowly, and with 
seme hesitation. ‘The wound is greatly cicatrized. 

All the symptoms have gone on improving down to the pre- 
sent date (auars 18). Still, however, she forgets some words; 
and, when talking about any thing, she repeats the same words 
several times before she can recollect others to express her ideas 
in succession ; and often stops short in the middle of a sentence, 
telling the nurse to finish it for her. Iam afraid that the detail 
of the above case has been somewhat tedious; but from it we 
find, that whilst, throughout, her other faculties have, for the 
most part, been unimpaired, that of specch, or rather the memory 

words tu express ideas or feelings resulting from the other 
faculties, has been very much affected. We find, too, that even 
this symptom did not appear till, imprudently, she excited the 
circulating system on the Ist January, (nine days after the re- 
ceipt of the injury,) and that then the pulse was greatly accele- 
rated from its wonted state ; that some head syroptoms appear- 
ed; and that the ‘ weak point,” as is always the case, suffered 
most, and continued to suffer, long after the other symptoms 
had completely subsided. a me 

Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbrightshire, 18th January 1836. 


Postscript. 


My patient, Maria Wilson, is now out of danger, and the- 
memory for words is quite restored. I had another case the 
other day of a somewhat similar nature—a boy who complained 
of violent pain over both eyes, and also of the . as if 
they were about to start from their sockets. When I saw him, 
he spoke a few words, and then stopt short. He commenced 
again and again, with a like result. Cold cloths being applied 
over the eyes and frontal ridge, he experienced great, relief; and, 
after two bours’ continuance, words- flowed upon him as uninter- 
ruptedly as before. He then told me, that he knew well enough 
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what he intended to say, but that, just as he was about to pro- 
nousee the word, it went entirely out of his memory. After 
two days the pain returned, and words again were lost. He 
laboured under hepatic disease, and also disease of the heart. 
He died about a week after the first attack upon the organ of 
Lan suffering most part of that time great pain in both 
e lobes of the brain. A post-mortem examination could 
not be obtained. 
21st March 1836. 


ARTICLE XII. 


1. THE PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION, considered with Relation to 
the Principles of Dietetics. By AnprEw Comsz, M. D., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, and Physician in Ordinary to 
their Majesties the King and Queen of the Belgians. Maclachlan and 
Stewart, Edinburgh; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 1836. 
Post 8vo. Pp. 332. 

2 DISCOURSE ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF 
PHYSIOLOGY AS A BRANCH OF POPULAR EDUCATION; 
Delivered at Edinburgh, on 5th March 1836, as Introductory to a Short 
Series of Lectures on that Subject. By Jonx Frercuer, M. D., 
F. R. C. S. E., Lecturer on Physiology, and on Medical Jurisprudence, 
in the Argyle Square School of Medicine. Kdinburgh: A. and C. 
Black; J. Anderson, jun.; and Carfrae and Son. 1836, 12mo. Pp. 24. 

3 THE MORAL REFORMER, AND TEACHER ON THE HUMAN 
CONSTITUTION. Edited by WX. A. Atcorr. Nos. I. to IX. 
Boston, U. S., Light and Horton. January to September 1835. Imo. 

4. REMARKS ON THE INFLUENCE OF MENTAL CULTIVA- 
TION AND MENTAL EXCITEMENT UPON HEALTH. By 
Amaru Baicuam, M. D. With Notes by RosrrTt Macwisn, Author 
of “ The Anatomy of Drunkenness,” &c. &c. John Reid and Co. Glas- 
gow; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co., London. 1836. 
18mo. Pp. 137. 

& THE NECESSITY OF PHYSICAL CULTURE TO LITERARY 
MEN, AND ESPECIALLY TO CLERGYMEN. By Enwann 
Rrrvyoxps, M. D., of Boston, U. 8. Forming No. VI. of The Student's 
Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts. Edinburgh: Thomas Clark. 1835. 
18mo. Pp. 34. 


Tne conviction is rapidly making progress among reflecting 
persons, that in no way is it possible to improve the human 
mind, and preserve it in vigour, except by ameliorating and 
strengthening the cerebral organization. But although the brain 
is the ic part through which exclusively the mental powers 

be Cheam or affected, yet so closely is it linked with the 
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rest of the body, that without keeping the whole in good condi- 
tion, its own vigour is necessarily impaired. Dr Combe, in the 
eighth and ninth chapters of his former volume, The Princi- 
ples of Physiology applied to the Preservation of Health, and 
to the Improvement of Physical and Mental Education,” point- 
ed out the laws of exercise which regulate the brain, considered 
as a separate organ; in his present work, and several chapters 
of the former, he shews the influence exerted upon it by the state 
of the digestive, respiratory, circulating, and excretory func- 
tions. The importance of these subjects in relation to the mind 
and brain is easily underatood. Every part of the human body 
is incessantly udeg waste of its substance, from the con- 
stant activity of the absorbent vessels and those of excretion— 
the latter being chiefly the skin, lungs, bowels, and kidneys. By 
this loss of substance the organ is weakened ; its function lan- 
uishes ; and, unless repaired by a supply of fresh materials, it 
mes altogether unfit for the performance of its duty. One 

of the offices of the blood is to renovate the body, by laying 
down in all parts of it the substances of which they respectively 
stand in need. To the bones it supplies bone, to the muscles 
flesh, and to the brain the materials of which that viscus is 
composed. That the body may be properly nourished, there- 
fore, the blood must be sufficiently copious, and its quality 
must he healthy and rich. Now, it is obvious, that to realize 
these conditions two circumstances are indispensable : first, the 
materials of which the blood is composed must be and 
abundant ; and, secondly, the organs which convert them into 
blood must be capable of vigorously performing this operation. 
From materials of bad quality blood cannot be made, and 
by weak or unhealthy organs even the best materials cannot be 
turned · to proper account. Food and atmospheric air are the 
materials from which the blood is elaborated ; and the organs 
by which the process is performed are the stomach, bowels, and 
lungs. Other parts, however, such as the teeth, liver, and 
pancreas, lend their assistance in this important work. Food 
taken into the mouth is, by the teeth and saliva, converted into 
a. soft mass, and thus prepared for deglutition and subsequent 
changes. On arriving at the stomach it excites the secretion of 
the gastric juice, a fluid which has the power of reducing all kinds 
of aliment to a homogeneous pulpy substance, called chyme. 
In this condition the food passes into the bowels, where, by the 
admixture of bile from the liver, and pancreatic juice from the 
pancreas, it is converted into two distinct portions—a milky 
fluid called chyle, and a thick residuum, which, being of no use 
to the body, passes through the bowels and is discharged. From 
the intestines the chyle is sucked up by small vessels called the 
laeteals, which unite and form the thoracic duct, whose course 
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is upwards along the spinal column. On arriving at the top 
of the chest, this duct unites with the- subclavian vein, just 
before it reaches the right side of the heart; and in this wa 
the chyle is poured into the general current of the venous blood. 
But although thus mingled with the blood, the chyle is not yet 
entirely fitted for its duties. To complete its preparation, it 
must be exposed to the action of the atmospheric air suri 
respiration. ‘This is accordingly done by its passing throug 
the lungs along with the dark venous blood, which, in conse- 
quence of the Nee that it has sustained in nourishing 
and stimulating the body, stands in need of the same change. 
In the course of this process, both the chyle and the venous 
blood are converted into red, arterial, or nutritive blood, which 
is afterwards distributed by the heart, through the arteries, to 
every part of the system. 

One other condition is necessary for putting the blood into a 
healthy state. It must be purified by the sufficient performance 
of the functions of excretion. And hence, for example, the ne- 
cessity of regularly cleansing the skin. 

But it is not by supplying nourishment only that arterial 
blood invigorates the body. Its presence excites every organ to 
action; and the more excellent its quality, and the greater the 
velocity of its circulation, the more intense is the stimulus which 
it affords. 

The brain is not less dependent on the blood for stimulus 
and N than the rest of the animal machine; and, con- 
sequently, every circumstance influencing the blood affects also 
the brain and its functions. If the food is defective, or of bad 
quality ; if the air which we breathe is impure; if the stomach 
or liver is in a weak or morbid condition, so that it cannot 
furnish the gastric juice or bile necessary for chylification ; if the 
lacteals or their glands (the mesenteric) are diseased, and there- 
fore unable to convey the chyle to the bloodveseels ; if, by ne- 
glecting ablution of the skin, we unfit it for exhaling the noxious 
particles of the blood; if the lungs are too small, or diseased ; if 
the heart is weak and unable to circulate the blood with sufficient 
force; if, through neglect of muscular exercise, we permit the 
circulation, the breathing, and the functions of excretion to lan- 
guish ;—in one and all of these cases, the vigour of the brain is, 
to a greater or less extent, impaired. But this is not all: for, 
in consequence of the intimate connexion between the brain and 
the digestive organs by means of the nerves, their diseases in- 
fluence the brain sympathetically, and often give rise to serious 
derangement of mind. Thus, even without reference to the 
value of health for.its own sake, it becomes of great importance, 
with a view to mental efficiency, that we should be aware of the 
qualities of food and air, the relations of these to the human 
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body, the rules by which we ought to be guided in selecting 
and apportioning our aliment, and the principles by attention to 
which the health of the blood-making organs may be secured. 
Such is the information which Dr Combe affords in his work 
on Digestion, and in the other volume above referred to. His 
present treatise is divided into two parts— The Physiology of 
Digestion,” and “ The Principles of Dietetics viewed in relation 
to the Laws of Digestion.” In the first chapter of the former 
division, he shews that food is necessary to supply waste, both in 
vegetables and in animals. Vegetables draw nourishment, by 
means of their roots, from the soil; but animals, being locomo- 
tive, need a receptacle into which the food may be conveyed, 
and whence the lacteals (which are analogous to the vessels of 
the roots of plants) may at leisure suck up the necessary ali- 
ment. Such a receptacle are the stomach and bowels. But 
something else is still required. The animal must have an in- 
ducement to fill the receptacle, and be enabled, moreover, to pro- 
portion the supply to the necessities of the body—varying, as 
these do, with the rapidity of its waste and growth. For this 
twofold purpose, the appetites of hunger and thirst are given ; 
and Nature has so arranged, that, in the healthy system, their 
craving arises only when food is necessary, and ceascs when 
enough has been taken in. Dr Combe accordingly proceeds, in 
Chapter II, to treat of hunger and thirst, which he shews to be 
affections of the brain, excited by certain conditions of the sto- 
mach and body at large. The third chapter is on the functions 
of mastication, inealivation, and deglutition, and the organs by 
which they are performed. The author then proceeds, in Chap- 
ter IV, to consider the stomach and gastric juice, and gives a 
most interesting account of the observations made by an Ame- 
rican physician Dr Beaumont, on the stomach of a Canadian 
named Alexis St Martin. This man was wounded, in 1822, by 
the accidental discharge of a musket, which made an opening 
through the integuments and ribs into the stomach. The wound 
healed, but the aperture remained, being closed up only by a 
valve opening inwards, Dr Beaumont made a long course of 
observations on the phenomena of digestion, the results of which 
are of singular interest and importance, but to which we cannot 
do more than allude. Dr Combe’s fifth chapter is on the Theory 
and Laws of Digestion; and the next—on Chylification and the 
organs concerned in it—concludes the first part of the work. 
Part Second is subdivided as follows :—Chap. I. Times of Eat- 
ing ;—II. On the proper quantity of Food ;—III. On the kinds 
of Food ;—IV. Conditions to be observed before and after Eat- 
ing V. On Drinks; — VI. On the proper regulation of the 
Bowels. This portion of the volume is replete with valuable in- 
struction, and is eminently practical in its expositione. Of these, 
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however, neither our limits nor the objects of this Journal admit 
of a detailed analysis. We shall merely quote, as a specimen, 
some of the author's observations on the mutual influence of the 
brain and stomach, this being a subject more particularly within 
our province. 

Among the circumstances which favour digestion,” says he, 
“ the observance of hodily rest and mental tranquillity for some 
time before and after every meal, is perhaps the most import- 
ant; its influence depends on a well known law of the animal 
economy, already frequently alluded to, but to which, that it 
may be fully understood, I must again shortly refer. 

Whenever any living part is called into vivid action, an in- 
creased flow of blood and of nervous energy towards it imme- 
diately commences, to enable it to sustain the requisite degree of 
excitement, and continues till some time after the activity has 

. In accordance with this law, whenever food is swal- 
lowed, the lining membrane of the stomach becomes suffused 
with blood, and, owing to the greater distention of its vessels, its 
colour changes from a pale pink to a deep red hue. After di- 
gonial is completed, and the unusual supply of blood is no 

ger required, the vessels again diminish, and the colour re- 
turns to its original tint. It St Martin’s stomach, these changes 
were so often seen by Dr Beaumont, as to render their occur- 
rence us fully demonstrated as any circumstance with which we 
are acquainted.” . 

It is obvious, however, that the great afflux of blood which 
takes place towards the stomach and intestines during digestion, 
cannot occur without a co ding diminution in the quantity 
circulating on the surface and in other distant parts of the body, 
attended of course with a diminished power of action in them. 
Hence, for some time after a full meal, there is an inaptitude for 
vigorous thinking and bodily exertion, a depression of respira- 
tion, and, in delicate persons, a degree of coldness or chill felt 
over the whole body. But, under ordinary circumstances, this 
depression is not of long continuance. After the requisite secre- 
tions have been provided for the solution of the food and the 
formation of the chyle, a reaction and change in the distribution 
of the blood, now partially renewed by the admixture of nutri- 
tive chyle, ensue, and, by the stimulus which they afford, soon 
fit the n for the active resumption of his ordinary duties 

4 That this impaired activity of the other fonctions after a 
full meal is natural, and intentionally arranged by the Creator, 
is plain, both from its universality among all kinds of animals, 
and from the mode in. which it is produced. Among the lower 
creatures, the sluggishness induced by eating increases in pro 

jon to the degree in which they gorge themselves witb food. 
boa constrictor, after a plentiful repast, slumbers for a 
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week; and the glutton of our own ies, in similar circum- 
stances, drops into a stertorous sleep of several hours. If active 
exertion immediately after a full meal be rendered compulsory 
by any external cause, such as the presence of danger urging to 
flight, the aliment often remains for hours in the stomach un- 
digested. Again, the very distention of the stomach inseparable 
from a hearty meal, necessarily impairs the activity of several of 
the functions, by directly pressing upon the vessels which su 
ply their organs with blood, and consequently diminishing the 
stimulus essential to their activity. 

The obvious practical inference to be deduced from a consi- 
detation of the principle under discussion is, that rest of body 
and tranquillity of mind for a short time both before and after 
eating are necessary, and conducive to healthy digestion. If 
we have been engaged in severe and fatiguing bodily exertion, 
or anxious meditation, just before sitting down to a meal, the 
blood which was flowing through the vessels of the muscles or 
the brain to keep up their unusual action, still continues to do 
so, because a sufficient interval has not elapsed to allow the ex- 
citement to subside, and a new distribution to take place towards 
the organs concerned in digestion. The consequence is, that the 
stomach does not receive blood enough to carry on its increased 
action, and furnish gastric juice with sufficient rapidity, or in 
sufficient quantity, to mix with the whole of the food ; and that 
the nervous energy, already partially exhausted by over-excite- 
ment in the remoter organs, is imperfectly supplied to the sto- 
mach, the tone and action of which are thus so far impaired as 
to render it no 8 75 able to carry on digestion with its usual 
success. Accordingly, when we are fatigued with mental or 
bodily labour, we are naturally impelled to seek repose before 
sitting down to table; and if we yield to this instinctive prompt- 
ing, and refresh ourselves by a rest, we not only enjoy better 
what we eat, but also digest it with an ease and comfort un- 
attainable by swallowing our food the moment our labour is at 
an end—and hence the wisdom and advantage of appropriating 
half an hour to any light occupation, such as dressing, before 
sitting down to dinner. If, however, we have previously been 
engaged only in very moderate exercise, an interval of repose is 
not required, because then there is no undue excitement else- 
where to retard: the necessary flow of blood and nervous energy 
towards the internal organs. — 

The practical rule of oe serious exertion of mind ‘or 
body immediately after eating, which is directly deducible from the 
physiological law. above explained, has long been acted upon in 
our treatment of the lower animals; and no one who sets any 
value on the lives of his horses or doga, ever allows it to be dis- 
regarded with respect to them. And yet the same man who 
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would unhesitatingly dismiss his groom for feeding his horse 
immediately after a fatiguing chase or a gallop home, would 
probably think. nothing of walking into the house and ordering 
dinner to be instantly served for himself in similar circum- 
stances. In the army, the difficulty of managing recruits on a 
march, in this respect, has often been remarked. Fatigued with 
the day’s exertions, they are impatient for food, and, when the 

get it, can scarcely refrain so long from devouring it as to admit 
of its being even moderately cooked. They consequently labour 
under the double disadvantage of eating before the system is in. 
a sufficient state of repose to benefit by the supply, and of hav- 
ing the food itself in a condition unfit for easy digestion. The 
old campaigner, on the other hand, instructed by former expe- 
rience, restrains his appetite, systematically kindles his fire, 
cooks his victuals, and makes his arrangements for the night, 
with a coolness of deliberation which surprises the recruit; and: 
he is amply repaid for his temporary self-denial, by the greater 
enjoyment support which he derives from the very same 
materials which the impatience of the other has caused him in a 

Measure to waste. 

„It must not, however, be imagined, that the period of re- 
pose necessary to insure healthy digestion extends over the.whole 
time of the continuance of food in the stomach.. After a mode- 
rate meal, and in ordinary health, the concentration of the vital 
powers in that organ, and their proportionate depression in other 
parts of the body, rarely continue, at least in a very marked 
degree, beyond the period usually allotted to the siestu, or sleep 
after dinner, in warm climates, and even in Italy and Spain— 
namely, ao hour or an hour and a half. When the meal has not 
excocded the bounds of moderation, a sufficient quantity of gas- 
tric juice for the digestion of the whole is secreted generally with- 
in the first hour; after which time, consequently, the same 

uantity of blood is no longer required to be directed towards 
the stomach, but may beneficially be distributed to such other 
parts as from their activity more immediately require its aid. If 
the muscular system is to be employed in labour or locomotion, 
the blood can now be spared to sustain its activity; if the mind 
is to be engaged in intellectual pursuits, it can be sent to the 
brain without robbing the stomach. The same principle, of 
course, applies to all the other organs ; and it is therefore chiefly 
during the first hour, till all the gastric juice be provided and the 
chymification of the food be fairly commenced, that tranquillity 
of mind and inaction of body are so essential. 

“ As already mentioned, the reality of increased circulation in 
the vessels of the stomach during digestion has been established 
by ocular demonstration, as well as by analogy. The increase in 
he supply of nervous energy which takes place at the same. 
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time is, however, scarcely less certain, although from its nature 
incapable of being seen. Itis the almost characteristic feature 
of the nervous system to be excited by stimulus to increased ac- 
tion; and we formerly saw that when the nerves of the stomach 
are cut, and the flow of nervous influence is arrested, digestion 
instantly suffers. But the same principle holds in the nervous 
as in the circulating system. Energetic action cannot be È 
up in two distant parts of the body at the same time. If the 
intellect be intently occupied in profound and absorbing thought, 
the nervous energy will be concentrated in the brain, and any 
demands made on it by the stomach or muscles will be very im- 
perfectly attended to. If, on the other hand, the stomach be 
actively engaged in digesting a full meal, and some subject of 
thought be then presented to the mind, considerable difficulty 
will e felt in pursuing it, and most shea both thought and 
digestion will be disturbed. If the mental effort required be 
easy and agreeable, and the meal be a very temperate one, there 
will be much less difficulty in simultaneously proceeding with 
both, because comparatively little nervous energy will then suf- 
fice for them. Still, however, each will go on more efficiently if 
not interfered with by the other. 

When the mind is active and vigorous, and properly exercised 
in all its departments of feeling and affection as well as of intel- 
lect, the nervous influence which the brain produces is not only 
more abundant, but of a more healthful and invigorating quality. 
Hence the well-known preservative and restorative influence of 
cheerful dispositions and tified activity of mind, and hence 
the depressing, morbid, and often fatal effects of corroding care, 
grief, or ee on every organ of the body. Hence, 
too, the weak digestion and sallow complexiéns of literary men 
and hard students, who suffer severely from transgressing this 
law of the animal economy, by habitually engaging in occupations 
requiring much exertion of mind, not only soon after, but even 
during the very act of swallowing their meals. Ignorant of the 
connexion subsisting between the different functions, and of their 
laws of action, few can be convinced in time of the importance 
of observing this condition, even after its operation has been ex- 
plained to them. In the conclusion, however, experience teaches 
many whose reason is insufficient for their guidance, and forces 
them to a closer conformity with the dictates of. nature, when 
obedience is almost too late to be of benefit. 

The prodigious influence of the nervous system on digestion 
is familiarly and unequivocally exhibited in almost every case of 
dyspepsia which each „ day brings under the notice of 
the physician. He knows well from experience that the diet 
may be selected with every care, its quantity duly proportioned, 
and exercise rigidly practised, and yet all his curative treatment 
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fail even to relieve, unless his patient be at the same time freed 
from the pressure of care, and due attention be devoted to the 
observance of mental and bodily repose after every meal. The 
heavier the meal, the greater is the desire for absolute rest, and 
tbe less advantageously can active excrtion be encountered. 
When the stomach is loaded, the whole vital energies seem to 
be concentrated in it, to enable it to cope with the task imposed 
upon it. But when we eat temperately. there is less necessity 
for entire quietude of mind and body. Accordingly, if we do 
not experience the same dislike to exertion after a light forenoon 
lunch, which we do after a heavy late dinner, the reason is sim- 
ply, that less gastric juice, less nervous energy, and less vigo- 
rous action in the stomach, are required. to digest in the one 
case than in the other.” 

These remarks are largely illustrated by Dr Combe, to whose 
volume we are forced to refer for additional details. He bas 
throughout insisted strongly on the important fact, too often 
overlooked, that the digestibility of different kinds of food de- 
pends, not on their quality alone, but also on the condition of the 
system at the time when they are swallowed ; so that it is absurd 
to lay down general rules on this subject, and to represent them 
as applicable to all men indiscriminately, or even to the same 
person in different circumstances. And the same remark is ap- 
plicable to the quantity of food; for this, also, must vary ac- 
cording to the state of the body. There is no kind of 
alimentary substance of which it can be said absolutely that it 
is always proper for the sustenance of man. To be serviceable, 
the food must be adapted to the age, constitution, state of health, 
and mode of life, of the individual, and to the climate and season 
of the year. The same diet which, administered to an adult, is 
healthful and nutritious, may prove irritating and injurious to 
a child; and, in like manner, the stimulating animal diet which 
in winter is highly grateful to the system of a hard-working 
unexciteable labourer, may prove utterly destructive of health 
when indulged in during summer by an inactive and exciteable 
female. It becomes, therefore, an object of deep interest to de- 
termine the principal causes and states of the system which ren- 
der modifications of diet necessary.” 

The preceding observations have extended to such a length, 
that we can devote only a brief space to each of the other works 
named in the title. 

Dr Fletchers “ Discourse” is eloquent, philosophical, and 
convincing ; and as it has been printed in a cheap form, we hope 
that the friends of knowledge and liberal views will lend their 
aid in promoting its wide circulation. The author (whose pre- 
mature death since the Discourse was spoken, we, in common 
with many other lovers of science, deplore) points out the very 
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interesting nature of the study of our own bodies, and the evils 
which flow from ignorance of physiology ; and he repels most 
successfully the objections which have n urged against this 
department of knowledge as a branch of general education. 
Nor is he less felicitous in defending physical science against 
the insinuations of those, who, on pretence of honouring the 
word of God, depreciate the study of his works. To attempt,” 
says he, to render the writings of any class of philosophers a 
substitute for the Bible, is to attempt to annihilate all the noblest 
and best aspirations of man; but I am totally unconscious of 
the existence, in any class of persons, of a desire to do so, and 
1 cannot help thinking that rather more jealousy than is calcu- 
lated to benefit their cause has been lately displayed by some 
well-meaning people, of any interference by lay teachers with 
the business of religion. The same God who gave us the Bible 
as the mandate of his will, gave us the objects of nature as the 
testimonials of his wisdom, power, and goodness; and I am at 
a loss to perceive by what train of fair reasoning any one who 
insists on the latter as bearing evidence of the highest attributes 
of the Creator, can be construed into an opposer of the former 
as inculcating the sublime truths of revelation. Why should 
facts which might be rendered mutually illustrative of each 
other, and made to act as allies strengthening and receiving 
strength, be adduced only, or supposed to be adduced, in oppo- 
sition ? In the prospectus of a work, the first number of which 
is advertised to appear this very day (5th March 1886), it is 
said to be ‘the signal heresy of the age, to believe that what- 
ever increases that knowledge which is power, increases also the 
blessings of peace. But it may 1 said, without heresy, 
that that knowledge needs not diminish these blessings, and that’ 
if it be not attempted to make natural knowledge supersede that 
which has been bountifully revealed to us—if they be allowed 
to go hand in hand together, not recklessly pitted against each’ 
other such knowledge will make us, not only wiser, but more 
religious men. It appears to me, further, to argue rather a 
sickly kind of piety in the advocates of revealed truth, to be 
thus tremblingly alive to every imaginary encroachment ; and, 
paradoxical as it may appear, it seems to me to betray even 
some degree of infidelity, to be so morbidly tenacious of the 
faith. It is not the man who is confident of his strength, it is 
not the woman who is satisfied with her beauty, who is the most 
captious and dragon-like in defence of an undisputed clain— 
the most rigorous in exacting homage—the most sensible to every 

ight, real or supposed. Let, then, the advocates for revealed 
religion, relying on the might and excellence of their cause, 
show themselves above such paltry feelings; let them remem- 
ber that many of the most eminent supporters of natural reli- 
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gion have been at the same time no less eminent as humble and 
siacere Christians.” ; . 

“ The Moral Reformer” is a very useful and well-conducted 
periodical, though: we think that the editor sometimes speaks 
too confidently on matters respecting which he differs in opit 
nion from many eminent physicians. He entirely proscribes 
tea and coffee, for instance, as well as malt liquors of every 
kind, except as medicine; and he has à considerable aversioríi 
to animal food. It is not kept sufficiently in view that different 
constitutions require to be differently treated. A refreshing 
spirit of philanthropy pervades every part of the work.. Its 
aim is thus set forth in the opening address :— 

Society groans, says a popular writer, under a load of suf: 
fering, inflicted by causes which might casily be removed, but 
which, in consequence of ignorance in regard to our own struc- 
ture, and the relation of different parts of the system to each 
other and to external objects, are still permitted to operate. On 
this account, he adds, persons of much good sense in every 
other respect, not only subject themselves, unwittingly, to the 
active causes of disease, but give their sanction to laws and 
practices destructive equally to ..1¥¥. and MORALS.” * 

„This we believe to be correct; and here we take our stand. 
In the Moral Reformer and Teacher on the Human Constitu- 
tion, we propose to show, not only the structure and Jaws of the 
human system, but the almost inseparable connection of health 
and morals,—a connection too often overlooked or disregarded. ` 

~ There are two sources of the general neglect to which we 
have adverted. One is ignorance, and the other ‘prejudice. 
Unhappily, the latter is not always diminished by removing a 
degree of the former. There are smatterers in medical science, 
or devourers of medical books, who, for want of any previous 
fixed principles in regard to the laws of the human body, either 
in health or disease, become just sufficiently enlightened to make 
themselves thorough dyepeptics; and to subject those whom 
they love more than themselves, to disease in various forms. 
They watch, with trembling anxiety, every change of tempera- 
ture, every breath of wind, every mouthful of food, and every 
new sensation, till they come to suffer, either in imagination or 
reality, the very evils which they have laboured to avoid. 

cc Rut give to mankind, at the outset, fixed principles in ana- 
tomy, physiology, and hygiene —let parents know by what ge- 
neral rules the physical education of their rising charge is to be 
conducted—and let those who are at an age which deems itself 
too wise to listen to parental counsels, on topics of paramount 
importance, (even if such counsels were to be had,) but who are 
yet inexperienced in the world, know how to educate themselved, 
physically, socially, morally and religiously—and there is rea- 
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son to hope for a change in society which shall be greatly in 
favour of human happiness. There is reason to hope, even, 
that those bodies which are dzsigned to become ‘temples of 
the Holy Spirit,’ will be trained in a manner worthy of Him, 
. thee are, and for whose reasonable service they were in- 
tended.” 

The following extract, on Sunday Dinners, may be appro- 
priately quoted as an illustration of the necessity of attending to 
the laws ol physiology, even with a view to religious improve- 
ment: Perhaps no one thing which, at first view, appears to 
be of so little consequence, more effectually obstructs the way 
to moral reformation than the fashionable practice of eating to 
excess on Sunday, especially at dinner. The whole energies of 
the brain thus become concentrated, as it were, on the stomach ; 
and you might almost as well preach to a somnambulist, during 
one of his xysms, or to a maniac, as to one who has just 
dined heartily. ‘The person has indeed eyes, but he sees not ; 
he has ears, but he understands not ; he has a brain and nervous 
system, but it is benumbed and stupified ; and he has a heart, 
but it cannot feel. 

“ Now I do not speak of those alone who actually sleep in 
church ; for every one knows that neither the services, por the 
day, nor the force of divine truth, will be likely to affect them. 
But I refer toa much larger, and perhaps more respectable class 
of the community. I refer to those who, though they may not 
actually resign themselves to the arms of Morpheus, would yet 
do so, if there were no cinnamon, or cloves, or orange peel to 
masticate ; or if they did not make a constant effort, and per- 
haps prick themselves with pins, to prevent it. 

„There are many reasons why a person should eat a lighter 
rather than a heavier dinner on Sunday than on any other day ; 
among which is the fact that most people use, on this day, a 
less amount than usual of physical exercise. Another reason 
is, that the air of a church, confined, and heated, and impure, 
as it often is, has somewhat of a stupefying tendency. Another 
reason still is found in the fact that those who are accustomed 
to much exercise on every other day, are of course dull when 
they come to sit still an hour or two, under circumstances the 
most favourable. 

But there is a stronger reason still, why we ought to eat 
light dinners on Sunday. Multitudes who were before drowsy 
in church, but have made the experiment of being a little more 
abstemious, have found themselves not only the more wakeful 
and happy for it, but the more active and cheerful and vigorous, 
in body and mind, not only during the whole day and evening, 
but throughout the succeeding day.” 
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Again, with respect to the bad effects of inadequate ventilas 


tion :— ; 

Take the case of the school teacher. His pupils grow tired 
of study, begin to sit uneasy, and to yawn. Presently, to re- 
lieve themselves from their misery, they begin to play with their 
fingers, or their books, or their companions. Now they ask te 

to the fire, or to get some water ;~now to go out. The 
teacher nods, frowns, threatens, and perhaps flogs; all to no 
poros. The evil is not removed. The pupils cannot be 

ppy, while they are 5 an atmosphere one half or one 

oun of which K made up carbonic acid. He may make 

h ites, by compelling them to sit quietly and on 
their backs, but bs cantor make them pet 

„We again say that other things may produce these evils 
besides bad air. There may be uninteresting or unintelligible 
lessons or books before the pupil. There may be bad food in 
the stomach. There may be too high a temperature of the 
air, aside from its impurity. There may be ill health. There 
may be:actual fatigue. Phere may be a real dislike to books 
and lessons. All these and many more causes may be com- 
bined. Still, if you remove all these, and ventilation is still 
needed, what have you to hope for? Lower the windows, while 
the school is out for a few moments; throw open the doors— 
no matter how cold the weather is,—and you will find the whole 

of things changed ; and changed, too, in your favour. 

“Take the Sabbath school teacher; especially where the 
pupils are 8 attend two Sabbath schools in a day, be- 
sides two or ordinary church exercises. Take him, sa 
at the second lesson, between one and three o’clock. A 8 
nent cause of his pupils indifference, under the most solemti 
and affecting appeals to their consciences, may be found in the 
state of the atmosphere. This is especially the case where the 
Sabbath school is held in the church itself. 

Take, lastly, the minister. How many a minister has 
laboured almost in pe and spent his arena almost for 
nought, and made, every vari a to his 
hearers, calculated to caine 0 heedlews, 8 0 3 or 
wake up the stupid; and all to no purpose! There his hearers 
are in the shepe of rationals, but yet unmoved ; as mech so as 
the seats on which they sit, and the walls by which they are 
surrounded. That full or excessive dinners, a disrelish for the 
subject itself, and many other circumstances, have their influence, 
is most undoubtedly true. But this is not all. There is too 
much carbonic acid gas present.” 

The following appeal in behalf of children at church cannot 


A 


fail to move the compassion, and lead to modification of the eon · 
r2 
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duct, of every parent of right feeling who stands in need of en- 
lightenment relative to the subject adverted to:— 

„ My heart has ached to see children of five or seven years 
old taken to church, and there pinched, and shaken, and threat- 
ened by their parents, to prevent them from falling asleep. I 
have scen children forbidden to rest on the backs of the pews, 
and forced to sit upright on the seat, lest they should have any: 
encouragement to slumber ; and if nature should be overcome, 
as it must often be in such tortures, a severe ‘pinch and angry 
looks are inflicted to rouse the victim. 

„How parental affection can endure to act in this manner, I 

cannot conceive ; but reason and religion are both outraged b 
such conduct. It is physically impossible for most young chil. 
dren to sit in one position, and in silence, without becoming 
drowsy ; it is therefore most irrational, as well as cruel, to at- 
tempt ta force out this natural effect. So it is an outrage on 
religion that parents should manifest such a disposition any- 
where, but especially in the house of God ; and that they should 
take such a certain method of creating disgust to the sanctuary. 

If parents will or must take such young children to hich, 
let it not, above all other places, seem to be the one where 
parental feeling is e to give place to harshness and 

cruelty. It is much less derogatory to the reverence due to a 
place of divine worship, that an infant should be allowed quiet! 
to sleep, than that its parents should make it the scene of their 
thoughtless severity.” : 

- There are two useful articles on the physiological circumstances 
which influence the activity of the amative propensity, and on the 
means of allaying its violence. Nowhere 1s the necessity of at- 
tending to physiology, with the aim of improving morality, 
snare obvious than here. The prevention of abuse of the sexual 
propensity in youth, is also adverted to with becoming earnest- 
ness: Parents must be enlightened, as fast as practicable, in 
regard to the laws of the human constitution, and the. nature of 
the penalties which follow their disobedience ; and awakened to 
the importance of conversing freely with their children, as fast 
as their age exposes them in the least degree to the influences 
which every where surround and threaten them. There are 
parents who communicate as freely with their children on this 
subject as on any other; and with the happiest results. The 
wretched ptactice of covering up or concealing from the inqui- 
sitive minds of the young, many subjects which they desire to 
look into, and the practice, still more wretched, of telling them 
a string of falsehoods so monstrous that they do not even answer 
the purpose for which they were intended, and only have the 
effect to make them pry still more deeply into the hidden mys- 
tery, must be abandoned.” 
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" Of Dr Brigham’s Remarks on the Influence of Mental 
Cultivation and Mental Excitement upon Health,” we formerly 
spoke in terms of high praise; and the very favourable recep- 
tion which the work has met with from the British public am- 
ply sanctions our opinion. Mr Macnish has considerably aug- 
mented its value by the numerous notes which he has added. 
Besides happily illustrating many of Dr Brigham's arguments, 
he has corrected one or two inaccuracies into which that intel- 
ligent physician has been led. Dr B., for example, states. that 
instances have occurred where persons who “ had learned but 
little of a language when young, and had totally forgotten it,” 
were, when in an excited and convulsive state, able to speak 
it fluently ;” but this, says Mr Macnish, * is evidently a mis- 
take. That a person might forget a language entirely, and 
recover it when the brain became morbidly excited, is perfect- 
ly authenticated ; but that he in this state should speak fluent- 
ly a language of which he formerly knew but little, is manifest- 
ly impossible. The utmost that disease of the brain can do in 
recalling knowledge, is to restore to us what we have actually 
lost: no degree of cerebral excitement can give us what we 
never previously possessed.” P. 88. Some errors are pointed 
out, p. 98, in the authorities on which Dr Brigham relies for 
his statements regarding the comparative mortality in different 
places; but we have not room to go into details. i 
Mr M. refers to Phrenology in the following terms :—“ The 
gross error committed by parents of over- working the brains of 
their offspring, had its origin in that false system of Philosophy 
which has existed from the time of Plato to the present day, 
and by which the mind is regarded as a separate entity, having 
no sort of communion with, and being nowise influenced by, 
matter. If Phrenology do nothing else than dispel this pre- 
posterous idea, it will accomplish much. Had this science been 
discovered, and its principles acted upon, a thousand years ago, 
what grievous errors in education, what incalculable injury to 
the brain, would have been avoided ; and what a mass of splen. 
did talent, which has been employed in bootless metaphysical 
speculations, might have been profitably turned into more use- 
ful channels! So long as people were ignorant of the fact, that 
in this life the mind works through the agency of material or- 
gans, no rational views of education, and of the true method of 
preserving the health of the brain, could be entertained. Many 
writers before the time of Gall, knew, indeed, the intimate re- 
lation existing between mind and matter; but it was the sci- 
ence of Phrenology, first propounded by him, which turned the 
public mind strongly and practically to this important point, and 
will doubtless, in time, work a thorough change in public sen- 
timent, and be attended with the most happy results."—P. 42. 
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The following case, mentioned by Mr Macnish on p. 17, 
is interesting in a phrenological point of view. I know a 

ntleman, who, in consequence of excessive over-working of 
Éis brain during the composition of a French and English dic- 
tionary, lost the memory of words for a considerable time, His 
knowledge of French, German, and Italian, which was very 
extensive, disappeared from his mind as if by enchantment, and 
did not return till the brain had its usual energy restored by 
quiescence.” 

The last work named in our title is that of Dr Reynolds on 
the Necessity of Physical Culture to Literary Men,—original- 
ly a discourse delivered before the students at Andover Theo. 
logical Seminary. It is clear, sound, and foreible, and excel- 
lently calculated to serve the end in view the incitement of 
theologians to strengthen their bodies, with the two-fold object 
of invigorating their minds and fitting themselves for profes- 
sional labour. After alluding to the arduous mental exertions 
which a faithful performance of duty requires fram clergymen, 
Dr Reynalds proceeds— 

It is one of the great evils of this state of things, that the 
Christian minister is exposed to continual danger ; that his ef- 
forts, noble and praiseworthy as they are, may occasion injury 
to his health, which will render them abortive. In the ardent 
pursuit after knowledge, he is too apt to neglect the body ; and 
to overlook the fact, that the mind, while united with the body, 
partakes of all its infirmities, 

It becomes, therefore, a question of eT import- 
ance, how he may be a faithful servant, and so use the mind 
as to secure all its powers to the best advantage, and for the 
longest time, in the great work of Christian benevolence. 

“ This can only be effected by a judicious and practical at- 
tention to physical education. Such a course must be adopted 
in regara to diet and exercise, as is conformable to nature, and 
calculated to establish that perfect harmony of action between 
the body and mind which is necessary to the health and vigour 
of both—in other words, such habits of life as will render learn. 
ed men healthy men. 

“The man whose position in society demands of him great 
mental effort, should make the acquisition of this Lnowledge 
one of his first lessons; otherwise, he is continually ex 
to dangers, which may sooner or later paralyze his efforts. 
Until he has learnt this lesson, he cannot fulfil the high duties 
which he owes to society and to his Master in heaven. I would 
almost say, that the scholar who cultivates the mind exclusive- 
y to the ueglect of the body, as effectually buries his talents in 
the earth, as he does who cherishes the body and neglects the 
mind. Plato calls that man a cripple who exercises the mind 
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and neglects the body. How many of Plato’s cripples have 
belonged to the army of the cross, encumbering its march, and 
bearing like so many dead weights upon its efforts; men with 
minds formed to soar to heaven, and wield the elements of the 
moral universe; but chained down by neglected bodies to in- 
activity and disease! How often has Zion been called to weep 
bitter tears over these disappointed hopes! The mind thus 
used, or rather abused, becomes weakened by the very means 
which were intended to strengthen it.” 

In order that the dangers to which the health of literary 
men, and especially of the clergy, is exposed, may be success- 
fully met and resisted, they must, as Dr Reynolds justly ob- 
serves, be seen and understood. A faithful examination of 
the structure and uses of the human body,—the intimate con- 
nexion existing between the body and the mind,—and the re- 
ciprocal action of one upon the other in health and disease— 
will alone reveal the source of these dangers and supply the 
remedy.” He then proceeds to shew the necessity of bodil 
exercise, and to expound the princi whe ahia it ought to 
be regulated, the mode in which its ban ial effects are pro- 
duced: the debilitating influence of bodily disease upon the 
mind, and the fact that “ neither the body nor the mind is ca- 
pable of attaining the highest point of perfection, until both 
are brought into full action.” He adverts to the reciprocal 
influence of the brain and stomach, and to the derangement of 
the digestive functions caused by unremitted study. Such de 
es Joa as we shewed in the outset, tends to weaken the whole 

ly, and no part more evidently than the brain. At this stage, 
consequences the most lamentable ensue. ‘ There is a more 
intimate relation between the powers of the mind and the morals, 
and the health of the body, than is commonly 1 The 
body, when injured to a certain extent by mental exercises, be) 
gins to react upon the mind, and produces the most deplorable 
consequences. The memory becomes impaired, the ideas con- 
fused, and the power of thought is broken. The elastic spring 
of the soul is weakened. Pusillanimity usurps the place of that 
moral courage in a man, which could meet every trial with firm- 
ness; the cheerfulness which shed its sunshine over his path is 
no longer seen; the spirits are dejected; every difficulty a 
pears insurmountable ; every effort depresses. Overcome wit 
the common duties of the day, he lies down at night, but not 
to repose. Extreme irritability of the nervous system drives 
sleep from his pillow, and happiness from his heart. The voice 
of Friendship alls powerless upon the ear; the love of God 
kindles but a momentary feeling in the ied soul, Is this 
the man who shall lead on the armies of the cross, and success- 
fully repel the machinations of its great enemy, when, prepar- 
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ing for a last desperate effort, he has arrayed himself as an‘an- 
gel of light? With how much reason did the ancients, when 
they beheld such a picture, also conclude that the stomach was 
the seat of the soul! In giving it that location, they, at all 
events, discovered habits ahs observation, which it would 
be the part of wisdom in us to imitate. ‘The man who bestows 
all his care upon the brain, and leaves the stomach to chance, 
may find, when too late, that he has neglected a friend whose 
place no other can supply.” © 
It gives us much satisfaction to observe, that, in the theolo- 
gical. seminaries of the United States, workshops are becoming 
gommon, as the means of strengthening the bodies and pre- 
serving and improving the health of the students, and (what is 
frequently an object of no mean importance) of adding to their 
pecuniary resources. The Mechanical Association of An- 
slover Theological Seminary” was first established in 1827. Its 
object, as stated in the constitution, is * the promotion of 
health and vigour both of body and mind, by a regular system 
of mechanical exercise.” It has the use of a large four-stor 
building, affording room for about seventy work-benches, whic! 
are usually all occupied. The work done is for the most 
joiners’ and cabinet-makers’ work. A superintendent of the 
workshop is employed, a practical mechanic, whose duty it is 
to make all purchases of stock and sales of the work. But his 
chief business is, to plan and prepare work for the shop; so 
that every student, on arriving at his place, may find his task 
before him, and be able to begin his labour at once, without 
loss of time. It is regarded as a very important principle in 
the management of the institution, in order to secure the highest 
utility of it, that aay student, when in the shop, shall be fully 
and actively occupied; and, when out of the shop, shall have 
no further care nor thought about it. At present, the time 
spent in labour is daily three quarters of an hour before din- 
ner, and the same interval before evening prayers. ‘There are 
a number of monitors; and every person who is absent or comes 
in late, is subjected to a small fine. The Association is open 
to all members of the seminary, so far as there is room; and 
any member may leave it at pleasure. The effect of this insti- 
tution upon the general health of those who have been connect- 
ed with it, has hitherto realized the highest expectations of its 
patrons.” Similar institutions exist in other parts of America, 
and will certainly arise in Britain as soon as ignorance and pre- 
judice give way to reason and common sense. 

We cordially go along with Dr Reynolds in regarding at- 
tention to eae education as a-solemn duty of the clergy. 
It is a subject of vital importance to the church, and cannot 
be neglected by. those to whom its interests are confided, with- 
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out incurring a responsibility for all the evils which may follow 
such neglect. The body, as well as the mind, was given to be 
cultivated for the glory of the Creator. Know ye not, bre: 
thren, that your bodies are the temples of the living God?“ 
And shall the temples of God be permitted to decay through 
negligence or sloth, and no guilt be incurred ? Health is a talent 
intrusted to our care, which cannot with impunity be buried 
in the earth. He who squanders it, throws away a treasure of 
inestimable value, and will be answerable for the conséquences. 
For every opportunity of doing good which is thus lost, for 
every degree of activity of which it deprives him, and for years 
of usefulness of which the church is thus deprived, he must be 
called to give a solemn account. How much sin does he ac- 
cumulate, who, having enlisted as a soldier or leader in the 
cause of Christ, renders himself, by neglect, wholly or in part 
unfit for duty! Who can calculate his guilt, or estimate the 
vast amount of good which he might otherwise have effected ? 
At the day of judgment, I fear it will appear, that many who 
thought they were doing God service, were robbing the church, 
and defeating the purposes of Heaven, by shortening the life, 
and impairing the powers, which had been bestowed for their 
advancement. 
“ The clergy often reprove their hearers for indifference and 
t, while listening to the most solemn truths. The prin- 
ci which I have attempted to set forth in this discourse, 
when considered in all their possible relations to the great cause 
of Christian benevolence, are very solemn truths. May I not 
then call upon them, on this occasion, to practise as well as 
hear; and to beware lest they also fall into the condemnation 
of those who are hearers only, and not doers of the word |” 


ARTICLE XIII. 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE BLIND; or LIVES OF SUCH AS HAVE 
DISTINGUISHED THEMSELVES AS POETS, PHILOSO- 
PHERS, ARTISTS, Kc. By James WiLsox, who has been Blind 
from his Infancy. Third Edition. Sold only by the Author. 1835, 
12mo, pp. 300. 


Tats is a very interesting work, independently of the perso- 
nal history of the author, which to us has particular attrac- 
tions. His father was a Scotchman, who emigrated to Ame- 
rica before the commencement of the Revolutionary War. The 
author was born in Richmond, State of Virginia, on the 24th 
of May 1779. His father continued faithful to the British 
Government, and was ruined. He sailed from New York on 
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his return to Europe, but died on the twelfth day after the ves- 
sel had left the port. The author's mother being in the lust 
stage of pregnancy, the alarm occasioned by her husband's 
death Brough! on premature labour, and terminated her exist- 
ence. He himself was seized with small-pox, and lost his sight. 
The vesel was driven by stress of weather into Belfast, where 
he was left a blind helpless orphan, without a friend on earth, 
and dependent entirely on the compassion of strangers. Cap- 
tain Smith, the master of the vessel, acted with admirable ge- 
nerosity. In order to prevent the author from becoming a 
pace to the parish, he deposited in the hands of the church- 
warden a sum of money sufficient to pay the expense of sup- 
porting him for five years.” 

He was kindly treated by a good-natured old woman, to 
whose care he was committed, and recovered his health. Short- 
ly after this,“ says he, my right eye was couched by the late 
Surgeon Wilson, and, in consequence of this operation, I could 
soon discern the surrounding objects and their various colours. 
This was certainly a great mercy; for though the enjoyment 
did not continue long, yet the recollection of it affords me plea- 
sure even to the present day. One day, however, when about 
seven years of age, as I crossed the street, I was attacked and 
dreadfully mangled by an ill-natured cow. This accident near- 
ly cost me my life, and deprived me of that sight which was 
in a great 83755 restored, and which I have never since en- 
joyed. We lately examined the author's head, and found his 
organ of Colouring exceedingly deficient. A mask of him was 
taken, and is sold by Mr OʻNeil. * 

A few years afterwards, he was employed to carry letters to 
and from the offices of the different merchants in the town and 
neighbourhood. ‘ In the course of time,” says he, my 
sphere was enlarged, and often, on important business, I have 
borne dispatches to the distance of thirty or forty miles.” The 
organs of Locality are very largely developed in his head. 

He attempted to learn music, but with no great success ; yet 
sufficiently well to charm the rustics at dances. He found him- 
self exposed to great temptations to immorality in this voca- 
tion, and gave it up. 

When about fifteen years of age, he began to pay some at- 
tention to bocks, and being obliged to listen to what others 
chose to read, his first instruction was derived from Jack the 


` © When Mr Combe lately lectured in Glasgow, Mr Macnish and he visited 
the Asylum for the Blind in that city (an admirably conducted institution un- 
der the benevolent direction of Mr Alston), and observed that this organ was 
depressed in all the inmates who had been born blind. Dr Spurzheim made 
the same remark in other asylums. Mr Combe pointed out two adult indi- 
viduals in whom the o was not deficient, and the matron said that both of 
them had only recently lost their sight. . 
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Giant-killer, Valentine and Orson, Robinson Crusoe, and Gul- 
livers Travels. Then came novels and romances, and then 
politics. “ The more,” says he, I committed to memory, the 
more I found it was le of receiving and retaining“ 1 
kuew the names, stations, and admirals of almost all ships 
in the navy, and was also acquainted with the number, facing, 
and name of every regiment ìn the army, according to their re- 
spective towns, cities, or shires, from which they were raised. I 
served, of course, as an army and navy list for the poor in the 
neighbourhood, who had relations in either of these d 
ments, and was capable of informing them of all the general 
news.” He repeated, on occasion of a bet between two gentle- 
men, the names of 620 ships in the British navy, and was pro- 
ceeding when he was stopped; the bet having been decided 
when he reached 500. He became an author and wrote verses, 
some of which he says are still extant. 

In 1800 he was received into the Asylum for the Blind, then 
instituted in Belfast. He there the trade of an uphol- 
sterer, and afterwards practised it on his own account. The 
following passage is exceedingly interesting: “ In 1808, a num- 
ber of young men formed a reading society iu Belfast, and al- 
though they were all mechanics, yet were they also men of taste, 
and some of them were 8 of considerable talents. Into 
this society I was admitted a member, at the same time I was 
kindly exempted from the expense attending its regulations. 
One of the members was a man of the most extraordinary cha- 
racter I had ever known, and therefore I attached myself to 
him. To good nature, he united an original genius, a good 
taste, and extreme sensibility ; and had an early education 
his lot, or had his mind been sufficiently expanded by study, 
he would have become an ornament to society. This man pro- 

to read to me, if I would procure books: our stated hour 
or this employment was from nine o'clock in the evening until 
one in the morning, in the winter season, and from seven until 
eleven in the summer. When I was not particularly i ae 
I frequently attended him at other intervals: at breakfast he 
had half an hour allotted to him, at dinner a whole hour. Every 
minute of this was filled up, for he generally read to me between 
every cup of tea; and-by this means I committed to memory a 
vast collection of pieces, both in prose and verse, which I still 
retain, and which has been, until the present hour, a never- 
failing source of amusement to me. The more I heard read, 
the more my desire for knowledge increased, while I learned at 
the same time that 


‘The more a man knows, he finds he knows the lesa.’ 


“ So ardent and steady was my desire for knowledge at that 
time, that I could never bear E be absent a single night from 
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my friend, and often when working in the country, where I 
could have been comfortably accommodated, I have travelled 
three or four miles in a severe winter's night to be at my post 
in time. Pinched with cold, and drenched with rain, I have 
many a time sat down and listened for several hours together, 
to the writings of Plutarch, Rollin, or Clarendon. For seven 
or eight years we continued this course of reading; but to give 
a ca e of the authors we perused in that time, would be 
foreign to my present purpose; suffice it to say, that every book 
in the English language which we could procure, was read with 
avidity. Ancient and Modern History, Poetry, Biography, Es- 
says, Magazines, Voyages, Travels, &c. were among our studies.” 

He was advised to marry, and addressed a copy of verses to 
a young woman who was remarkable for her filial piety. They 
had the desired effect, and for thirty-two years he has lived 
happily with her in the bonds of matrimony. He now travels 
through the United Kingdom selling the Biography of the 
Blind.“ at 5s. 6d. a copy, and we hope that many of our read- 
ers will purchase it. 

His temperament is bilious-nervous; his head is large; and 
the organs of Individuality, Size, Weight, and Locality, are 
very much developed. The constant and very vivid exercise 
of these organs seems to have caused them to attain a lar, 
size than probably they would otherwise have reached ; while 
the organs of Colouring are very obviously stinted in their di- 
mensions, from want of exercise. His eyes have suffered so 
much from disease, that it is difficult to judge accurately b 
their appearance of the size of the organ of Language ; but it 
i to us to have been well developed. The extraordinar 
cultivation of it, joined to his favourable temperament, whic 

ives at once 1 and sensibility, and the aid afforded hy 
Fis large Individuality, account for his extraordinary powers 
of memory. He is modest and intelligent in conversation, and 
altogether is a very interesting person. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, May 1836. Edinburgh: Waugh 
and Innes. 


Tue writer of a review of Mr Combe’s work on the Consti- 
tution of Man, in this Number of the Presbyterian Magazine, 
seems to think that he has dealt a deadly blow at the whole 
fabric of Phrenology. Had the system contained within it no 
greater principle of vitality than would have enabled it to sur- 
vive the present attack, it must have been in its grave long 
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since; but it has successfully stood the shock of many a more 


rude encounter, and from antagonista better qualified to contend . 


with it, from some knowledge at least. of the use of the weapons 
that they were wielding; and yet here it stands, more vigorous 
and flourishing than ever. 


The reviewer, like most anti-phrenologists who have preceded. 


him, goes back to their joint-stock set of arguments which have 
been: refuted both here and elsewhere usgue ad nauseam, and 
again brings them forth with as much assurance as if they had 
proceeded fresh from his own brain—we beg pardon—his heart 
—or his foot perhaps. It will hardly be expected, therefore, 
that we are again to travel over ground so repeatedly trodden. 
To do so would be like telling a thrice-told tale—wearisome 
to ourselves and unprofitable to our readers. Here is a sample 
of what we allude to. 

. The reviewer, speaking of Mr Combe's work, says, that it 
fosters the perishing—the unsatisfactory—the short-lived plea- 
sures of the present life.” Now, will it be credited that this is 
the reviewer's deliberate opinion of a work of which it is hardly 
possible to open a page, without perceiving that its whole scope 
and tendency are fe potit out the necessity of oheying the laws 
of God, and of producing (to quote Mr Combe’s words) “ the 
perfect Christian character,”"—with “ affections glowing with gra- 
titude to God and love to man?” Again, the reviewer, on 
2 181, quotes a long passage from Dr Prichard's Essay on 

‘emperament, to poe that Phrenology has always an outlet, 
in case of its professors being hard pressed. This quotation, 
says the reviewer, “sets the question at rest, so far as facts are 
concerned; and this, too, he says with as much sang froid as if 
Dr Prichard’s Essay had been unanswered and unanswerable. 
He either knew, or ought to have known, that the question was 
set “at rest” in a very different manner from what he mentions, 
in the eighth volume of this Journal, p. 649. But in fact the 
reviewer reminds us of a favourite mode of reasoning of some 
of our fair friends, who, after an insurmountable answer has 
been given to the point which they wish to carry, without be- 
ing anything daunted, give the go-by to demonstration, and 
with an exclamation of * Poh! nonsense,” or Tut,” return to 
the charge, like the reviewer, as if their © Tut” contained vo- 
lumea of logic. And in truth they act with much tact in doing 
so, well knowiag that their logic is unanswerable. If the re- 
viewer’s logic is not quite so impregnable, we shall at least give 
him the full benefit of our fair friends’ mode of arguing, and 
shall only at present touch upon such points as appear to re- 
quire any notice. 

The conduct of divines has been ab initio singularly impru- 
dent in bringing religion into direct collision with philosophy, or, 
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since that expression is suspicious! led, with sical 
science. Look at the result of the atta made by thet stench 
on the doctrines of Galileo. What was the solemn decree pro- 
nounced by a conclave of its most distinguished members ? 
These are the memorable words: —“ That to maintain the sun 
to be immoveable and without loca! motion in the centre of the 
world, is an absurd proposition, false in philosophy, heretical in 
religion, and contrary to the testimony of Scripture; and it is 
equally absurd and false- in philosoph to assert that the earth 
is not immoveable in the centre of the world, and, considered 
theologically, equally erroneous and heretical.” 

Now, on the principle laid down by the reviewer, viz. that 
true Christians will not allow revelation to be tested by philo- 
sophy, but insist on philosophy being tested by revelation, ”—on 
this principle the conclave was right and Galileo wrong ; because 
it is tbe plain dictate” of the Scriptures that Joshua com- 
manded the sun to stand still, leaving the world from that 
riod down to the time of Galileo, of course in their original be. 
lief, that the sun literally rose and revolved round the earth, 
and which must of necessity have been considered a doctrine of 
Scripture, until the investigations of science proved the reverse. 
But were it laid down.in Scripture even ten times more plainly 
than it is, we would ask,—Is it in the power of a modern astro- 
nomer to believe that the sun goes round the earth, and that the 
earth “ is immoveable in the centre of the world?” Nay, 
though we could imagine an angel to appear to denounce his 
doctrine as erroneous,—could he, whilst pointing to the sublime 
proof of his science, which the world will have stood in wonder 
and admiration to gaze at ere these observations see the light— 
could he disbelieve what the highest reason proclaims to be 
true? Utterly impossible. How unwise, then, to dash religion 
recklesely against philosophy—in fact to attempt to make one 
part of God's revelation contradict another. 

In like manner, when the truth of Scripture and the truth of 
geology were pronounced by divines to be irreconcileable, what 
a crisis for religion when the world found that what they heard 
called the immutable trath of the Bible, was compelled to falt 
back before the discoveries of science ! 

Unwared by such lessons—not content with seeing Scripture 
(by their miserable abuse of its sacred purposes) forced to re- 
coll from the shock with physical scienee — the clergy seem obsti- 
nately determined, for the third time, to risk the people's belief 
m religion, by making it appear to depend on the proof of the 
antrath of the facts on which Phrenology rests. With a diere- 

rd of past experience entirely unexampled, and by an unphi- 

hical mode of proceeding not less extraordinary, they lay is 
down that philosophy is to be tested by revelation, instead. of 
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being tried by facts. But further, the reviewer insists upon 
testing philosophy by his own narrow sectarian interpretation of 
revelation—an interpretation that is perhaps scouted on the other 
side of the Tweed, and certainly is so on the other side of the 
ish Channel. In fact, we may very easily form an estimate 
of the reviewer's qualifications for coming to a sound decision on 
the merits of Phrenology, Geology, or any modern branch of 
science, when we find him indulging at the present day in such 
blind bigoted adherence to error, as tocall the professors of geo- 
logical science those great bores of philosophers—the geolo- 
ists.” 
f The reviewer says, We do not profess to be profound in ana- 
tomy.” He might have saved himself the trouble of announc- 
ing so palpable a truth, as his want of qualification to enter up- 
on the discussion of such a subject as the present, is as clear as 
any declaration of his own could make it. Take an example of 
his profundity. After labouring to make out (with what suc- 
cess our 8 may imagine) that the brain is not proved to 
be the “ instrument” of the mind, and that only a “ connexion” 
exists between them, he says, that ‘a similar connexion might 
be shewn to exist between the mind and various other parts of 
the bodily system besides the brain, and these might with great 
reason be termed organs of mind.” Only conceive a man sit. 
ting down to write a review of a system founded entirely on 
a knowledge of the functions of the brain, and utterly ignorant 
of the / fact that all the “ other parts of the ey system” trace. 
their power of exhibiting life and action up to the general me- 
dullary mats! “ Profound in anatomy,” indeed! * Profound: 
in ignorance,” might we not rather say? After this he adde, 
“ But this the theory (the action of the mind through 
the brain) is unworthy of farther cunsideration fit conelu- 
sion to so profound an argument. 

The period at which the review in question comes out, asto- 
nisbes us beyond measure.” The reviewer, in noticing Mr 
Combe'a | that religion should be wedded: to philosophy, 
says, “ If this mean Phrenology, in the name of Heaven we 
would forbid the banns.” Truly it is somewhat late in the day 
to think of forbidding the banns, when the two have been allowed 
to live together for eight years, and to be so often introduced to 
the people as one. This may perhaps be the received mode of 
ee in the Trish church, but it sounds somewhat oddly. 

the “ Presbyterian Magazine.” If nothing could be ex- 
pected from auch unhallowed nuptials,” but“ a progeny of 
monstrous and mis-shapen heresies, half philosophical half reli- 
gious, in the name of reason and common sense, why did the 
reviewer, or “ the advocates of true religion,” not shew “just 
cause or impediment” in 1828, when the banns were proclaimed? 
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Why was not the warning given, the tocsin of alarm sounded, 
before the people were allowed to receive them as united in the 
bonds of holy wedlock? Why were the public permitted to 
receive edition after edition of this dangerous” work, this 
t poisonous article,” as the reviewer admits, “ unnoticed and 
unanswered by those who profess themselves the guardians of 
public morals, and the advocates of true religion?” Why were 
the people allowed to drink deeply of its doctrines, to hear them 
lauded from one end of the country to the other, without one 
whisper of digapprobation from those who so clearly saw their 
tendency, as the reviewer says, not only to sap the foundations 
of. Christian doctrine, but to explode vital religion altogether, 
and substitute in its place the speculations of a dark deistical 
and damnable fatalism.” Truly we may exclaim, in the re- 
viewer's own words, It has astonished us beyond measure,” 
that he and the other . advocates(!) of true religion,” should 
silently allow the people to imbibe for years a work described 
by him as being—if not printed and published—at least com- 
by “ the Prince of Errors,” whom he regards as the 
undoubted author of the whole book,” which he looks upon 
te as forming part of a deep-laid scheme” by the said Prince! ! * 
Where were the guardians of public morals all this time? 
Were they, like Rip Van Winkle, sleeping comfortably, crying 
* A little more slumber, a little more 1 of the hands to 
sleep?” Or did they, like the people of Lilliput, entertain 
a wholesome distrust of their power to put down the great 
“« man-mountain” of Phrenology, having already found how 
easily it. had snapped asunder the slender threads with which 
they had attempted to pin down the system? If the reviewer's 
opinions of Phrenology are sound, it would hardly have heen 
possible even for the “ Prince of Error” himself to have com- 
posed a more bitter satire upon the “ advocates of true religion,” 
than the reviewer has done. But if the “ Prince” is to have 
some hand in the argument, we think the reviewer affords most 
a eg ground for inferring either that the royal author has 
ministered a potent sleeping draught to these advocates ;” 
or else that the Review, having so grossly libelled them, has 
been dictated by the Prince as part of the deep-laid scheme.” 
For our own parts, we are unwilling to suppose the guardians of 
public morals to have been guilty of such base dereliction of 
duty as the words of the reviewer imply—-we would judge 


Mr Combe is thus reduced to a mere amanuensis. This view must 
doubtless be new to most of his readers, who, in their innocence, never sus- 
pected that they possessed a volume by so ancient and distinguished an author 
us the one pointed out by the Reviewer. But this view, however novel, may 
be defended by the analogy of the old proverb, that “ the devil sends cooks” 
to destroy our physical feed; and what more probable than that he should 
wish to bave a finger in poisoning our moral food also? 15 eee 
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more charitably, and give the natural interpretation to their si- 
lence by believing that they, like the people at large, take a 
rational view, and see the book in its true character. But how 
can the Reviewer shelter himself under this plea? He, at least, 
admits that he had, as he verily believed, penetrated the “ deep- 
laid scheme” of the black prince „ to sap the foundations of 
Christianity, and explode vital religion altogether;“ and yet he 
tails to prove he had ever—nay, he leads us to infer that he had 
never—divulged to the world the dire design !—Surely this was 
the hireling fleeing from the sheep, and allowing the wolf to 
devour the flock at leisure. Let him settle this with his own 
conscience the best way he may—we suspect the still small 
voice” will be trumpet- tongued. 
We confess that the thought of the “ Prince of Error” (we 
do not much like to speak of him in more familiar terms) has 
moved us much, We shall henceforward look suspiciously into 
the shop of the publishers of the Constitution of Man, though 
we should be curious to see Mephistophiles in propria persona— 
s universal a traveller would doubtless be quite a fron and: 
by-the-by, since the publishers have, as the Reviewer says, 
“ paraded extracts from the work in their popular journal,” 
who knows but that the “ popular journal” itself may also be 
part of the deep-laid scheme?” It can hardly be supposed 
that such a poveru engine would be lost sight of by so long 
practised a schemer as the Prince. In fact, this seems to follow 
as a corollary to the position laid down by the Reviewer ; for, if 
the book itself be a well of poisoned waters, the said journal must 
he as sixty thousand poisoned streamlets flowing week! oe 
the land, though believed by the simple-minded public: to 
pure crystal streams. ‘The Weekly Chronicle, too, must be an- 
other atra Styx; and those great bores of philosophers, the 
„ geologists,” as well as modern astronomers, must come in for 
a share of the „scheme,“ as aiding and abetting in spreading 
sciences held by divines to be contrary to the “ plain dictates ” 
of Scripture: in short, there is no saying how far the deadly 
influence may extend. It may be urged, doubtless, that the 
aforesaid popular journal has been for years as a stream of liv- 
ing water, giving health and vigour to both mind and body ; 
and, as the same wholesome water still continues to flow, that 
the Prince would not be so simple as to dilute his own arguments 
with morality and sound knowledge ;—but what of that? Has 
not the Constitution of Man done the same? This may be 
puzzling ; but if the “ scheme” could be read running, it would 
no longer be ( deep-laid.” Mystery is the soul of a scheme; 
and, though the whole may be right contrary to sound reason— 
reason mast of course bow and believe. 1 aa Cie 
From the observations which have been made, the reader will 
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be enabled to judge of the enlightened: views that pervade the 
Review. If we have been unable to preserve our gravity, the 
blame lies with the Reviewer, who has a it. We trust it is 
unnecessary to guand ourselves against the supposition that we 
are amongst those who believe that science is contradictory of 
Scripture, soundly interpreted. Qur main object having been to 
point out the lamentable folly of bringing religion to oppose 
physical science, as well as to expose some of the inconsistencies 
and absurdities of the Reviewer, we have only touched inciden- 
tally on Mr Combe’s work—first, because we consider a reference 
to itself to be the best answer that could be given ; and, secondly, 
because, even if the author treated the exhibition of the Reviewer 
in a more serious light than we do, it would of course rest with 
himself to perform what to us appears entirely a work of super- 
erogation. Indeed, what need of defending a work indirectly sanc- 
tioned by the silence of the “ advocates of true religion” for so 
many years, and welcomed by the country from one end to the 
ether (not to speak of Germany, France, Sweden, and America), 
as a gift worthy of a philosopber to bestow, aad of the lovers of 
trath to receive. 


ARTICLE XV. 


AN INTRODUCTION FO PHRENOLOGY, IN THE FORM OF 
QUESTION AND ANSWER. WITH AN APPENDIX AND 
COPIOUS ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES. By Rosert Macuisu, 
Author of The Anatomy of Drunkenness,” and “ Philesophy of Sleep,” 
and Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 
12mo, pp. 186, 1886. Glasgow: John Reid & Co.; Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh ; and Whittaker & Company, London. 


Tuts is an excellent little work, and its success has already 
been so great, that any commendation of it by us is nearly su- 
perfluous. It was published on 18th March 1836, and above 
1800 Sa of it have been sold at the time when we write, in 
the middle of May. It is an original composition, and not a 
mere abstract or compilation from previous books. It kes 
of the clearness: and vivacity which characterize Mr Maenish’s 
other writings; and it is- distinguished by great correctness of 
doctrine. 

The preface contains a brief but interesting account of Mr 
Maenish's on conversion to Phrenology; “ My first ideas of 
Phrenology,” says he, “were obtained from Dr Gall himself, 
whoee lectures I attended in Paris during the year 1825. Be- 
fore that time, I, in common with almost all. who are igporant of 
the subject, spoke of it with great contempt, and took every op- 
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portunity of turning it into ridicule. The disooarses ‘of this 
t man, and various private conversations which I had the 
nour of holding with him, produced a total in my 
ideas, and convinced me, that the doctrines he taught, so far 
from deserving the absurd treatment which they then.generally 
met with, were, in themselves, highly beautiful, as expositions 
of the human mind in its various phases, and every way worthy 
of attention. Much reflection, and many appeals to nature, 
since that period, have satisfied me of their perfect“ truth.“ 
He proceeds to give an outline of the history of the science, 
end concludes the preface in the followimg words. In what. 
ever vey we view this science, its tendency is excellent. It is 
eminent 2 useful to the medical practitioner, by turning his at- 
tention forcibly to the state of the brain and whole nervous eys- 
tem, in a state of health and disease—to those who have the 
charge of lunatics and criminals—to those concerned in the ad- 
ministration of justice—to parents, in the intellectual, moral, 
and physical management of their children, and, in short, to 
every class of society. Grievous errors in education, in the 
treatment of malefactors, and in what are called mental diseases, 
are constantly committed, from ignorance of the light thrown by 
it on those important subjects. A science which is able to ac- 
complish all this cannot be a trivial one; and Time, the great 
arbiter, will yet render it ample justice, when every thing which 
has been said and written against it is utterly forgotten. 
The work commences with an exposition of the rinciples of 
Phrenology, which embraces a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion, condensed into a short space, yet clearly written. It next 
gives an account of the various propensities, sentiments, and in- 
tellectual faculties, with their uses and abuses. Many new and 
instructive cases are recorded in this part of the work, and the 
notes are particularly valuable. The next section relates to the 
“ Temperaments,” which are well expounded. The last section 
is headed “ Miscellaneous Questions; a title which gives no 
idea of the subjects discussed. These are—The order in which 
the faculties first display themselves ;—the contiguity of those or- 
gans which generally assist each other (as Causality and Com- 
parison, Time and Tune, Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
and s0 forth) the causes of mental precocity ;—the influence 
of the constitution of parents on that of their children ;—the 
causes why some individuals are much liked by some, and 
hated by others ;—the causes of strong and permanent liki 
and antipathies ;—the causes why the same individual is liked 
as a servant by one mistress, and disliked by another; —the ef- 
fects of difference in the size and combination of the organs on 
the agreement or disagreement of husbands and wives. We 
quote the following as specimens of this section of the work. : 


a 2 
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“ What does eccentricity arise from? 

„From a want of due balance in the faculties. If one or- 

n or more, is large in proportion to the others, or in a state of 

igh activity, it will produce that irregularity of character to 
which the term eécentric is applied. Eccentricity frequently 
degenerates into madness. : 
Some persons possess an unbounded flow of animal spirits; 
and a hilarity which nothing can subdue: from what does this 

oceed P 
Pra From great activity of brain, accompanied often with defi- 
cient prudence and reflection, and a large development of Hope, 
Ideality, and Wit. . 
„Mat is the cause of such activity of brain ? i 
lt is constitutional, and generally accompanied with a high 
Sanguineous Temperament. 
len an organ is much exercised, have we ever pain in the 
site of it? 

“ Very often. Hard-thinking produces a sense of fulness or 
pain in the forehead, the seat of the reflecting organs. In ex- 
citement of Amativeness, there is frequently a sense of heat at 
the nape of the neck. When there exists a strong desire to tra- 
vel, pain is sometimes felt in the region of Locality, e and in 
cases of spectral illusions over the perceptive organs. 

“ What is the cause of spectral illusions ? 

„These phenomena depend on a morbidly excited state of 
some of the perceptive organs, such as Form, Size, or Colour ; 
whence images are presented to the mind without the co-opera- 
tion of the external senses. If the organ of Form, for instance, 
becomes as strongly stimulated by some external cause, as it 
would be by an object presented to it by the eyes, some image 
or other will be formed, and the person will actually believe be 
sees what in reality has no existence. Morbid affections of the 
nerves of sight seem to have the same influence in producing 
Spectral illusions. 

Is the feeling of hunger experienced, strictly speaking, in 
the stomach ? 

„No. The term ‘craving of the stomach,’ so often used 


% A young lady,” says Dr Gall, had always a great desire to travel. 
She eloped from her father’s house with an officer. Grief and remorse un- 
dermined her health. I attended her, and she made me remark two large pro- 
minences which, she said, the pain she had endured had caused to grow on 
her forehead. These excrescences, which appeared to her the consequences 
of divine wrath, were in fact the organ of Locality, to which she had never, 
paid any attention.” To this I may add, that a lady of my acquaintance, in 
whom the organ of Philoprogenitiveness is very largely developed even for a 
woman, and whose love of children is extreme, informs me, that when dis- 
tressed or anxious about her family, she experiences pain at the back of the 

_ head, just over the seat of the organ. Heat in the nape of the neck is a 


z- + common attendant of excited Amativeness. 
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to express hunger, is not in reality correct. The brain is the 
craver, and is excited to a craving state only by emptiness of 
the stomach, unless the organ of Alimentiveness be so large, 
or so stimulated by some internal morbid action, as to need no 
such excitement ; or unless disease be present in the stomach, so 
as to transmit to the brain the sensation which, during health, is 
transmitted by inanition alone. ; 

“ People are sometimes afflicted with imaginary voices speak- 
ing to them: can you account for this ¥ 

It may be explained in the same way as apparitions, There 
are unquestionably certain parts of the brain which take cogni- 
zance of sounds: we call the nerve of the ear the organ of hear- 
ing, but, strictly speaking, it is not: it is merely the medium for 
conveying sounds to the brain, where the true organ resides. 
Now, suppose that the portion of the brain appropriated to this 
sense is stimulated by some internal cause, in the same way as 
it is by real sounds conveyed to it by the nerve, the person will 
have the idea that he hears, and that often as distinctly as if 
subjected to the stimulus of actual noise. Fanatics and de- 
ranged people sometimes imagine they hear angels, and even the 
Deity speaking to them, and persons perfectly deaf have at 
times sensations as of voices addressing them, just as the blind 
are occasionally haunted by spectral illusions. All these phe- 
nomena are explicable upon the principles just mentioned.” 

The subject of Dreams is next discussed; and, after them, 
Insanity—the origin of motives—the characteristics of crimi- 
nal brains—the effects of different kinds of food on the ac- 
Siy of the brain—memory—the analysis of envy, selfishness, 
indolence, jealousy, hypocrisy, credulity, incredulity, impudence, 
frivolity, presence of mind, religious melancholy, &c. Power 
and activity, and national brains, are also discussed. 

There are a very few minor points on which we do not entirely 

with Mr Macnish : but only one—his explanation of the 

fact, that . some people are characterized by strong and per- 
manent likings and antipathies,”—deserves to be noticed. It 
arises,” says 15 s“ mainly from a great development of Destruc- 
‘tiveness and Firmness. if they take a liking to any person, the 
former gives it warmth, and the latter endurance ; and the same 
with regard to their antipathies.” We confess ourselves unable 
to perceive how Destructiveness affects the warmth of either 
fikings or antipathies. It only produces hatred of those who, by 
some other faculty, are disliked. Self-Esteem dislikes rivals, 
Love of Approbation calumniators, Acquisitiveness those who 
do what is Sera to our pecuniary interest, and so on. 

The work concludes with the following question and answer, 

“ What is the main object of Phrenology ? l i 

This is made sufficiently apparent by the whole tenor of tlie 
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recedi and hardly admits of a condensed reply. It 
car be ciated briefly, that ihe purpose of the science is 5 ive 
man a knowledge of himself, to point out the true me of 
studying the mind, and of directing and applying its energies to 
proper uses. Phrenology is a study which tends eminently to 
virtue; in Panam, it teaches toleration and mutual forbear- 
ance. By demonstrating the natural variety of human disposi- 
tions and talents, and the innateness of our strongest motives, it 
loudly urges us to judge charitably of the actions of others, and’ 
to make clowaace for their imperfections—to lay upon no indi- 
vidual more.than he is able to bear, and to desist from the mad 
attempts which have so often been made to assimilate to.one 
common standard the opinions of the whole community. On 
the philosophy of education, and on the treatment of criminals 
and the insane, phrenalogy throws a flood of light.” 

The Appendix contains, No. I. An account of the mode of 
designating the relative size of the different organs. No. II. A 
Phrenological analysis of the Character of George. Campbell, 
executed for murder. This is an exceedingly interesting case. 
No. III. Another.case in which natural dispositions and talents 
were inferred from a cast of a head. This. also is curious and 
instructive. No. IV. Cases of simultaneous change of character 
and form of.head. No. V. contains extracts from an interesting 
paper by Mr Robert Cox, published in our 9th volume, en- 
titled, Observations on the mutual Influence of the Mental 
Faculties.” 

On the whole, we are proud of the addition of Mr Macnish 
to the list of phrenological authors, and regard the present work, 
in poni of interest and utility, as quite equal to those by which 
he has already established a well-founded literary and philoso- 
phical reputation in Britain and America. 


‘ARTICLE XVI. 


I. TESTIMONIALS ON BEHALF OF GEORGE.COMBE, as a Can- 
didate for the Chair of Logic in the University of Edinburgh. John 
Anderson, jun., Edinburgh: Longman and Co., and Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., London. 1836. 8vp., Pp. 167. 

. THE SUPPRESSED DOCUMENTS; or an Appeal to the Public against 
the Conductors of the Scottish Guardian. By Gro Comsr. Glasgow: 
John M'Leod. Edinburgh: John Anderson, jun. 1886. 8yo. Pp. 14. 


Ir is not usual for candidates for professorships to publish 
their testimonials ; but as those of Mr Combe relate much more 
to N and the estimation in which it is held by men of 
talent in different parts of the United Kingdom and on the con- 
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tinent, chan to himself, he has put them within reach of all who 


take an interest in the science. The testimonials are so strong 
and numerous, that we are not surprised to learn that they have 
astonished many who previously thought Phrenology too absurd 
to merit serious censideration. In fact they have taken by sur- 
prise not a few even of the phrenologists themselves. Prefixed 
to them is the. following address by Mr Cambe to the Lord 
Provost, Magistrates, and Council of the City of Edinburgh :— 

“23 CHARLOTTE Squats, Epixsvnct, 

“ 108h 1836. 

“My Lon p Provost anv. GENTLEMEN, —On the 9th of 
April last I addressed.a letter to the Right Honourable-the Lord 
Provost, offering myself to the Natrons of the University as a 
Candidate for the Professorship of Logic, then declared vacant; 
and I now very epea laly submit to your consideration some 
Testimonials on which my pretensions to fill that chair are 
founded. As I aspire to this honour on account of my exer- 
tions in maintaining, diffusing, and applying a new doctrine, 
which has. not yet been admitted into any of the older Univer- 
sities as seiende, L beg your indulgence while offering a few ob- 
servations on the points on which the testimonials have been 
chiefly designed to throw light. But, before entering on these 
topics, I am anxious to call your attention for a moment to the 
history of the reception of other important discoveries by the 
ages to which they ware Gist disclocad. 
phy Professor 9 in his historical gon of aa in 

ysical science, ished in the Supplement to the Encyelo- 

i Britannia observes, that cia orery society there are 
some who think themselves interested to maintain things in the 
condition wherein they have found them. The considerations 
are indeed sufficiently obvious, which, in the moral and political 
world, tend to produce this effect, and to give a stability to 
human institutions, often so little 5 te to their real 
value, or to their general utility. Even in matters purely in- 
tellectual, and in which the abstract truths of arithmetic and 
geometry seem alone concerned, the prejudices, the selfishness, 
or the vanity of those who pursue them, not uafrequently com- 
bine to resist improvement, and often engage no i iderable 
degree of tslont in drawing back, instead of pushing for ward, 
the machine of science. The introduction of. entirely 
new must often change the relative place of the men eng 
in scientifc pursuits, and must oblige many, after: denoending 
from the stations they formerly occupied, to take a lower posi- 
tion in the scale of intellectual improvement. The enmity of 
such men, if they be not animated by a spirit of real candour 
and the love ef truth; is likely to be directed against methods 
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by which their vanity is mortified, and. their importance les- 
sened.’ * 

The treatment experienced by Galileo and by Harvey is too 
well known to render it necessary for me to recapitulate it bere; 
but, at a later age of the world, the discoveries even of Sir Isaac 
Newton met with a similar reception. Professor Playfair, speak- 
ing of the announcement of the composition of light by that dis- 
tinguished philosopher, says: Though the discovery now 
communicated had every thing to recommend it which can arise 
from what is great, new, and singular; though it was not a 
theory, or a system of opinions, but the generalization of facts 
made known by experiments; and though it was brought for- 
ward in a most simple and unpretending form; a host of ene- 
mies appeared, each eager to obtain the unfortunate pre-emi- 
nence of being the first to attack conclusions which the unani- 
mous voice of posterity was to confirm. + 

„These observations are applicable to Phrenology. Professor 
Andral, one of the most distinguished physiologists of France, 
remarks, that this science also ‘ must pay the usual tax of 
entry ; some one must be put to inconvenience in its progress, 
and few persons are fond of being set aside. It has, moreover, 
‘the great fault of being younger than those it claims to en- 
lighten ; but let it alone, and it will throw all obstacles behind 
it with marvellous force.’ t 

One of the greatest reproaches that have hitherto attached to 
established Universities, is their pertinacious adherence to erro- 
neous opinions after they have been abandoned by the general 
judgment of enlightened men. This has led a distinguished 
author to compare them to ‘beacons moored in the stream of 
time, which serve only to mark the rapidity with which the tide 
of civilization is flowing past them.’ It is a characteristic fea- 
ture in the constitution of the University of Edinburgh, that its 
Patrons do not belong to the class which has generally brought 
upon itself the condemnation of resisting important discoveries ; 
but to one engaged in the active business of life; one which, 
although not boasting of a scientific character itself, possesses 
intelligence sufficient to appreciate the value and to understand 
the direction in which the currents of science are flowing, and 
which therefore is more open to the adoption of new truths than 
are those learned bodies, which cease to oppose improvements 
only when their individual members who have been educated in 
exploded opinions cease to exist. Truth,’ says Mr Locke, 
‘ scarce ever yet carried it by vote any where, at its first appear- 


Part ii. p. 27. + P. 56, 
t Extrait du Discours prononcé à la Séance Annuelle de la Société Phréno- 
logique de Paris, par M. le Professeur Andral, Fresident. Avril 1835. 
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ance. New opinions are always suspected, and usually opposed 
without any other reason, than because they are not common. 
But truth, like gold, is not the less so, før being newly brought 
out of the mine. Tis trial and examination must give it price, 
and not any antique fashion; and, though it be not yet current 
by the public stamp, yet it may, for all that, be as old as nature, 
and is certainly not the less genuine.” 

„The Logic Chair, as hitherto taught in the University of 
Edinburgh, has embraced the study of the intellectual faculties 
of the mind and their applications; and, regarding it as the 
junior class for mental philosophy, I proceed to point out the 
hearing of the accompanying testimonials on the subject of ap- 
pointing a new professor. : 

** Phrenology professes to be the science of mind, discovered 
and matured by observations made on the manifestations which 
accompany the cerebral organs in a state of great development 
or deficiency, both in health and in disease. It possesses, there- 
fore, two distinct characters: lat, That of the Science of Mind, 
considered apart from its connection with organs; and, dly, 
That of the Physiology of the Brain. 

“ The following individuals certify that Phrenology, viewed as 
the abstract science of mind, is superior to any system of mental 
philosophy which has preceded it, namely—His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, late Principal of St Alban’s Hall, and 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and who, by his works on Lo- 

ic and Rhetoric, has established a right to be regarded as the 
highest British authority on this subject, p 5;—Dr Barlow, 
p. 4 ;—Sir George S. Mackenzie, p. 7;—Dr Macnish, p. 15 ;— 
Dr Evanson, p. 20 ;—Dr Gregory, p. 21 ;—Professor Nichol, 
p- 23;—Captain Maconochie, p. 24 ;—Dr A. Combe, p. 25 ;— 
The Hon. D. G. Hallyburton, M. P., p. 49 ;- Professor Long- 
field, Dublin. Appendix, p. 50 ;--Charles Maclaren, Esq. p. 57: 
— Robert Chambers, Esq. p. 55 ;—The Hon. Judge Crampton, 
p. 63, &c. &c. 

“ ‘The following individuals certify that Phrenology contains a 
true exposition of the physiology of the brain, viz. The most 
distinguished medical authorities in Paris, pages 28 to 88 ;— 
Dr Wm. Weir, p. 86 ;—Dr Mackintosh, p. 45 ;—Dr Elliotson, 
p. 47;—Richard Carmichael, Esq., Appendix, p. 3;—John 
Fife, Esq. Appendix, p. 8 ;—Alexander Hood, Esq. Appendix, 
p. 2;—Dr Robert Hunter, Appendix, p. 84; Dr James John- 
son, p. 67, &e. &c. 

“ Assuming that these certificates afford as satisfactory evi- 
dence of the nature and truth of Phrenolugy as can be obtained 
without personal investigation, the next object which 1 have 
aimed at establishing is, that it is useful. Lord Bacon inferred 
that the Philosophy of Aristotle was false because it was barren ; 
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and the same rule of judging would lead to a similar conclus 
sion regarding the philosophy of mind as hitherto taught in the 
established universities. It has served as a kind of mental 
gymnastics for exercising and sharpening the intellectual facul- 
ties of students ; but it has been found inapplicable to the eluci- 
dation of insanity, education, the treatment of criminals, or 
almost to any purpose which a sound philosophy of mind should 
subserve, Phrenology claims a superiority over it in each of 
these particulars. Its doctrines, like those of all other natural 
sciences, are at once simple and profound. The moralist, the 
ph sician, the legislator, and the teacher, are able to draw from 
it lights to guide them in their practical duties; while, to the 
student who boasts of a penetrating and adventurous intellect, 
it affords scope for indulging in the most recondite researches 
and refined analysis. 

“ The following certificates will inform you of its application in 
discriminating the varieties of insanity :—Sir William Ellis, 
p. 12; W. A. F. Browne, Esq. p. 10; S. Hare, Esq. p. 35 ; 
A. Mackintosh, Esq. p. 58; H. A. Galbraith, Esq. Appendiz, 
p. 39; Dr James Scott, Appendix, p. 13; D. Mackintosh, Esq. 
Appendix, p. 20; &c. &e. l 

The following testimonials will prove the bearing of Phreno- 
logy on the classification and treatment of criminals :—George 

mond, Esq. p. 42; Dr Otto, p. 65; apprit p. 23; Dr 
Vimont, ay oe p. 82 . Mr William Brebner, Appendix, 
p. 89; &c. 

“ And the following will inform you of its application to the 

poses of education, viz.:—-Mr A. J. D. Dorsey, p. 86; and 
Mr William Hunter, p. 51. 

6 In. addition to testimonials from persons of station and of 

ilosophical eminence, I have procured several from individuals 
in various ranks and employments, with the view of shewing that 
the true 1 of mind is caloulated not exclusively to adorn 
palaces aud academic halls, but also to recommend itself for its 
truth and utility to intelligent men of every . The pupils 
who attend the logic classes are the sons of such persons, and 

e of their mental qualifications, 

“ Two other points of importance for your consideration are, 
the extent to which it has already prevailed, and the probability 
of its future progress to general acceptation as the true philo- 
sophy of mind. An accurate opinion on these subjects can be 
formed only by a careful perusal and consideration of the whole 
documents annexed. In the letter from Robert Ferguson, Esq. 
M. P., p. 18, you will find its history briefly sketched from the 

ear 1799 to the present day. In the letters of James Simpson, 
. and Thomas Wyse, Esq. M. P., you will observe evidence 
that the Legislature is drawing upon it for-lights in education; 
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in the letters of Charles Maclaren, Esq. and Robert Chambers, 


Esq. you will see the opinious entertained of it by two eminent 
conductors of the periodical press and in the letters of Dr Weir, 
p- 86, Dr Hunter, p. 51, Dr Evanson, p. 20, Dr Mackintosh, 
p. 46, and Dr Elliotson, p. 47, you will find that it is actually 
taught as established science in several great and flourishing in- 
stitutions for medical education. In the certificates from the 
French capital, p. 28, from Dr Gregory, and Dr Otto of Copen- 
hagen, you will see evidence which leads to the presumption that 
it is on the eve of being admiited into foreign universities as the 
seience of mind and the physiology of the brain ; and only now, 
in all probability, will the honour be within your reach, of being 
the first to recognise its claims, and take the lead in doing 
homage to its merits. 

In regard to my pretensions as an individual, I wish to say 
little. I appear before you as the humble representative of a 
great system of natural truth, and wish to be estimated by its 
merits alone. If Phrenology be at once a system of mental 
philosophy and of the physiology of the brain, and if during 
nearly twenty years I have not only incessantly studied it un- 
der these aspects, but publicly entered the field of controversy 
with every respectable opponent, combating the metaphysieian 
with arguments, and the physiologist with facts, it may reason- 
ably be inferred, that my intellectual faculties have acquired 
sume training that may conduce to the successful teaching of the 


I may perhaps be permitted to claim also the quality of mo- 
ral intrepidity, in having braved the ridicule with which Phre- 
was assailed for many years; and if by the exercise of 
thie attribute I shall be recognised hereafter as having in any 
degree benefited mankind, I shall feel contented, whatever your 
decision may be. j 
“In 1819, when the all but unanimous voice of society was 
directed against Phrenology, I ventured to publish a book in its 
defence. "Teas then nown in literature, destitute of influ- 
ence, and entirely dependent on my profession for the means of 
subsistence. Many prophetic warnings were offered to me of 
the utter impossibility of my aiding the cause in any appre- 
ciable degree, and of the perfect certainty of my own ruin, both 
as a professional man and as an author, by the insane attempt. 
Nor were willieg instruments wanting in this city to give effect 
to these unfavourable ties. For several years the wit of the 
talented conductor of: ckwood’s Magazine was directed 
against Phrenology and its adherents; Sir William Hamilton 
lectured and wrote against it with all the subtlety and keenness 
for which he is distinguished; while Lord Jeffrey directed the 
full feroe-of his refined raillery, acute argumentative talents, and 
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great reputation, to its extinction. In other citi 
course was pursued. In Edinburgh, the enlightent 
the Scotsman long stood singular as its defenders i 
press. I am far from insinuating that any talents «< 
ficed to stem the mighty torrent of ridicule, abus 
ment, by which Phrenology was assailed. I was « 
-humble among many able and efficient advocates + 
-but I do claim the merit of having hazarded all tt 
the human mind—fortune, reputation, and frien¢ 
cause, at a time when that cause appeared to the w 
ral to be desperate. I have never repented the sel 
I then made; and the Testimonials themslves whit 
cation has called forth, are to me more than an 
compense for all that I may have hazarded and 
defence. 

II forbear to press on you my own qualifications 
aud a lecturer. The certificates will speak sufficie 
points. 

“I expect still to receive a few testimonials from 

ters, which J shall take the liberty to present befo 
election. I have added, as an Appendix, some 
bearing on the truth of Phrenology, presented by í 
Mackenzie to the Right Honourable Lord Glent 
to the Colonies, in relation to the application of t 
the classification of criminals. It will be seen, firo 
that the greater number of them were written beft 
-cy in the Logic Chair occurred; and to them I re 
-licit your attention. 

I have to apologise to you for the great length ` 
testimonials have extended, as well as for their mis 
ture; but unless I could bring forward not only $ 
ral evidence, that Phrenology is entitled to be rece 
University as science, I conceive that my claim to 
would be inadequately supported. 

beg also to mention, with the utmost respect 
my intention to trouble you with a personal <4 

‘gard you as judges, exercising a solemn aud i r 
-delegated to you by your fellow-citizens for the 
and I should feel it to be as unbecoming to solicit 
ally for votes, as to request a judge privately to 
in my favour as a litigant. If any of you desi! 
with me for the sake of obtaining additional infor? 
feel a pleasure in waiting on you; but, unless req 
assume that you approve of my present resolutio 
personal application. F 

“ It is my intention to publish these Testimoni 

on a subject of general interest, and by this mea 9 
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impression his n made upon me, and, above all, the 
important results which must follow from a general system of 
education connected with it. When his views first attracted 
public notice, the able, the talented, and the enlightened at- 
tacked them, without deigning to inquire into their truth, be- 
cause they were an easy prey for playful and ignorant criti- 
cism; but I am glad to find that they have been followed u 
by able and scientific pupils, and that they at last have gain 
a E which must advance, and which cannot now retro- 
ade.” 
E" Dr Richard Tonson Evanson, M. R. I. A., Professor of the 
Practice of Physic in the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, 
gives the following opinion: In Phrenology, we find united 
the best exposition of the moral sentiments, and the most ap- 
proved metaphysical doctrines heretofore taught, while it sur- 
all former systems in practical utility and aecordance 
with facts; being that alone which is adequate to explain the 
phenomena of Mind. This opinion I am emboldened to pro- 
nounee, not merely as my own conviction, but as that which I 
have heard expressed by some of the most scientific men and 
best logicians of the day.” 

Professors Broussais, Bouillaud, Jules Cloquet, and Ferrus, 
of Paris, and Drs Richard, Roberton, Fossati, Sanson (Ainé), 
Vimont, Gaubert, and Voisin, of the same city, with several 
other eminent individuals, will derive much satisfaction from 
seeing the Logic Chair filled by a man imbued with the phreno- 
logical doctrines ; for Phrenology being, in their opinion, the 
most certain and complete science of the faculties of man, they 
consider that a good system of logic cannot be more firmly based 
than upon the profound study of that science.” 

Dr W. F. Edwards, F. R. S., Member of the Institute of 
France, is of opinion, that The relation between mind and 
bedy is by far the most interesting subject of investigation. 
These two elements of human nature had been the object only 
of separate study, except to some physicians, with a view to 
mental alienation, when Gall directed all the efforts of his 
sagacious and powerful mind to this question; the vital im. 
5 of which, whatever be the fate of his theory, none can 

eny.” 

Keane J. D. Dorsey, „ Master of the English de- 
5 in the High School. of Glasgow, has found Phreno- 
ogy of great utility in his profession. As education,” says 
he, “ properly considered, aims at the proper development and 

tion of man’s nature ; asit is, therefore, absolutely essen- 
ial to a teacher's success that he should have a curpe to the 
knowledge of that nature; and as Phrenology appears to me 
not only the plainest, but the most satisfactory guide yet dis- 
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covered, it is my decided opinion, that he who teaches and: 
trains upon phrenological: principles, will experience a con- 
stantly increasing attachmeni to his profession, will invariably 
secure the affectionate esteem of his pupils, and will, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, succeed in giving them a thorough Epu- 
CaTION, 1 intellectual, and physical. J write this not in 
a theorizing spirit, but from several years extensive expe- 
rience.”---“ In History, the use of Phrenology is truly valuable, 
In fact, till I knew something of this beautiful system of men- 
tal philosophy, I never taught History properly, or, I may add, 
any thing elee.” A similar statement is made by William Hun- 
ter, Esq. A. M., late Professor of ie in the Andersonian 
University, Glasgow, and present teacher of the classical do- 
partment in the Grammar-School of Paisley. 

Dr William Weir, Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine at 
the Portland Street Medical School, ‘Glasgow, formerly Sur- 

to the Royal Infirmary, and one of the Editors of the 
Gingo Medical Journal, says, “ Being myself firmly con- 
vinced, after many years’ study of the subject, and numerous 
observations, that Phrenclogy is the true philosophy of the 
mind, I have taught it, in my lectures delivered to medical stu- 
dents, as the correct physiology of the brain; and I consider it 
possible to give a r view of the functions of the brain 
on any other but phrenologi 5 lea. In my lectures on 
the ice of medicine; also, I have. during the last five years, 
ied the principles of this science towards the elucidating 

e nature and treatment of Insanity.” 

Dr John Mackintosh, Surgeon to the Ordnance De ent 
in North Britain, Lecturer on the Principles of Pathology and 
Practice of Physic, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, Member of the Medice-Chirargical and Werne- 
rian Natural History Societies of Edinburgh, of Montreal, 
Heidelberg, and Brussels, makes the following statement :— 
“ The more closely I study nature, in health and disease, the 
more firm are my convictions of the soundness of the 
gical doctrines. I regard Phrenology as the true basis of the 
science of mind, and as such am persuaded it will be found 
highly conducive to the successful teaching of Logic.” 

The Honourable Judge Crampton, formerly Fellow and 
Professor of Law in Trinity College, Dublin, is “ persuaded 
that Phrenology is amongst the most important of the acquisi- 
tions made to the stock af modek knuwledge, and that upon it 
must be based every sound system of philosophy.” 

Dr James Johnson, Fhysician Extraordinary to the King, 
and editor of the Medico-Chirurgical Review, says, I have 
long been convinced that the science of mind can only be un- 
derstood and taught properly by those who have deeply 
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studied the structure and functions of its material instrument— 
the brain. I am convinced that, in this world, mind can be 
manifested only through the medium of matter, and that the 
metaphysician who studies mind independent of its corporeal 
organ, works in the dark, and with only half of his requisite 
tools. Without subscribing to all the details of Phrenology, 
I believe its fundamental principles to be based on truth.” 
Appended to Mr Combe's Testimonials are a number of 
others, which Sir George Mackenzie had collected for the pur- 
pose of satisfying Lord Glenelg, Secretary for the Colonies, 
that Phrenology might be advantageously employed in the clas- 
sification of convicts sent to New South Wales. Sir George's 
attention was strongly called to this subject by a horrible slaugh- 
ter recently committed on his sons’ estate in that country. These 
certificates are equally strong with the others; and we are pre- 
vented only by want of space from quoting several of them. 
Their 9911 is upwards of forty, and among the writers are 
found some of the most eminent medical teachers and practi- 
tioners in the United Kingdom. : 
With regard to The Suppressed Documents,” it is suffi- 
cient to say, that, The Scottish Guardian, a Glasgow newspaper, 
having, in a notice of the candidates for the Logic Chair, made 
certain misrepresentations as to Mr Combe’s lectures on moral 
pallorephy last winter, and the reception which they met with 
tom the audience, he sent to the conductors a reply to these 
misrepresentations, with two documents in its support— 
namely, a letter on his views respecting the corruption of hu- 
man nature and the sanctification of the Sabbath, which he 
had written to a member of the Town-Council of Edinburgh ; 
and a report (previously published in The Edinburgh Chro- 
nicle) of his concluding lecture on moral philosophy, referring 
to an attack made upon the teachers of science in the pros 
tus of The Scottish Christian Herald. These documents the 
conductors of the Guardian refused to publish, even as adver- 
tiscments ; so that Mr Combe was under the necessity of issuing 
them in the form of a pamphlet. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Epinsurcn.—_Mr Combe's lectures on Moral Philosophy, founded on 
Phrenology, were brought to a close on 21st March. The number of holders 
of tickets admitting to the course was 614, besides whom 495 visitors were 
admitted at fs. each. Mr Simpson terminated his lectures in the Cowgate 
Chapel in April, on which occasion he was presented by the audience with 
a silver medal, bearing an appropriate inscription. Mr Sidney Smith is at 
present engaged in delivering a course of weekly lectures on Phrenology in 
the same chapel. The admission fee continues to be one penny. 
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Grascow.—A desire having been pee by many gentlemen of this city, 
that a course of lectures should be delivered by Mr Combe, a requisition to 
him to do so was subscribed in a short time by upwards of 120 names. In 
uence he gave fourteen lectures on Phreno in April last. These, 
says the secretary of the committee, “ were attended each night by audiences 
of upwards of five hundred, a portion of whom were ladies. The audience com- 
prised the most respectable diasees of the city, and among them many of our 
most talented citizens.—The applications for tickets for single lectures could 
not on many occasions be fully supplied, and had a larger hall been attainable 
previous to the commencement of the course, a considerable addition to the 
lar class would have been got-—Each lecture lasted upwards of an hour 
and a half, and the audience throughout manifested great interest in the sub- 
ject ; and few, I believe, have seen so large a body of ladies and gentlemen 
isten with so much ess to lectures on any of the sciences as was done 
during the whole of Mr Combe's course.” 


Mowrtrosx.—On Friday 29th April, Mr W. A. F. Browne concluded a 
course of lectures on Phrenology, delivered to the members of the Mecha- 
nics’ Scientific Institution. Six prizes were distributed to the most success- 
ful competitors in the phrenological class. 


Lauper.—Letter to the Editor from Mr William Tait, Surgeon, dated 
Lauder, 38th April 1836 :—*“ It gives me much pleasure and satisfaction to 
be able to inform you, that the desire for information on Phrenology in this 
district is still on the increase. Before the winter of 1835 the subject was 
scarcely heard of; and the principles of the science were, by the very few who 
had heard or read of them, treated with ridicule and disdain. It was easily 
discovered, on talking over the subject with any of those who hazarded an 
pinion regarding the claims of the science, that they were grossly ignorant 
of them, and probably had never read any of the standard works upon the 
subject. To this I am the more inclined to adhere, as some of them confess- 
ed that all their information on the subject was presented to them through 
the distorting medium of the Edinburgh Review. It is but justice to the 
inhabitants of this town to say, that now they have given the subject a fair 
hearing. You are aware that I delivered a short course of lectures last year, 
which were attended by about twenty-four persons, principally mechanics. I 
was still desirous that they should be Letter informed concerning the pria- 
ciples, and I undertook a second course of eight lectures this spring, which 
were attended by upwards of ferty individuals, some of whom were the most 
respectable nein the town and neighbourhood. At the conclusion ot 
the course, Mr John Romanes, town.clerk, expressed his approbation of the 
course I had pursued in bringi the subject under their notice, and the sa- 
tisfaction he fad experien while attending the lectures; and, in the name 
of all those who honoured me with their attendance, returned thanks for the 
trouble and exertion I had put myself to in their behalf. He farther stated 
his will to defray the expenses incurred by the present course, and 
u that I would again, next winter, resume the task, when he 
would be most ha y to attend. The results of these lectures are very en- 
couraging. The Mechanics’ Library has got two copies of Combe’s Consti- 
tution of Man, and one copy of his Elements of Phrenology. Considerable 
attention is new paid to Phrenelogy, theoretically and practically, and many 
are true converts. 


Lrvyxxrool anp Mawcaxsten.—In April Mr James Simpson, advocate, 
was invited by the Educational Committee of the Town Council of Liver- 
pool to give a course of lectures upon Moral and Educational Philoso- 
phy. A similar invitation was received from Manchester. He has complied 
with both, and in each town his lectures attract numerous audiences. In 
Liverpool the morning course is attended by 150 ladies and gentlemen, and 
the evening course by upwards of 400. In Manchester his audience, when 
we last heard of him, was 600, and always increasing. His committee had 
procured for him the lecture-theatre of the Mechanics’ Institution (the Athe- 
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neum), a hall which has never before been given for the use of a public 
audience. His first lecture was delivered in the Court-room, Brown Street; 
but it was immediately felt that more ample accommodation would be required 
—a conclusion fully justified by the event. The lectures, we observe, are 
highly spoken of in the Manchester and Liverpool journals. Mr Simpson 
has ved invitations to lecture in Birmingham and several other large 
English towns; but we understand that his engagements will not permit of 
compliance with them at present. 
Yorx.—-On Saturday evening last (13th February), Mr Sandwith of Be- 
verley, surgeon, gave an interesting lecture upon the science of Phrenol 
at the York Dispensary, which was attended by a numerous auditory. He 
the rise and p of the science from 1796, when it was discovered 
by Gall, to 1800, when it was further elucidated by Dr Spurzheim ; and sub- 
sequently noticed at great length the labours of that eminent man, in the pur- 
t of his favourite study. ‘The lecturer expressed his strong opinion in fa- 
vour of the science; and, by the aid of moulds and casts, explained the ana- 
tomy of the brain, and the development of the organs, with their situations. 
He noticed the attacks that had been made upon this science by the Edin- 
burgh Review, which had described it as trash, despicable trumpery, and 
quackery from one end to the other. This attack had been ably answered by 
Spurzheim, in the reviewer's own lecture-room, in a manner which called 
forth the warmest approbation. In France the science was making rapid 
strides, and most of the eminent French physicians were now members of the 
Phrenological Society in Paris; although, at one peed this science having 
received the opposition of Napoleon, the whole profession set their face against 
it. He also noticed a variety of other opponents against whom it had grap- 
pled ; and related at great length the immense accumulation of facts in favour 
of the science, collected by the inspection of prisons, schools, hospitals, col- 
and and a strict examination of the formation of the heads of 
inguished individuals. The lecturer then described the seat of the seve- 
ral organs, and the order in which they were arranged. In conclusion, hede- 
scanted at some length upon the great advantages, moral and physical, which 
it was calculated to confer upon the human race, and trusted that his argu- 
ments would be fatrly and candidly considered by his auditors, An animated 
debate ensued, in which Dr Wake, Dr Belcombe, Dr Rawdon, Mr Russell, 
Mr Newman, and Mr Tate took The former of these gentlemen, whilst 
he was willing to admit that the brain was constituted of several organs, and 
was not one entire organ, still was sceptical as to the being so particu- 
larly demonstrated on the skull as was alleged by the phrenologists. He al- 
#0 expressed his dissent from the system adopted by Spurzheim, in ex- 
amining the patients at the York county asylum. Dr Wake accompanied 
him there, and he was surprised to find that Dr Spurzheim made inquiries as 
to the peculiarities of the patients, before he gave any opinion from observa- 
tion of their heads; and then his opinion always concurred with the informa- 
tion he received. Dr Belcombe opposed the system of Phrenology on two 
unds; Ist, That the anatomy of the brain, as described, was wrong ; 2d, 
hat no standard was fixed, by which they could ascertain to what the 
ans of Destructiveness, Veneration, or any others, should be developed. 
e also deprecated the system, as having a tendency to materialiam.— Dr 
Rawdon observed that the simple A ons of Gall had been refuted ; but 
its present advocates had hedged it in by uncertainties; consequently the more 
the science advanced to maturity, the more obscure it had become. The lec- 
turer replied to the arguments advanced against the science, and cited cases 
in which Dr Spurzheim had given his opinion without any previous informa- 
aon paica pinon had always been correct. A vote of E was given to 
e lecturer, and the meeting separated. Abridged from the Yorkshire Gasetie, 
20th February 18368. E 


DoncasrER.—In February last, a keen phrenological controversy took place 
at the Lyceum here. The science having been Alacte in a lecture by the 
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phic, to give reason, sentiment, and moral disposition, to a substance in the 
cranium, and deny them to the same substance in the vertebrae.” Various 
other objections, equally conclusive, were u by Mr Bromley and others. 
A discussion then ensued as to whether Mr should reply forthwith, 
and it was finally resolved to adjourn to the follo evening, Saturday the 
27th, at seven o'clock. The discussion was accordingly resumed on Saturday 
evening, when the room was again filled with mem whose interest in 
the subject appeared to suffer no abatement. After a debate, it was 
moved that farther argument on Phrenology should be adjourned sine dis. 
This motion was met by an amendment, that the future consideration of the 
subject should be referred to the Committee; which was carried by a small 
majority. The thanks of the meeting were given to Mr Levison, and at 
eleven o'clock the members separated. 


Nx ycas TIE. —On the evening of Thursday the Sth May, in compliance 
with the requisition of the Phrenological Society, Mr J. Fife delivered a 
lecture on Phrenology at the Literary and Philosophical Society. Mr Green- 
how, one of the vice-presidents, was requested to take the chair. The room 
was so crowded that numbers had to return, being unable to gain admittance. 
The lecturer commenced by observing that he complied with the request of 
the Phrenological Society, in deliv this public lecture, with some alac- 
rity, because he considered Phrenology a science which taught the system of 
moral philosophy, most Peachey useful for the purposes of education, and 
most satisfactory, as affording a philosophical defence against the doctrines of 
materialism. He then proceeded to shew, by recapitulating the outline of a 
former lecture, that, from the earliest periods, mankind had associated ideas 
of moral excellence with certain configurations of the head, as illustrated by 
tbe test poets of ancient and modern times, including Homer, Shak: „ 
and Milton, and proved that, from the earliest works of the Greek sculptors, 
down to the latest of the Italian and Flemish schools of painting, artists had 
been constant to the same principle. Mr F. then referred to the works of 
Aristotle, of Albertus Magnus, Petrus Montagnana, Ludovico D'Au · 
benton, Blumenbech, and Camper, to prove the gradual progress of the prin» 
ciples of Phrenology amongst philosophers and physiologists. The lecturer 
next adverted to the discoveries of modern physiol including Rolando, 
Fleurens, Le Gallois, Sir B. Brodie, and Sir C. Bell, shewing that each part 
of the brain and nervous system had its peculiar and separate function, and 
then gave a general view of the principles of Phrenology as propounded by 
Gall, adopted hy Spurzheim, and developed by Combe and others; all 
to the persecution of Gall by the Austrian Government, and the cause 
character of the prejudices against the theory in this country, even amongst 
many learned men, who had previously committed themselves 5 the adop- 
thon of other systems of metaphysict ; and the lecturer then adduced some 
ludicrous instances of the abuse of the science by persons whom its practical 

plication had detected and exposed, enumerating, amongst others, a printen, 
whose character was seen through, and guarded t, in a busi 


ment with a publisher well known in the west of d. Mr F. pr ed 
to prove that the anterior part of the brain had generall been considered by 
physiologists as to the expression of the intellectual faculties, the 


upper to the moral, and the lower and back part to the instinctive ; he then 
proved that the brain was the organ of the mind, by ane, the circum 
stances of sensation, volition, disease, infancy, age, intoxica stupor from 
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pressure, fainting from logs of blood, connate idiotism—shewiug the support 
given by Phreno! to im-materialism, by accounting for these various de- 
ects, on the principle of peculiarity of condition of the organ of the mind ra- 
ther than change in the mind itself. The lecturer next proved that the mind 
in its impressions and manifestations acted through separate portions of the 
brain, and not by the whole. in the exercise of any one faculty. He then re- 
futed some of the objections of Bostuck. He then described the wonder- 
ful variety in the form of the human brain, as analogous to the diversity 
of character, talent, and connate propensities; quoting upon the point some 
of the opponents of Phrenology, and shewing, that although there were 
great irregularities in the skull yet there was no difficulty in ascertaining 
m its form that of the brain, upon which that of the former was actual- 
ły mouldedzin the gradual progress of ossification, and that there must be 
either ignorance or intended imposition on the part of those who argue 
that there was no limit to the number of separate organs indicated by Phre- 
nology,” as the protuberances on the human brain and skull were symmetri- 
cal, regular, uniform in number, and differing not in situation, but only in 
proportion. Mr F. spoke with some severity of the ignorance, flippancy, and 
unfairness of the Edinburgh Review in its attacks, or rather satires, on this 
science, expressing himself gratified in meeting the ohjections of candid and 
scientific writers : he then entered at length upon the examination of the ob- 
jections to Phrenology by its most able opponents, including Bostock and 
richard, in the bl work of the latter on Insanity. The lecturer next 
pointed out the cause of so much ridicule against Phrenology, as existing in 
the extreme confidence of many of its professors, who too often attempted 
ractical application of the theory without sufficient study and experience of 
ts elementary principles; and admitted that the science was yet in its in- 
fancy, the superstructure and details in many instances yet remaining involv- 
ed in doubt, and only to be determined by experience. He appealed to the 
conduct of the professors of Phrenology from Gall to Combe, as proving the 
candour with which they proceeded ; and the eagerness they evinced in avail- 
ing themselves of opportunities of visiting gaols, lunatic asylums, and other 
public institutions, for the purpuse of making observations, and the open man- 
ner in which they conducted them in presence of the officers of the various 
establishments ; and Mr Fife appealed to the audience whether such conduct 
was like that of men who wished either to delude themselves or to mislead 
others. Mr Fife lectured without notes, and for an hour and forty minutes 
he possessed the most eager attention of the audience, who testified their con- 
currence in the truth of the opinions he inculcated, by frequent expressions 
of applause.— Abridged from the Newcastle Chronicle, I ich May 1836. 


- SunperLanp.—Mr W. J. Dodd, su „ has lately delivered a course of 
lectures on Phrenology in this town. e extract the following notice of one 
of them trom the Sunderland Herald of 29th April:— We think that Mr 
Dodd was more than usually eloquent on Tuesday night. His delineations 
of what may be termed the religious organs, veneration, hope, and marvel- 

sness, were excellent. But it is in describing the combined action of the 
passions, by which such strange mixtures in character are produced, that Mr 
Dodd principally distinguishes himself. Viewing these addresses merely as 
metaphysi putting phrenology with all its bumps, temperaments, &c., out 
of the question—they must be regarded with interest even by the most he 
terodox unbelievers. The number of ladies present is very great, generally 
exceeding more than one-half of the audience.” 


BTTAST.—Extract from the Belfast News Letter, 19th April 1836— 

Qn the 6th instant, the seventh Public Meeting of the Natural History So- 
ciety for this session was held, when a lecture was delivered by Dr Andrews 

on the construction of Electro-Magnets. On this occasion the following do- 
nations were presented :—Specimens of Natural History—From J. B. Bank- 
head, E. yguilty, a Merlin; Mr James Hannan jun., specimens of the 

_ Pinna of Asbetos, from Shetland; Dr D. T. Hincks, large specimen of 

: Native Amethyst; Mr G. C. Hyndman, Skins of a Flying-Fox, Goatsucker, 
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Kingfisher, and Maccaw, from New Holland; Mr Robert Patterson, speci- 
mens of young Cirripesa, taken in Larne Lough.— Miscellaneous Spoon 
From Mr Clewlow, impression of the Seal of Turlough O'Neil, found in the 
county Tyrone; Mr Doisy, New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) in dif- 
ferent states of preparation; James Gibson, Esq. Ancient Sword dug up in the 
county Down; Mr John Grattan, Casts from the Skulls of Charles and Agnes 
Clarke, who were executed in Downpatrick, on the 5th of August 1831, for 
murdering Daniel M Conell, with the intention of selling his Bod An in. 
teresting correspondence on the subject between Mr Grattan and Mr Robert 
Cox, Editor of the Phrenological Journal, was read by the Secretary, ex- 
tracts from which we subjoin. Mr Grattan sent the casts to Mr Cox, mere- 
ly stating that they were taken from the skulls of a husband and wife, of re- 
markable character, who had belonged to the lower class of society, and had 
been uneducated ; and that the man was near eighty, and the woman sixty, 
at the period of their decease; and he requested from him a sketch of what 
he would infer their characters to be from their phrenological developments. 
The following is the substance of Mr Cox's sketch :—* The man violent, 
passionate, cruel, and vindictive, though able to dissemble his rage; a fellow 
of such plausibility and hypocrisy, that, in spite of the baseness of his mind, 
be might long have kept up an external appearance of respectability ; fond of 
authority, and exceedingly vain; humorous; cou but very prudent ; 
not easily overreached, except by flatterers; Pri, avaricious, but so ex- 
tremely fond of applause that he is likely to have spent with considerable 
freedom; addicted, probably, to the pleasures of the table; in fine, a man 

whose character might not have been conspicuous for its glaring immoralit 
had he been well brought up; but it was to be feared that little estimable 
could be expected from an uneducated Irishman with such a head.” This 
compliment to our national character seemed to be duly appreciated, if we 
may judge by the good-humoured burst of laughter with which it was re- 
ceived. The woman :—“ A character the most unamiable that can be ima- 
s in temper similar to the man, but mere reckless in her violence and 

; extremely quarrelsome, obstinate, and intractable ; a tremendous scold, 

and one that would keep all about ber in awe and obedience; her prudence 
and circumspection less than those of the man; extremely fond of children, 
but prone to treat them harshly when disobedient; very profligate, and her 
manners coarse, arrogant and brutal; one whose vicinity would be a con- 
siderable misfortune to well. disposed persons.” A condensed report of the 
trial was next read, and then the following notes of the actual character of 
each :—“ Charles Clarke, for many years, while under the influence of his 
brothers and sisters, an apparently n character. Aſter their death. 
became possessed of their wealth, took to drink, and spent all he was worth 
in the society of a set of profligate parasites. In his later years drunken, 
brutal, riotous, fearfully blasphemous, and addicted to al! sorts of profligacy 
and vice.— The woman worse than the man; noted from childhood for her 
coarse and violent temper, and extremely pr te habits; exercised com- 
controul over her husband; a en and desperate virago; fond of 
children when sober; remarkable for more acuteness than her husband, 
but much less cautiousness; never cared what she did—whilst he, at times, 
displayed some remains of decency. He was remarkable for his low, coarse 
humour—she for nothing but her brutality ; and both were held in euch ab- 
borrence as to have been totally shunned by their neighbours, nor could any 
person be induced even to furnish a eart to remove their bodies from the 
of execution.” The skulls, we understand, were lent to Mr Grattan 

y Dr Thompeon, surgeon to the county Antrim Infirmary. 


Conn The course of lectures delivered by Mr Wilson at the Royal Cork 
Institution was concluded last week, and we are persuaded that we utter the 
sentiments of every individual who attended those lectures when 

we state, that, in each lecture, talent, research, and argument, were abun- 
dantly evinced, and that each position laid down by the lecturer was distinct- 
ly supported by authenticated facts. The lecture containing the practical 
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application of the science to educational purposes, was especially interestin 
and useful. In this lecture it was shewn how Phrenology aids edueation by 

inting out those mental abilities which instruction and exercise may more 
Feneficially develope, as well as by discovering the more dangerous propensi- 
ties, to the porer of which any individual may be constitutionally subject. 
Considered in this light, the science is of practical value, and is intimately 
(indeed in the o of some ESSENTIALLY) connected with the best plan 
of conducting education ;—so strongly do several adopt this opinion, that the 
consider any system of education as radically defective w acts independ- 
ently of the aid which phrenological science affords.—Cork Evening Herald, 
6th April 1836. 


Pante.—Extract from a letter from Dr James Cox, dated Paris, 17th 
April 1836 :—“ Dr Broussais has commenced a course of lectures on Phreno- 
logy from pure zeal, and the amphitheatre is crowded to suffocation. Two 
thousand were estimated to have been at the first lecture. Three have been 
delivered. Never were such crowds seen at phrenological lectures before. 
The professor who lectured immediately previous to Broussais, finding him. 
self interrupted by the crowds of students who poured in during his lecture 
to be ready for Broussais, ordered the doors to be bolted on the day follow- 
ing. When the crowd gathered they broke down the doors, and one indivi- 
dual was nearly crushed to death. Indeed no one can attend who has not 
great strength of ribs. The lectures are very good.” 


DERANGEMENT or THE FacuLTY or Laneuace—The case of Janet 
Whyte, re by the late Mr William Gibson, surgeon, Montrose, in our 
46th Number, p. 515, is commented on by our esteemed contemporary the 
Medioo-Chirurgical Review, January 1836, p. 208. “It seems clear to us,” 
says our contemporary. that it was not the intellectual function that was 
injured, but the power of directing the tongue that was impaired. ‘Ibe pa- 
tient said that she knew well enough what words she ought to use, but that 
she could not get them espressed. If the conception and remembrance of 

guage had been lost, she would not have known what words to use. 
We make these remarks because loose observations and indefinite statements 
are seldom of benefit to science.” As the report stands, these remarks are 
unquestionably well founded; but an obvious inconsistency in it affords rea. 
son for suspecting that the statement alluded to by our contemporary is in- 
accurate. For Mr Gibson expressly says, that when the pationt began ta 
utter sentences, “ they were very unconnected and unean, the t 
words being either wrong or strangely jumbled together.” From this it is 
evident, that she had the power of expression, and that the defect was in’ the 
faculty of alone. In order to get at the bottom of the matter, we 
communicated suspicion to Mr W. A. F. Browne of Montrose, and 
added the following request: Could you conveniently see the woman, and 
ascertain what she exactly meant by saying that she knew perfectly what 
words ought to be used? Probably she told Mr Gibson that she knew the 
words perfectly, but somehow could not recollect them; just as we say of 
any person thet we are sure we know his name, but cannot recal it at the 
moment.” Mr Browne's reply, dated 25th April 1836, is satisfactory and 
conclusive. “On Saturday,” says he, “I hada conversation with Janet 
Whyte, the subject of Dr Gibson's short paper. Her statements confirm 
gs opinion, and are as follows. She was seized with headach, which she 

ew continued for some hours, but subsequently to this she lost all con- 
sciousnesa. She remained insensible and speechless for some days. She then 
recovered so far as to recognise objects, but she could not yet name them. 
On attempting to do so, she could speak with perfect ease,—that is, she could 
nounce words; but she failed in applying the words to the things signi. 
in selecting the words requisite to express her meaning. For : 
(the illustration is her own), the could distinguish her husband from a chair, 
but she could not name either the one or the other. She repeatedly and dis- 
tinctly averred to me and Mr C. Watson, that this difficulty arose from her 
total inability to recollect the proper terms, and not from her inability to utter 
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them. What places the truth of this beyond a doubt is, that she still occa- 
sionally labours under the same affection, She cannot conjure up words to ex- 
press her meaning, and is obliged to leave her sentences incomplete. What 
classes of words are thus forgotten she could not tell. Her husband, whom I 
likewise examined, corroborated all that she communicated. Both parties 
are highly respectable, and their testimony may be relied upon.” 


Cincuratiow or Broop m THE Baarm.—Nearly twenty years ago we 
bad frequent opportunities of wi some interesting phenomena in a ro- 
bust young man, who lost a considerable portion of his skull by an accident, 
which had almost proved mortal. When excited by pain, fear, or r, his 
brain protruded greatly, so as sometimes to disturb the dressings, which were 
necessarily applied loosely, and it throbbed tumultuously in accordance with 
the arterial pulsations. Moedico-Chirurgical Review, October 1835, p. 366. 


Tur “ Times” on rue ParenoLocrsrs.—Dull-witted and half.educated 
men always seek some by-way of notoriety, having just sagacity enough to 
discover that they have no chance of acqui any reputation in the regular 
field of art and science. Among the most offensive of these quacks may be 
classed the phreno! or “ bumpologists,” as they are more appropriately 
called. Everybody knows what blunders these blockheads made over a sup- 
posed skull of Raphael, which turned out to be the bead of a gravedigger ; and 
we have already noticed some im t trash which has been poured forth 

the skull of Dean Swift, which was pulled from the body and sub- 
to the scrutiny of these pedantic dunces. We see in more than one 


quarter that this folly is still at work: we cannot waste our time 
por that of our by any detailed exposure of the absurdities which 
have been published, but we ave one specimen as a decisive sample of the 


rottenness of the bulk. These worthies, then, have discovered, and are read 
to prove, by the size of the 4 organs of wit and ideality” in Swift's aku 
“ toth smail,” to adopt their jargon, that the world must totally mistaken 
about the Dean of St Patrick s, and that the author of the Tale of « ub and 
Gulliver's Travels had neither brilliancy nor yo. ar And there are gap- 
ing simpletons who swallow these ities, call them science !— Times 
of 1886. $ 


Epinrungu Paurren Lunatic Asytum-—We have been favoured by 
Dr Smith, the physician to this establishment, with a copy of his Report up- 
on it for the years 1833-4-5, and have perused it with much interest and sa- 
tisfaction. e hope that his strong representation of the defects of the asy- 
lum will induce the to adopt immediate measures for prov a 
new establisbment, more in keeping with the advanced state of some other 
asylums for pauper lunatics in Britain. The following passages are extracted 
from the Report :—“ The leading feature in the management is humanity, 
and a ready attention to whatever is likely to promote the recovery or alle- 
viate the distress of the patients. A system of mild yet firm discipline is 
maintained, which, with the great regularity obeerved in the various domestic 
arrangements, exerts a soot! and salutary influence over the minds of the 
patients; in confirmation of which I may mention, that it is not uncommon 
to have, out of sixty-eight patients (the average in the establishment), not 
one under restraint. And R. proof of the humane and kind treatment exer- 
cised towards the patients, instances are occurring from time to time of their 
returning to the asylum to express their gratitude for the attention they had 
i) inane deat e patients are furnished with properly selected 

they are encouraged to amuse themselves at different games. The wo- 
men are employed in sewing and knitting, and assist in the work of the house. 
The want of employment ber the male patients is much felt. But not the 
least improvement is the introduction of public worship inso the asylum ; this 
measure, which was adopted at the suggestion of Dr Brunton and Mr Joha- 
ston in October 1827, has proved a source of great comfort and consolation to 
the patients selected to attend. And as my further experience goes to 
strengthen the favourable opinion expressed on this subject in former reports, 
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I would take the liberty of repea: it, by saying, that, through the intro- 
duction of poi worship, a due a for religion is not only kept up, but 
a power is brought into action, which seems capable of calming in a wonder- 
ful degree the disturbed and troubled feelings of the irascible maniac, —of 
breaking in upon the fixed despondency of the despairing melancholic, and of 
interrupting for a period the mazy reveries of the confirmed lunatic; and 
that therefore attendance upon public worship is to be viewed as a powerful 
means in the cure of insanity, and one from which much benefit is to be ex- 
pected." The proportion of the cures is considerably greater in the fe- 
males, being at the rate of forty in ninety-six, or about forty-two per cent. ; 
whilst amongst the males it is only as twenty in cighty-six, or twenty-three 
per cent, This disparity may, I think, be accounted for from the disease in 

being often of a milder character, their greater sensibility of constitu- 
tion rendering them more liable to be acted upon by slighter exciting causes, 
the effects of which are less permanent and more easily removed, whilst at 
the same time the disease in them is rarely eombined with apoplexy, epilepsy, 
and palsy. The women have likewise the advantage of occupation, which the 
men have not.“ —“ Opium in full doses has been found to answer well in 
many cases of insanity, accompanied with feelings of dread on account of some 
supposed impending calamity, after fever anå irritation had been subdued. 
By keeping the patient under the influence of it for several days, the train of 
incoherent and false ideas seems to be broken, and very often the patient is 
convalescent by the time the effect of the opium has gone off.” 


MODESTY or THE LITERARY GAZETTE— The following letter has been ad- 
dressed by Mr Combe to the Editor of the Literary Gasetie:—“ Edinburgh, 23d 
May 1836. Sir,—In your number ‘OnE Tnousavn, you say that We could, 
were we vain enough to wish it, make a list of those (the authors whose first 
works we cücouraged by our praise), with our comments on their upspring- 
ing from the shades of obscurity, which would be a remarkable document. 
On the contrary, we could oppose it by another list of those it has been our 
painful duty to censure and condemn; often when upheld by the most influ. 
ential of our contemporaries: and we would put the challenge, Where are 
they now? Where honest, just, impartial, and fearless criticism set them at 
once ; and whence no favour or delusion can ever raise them more, even for a 
moment.’ Allow me to mention, that I have the honour to belong to the 
clase of authors whom you have fearlessly condemned, ridiculed, and abused,’ 
from my first publication in 1819 to the last; but you will judge by the tes- 
timonials which I herewith send you, whether your criticism was as ‘ honest, 
just, and impartial,’ as it was fearless ; and whether I am where ‘ you set me, 
—in the shades of oblivion. I am,” &c. 


We understand that the second volume of Dr Vimont's Treatise on Hu- 
man and Comparative Phrenology is now either published or on the eve of 
being so. This work, with its splendid atlas, has been reprinted in Brussels, 
at about one-eighth of the original cost. Messrs Carfrae and Son, South 
Bridge Street, have favoured us with a sight of the Brussels edition. The 
plates, thuugh not quite equal to the originals, are very good, and such of them 
as we have compared with those in the Paris edition are, with one exception, 
perfectly accurate. We are no admirers of the system pursued by the Brus- 
sels printers, of thus unfairly competing with French authors; but having 
learned from authority that nearly the whole of the Paris edition of Dr 
Vimont's work has been sold, we trust that the cheap reprint will not be ma- 
terially detrimental to his interest. The plates are excellently adapted for il- 
lustrating lectures, and every phrenological society ought to be in possession 
of them. We shall review the work as soon as the second volume is received. 


Owing to a press of matter, it has been found necessary to add a sheet and 
a-half, or twenty-four pages, extra limites, to our present number. Neverthe- 
less several articles intended for it are postponed till our next. 


Edinburgh, ist June 1836. 


THE 
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ARTICLE I. 
INSANITY AND CRIME. 


Tre ress of civilization in the present age, is strikingl 
indica by the energy with which the 2 and Bam 
feelings of society act in favour of slaves, factory children, cri- 
minals, the poor and destitute, and, in short, of all who suffer, 
and have no efficient ponos There still remains a wide 
field for the exercise of enlightened 1 » in shielding 
the insane from many unnecessary sufferings ; and, although this 
is a suhject to which we have adverted before, it may be useful 
again to solicit the attention of our readers, for a brief space, to 
the condition of that unfortunate class of persons. i 

Questions of insanity come before courts of justice in various 
forms. One individual is accused of crime, and his defence is 
mental derangement : another has executed a deed, which his 
relatives attempt to set aside on account of defect or disorder of 
j ent : a third wishes to exercise some privilege, as tutor to 
a minor, and is passed by because he is insane. Judges, jury- 
men, lawyers, and witnesses, act a part in deciding the fate of 
these unfortunate men; and yet, when we 1 what quali- 
fications they possess for forming a sound judgment, we find 
that they are avowedly ignorant of the Fe of mind in 
a state of health, unacquainted with the effects of organization 
on the mental powers, and strangers to the causes and appear- 
ances of their detangement in short, they are unpre b 
previous knowledge and experience, for giving a decision whic 
Is to affect the ffe, character, and property of the individual 
who is brought before them, and to involve the disgrace or re- 
spectability of a whole circle of relatives. 

These remarks are illustrated by many cases that have been 
brought before criminal courts of late years, both in France and 
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in Britain; and which, if considered at all in a right frame of 
mind, and with a sense of the deep interests involved in them, 
would not fail of sag public attention to the serious evils 
arising to society from the existing ignorance of every thing 
connected with mind. Instead of wondering at the discrepancy 
of opinion as to the mental condition of the accused, which so 
generally presents itself at every trial, unanimity or consistency 
seems to us to be in such circumstances a mor 1 

In any other department of knowledge, it would be thought 
preposterous to expect a valuable opinion, on which life, charac- 
ter, and property might be staked, from persons who had never 
made the subject their study ; yet so deep is the obscurity in 
which the whole science of mind, sound and unsound, is involv- 
ed, that the contradictory testimony and opinions of learned 
physicians, divines, lawyers, and others, given before courts of 
justice in questions of lunacy, instead of exciting regret, shame, 
and mortification, mingled with feelings of compassion, actually 
call forth ridicule, without any one advancing to the conclusion, 
that there is moral culpability in discountenaneing and obstruct- 
ing, by such gan fi the serious subject of a stady so painfully 
interesting to mankind. 

We have been led to these reflections particularly by the cases 
above alluded to, of which we now proceed to lay the details 
before our readers. 


I. In November 1821, the Court of Assizes at Metz was oc- 
capied with the trial of Jonn Schurrr, a parricide. The de- 
tails of the crime were of the most revolting nature, and the 
sang g Froid which the culprit shewed, both in the commission of 
the and in his public and private examinations, together 
with his extreme youth (he was not yet seventeen), which seemed 
to render such a consummation of wickedness almost incredible, 
concurred to render the trial an object of very general curiosity. 

Before enumerating the principal facts in the indictment, it 
ought to be mentioned that Schmitt manifested from the ear- 
liest age a proneness to mischief, and even to ferocity. As soon 
as he was able to walk in the street of his village, in the middle 
of which flowed a rivulet, he waited till some of his neighbours 
were conducting their cattle across it, and then amused himself 
with throwing stones to wet and to hurt them, and several per- 
sons were injured in this way; but they were satisfied with re- 
commending to his father to watch him, for already he was ge- 
neralty named the madman. 

The sister-in-law of John Schmitt, who lived with her hus- 
band in the house of his father Joseph Schmitt, had infected all 
the family with the itch, which often occasioned violent quarrels 
between her and John; quarrels whieh ‘sometimes proceeded to 
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acts of violence, and in one of which she was grievously wound- 
ed on the head. This was the first charge in the indictment. 
The second referred to an attempt 2 by the accused to 
drown one of his cousins. 

Some time before the event for which he was apprehended, 
Schmitt met his cousin, Antoine Littre, a youth of sixteen years 
of age, then fishing with a line on the margin of a pond: he 
went up to him, and persuaded him to plaee himself farther up 
near the sluice, where the water was much deeper and where 
he might catch more fish. The boy agreed; but no sooner had 
he taken his station, than Schmitt pushed him suddenly into 
the water, and laughed at the efforts he made to save himself, 
Having at last succeeded, Schmitt came up to him at the water 
side, and asked him if he was wet, and if the water had pene- 
trated as far as the skin: the boy, to prove that it had, opened 
his shirt, when Schmitt plunged his knife into his breast, but 
happily it did not penetrate deeply. 

In the night of 17th July, Joseph Schmitt, the father, was 
boiling potashes. At four o'clock in the morning he called to 
his wife to assist him in lifting down the cauldron from the fire; 
she refused and ordered John to help his father. John went 
in his shirt, and set the cauldron on the floor; and while his 
father was bending over it to stir the potas, he struck him 4 
furious blow with a hatchet which lay at hand, and stretched 
bim senseless on the nd. He then ascended to the loft 
where his brother and sister-in-law were sleeping, and deeply 
wounded the latter with the hatchet. His brother, wakened by 
the cries of his wife, pursued the murderer, and, assisted by a 
neighbour who had just come in, boued him with cords, and 
then placed his father on the bed, where he expired almost in- 
stantly. The culprit took advantage of a moment of liberty to 
put on his clothes, and tried to escape by the window, but was 

nted. He then asked to see his father, and when near 
im, he raised the cover and uttered these remarkable words : 
Ab, my dear father, where are you now? What will become 
of me? It is you and my mother who are the cause of this 
misfortune ; it is wos sine I predicted it to you, and if you 
had brought me up better it never would have happened.” 
I as to what had prompted him to commit such 
atrocities, he answered that it was doubtless the devil who had 
instigated him. He attempted also to maintain, that the itch 
which his sister-in-law had given him had been suppressed, and 
occasioned fits of madness and fury, which forced hint 
to sacrifice every thing. Several witnesses declared, that he 
had always been remarkable for profound piety and religions 


ances. 
M. Vivier, his defender, explained with great talent the va- 
12 
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rious circumstances which might induce the jury to regard him 
as in a state of mental alienation; but they, after ten minutes’ 
deliberation, found him guilty of all the charges made against 
him, and he was consequently condemned to the punishments 
awarded to patricides. 

When counsel was allowed to Schmitt to prepare his defence, 
he confessed to him that every time he saw an instrument, whe- 
ther hatchet, knife, or of any other description, he experienced 
a strong desire to lay hold of it to wound or kill the first person 
that might present himself. 

During the pleading of his counsel, and while the latter was 
descanting on his insanity as a ground of acquittal, Schmitt in. 
terrupted him, and declared that he was not mad. i 

ter his condemnation, he refused to appeal against his sen- 
tence; saying, that he wished his mother to learn both his sen- 
tence and his execution at the same time, as it would spare her 
the anguish and anxiety she must otherwise feel in the interval 
before its confirmation. A few minutes before the fatal hour 
he sent for his advocate, and asked him if there was in the pro- 
ceedings any means of nullity ; and when answered in the ne- 

gative, he seemed resolute. The advocate observed, that as a 
ast resource, he might still apply for a remission ; he then ex- 
claimed, There is nothing to he hoped Jor Jor parricides.” 
At this moment food was brought tohim. He inquired what 
hour it was, and was told that it was almost midnight. He 
looked at the dish, and, observing that it was meat, he refused 
it, saying that in a few minutes it would be Friday. 

As he walked barefooted to execution, his confessor asked if 
the pavement did not hurt him. would like,” said he, “ if 
they would make me walk on thorns.” Arrived at the scaf- 
fold, they cut off his hand, but he uttered no cry, and remained 
calm to the moment of his death. 

„ have seen Schmitt several times,” says Dr Marechal of 
Metz, and I have been always struck with the smaliness of 
his head and its singular conformation ; and since then, I have 
had his skull in my hands and examined it with care. The fore- 
head is narrow and greatly depressed above the superciliary 
ridges ; the sinciput is tolerably elevated, and the temporal re- 

ion presents a marked prominence over the meatus auditorius. 
The skull of this individual has then the same conformation as 
those of all the idiots mentioned by Pinel.” 

To this interesting case, Dr Marechal has added an example 
of monomania with tendency to suicide in private life, which we 
quote as throwing light upon the public cases about to be men- 
tioned. After eighteen months of an ill-assorted union, a young 
lady had a very laborious accouchement, at the termination of 
which she was seized with a dangerous malady which was soon 
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cured. She nursed her infant for three months, when she was 
observed to become sad, taciturn, melancholy, and often in tears. 
Occasionally her features became discomposed, and her lips agi- 
tated by convulsive movements. One day when seated near the 
fire with her infant on her knees, she loudly exclaimed, “ Snatch 
the child from me, or I will throw him into the fire; and then 
confi that for a long time she had felt an irresistible pro- 
pensity to destroy the child, and that on approacbing a fire or 
a window, the same desire always returned. After several 
temptations like the preceding, the child was taken from her. 
She then became calm, but soon relapsed into melancholy, re- 
fused to take food, and tried to destroy herself, lamenting her 
unhappy propensity. She was cured; but three years subse- 

uently, after a very easy labour, having attempted to nurse 
the infant, she was obliged to give it up in the second month, 
as the propensity had returned too strongly for her powers of 
resistance. She fell into deep melancholy, constantly tormented 
with the desire to kill the child, and with the wish to commit 
suicide, which she tried to accomplish twenty times. This ac- 
cess was incurable. 

This case is highly valuable. If the lady had yielded to the 
impulse, and burned her child during the rst attack, it is ob- 
vious how easily, under the popular doctrine, she might have 
been brought in as guilty of murder, and the three preceding 
months of low spirits have been represented as months of pre- 
meditation instead of resistance. 


II. On 2d August 1825, Jonx Hiprge was tried before the 
Court of Assizes at Metz for fire. raising. The following were 
the facts elicited at the trial, and by the Procurator-General:— 

The accused, who was of an odd character, instead of engag- 
ing regularly in his work, remained several days in his room, 
and often in bed. During that time he refused every kind of 
nourishment except bread. ‘To drive away the ennui which 
overwhelmed him, he had recourse to spirituous liquors, and the 
resulting intoxication was so much the more dangerous, that it 
often took place after long fasting. His father and sister had 
been frequently the victims of his rage. The accused had not 
left his room since Friday 27th March, when on Sunday at 
7 a.m. he complained of severe intestinal pain, and demanded 
a chopin of brandy, which was given to him. He drank part 
of it, and upon learning that his sister was going to the confes- 
sional, he broke out in the most outrageous and irreligious ex- 
clamations against her. He even went so far as to strike her ; 
and had it not been for the presence of his brother-in-law, who 
prevented him by main force, the excesses of the accuscd, first 
against his sister and then against his father, would to all ap- 
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pearance have been carried much farther. In his fury, he an- 
nounced that he would set fire to the house and kill himself. 
He then went to his room, whence he returned several times to 
the kitchen. At last about ten o’clock he came down again, and 
as he seemed disposed to satisfy his rage against his sister, the 
latter went to rejoin her husband, who was in the garden. She 
had been there only a few minutes, when she perceived the house 
enveloped in flames. The fire made a progress, because it 
appeared that it had been kindled in different places at the same 
time. Hipper, far from running away, returned to his bed, and 
quitted it only when the officers broke open the door to arrest 


im. 

The defender pleaded with success the motive of mental de- 
rangement, and founded on all the antecedent circumstances and 
on the ĩmpussibilitz/ of the accused in remaining calm and going 
to bed after the crime which he had just committed. Such ex- 
cesses as these could not be ascribed to the discontent caused by 
an unequal division of the family property, as was at first sup- 

, because his interests had been actually guaranteed, and, 
in burning the farm-house, he destroyed a building of which he 
was in part proprietor, and also the contents of it, which consti- 
tuted for the time the chief portion of his fortune. 

ihe sicians who visited Hipper during his imprisonment, 
dec! that he often gave way to acts of rage and violence ca- 
pable of endangering the safety of the other prisoners; and the 
jury considering him to be insane, decided that he had not acted 
as a voluntary agent. 


III. PixAIE-Josxrn Deering, aged sixteen years, was 
tried before the Court of Assizes of Paris, for eight different 
acts of fire raising in the Faubourg St Antoine in August 1825. 

The first time, a bird with burning tow saturated with spirits 
attached to its tail, was set at liberty in a garden adjoining the 
house of the accused. 

At ten o'clock of the night between 17th and 18th August, 
a fire broke out in the en adjoining that of Delépine ; two 
heaps of straw close to the wall havin beso burned, and a part 
of the wall deatroyed. Three days afterwards a grange belong- 
ing to Delépine’s garden was burned. 

In the night of 23d August a cousin of Delépine was awaken- 
ed by a dense smoke, and soon discovered that a box which con- 
tained his effects was in flames. Next night, at eleven o clock, 
a person passing in the street saw a heap of straw burning at 
the extremity of the garden next the street, and scaled the wall 
to give assistance. lépine and his family rose, and the fire 
was at last extinguished. Delépine’s mother, thoroughly fright- 
ened, examined every part of the house, and found in the garret 
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a basketful of burning chareeal, which she luckily discovered in 
time to extinguish it. 
i On the 7th September, at 5 in the N the mother 
aving perceived symptome re, began another search, and 
e e e a piece of burning canvass in a small 
press for keeping firewood. ‘The aeeused testified astonishment, 
and helped to extinguish the flames, Soon after, a handful 
of burning flax was discovered between two matrasees in the 
toom occupied by his two sisters, the bedcover and sheets being 
already on fire, The same burning materials were found in the 
room of Delépine under his pillow. About five in the morning, 
rh heap of straw in a neighbouring garden was observed to be in 
mes. 

In addition to these acte, some thefts were charged against 
the accused. 

In his examinations, Delépine denied any E in the 
facts which are here narrated, but without alleging any circum. 
stance tending to destroy the charges made against him. If he 
deserted his e, it was, he said, that be might be more at li- 
berty to amuse himself. (On the Tth he had gone to the mat- 
ket as usual, but did not return; he had carried with him his 
watch and money, and was not arrested till the 14th.) 

His fatber Sept that the aecused did not enjoy the 
of intellect which from his age he ought to have attained. And 
in proof of this, he cited the very nature of the facts imputed 
to his son, and the absence of any sufficient motive to excite him 


to so many attempts against his family and persons who were 
indifferent to him: and he presented @ certificate from nihe of 
his nei ts, chewing that the ideas and will of Delépine were 
often ered ; that in conversation and in conduct he hed 
often seemed to them to be wandering ; that sometimes he stri 
ped himeelf naked, and ran like a madman up and down his fa- 
ther’s garden ; that they had heard his parents say that, in the 
preceding January, he had attached a cord with a sliding-knot 
to a beam, apparently to destroy himself, and that some time 
afterwards he had attempted to throw himself into a well. 

The subscribers of this certificate, when examined as witnesses, 
could give no direct of their allegations, and their evi- 
dence ts Delepine rather as 4 singular and odd being, 
than as an idiot or madman. 

Delépine’s conduct was always irregular; he had given his 
father many causes of uneasiness, and he was jealous of his 
brothers and sisters. At different periods be had stolen from 
his parents, and his arrest had at last taken place in andr bone 
of a theft. Having found on the highway a cart and ; 
which the driver had left for a moment, be led them away to an 
unfrequented street, unyoked the horse, took off bis harness, 
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and went to sell him in the horse-market, where his age and the 
insufficiency of his explanations induced the commissary of 

lice to arrest him. According to the prosecutor, this act and 
some others rendered his alienation problematical. 

At his trial Delépine answered the questions put to him very 
calmly ; his physiognomy was immoveable, and presented all the 
aspect of stupidity. He confined himself to a denial of the facts 
imputed to him, and declared his inability to conceive how all 
these fires had happened. According to the newspapers, he had 
a soft expression, indicating at most fourteen years of age. In 
the police report, he is described as having a low forehead. 

The mother of the accused stated that of late her son's con- 
duct had given rise to many reproaches, and that they once had 
the intention of secluding kim. He had always a bizarrerie in 
his ideas, and was addicted to the most grotesque and mischiev- 
ous tricks (singeries), and shewed that he had something odd 
in his head, though neither idiotic nor insane. The other wit- 
nesses gave similar testimony, and affirmed that though neither 
exactly insane nor absolutely silly, there had always been an 
obvious defect in his mind, and a proneness to mischievous 
pranks. Delépine, however, was found guilty and condemned 
to death, which sentence he heard with the same indifference and 
immoveability that he shewed during the proceedings. 

Upon this, M. Claveuu, his counsel, addressed a memorial to 
the ing, in which he endeavoured to establish the mental inca- 
pacity of Delépine, and to save him from death. His body,” 
says this able defender,“ is weak, his countenance pale, his eye 
sad, his body lame, and his mind infirm. There is no aptitude 
for anything; he is wrapt in silence, and attacked by convulsive 
movements. He shunned his companions, and when he went to 
play, he dreamed the most frightful amusements. In the mid- 
dle of the night, he placed baskets on his head to increase his 
height, enveloped himself in clothes, and, armed with cudgels, 
ran up and down the garden uttering fearful howlings. On one 
occasion he tried to light a stove with thirty sky-rockets; the 
ruins covered but did not astonish him. After his condemna- 
tion, in the prison under the eyes of his keepers, in irons, and 
almost in sight of the scaffold, he contrived to place burning 
embers in his bed, and lay down upon it while actually a prey 
to the flames. 'The spectacle of a conflagration and devasta- 
tion is the object he desires, and cares not if he perishes in ob- 
taining it.” The consequence of this memorial was a commu- 
tation of punishment to perpetual imprisonment without brand- 
ing. 

Such is the account of the trial as given by M. Georget in 
the twelfth volume of the Archives Generales de -Médécine. M. 
Georget (from whom the accounts of the French cases reported 
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in the present article are derived) has added remarks which 
are so pertinent, that we shall here translate a few of them. 

I bave before me, says Georget, an undeniable proof that De- 
lépine is either an imbecile or a most consummate criminal. It 
is the copy of the indictment which was left with the accused, 
and over every part of which he had amused himeelf by writing 
and drawing the most absurd and unmeaning words, and b 
connecting and altering different letters. hus the words 
“ Acte d'accusation contre Joseph Delépine,” are as follows: 
“ Dacte deaccuxationus contre Josephu Delapine ;” and again, 
“ Maricux, meche, a mosire non, dacculer, mosieur je dit, bon- 
Jour à monsicur leru,” &c. Can it then be conceived that any 
man with the slightest perception of the enormity of his crimes, 
and under the weight of a capital accusation, could feel so little 
anxiety about the result, as to give himself up to such stupidi- 
ties? In addition to insensibility to the crime, does not such 
scribbling betoken the weakness of a child’s mind, and therefore 
absolute imbecility in a boy of sixteen years? The whole acts 
charged against him also were much more like those of a child 
than of a thinking being; and, taken in connexion with his mi- 
serable forehead, weak constitution, stupid ph siognomy, mis- 
chievous propensities, and utter inscosibliity to his situation and 
to personal danger, they leave not a doubt of his real character. 

Delépine is again described as having a very low forehead, 
and an expression of t sapii and his utter indifference 
during his trial, and the apathy with which he denied his crimes 
without entering into any defence, are in accordance with the 
weakness of his mind. : f 

It is objected that those who were in the habit of seeing De- 
lépine did not consider him as either idiotic or insane, but only 
as capricious, bizarre, malicious, and selfish ; and it is added that 
an it robbery excludes the possibility of mental imbecility. 
It is supposed that there are no lunatics but those who are wholly 
extrav t in speech and action, and no idiots but those who 
are wholly destitute of ideas. In the lower orders particularly, 
where the individuals have occasion for but a very limited degree 
of intelligence to perform the simple works in which they are em- 
ployed, those only are regarded as imbecile who cannot conduct 
a horse or tend a flock, and robbers are regarded as men of ta- 
lent. But this is a strange and a cruel mistake, as the records 
of every asylum can incontestibly prove. 

It is notorious, for instance, that in hospitals for the insane, 
there are generally a number of imbecile or even idiotic patients 
employed in the coarser work of the house, or who act as ser- 
vants and assistants to the regular officers. A little experience 
enables them to go ae ir dutics, to clean the courts, to 
carry burdens, work machines, execute easy commissions, count 
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money, and procure sundry etjjoyments for themselves; but these 
unfortunate persons have only the most obscure and imperfect 
conceptions of society, laws, or morals. If they have the idea 
of property, they have no perception of the consequences of 
theft ; and although they may be taught that they ought not to 
harm any one, they may still be as ignorant as ever of what 
would happen to them if they committed murder, or were guilty 
of fire-raising. In point of fact, thieving is very common amon: 
idiots and imbeciles, just because they have neither the moral 
perceptions, the fear of punishment, nor the idea of disgrace to 
regulate the desire to appropriate what excites their Acquisi- 
tiveness. And many of them, under the influence of active Se- 
cretiveness, are in the last degree cunning and expert in effect- 
ing their purpose. In the lower orders, there are many indivi- 
duals but a little higher in the scale, who are yet held to be 
amenable to law, although almost as weak in intellect and as de» 
ficient in moral feeling as the former. This class of persons, 
says M. Georget, furnishes to our courte, our prisons, and our 
scaffolds, a much greater number of subjects than is at all sus 
pected by the public, 


IV. Another case of a very unequivocal character is also 
highly deserving of attention. It is that of Mountn, who was 
tried before the Cour Royale of Riom in May 1826. 

On 15th February 1826, Jacques Mounin, after many acts of 
violence and fury, both in the church of Chavroux and in his 
own house, escaped from his family, who wished to restrain him, 
scaled the walls of several adjoining properties, and took to the 
fields without shoes, without hat, and without weapons of any 
kind. His flight having excited considerable alarm, as after some 
epileptic attacks he had formerly given many signs of a blind 
fury, the local authorities were informed, and several persons 
despatched after him as quickly as possible. i 

On arriving at a field where a great many labourers were at 
work singly, Mounin first addressed threats to a man who was 
driving a cart, and immediately thereafter attacked with stones 
and pursued Joseph Faucher. The latter having escaped b 
flight, he then made up to Mayet, an old man almost blin 
whom he knocked down and killed by striking him on the head 
with a large stone. Having slain Mayet, he next attacked a 
man who was digging at a little distance, and with the spade de- 

rived him of life. A few minutes afterwards, he met Antoine 
rophete on horseback, struck him with stones, and knecked 
him from his horse, but at last made off in consequence of the 
threatening cries of his victim. He then chased some children, 
who saved themselves by hard running; but he overtook another 
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man at work with bis spade, and slew him. His career was then 
cut short by his arrest. 

On his examination, the court decided that there was no cause 
for a judiciary trial, as the involuntary and indiscriminate fury 
of Mounin was too clearly the offspring of disease to leave any 
doubt about the matter. 

During the pursuit, Mounin was twice fired at with ball, and 
was wounded in the eye, upon which he threw himself into the 
stream of a mill-pond ; but a gentleman having followed him, he 
was there seized and overpowered. On being questioned after- 
wards when in confinement, Mounin said that he recollected 
well having killed the three men, and especially one of them, a 
relation of his own, whom he greatly regretted; but he added 
that in his paroxysms of frenzy, he saw nothing but flames, and 
that blood was then most delightful to his view. At the end of 
a few days’ imprisonment, he seemed to have entirely recovered 
his reason, but subsequently he relapsed. 


V. A fifth case of the same kind occurred at Paris in Sep- 
tember 1825. VATELOT, aged twenty-nine years, a gendarme, 
in passing the Place Louis Quinze, suddenly struck at the Sieur 
Chardon with his sabre. The latter turned round, and asked 
what he meant. I know you,” said Vatelot; “ you are my 
enemy, and I will give it you.” He then aimed another blow 
at Chardon, and after pursuing him for a little with his drawn 
sword, left him. He next struck the Sieur Bellon on the 
head, and aimed two strokes at M. Avenel, who accompanied 
Bellon ; then threatened two other gentlemen, and lastly, sabred 
a lady standing at a door, and vanished. He had been drink- 
ing, but was not intoxicated. These acts have all the charae- 
ters of those committed by furious maniacs. Like Mounin, 
Vatelot . maltreated without distinction all who fell in his way, 
and made other successive attempts at homicide without being 
driven to it by any of the passions which lead to crime, but by 
a fatal frenzy which urged him to shed the blood of any one.” 
This is the distinction made by the court alluded to in the for- 
mer case between crime and disease, and it is very characteristic : 
Vatelot was nevertheless condemned. 


Such are a few of the French cases that have been placed up- 
on record since we brought the similar instances of Lecouffe and 
Feldtman before the notice of our readers; “ and we stop here 

` not because the stock is exhausted, but simply because by citing 
more we should extend the narrative to an unreasonable length, 
and because we wish before concluding to give a brief account 
of several which have occurred ia our own country. 


e Vol. M. p. 365. 
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VI. About the middle of last century, as we are informed by 
Dr Smollett, in his Continuation of Hume’s History of Eng- 
land, LAuxENcE Earl Ferrers, a nobleman of a violent spirit, 
who had committed many outrages, and, in the opinion of all 
who knew him, given manifold proofs of insanity, at length per- 

trated a murder, which subjected him to the cognizance of 
Justice. His deportment to his lady was so brutal, that appli- 
cation had been made to the House of Peers, and a separation 
effected by act of Parliament. Trustees were appointed, and, 
at the Earl’s own request, Mr Johnson, who had n employ- 
ed in the family almost all his life, was appointed manager of his 
estates. The Earl imagined. that all his relations were conspir- 
ing against him (a very usual feature of insanity), and that 
Johnson was an accomplice. Fired with this supposed collu- 
sion and other ill-treatment, his Lordship wished to turn out 

Mr Johnson from his farm; but finding that he had not the 
power, he determined to gratify his revenge by assassination. 
Accordingly he ordered Johnson to attend with his papers on a 
certain day ; this the latter did, and was desired to walk into an 
inner room. All the male servants were at this time absent on 
one errand or another, and only three women left in the house. 
The Earl locked the door, warmly expostulated with Johnson, 
and insisted on his signing a paper acknowledging himeelf a vil- 
lain, under pain of being instantly shot. Johnson remonstrated 
against such cruelty, and deprecated the Earl’s unjust indigna- 
tion. The Earl was deaf to his entreaties, commanded him to 
kneel and implore Heaven's mercy, and then shot him. Mr 
Johnson fell over in great agony, which for the moment excited 
the Earl's pity, and made him have his victim carried to bed, 
a surgeon instantly sent for, and Johnson’s family informed of 
what had happened; he even seemed extremely anxious for his re- 
covery. At the same time he explained to Mr Johnson's daughter 
and to the surgeon that his intention had been to kill him out- 
right. He then drank immoderately to support his epirits, de- 
claring that he did not repent of what he had done, that John- 
son was a villain that deserved his fate, and that if he died he 
would surrender himself for trial before the House of Peers. 
He drank to intoxication, and then his hate returned. He would 
not allow Johnson to be removed to his own house, but would 
keep him near himself to plague the villain.” He then went 
to Johnson’s room, abused and insulted him, threatened to 
shoot him through the head, and was with difficulty restrained 
From using violence. Next morning Johnson died in great 
agony. 

Earl Ferrers was upon this apprehended, when endeavour- 
ing to make his escape. He threatened resistance at first, but 
on being conveyed to the Tower, he became calm, composed, and 
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unconcerned. His understanding, naturally good, had been cul- 
tivated; and his arguments and remarks were very rational, 
even when his conduct was frantic. 

The people cried aloud for vengeance, and government gave 
up the offender to the justice of his country. In his defence 
before the House of Peers he pleaded insanity, and called many 
witnesses who proved that lunacy was in the family and affected 
several of his relations; that he himself was beset with unfound- 
ed jealousy of plots and conspiracies, unconnected ravings, sud- 
den starts of fury, denunciations of unprovoked revenge, fran- 
tic gesticulations, and a strange caprice of temper ; that a soli- 
citor of reputation had renounced his business in the full per- 
suasion of his being disordered in his brain; and that long before 
this unhappy event, his nearest relations had deliberated u 
the expediency of taking out a commission of lunacy against 
him, and were prevented only by the apprehension of being 
convicted of scandalum magnatum should the jury find him to 
be compos mentis—a circumstance, says the historian, the more 
likely to have happened that his madness appeared in his con- 
duct and not in his conversation. A physician skilled in this 
branch decided him to be insane; and all his neighbours had 
long regarded him as mad : one noble lord declared in the House 
of Peers, so long before as on the passing of the bill for sepa- 
ration from his wife, that he looked upon him as a maniac, and 
that if some effectual was not taken to divest him of the 
power of doing anti’ he did not doubt but that they should 
have occasion to try him for murder ! . all this, 
his lordship was found guilty of murder, and, on the 5th of May 
1760, was taken from the Tower and hanged at Tyburn. He 
dressed gaily J ie Oa g em- 
broidered with silver, and, although displeased at being executed 
like a common felon, behaved with composure and propriety. He 
took an opportunity of declaring that he had no malice against 
Mr Johnson, and that the murder was owing to a perturbation of 
mind occasioned by a variety of crosses and vexations. He also 
disclaimed being insane, and said that he had reluctantly adopt- 
ed that plea at the request of his friends. 


Several idiotic or insane persons have of late years been tried 
for murder, before the High Court of Justiciary in Scotland, 
and, apparently through ignorance of the physiology of the 
brain on the part of the prosecutor and judges, have been con- 
demned and executed, 


VII. The first whom weshall noticeisa young man named Joun 
BarcLay, executed at Glasgow for the murder of Samuel Neil- 
son, on the 10th October 1832, in his house at Cambusnethan. 
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When brought before the Court of Justiciary, Barclay's appear. 
ance and conduct were so strikingly those of idiocy, that instead 
of proceeding with the examination of witnesses, the case was 
postponed ti medical evidence should be obtained, to decide 
whether or not he was a fit subject for trial. An opinion in 
the affirmative having been given, Barclay was put to the bar, 
and the deed having been stany coved he was pronounced 
guilty, but © st recomm to mercy on account of the 
weakness of his intellect.” That this recommendation was well 
founded is very apparent. Barclay murdered Neilson for whom 
he had previously shewn affection, and stole from him three one- 
pound notes, and a watch. But so little sense had he of havin 
done wrong, or of his own situation, that he hovered about al- 
most without disguise, and, while going to spend part of the 
money with the first person he spoke to, he dropt first one and 
then another note at his feet, as a child would have done. When 
questioned, he could see no difference between killing a man and 
killing an ox, except that he would never hear him fiddle 
again ;” and so little did he know of the nature of the watch, 
that he regarded it as an animal, and, when it stopped from not 
having been wound up, believed it had died of cold from the 
glass Being broken. In his parish, he was familiarly known as 
“ daft Jock Barclay,” and the elergyman, who knew him well, 
always “ regarded him as imbecile, and had never been able to 
give him any reli, instruction, and did not consider him a 
responsible being i and yet he was held accountable to man, al- 
though he could not be made to understand his daties to God ! 
Even, independently of such evidence, the Advocate-Depute 
Gf the report of his speech in the Glasgow Argus of 25th April 
1833, be correct) sets the question at rest by making the ex- 
traordinary statement, that the pannel, though found to be 
weak, crazy, érritable, and capricious,” was perfectly respon- 
sible for his actions.” It is impossible to divine by what train 
of argument the prosecutor arrived at such a conclusion, but it 
leaves no doubt of the fact that Barclay's weakness of mind was 
recognised by all parties from the Judge downwards ; notwith- 
standing which, and the earnest recommendation of the jury, 
he was executed at Glasgow on 14th May 1833, to the distress 
of thousands who, with every abhorrence of the crime for which 
he suffered, could not help regarding him as a victim sacrificed 
for being an idiot rather than for murder. We have seen a cast 
of Barelay's head, which is extremely defective in the intellectual 
region. . 
uch stress has been laid on Barclays ing right from 
wrong,” as affording indisputable poet of his being a moral 
nt. This, however, is a most fallacious and cruel argument. 
Every one conversant with unsound mind knows familiarly that 
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a patient often not at knows that the deed which he is impelled 
to commit is wrong; but that, after struggling in vain against 
the inclination, he will, borror-struck at his own wickedness, 
but unable to resist it, even give a hurried scream of warning to 
his intended victim to save himself! It has sometimes happened 
with the best and fondest of mothers (as in the case above 
quoted from Dr Marechal), that, in the form of insanity oc- 
curring after childbirth, they have been suddenly seized with 
an irresistible impulee to destroy the infant on which they 
doated, and have saved it only by timely calling for assistance. 
Some infants have been sacrificed in this dreadful way, to the 
subsequent horror of the parent. In such cases, the knowledge 
that the deed is sinful and cruel is complete; but wilt any one 
venture to say that therefore the guilt on the part of the mother 
is equally positive? lf parents possessing high moral feelings 
and affections are thus unable to resist the sudden impulse of 
disease, ought the poor, weak, crazy, and irritable” idiot to be 
more responsible for the commission of crimes, the nature and 
consequences of which he has not intellect enough tocomprehend ? 


VIII. At the very time when Barclay was before the Court 
at Glasgow, Joux Srxwanr was under trial at Perth for the 
murder of his wife, near Dunkeld, also in October 1883, under 
circumstances whieh excited a strong suspicion of insanity. It 

in evidence that he had been under confinement, as a 
lynatic, about eighteen years before, and had then attempted 
suicide; and the probability of his insanity at the time of the 
murder was greatly strengthened, if not positively proved, by 
the fact of his having been long subject to epileptic fits, which, 
sooner or later, almost always derange the mind; and by his 
baving been sour, morose, and subject to low spirits, ever since 
his first illness. Some of the witnesses, however, having declar- 
ed Stewart to be in their opinion perfectly rational, he was 
found guilty, by a plurality of voices, and condemned to death ; 
but afterwards, on a strong representation of the facts, he was 
most wisely respited, and the public was spared the painful 


spectacle of seeing a fellow-creature sent to the gallows to atone 
for being diseased. 


IX. In addition to these cases, we may refer to that of WiL- 
Lax Hatt, minutely detailed in the Scotsman newspaper of Ist 
June 1833. Hall cruelly murdered and mutilated a young boy 
at West Craigs, without hg Sram hig motive, and, when first 
seen, stared so wildly and behaved so strangely, that no doubt 
of his insanity was entertained. But after his apprehension, he 
exhibited so much rationality, and even acuteness, as to dispel 
that impression from the minds of those who were not aware 
that, in certain forms of derangement, the intellectual powers 
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are rather increased than impaired by the excitement of disease. 
That this was the case in Hall’s instance, is rendered probable 
by a circumstance incidentally mentioned, which would have 
led a medical man to infer morbid action in the brain. It is re- 
marked of Hall, when under examination, that where, from de- 
fect in his articulation, his answers were not understood, he ex- 
plained his meaning by signs and otherwise, and was satisfied 
when he succeeded in conveying the true impression. Now, it 
so happens, that such a defect, when not natural, is one of the 
surest signs of disease in the head, and one of the most unplea- 
sant symptoms in certain forms of insanity. Hall having sub- 
sequently committed suicide, no farther inquiry was made to 
determine the real state of his mind, but the event itself certainly 
increases the presumption that he was deranged. 


X. A tenth case, also of recent occurrence, may be adverted 
to, as the subject is an important one. It is that of John Howi- 
son, who was executed at Edinburgh in January 1832, for the 
murder of an old woman at Cramond; a case which excited a great 
sensation at the time, as he was generally believed to be 
insane, although some professional witnesses were of a diffe- 
rent opinion. The fact, however, was clearly established be- 
fore his execution, when Howison solemnly accused himself 
of eight other murders, of which he was perfectly innocent, 
and denied as solemnly the one he was proved to have com- 
mitted. Occurrences like these are too startling in their nature, 
and too revolting to every feeling of humanity, not to deserve 
more serious investigation than they have hitherto met with ; 
and, on that account, we have ventured to notice them at some 
length, that attention may be directed to them, and their real 
nature ascertained. As a preliminary step we must, however, 

remove two objections which are often advanced against the plea 
of insanity, even in very clear cases. 


It is argued, that to respite such irresponsible beings from the 

llows, is in reality to allow crime to go unpunished ; and that 
if a man, whether from disease or faulty cerebral conformation, 
is so constituted that his life and liberty are dangerous to so- 
ciety, society has a right to hang him for its protection; and 
that therefore it is unimportant to determine the existence or 
non-existence of such disease or deficiency, as a reason for not 
ordering him for execution. The first proposition is manifestly 
absurd. If the man were to be set free because he was not a 
fit subject for hanging, it might then be justly said, that crime 
was sheltered from punishment on a plea of false humanity ; but 
the case is totally altered, when the very admission of the in- 
sanity necessarily subjects the individual to pe confine- 
ment, or till confirmed recovery—a process which many crimi- 
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nals dislike’ even more than hanging. The second proposition, 
that society may punish a man with death, whether he be insane 
or not, is obviously wrong—first, because it revolts the moral 
feelings; and secondly, because, even granting that society has 
the right to destroy an insane or imbecile member, there is still 
a most important distinction between destroying a dangerous 
man because he is a murderer, and destroying him because he 
has the grievous misfortune to be insane or idiotic. In the one 
case, a degree of ignominy attaches to the criminal, and to his 
family, which it would be the most crying injustice to attach to 
a lunatic and his relatives, merely because, y the visitation of 
God, he is subjected to a distressing and painful disease. If 
the idiot and lunatic must die in expiation of their deeds (which 
we deny), let them be sent to the gallows as dangerous patients, 
whom society cannot safely permit to live; but let not iniquit 
be added to misfortune, and morality and religion be outraged, 
by inflicting upon them and their families the debasing stigma 
of orie 

But the question of diseased or defective brain being a fre- 
quent cause of criminal actions, is important, not only as it in- 
volves the fate of the accused, but in reference to the prevention 
of crime, and the moral progress and safety of society. We 
have unhappily daily proof before our eyes that the execution 
of these victims to the laws does not prevent the recurrence of 
similar atrocities. If the perpetrators are most frequently to be 
ranked in the class of patients, the fruitlessness of example as a 
check upon crime is easily understood, for it has never yet 
been insinuated that the cutting off one man’s head will protect 
another man’s brain from attacks of disease. If, on the other 
hand, the accused are of sound mind, it is then obvious that, in 
their actions and conduct, they must, like other men of sound 
mind, be moved by the ordinaty impulses of humanity, or, in 
other words, that they must have strong and palpable motives 
for their deeds, proportioned in strength to the repulsiveness and 
horror of the latter. A few accordingly, and but a few, present 
motives of this kind, and it is in fich ales that general sym- 
pathy is sometimes roused to save the culprit—simply because 
every one has so much of all the faculties, that he can fancy 
himself doing the same act when under strong excitement or 
strong temptation. Thus, when, under the influence of provo- 
cation or excited passion, two individuals quarrel and use deadly 
violence towards each other, in consequence of which one loses 
his life, the motive is felt to be so much a part of human na- 
ture, and, in some instances, to have so little of the necessarily 
atrucious in its character, that, by the laws of civilized nations, a 
milder punishment is decreed against the offender than against 
the common murderer. In like manner, when a man maddened 
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by jealousy and betrayed by the being whom he most loves 
upon earth, raises his hand against the invader of his peace, the 
law and public opinion pity while they condemn, and rightly 
look upon the mental suffering of the offender and the moral 
stigma consequent upon his conviction and seclusion from so- 
ciety, as the severest visitation which he ought to meet with ; and 
capital punishment is without power, because in such circum- 
stances it is revolting to all our moral feelings, and turns the 
tide of popular feeling in favour of the criminal, and against 
those by whom his punishment is awarded. 

The characters of Othello and of Macbeth afford striking ex- 
amples of minds not naturally depraved acting under strong ex- 
citement; and the character of the Highland drover in the Chro- 
nicles of the Canongate is a not less appropriate instance. Nor 
is it in romance or in the drama only that such individuals are 
to be found. David Balfour, who was executed at Dundee, in 
1826, for the murder of his wife, is as affecting an instance as 
any mentioned either in history or in fiction; and the extraor- 
dinary sympathy which he excited in the public mind owed its 
origin solely to the fact, that that unhappy man was by nature 
neither more savage, more brutal, nor more unfeeling than his 
neighbours; but that he was, on the contrary, a man of stro 
affections, and of a kind, relenting, and forgiving nature ; aud 
that it was the outrage committed upon these cherished affec- 
tions by the brutality of his wife, that distracted his mind and 
irritated him for the time beyond the power of reason to con- 
trol, and that led to his untimely fate. 

Balfour, it will be recollected, was a man of previously good 
moral character, by no means deficient in intelligence, and pes. 
sionately attached to his wife. For several years his feeli 
were lacerated and his life embittered by the estrangement, hatred, 
and misconduct of that woman, whom even in her guilt he could 
not help loving and forgiving; till, on his return home after a 
considerable absence, when holding out the same proffer of love 
and friendship which he had never ceased to make, he was in- 
sulted and provoked by the most shameful abuse, and ordered, 
on pain of maltreatment, never to enter the house. Repulsed 
and reviled not only by his wife but by her family, he went 
out in a very agitated state of mind, and procured | the knife 
with which, when she was in the act of turning him to the door, 
he committed the murder ; and ran to the jail to give himself up, 
telling what he had done. Balfour was in fact an Othello in real 
life and in a lower station, and his situation arrested the atten. 
tion and sympathy of the public mind in a very extraordinary 
manner, solely because it was evident that he was wrought upon 
almost to madness, and was not by nature either destitute of 
good feeling or utterly depraved. In other words, every one 
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could feel in his own bosom the power of the spring which had 
moved him to the rash deed for which he suffered. 

It is this papio existence of an apparent motive that con- 
stitutes the chief character ofcrime, as distinguished from mad- 
ness. The man who murdered Begbie, the bank-messenger, was 
evidently tempted by the large sum of money which he believed 
him to carry; Fauntleroy was also evidently tempted to risk his 
forgeries by the pressure of his necessities; and Haggart had the 
same palpable motive in knocking down the Dumfries jailor: 
but when we come to such cases as those of Delépine, setting fire 
to every thing within his reach, and lying down on his burning 
bed; of Schmitt, the parricide, who tried to drown his cousin 
and murder his sister, and who actually killed his father with. 
out external motive of any kind, except the alleged instiga- 
tion of the devil; of Hipper, who also set fire to the house, at- 
tempted the life of his father and sister, and burned the loft con- 
taining his own property; of Mounni, who slew one person af. 
ter another, till Pimself! fired upon and overtaken; of Vatelot, 
the gendarme, who acted in precisely the same manner, attack. 
ing indiscriminately every body that he met, and against whom 
he could have no grounds of malice; of Trestel, who attempted 
to poison his father and mother, and a whole dinner-party in 
their house, without any appreciable motive; of Henrietta Cor- 
nier, who cut off the head of a neighbour’s child, to whom she 
was fondly attached ; of Papavoine, who murdered, in the wood 
of Vincennes, two children whom he never saw before; of Ro- 
bert Deans, who murdered the sister of a girl whom he loved, 
that she might get to heaven the sooner ;—when we come to 
such cases as these, and find no palliating, no Auman motive, no 
shadow of reason with which we can sympathize, and see no- 
thing before us but the bloody trace of the murderer's hand, 
we are apt to shrink back in horror, and, covering our reason 
with the veil of feeling, to execrate the diabolical insensibility of 
the miserable criminal, But is not this very removal from the 
extremest verge of humanity itself a proof, that the mind which 
directed the deed is not human, and is therefore more deserving 
of commiseration than of revenge? Is it not a proof of the exist- 
ence either of morbid derangement of the organ of the mind, or 
of natural imbecility or uncontrollable thirst of blood ? 

All the cases we have cited shew that it is so; and if the pub 
lic once knew that the organs of the propensities may be dis. 
eased separately from those of the intellect, and that they ma 
be possessed in high and vigorous endowment when the inte 
lect is weak, they would seek more anxiously to prevent the 
commission of such crimes, than to execute the criminals or pa- 
tients themselves. The propensities do not think or judge, 
but they furnish constant ail vigorous motives to conduct and 
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action; and if their organs become diseased, it is the conduct 
and actions that change—not the intellect whose organs remain 
sound. Hence it happened that Earl Ferrers was rational and 
sound in his arguments, and acute in his defence, while, his 
propensities being diseased, his conduct was furious, and his 
fancy full of conspiracies and plots. By those ignorant of 
mental philosophy, a man is held to be in sound mind if the 
anterior lobes of his brain, or organs of intellect, are healthy ; 
while the remaining two-thirds of his brain, the organs of 
his most powerful mental faculties, may be highly diseased, 
and consequently his dispositions and character totally changed : 
and vice versa, if the anterior lobes are diseased, and the in- 
tellect is disordered, then he is at once pronounced insane, 
and regarded as unaccountable, whatever the state of his feel- 
ings. But Phrenology will put an end to this, and point. to 
these very unnatural manifestations of the propensities as proofs 
of disease in their organs, as much as the unnatural state of 
the intellectual powers is a proof of disease in the anterior re- 
gion of the brain. In the case of every other organ of the 
body, an unnatural or perverted state of the function is held 
to be a proof of the existence of disease’; but by a stran 

anomaly, in that of the brain, the most important of al. 
perverted function and unnatural action are too often punish- 
ed as a crime. The lady who, without betraying any aberra- 
tion of thought, had struggled for three months against the 
almost overwhelming inclination to murder her infant child, was 
declared insane, because she had still power to exclaim to have 
it snatched from her hands; whereas, had she been then alone, 
and thrown it into the fire, she would in all probability have 
been condemned to death, on the ground that she had never be- 
trayed any previous symptom of disease—as if this unnatural 
an horrid ropensity without any external inducement, had 
not been in itself its strongest symptom and most convincing 


Very absurd notions are prevalent among the public as to 
the condition and conduct of the insane, and it is important that 
they should be corrected. The accomplishment of a crime by 
a person previously regarded as sane, is supposed to exclude 
the possibility of the existence of insanity; whereas medical 
men well know, and some of them have eloquently described, 
the long-continued efforts which a man, who feels his mind to 
be suffering, silently makes, first to ‘resist the aberrations to 
which he is inclined, and afterwards to prevent them attracting 
the notice of others, till at last, from the accidental presence of 
some exciting cause, self. control becomes impossible, and an ex- 
plosion takes place, which, to the bystanders, is the first evi- 
dence of his altered state. If Self-Esteem or Cautiousness 
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should happen to be the chief seats of disease, the correspond- 
ing manifestations, or actions founded on false ideas of rank and 
intense pride, or gloomy despondency, are at once set down as 
acts of insanity ; but if Destructiveness should unhappily be 
the most excited, then the corresponding manifestations and acts 
of violence are set down as si of the most diabolical disposi- 
tions, and the previous calm is referred to as shewing the ab- 
sence of disease. 

In addition to this, the short duration and sudden cessation 
of the cerebral excitement are supposed to exclude the possi- 
bility of disease, but with no good reason. Insanity is in many 
instances as notoriously an intermitting affection as intermittent 
fever itself, and its intervals are distinguished by a return to 
sanity as much as those of fever are by a return ta health. Be- 
sides, is the brain alone to escape sudden and short attacks of 
disease? Cramp, sudden and violent, even to death, affects the 
stomach, and why may not some equally sudden affection at- 
tack the brain? Violent mental emotion paralyses the action of 
the brain so suddenly as to arrest the powers of life, or to pro- 
duce fainting. The same causes disturb the action of the 
same part so suddenly as to produce all the wild agitation and 
raving of hysteria ; and yet, in a few minutes, tranquillity and 
sensation are restored, and go on as if nothing had happened. 
Let us not, then, condemn as a crime an action performed not 
only without, but against, all apparent motives, solely because 
disease was not evident before, nor continued to exist after its 
occurrence. 


ARTICLE II. 


GENERAL ORSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF EDU- 
CATION: for the Use of Mechanics’ Institutions. By Sir G. S. Mac- 
KENZIE, Bart., F. R. S. L. & E, &c. Edinburgh: John Anderson jun. 
1836. Pp. 95. 


Tue substance of this little volume Sir George Mackenzie 
intended to communicate, in the form of lectures, to the mem- 
bers of the Mechanics’ Institution of Inverness ; but having been 
prevented by circumstances, he has published his “Observations” 
for the use of Mechanics’ Institutions in general. Itis an in- 
structive and amusing book, written in an elementary, simple, 
and attractive manner, and may serve as an introduction or in- 
eitement to the study of Phrenology, as well as a clear exposi- 
tion of the Principles of Education. After a well-written intro- 
duction, the author avails himself of a proposition so undeniable, 
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that it has already arrived at the honours of a truism, namely, 
that, in order to educate Man, we must know his nature, and 
that both in body and mind. A very concise and clear account 
of the structure and functions of the body is then given. A ra- 
tional idea is next presented of all that we can know of the union 
of body and mind, namely, that they are united, but that we can 
only see mental manifestations through bodily organs. The 
uestion, What are the faculties of the mind ? comes next in or- 
er, and the analysis occupies more than one-half of the volume. 
It is the phrenological, but without the organology, after the man- 
ner in which it was expounded to the working classes by Mr 
Simpson last winter. Sir See. aein, when introducing 
the subject with some general observations, makes the following 
excellent and highly moral remarks upon that bugbear of the 
antiphrenologists——Materialism :— 

Some men noted for acuteness and talent, have affirmed that 
what is called Mind is not an immaterial pridciple, but that its 
manifestations are the result of a peculiar combination of mate- 
rial substances, endowed with what is called life, which also, they 
have said, results from certain material influences. Such an an- 
nouncement instantly brings down upon the devoted head the 
execrations of religious feeling, and the thunders of the church 
the unfortunate Silosophet is denounced as a heathen, an infidel, 
and so forth. Now I would have you to reflect in this manner, 
believing you to be Christians: Jesus Christ himself never ut- 

a reproachful word. He exhorted his followers not to rail 
at their neighbours, even though they should rail at them. He 
denounced and reproached hypocrisy ; but never the expression 
of a mere opinion. He strove to reclaim men from the errors of 
their ways, and knew well that reviling was not the way to effect 
that important end. If, then, any one should broach to you the 
opinion (for it is no more) that mind is nothing but a modifica- 
tion of matter, put the question, What is matter, a modification 
of which you gat of? Theinstant this question is pronounced, 
you perceive the utter impossibility of answering it. All the 
multitudes of chemical discoveries have not yet opened, even to 
imagination, a hope that what matter is can ever be known to 


“We may feel an eagerness to dive into the mysteries of crea- 
tion; but we may rest assured that whatever power is denied to 
us, is denied to us because it is for our good. Now, we are al- 
together ignorant of what mind may be, as well as matter ; and 
the materialist could equally puzzle us by putting tbe question, 
What is mind? It is inferred, but erroneously, that if the opi- 
nion of the materialist were correct, it would impugn the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul. I say erroneously ; because 
it is obvious that nothing is impossible to God. If it Ras pleased 
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Him to form body and soul of what we call by the imaginary 
term matter, what is that to us? He made both soul and body, 
and he can destroy them both. He can kill and make aliv 
again ; and this whether the materialist be right or wrong in his 
conjecture. Although the body is formed to die—although we 
should even suppose that the soul dies with it—though they be 
reduced to dust, or dispersed in smoke—who will. dare to say 
that the power of God cannot reunite them at his good pleasure, 
and not ouly restore their former union, but improve their na- 
ture, so that, while the condition of former existence is not for- 
gotten, they shall be fitted for that new scene of enjoyment re- 
served for the just when made perfect? Thus we perceive that 
the opinion of the materialist is of no value or consequence what- 
ever. But suppose that a man's mind shall-be in such a condi- 
tion as to give such an opinion the hold of belief. Suppose that 
this belief should lead to the idea that death is annihilation. 
We ought not to use harsh expressions or severit inst him 
who ma be so unhappy as to be reduced to sucha state of 
mind. It is more fitting that Christians should mildly exert 
themselves to convince him of error, than violently to abuse him, 
and treat him as an outcast. Any man or set of men holding 
eertain opinions contrary to our own, can inflict no injury upon 
us. If we should feel offended, and desire to wreak vengeance 
on our brother who differs from us in opinion, we are guilty of 
abusing our faculties, as I propose afterwards to point out, when 
submitting to you what may be called their legitimate and ille- 
gitimate exercise. If one man has a right to judge and form an 
opinion, every other man has the same undoubted right. This 
is Christian doctrine, and the doctrines of the new philosophy 
accord with it.” 

We need not extract from the work matter merely elementary 
on the faculties themselves; but there are here and there illus- 
trative and argumentative passages, too forcible and original to 
be withheld from our readers in the author's own words. For 
example, under the first in order of the faculties, the Instinct of 
Propagation, he speaks as follows, and we cannot too earnestly 
press his views upon all who read, or may communicate them to 
others :— 

% Many, it may be perhaps said all, the evils of life, may be 
traced to a well-meaning but false and hurtful delicacy, which 
makes us afraid to communicate to the young those things on 
which mainly depend the propriety of their conduct in life, their 
bodily and their mental health. God said it was not good for 
man to be alone, and he made an help meet for him. He creat- 
ed man male and female, and endowed them with feelings that 
attract them to each other, and which, when subdued into obe- 
dience, and combined with our better faculties, enable man to 
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attain the greatest of all bising of which his state is capable, 
the rational enjoyment of a family, and of his truest friend ; and 
that friend becomes the more true, and the more devoted, when 
she too exercises her better powers, and when mutual efforts are 
made against whatever may tempt from the path of rectitude. 
But if it be thus important to the happiness of the married state 
to obey the higher impulses of our nature, is it not also a duty 
the most imperative to study the welfare and happiness of pro- 
geny? When we are aware of the evils which are brought upon 
society by the disorderly indulgence of the sexual propensity— 
when we know that bodily and mental health are both destroyed 
by it when it acts alone—is it justifiable to the Creator and our 
own consciences to keep the young in a state of ignorance, until 
a fatal curiosity is provoked, which compromises their own health 
of mind and body, and also that of their descendants? The in- 
fluence of this feeling on society is prodigious ; and its evil in- 
fluence proceeds from ourselves, not from the great and benefi- 
cent Creator. He created man, and bade him increase and mul- 
tiply. For the wisest and most benevolent ends; it has pleased 
the Creator to endow us with strong impulses, but he has also 
warned us not to abuse his bounty. If we do so, the conse- 
quences rest with ourselves, and we are inevitably punished by 
our own acts, in the loss of bodily health and of mental power. 
The evil of abuse extends itself to a lamentable extent in those 
countries where the men employed as religious guides are con- 
demned to religious celibacy,—an institution at total variance at 
once with reason and divine law. 

gut let us for a moment turn from the evil and contemplate 
the good. Let us look at what God has given us to.use, and 
we shall feel his goodness. When joined with other faculties, 
and permitted to operate only in its pure and elevated sphere, 
the propensity in question forms the basis of that refining and 
subduing sentiment which we call love. In purity and disinte- 
restedness, it is most eminent in woman. In all ages has the 
love of women been extolled ; and I may refer you to Scripture 
for an estimate of its value. In David's lament for Jonathan, 
he says, “ I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan ; ve 
pleasant hast thou been to me; thy love to me was wonderful, 
passing the love of women.” Woman nurses our childhood ; 
solaces and cheers our mature age; in our hours of sickness she 
is a ministering angel ; nay, to succour us in danger she will risk 
her very life. Is such a being, then, given to us only to be a 
slave to passion? Is the happiness and the value of such a gift 
from the hand of God to be sacrificed by concealing those laws 
of the Creator which ignorance may cause to be disobeyed ? 
Surely not.” 

The observations on the laws of propagation are clear and 
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forcible, and, although they offer nothing new to the phrenolo- 
gist, are well worth the study of the learner. 

In treating of the Love of Approbation, the author exposes 
the absurd, self-defeating manner in which the faculty is dealt 
with in education. We see that to manage this feeling in the 
young, requires very great attention in directing them to seek 
its gratification only in what is really and substantially good and 
useful. And here I may notice the common system of rewards 
and punishments in the management of schools. It is entirel 
forgotten that children, by natural constitution, differ from eac 
other in talents and dispositions. Now, supposing two boys or 
An ping one of them possessing a good memory and the other 
a bad one, and that both are equally endowéd with Self-Esteem 
and Love of Approbation. You say to them, Now, children, 
here is a hymn, if you have it by heart in a quarter of an hour, 
you shall go to play, and the one that has it first shall have the 
medal. Here we have the desire for play and the desire for dis- 
tinction roused into activity in both. But the natural ability of 
the one child enables it to get by heart the hymn in ten minutes, 
and it is sent out to play, with the medal dangling by a ribbon 
round its neck ; while the other cannot accomplish the task with- 
in the prescribed time. Now, while the one is rewarded for no 
merit, bat for the result of what Nature gave it—for no effort ; 
the other, who, being less endowed, actually made the greatest 

ort, and deserved reward for so doing, is not only punished 

y the deprivation of play, but its Love of Approbation is mor- 
tified, and it becomes dispirited and careless, and in future ceases 
to make those efforts by which the memory would be improved. 
Thus is the test injustice inflicted upon the individual who 
really mented reward, and much injury in reference to its future 
I can speak on this subject as I feel; for in this man- 

ner was I treated Suring the most precious years of my life; and 
were I now to attempt to compete with some children at school 
in getting tasks by heart, I should not only not gain a medal, 
but probably receive a sound whipping ; and yet, you sce I have 
the impudence to set myself up as a teacher of grown up men 
and women. The truth is, that with me, as with many others, 
my education did not begin till I was at liberty to educate my- 
elf. I have witnessed some horrible instances of the utter ig- 
norance of human nature evinced by teachers, who, with the rest 
of the world at the time, and most of it at the present day, be- 
lieve man to be a sheet of white paper, on which any thing may 
be written, or a lump of plastic clay, on which any shape may 
be moulded they may take a fancy to. The love of approbation 
is a powerful motive to work upon, and would be of most essen- 
tial service in educating other faculties, if properly managed. 
In the ordinary mode of management, it is, in fact, employed 
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either to be itself nursed into sheer vanity and mistaken pride, 
or mortified so as to quell all useful exertion. I would have pa- 
rents and teachers to reflect deeply on this subject, and that they 
would forthwith proceed to study the true philosophy of man, 
which exhibits what he really is, and unfolds the mode in which 
he is to be managed.” 

There is reason as well as good feeling in the following view 
of Cautiousness:—“ This feeling is too often brought to a mor- 
bid state, by mothers, nurses, and schoolmasters. To save them- 
selves trouble, they excite terror, and too often at the expense of 
truth, and nourish thet very thing which they would be dis- 
tressed to see displayed in after life, namely, cowardice. ‘Teachers 
of religion are not aware of the degree to which they sink human 
nature, when they dwell. more on the fear of hell than on the 
love of God. If the love of God to us passeth understanding, 
surely our love to Him should be promoted, as being better a 
culated to produce faith and good works, than terror of His power. 
It is a sad mistake also to make God's word a book of tasks. 
Some even insist on children getting portions of it by heart, by 
way of punishment. This does nothing but excite a dislike to 
the Bible, and in after life leads to that which is so much dread- 
ed, infidelity ; for, when reason comes to be mature, and all the 
youthful misery that was inflicted by Bible tasks and punish- 
ments is remembered, and when it is seen how widely men who 
profess Christianity differ in the meaning which they attach to 
various parts of its contents, and how bitterly they dispute about 
them, the result is either disregard and indifference, or a critical 
examination of doctrines about which disputes are carried on, 
which possibly ends in scepticism. Thus, I conceive that the 
origin of not a little of that infidelity, and even heathenism, 
which is so much complained of as having arisen in modern 
times, is to be found in making the Bible a school-book, and 
exciting dislike to it instead of affection. This opinion seems 
to be confirmed by the fact, that almost all men who have been 
most distinguished by their reasoning powers, are those against 
whom the cry of infidelity has been loudest. They may be sup- 

sed to have seen nothing in the disputes of theologians but 

ttles about straws, and to have said, That about which such 
contentions arise cannot be a revelation,” and they set aside the 
Bible accordingly. I humbly conceive that Christianity will 
never have its proper effect on the conduct and improvement of 
mankind, till more wisdom shall be displayed in the mode of 
teaching it, and above all, until religion shall cease to be used 
as a bugbear to excite the fears of children, The excitement of 
such fears lays the foundation of insanity ; and I believe that 
the religiously insane exceed in number all others who are in 
confinement. If, on the present occasion, I should have per- 
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mitted my own Cautiousness to be so overcome by my sense of 
duty, as to have made me, by these remarks, give offence to an 
one, I shall deeply regret it. But I will never conceal my opi- 
nion, that the genuine object of religious teaching is to amend 
men’s conduct, by leading them to obey the Christian commands 
and precepts, which. are the will of God. If that be not the ob- 
jects I cannot understand why so many commands and precepts 

aving such a tendency are contained in the Gospel. That 
something is wrong I am satisfied of; for my intercourse with 
society has been long enough to prove to me, that the commands 
and precepts of Christ are nat better attended to now than here- 
tofore, and perhaps are even more neglected among all ranks of 
society, though the same means of teaching Christianity have 
always exis I may be wrong in attributing this wholly to 
fault in early education; but this is doubtless one great cause, 
and it is with this only I have to do at present.” 

Of the abuse of Wonder, which, in combination with Venera- 
tion and Hope, constitutes religious feeling, the author re- 
marks :—‘* To make religion an engine of temporal power, or 
a means to gratify selfishness in any way, whether in the shape 
of the creed of one sect or another, appears to be a monstrous 
perversion of it. But I need say no more to satisfy you that 
that faculty, which designing men may direct to abuse, requires 
most ul nurture. As far as my own observation has gone, 
it appears the most apt to run into excess of almost all the fa- 
culties; and when once it gains ascendency; no power of reason- 
ing can bring it back to the rational homage due to the Great 
Author of our being. Even well-meaning men, when they have 
this faculty in excess, do infinite mischief, by their exertions to 
bring the minds of others into the same state. I will not, how- 
ever, dwell on this melancholy subject. I will only add, that, 
while the mass of the people is kept in ignorance,—while the 
knowledge of God’s works, in which he is manifested, is hidden 
from them,—they will be ever ex to the notion that, if they 
go through certain ceremonies, they may gratify their desires in 
whatever way tliey like; and it 1s too common, even in this 
country, to see a man in church on Sunday, who will steal your 
goods on Monday, get drunk on Tuesday, and tell falsehoods 
every day. This is the usual result of ignorance and supersti- 
tion; and until knowledge shall be sent widely amongst the 
people, their reign will continue undisturbed. No other method 

yet succeeded any where, and it is time it should be tried. 
But there is yet another faculty that has a great share in excit- 
ing 80 feeling, and is one of the greatest blessings we have 
received.” 


Describing Hope, Sir George remarks with equal truth and 
beauty: We now also see why, when well regulated, the fa- 
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culties of Wonder, Hope, and Benevolence, are held up by high 
authority as feelings to be anxiously cultivated ; for it is they 
which produce faith, hope, and charity. The more we inquire 
into and study our own nature, the more clearly are we satisfied 
that the Christian morality is not, as too many are apt to think, 
too elevated for human nature. The Creator has implanted in 
us such powers as, when duly cultivated and regulated, lead us 
to believe it to be no chimera that man may, and indeed will, 
improve himself, till at last the kingdoms of this world shall 
merge into one great and uniformly moral and religious family.” 
- A new, and not a baseless, idea is started by Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, when treating of Ideality. He says, Till I was writ- 
ing these sentences, it had not occurred to me that this faculty 
might, and probably does, constitute a portion of the religious 
character. But not recollecting whether this has occurred to 
any one else, I may be mistaken. Yet it strikes me, that, since 
it excites a desire for perfection in all things, it leads to the con- 
templation of the perfection of the Creator in power, wisdom, 
and goodness; that, in searching into His works, it rouses an 
extraordinary admiration of them, and directs us at once to their 
Author. Many view the works of art and of nature with equal 
indifference, and 1 conccive that this faculty leads to genuine 
and lively admiration of both.” 

Sir George is inclined to agree with those who substitute the 
name of Mirthfulness for Wit. We never were in favour of 
this substitution ; because thus we should have no specific faculty 
for perceiving the ludicrous, and laughing at the incongruous. 
Mirthfulness may be produced by good cheer, good fortune, and 
other causes of agreeable feelings ; but the ludicrous produces a 
kind of laughter well distinguished from all others. Man is the 
only laughing animal. He must have a faculty for this distin- 
guishing impulse. . ; 

When treating of the intellectual faculties, the author, con- 
sidering Weight or Force in its order, says, The next facult 
has been called that of Weight, or Resistance, or Force, whic! 
last seems to be the most general term that can be employed to 
denote it ; for weight is the force of gravitation, and resistance 
is a sense of something opposing force. By comparing degrees 
of the force of gravitation excited on different bodies, or different 
masses of the same body, we come to know what we call their 
different weights. We commonly measure forces by weight, by 
ascertaining what weight is necessary to overcome resistance. It 
is the activity of this faculty that enables us to learn by experi- 
ence to judge what amount of force is needed to overcome any 
obstacle, or effect any purpose. We do not, after experience, 
employ so much force to move a ball of cork as one of lead. 
The faculty, then, seems to give us the knowledge and use of 
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muscular force or power, and of all other forces, whatever may 
be their origin, and teaches us to estimate and how to use them. 
The sense of touch is apparently resolvable into that of force, 
as it operates only by resistance to force. But I will not detain 
you with such discussions. If you look into the Phrenological 
Journal, you will find some papers on the subject by my friend 
Mr Simpson and myself, and I believe we are at last pretty near- 
ly agreed.” Mr Simpson considers Resistance a passive sense, 
and Force an active faculty; but not resolvable into each other, 
We recommend to Sir George Mackenzie’s particular exami- 
nation the speculations of Mr Richard Edmondson of Manches. 
ter on this interesting subject, vol. ix. pages 142 and 624 of this 
Journal. 

Some homely and valuable truths are told with regard to the 
irrational manner in which languages are forced, by rewards 
and punishments, upon multitudes who lack the faculty of Lan- 
guage. Speaking of the pain and labour so perversely infused 
into education, Sir George says, in his own peculiar manner :— 
„Much may be done by making learning a thing of amusement. 
And here it may be remarked, that I have seldom met with a 
schoolmaster without a grave face, and apparently almost inca- 
pable of smiling. If ever it falls to my lot again to chuse a 
schoolmaster, the chief test of his qualification shall be his being 
able to tell a funny story, and being in peta to laugh and make 
merry. The corners of his mouth shall turn up, and not down, 
Instruction should be a thing of delight and amusement, not of 
labour aud terror. I have suffered, and many of you may also 
have suffered, much terror, labour, and pain for the sake of the 
dead languages; and have gained nothing from it in after life.” 

The distinctive functions of Comparison and Causality are re- 
markably clearly stated, though perhaps nothing new is ad- 
vanced. In treating of Causality, the author makes some forcible 
remarks on the qualifications of a legislator. ‘‘ When Causality 
is feeble, the mind cannot enter into the abstractions of science, 
or the intricacies of business. In such a case, remote and con- 
tingent things are not perceived, and the profound investigations 
of Causality are deemed little better than dreams and impossi- 
bilities. In this we find the cause of imperfect legislation and 
inefficient government. The ambition which Love of Approba- 
tion excites, leads men to undertake what they cannot perform. 
Instead of examining into the dependence of one thing on ano- 
ther, they resort to temporary means of effecting an object, which 
may for a moment succeed, but end in making bad worse, 
Were our legislators well informed of things, and their relations 
to each other ; if they knew man, and the relation in which he 
stands to external things; if they felt the imperative demands 
of Conscientiousness, and rose above their petty selves; they 
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would not tamper so much with the welfare of society, nor risk 
its peace and security. If well stored with the knowing and re- 
flecting powers, six men would represent our community better 
than 600 ill. provided with aught but prejudice and party spirit.” 

There is much useful practical instruction in the sections 
* On the Mutual Influence of the Faculties,” Religious Feel- 
ing,” Direction of the Faculties, Motives of Action,” and 
“ Temperaments.” Under the second of these heads, Sir George 
Mackenzie attributes the predominance of mere feeling in re- 
ligion, over rational practical views, to the too early inculcation 
of doctrines. He says, There exists great diversity of opinion 
in regard to the interpretations to be given to the contents of the 
Bible, which are the n ee of the various doctrines that di- 
vide Christians. There seems no prospect of a perfect union; 
and this will be more and more distant, while peculiar doctrines 
are infused into the minds of the young, before hey are capable 
of judging for themselves, or understanding what they are com- 
manded to believe. In this matter each sect must be left to it- 
self, until knowledge shall be increased, or it shall please God to 
interpose and point out truth from error.” For “ Motives” and 
“ Temperaments” we must refer to the work itself. 

On the whole, we think this volume well entitled to a place 
among the elementary guides in the study of Phrenology. We 
are not sure if it be not of a nature to induce us to recom- 
mend it as the first in order which should be put into the stu- 
dent’s hands, It is, as we formerly observed, throughout at- 
tractive, and less calculated to excite prejudice than the organo- 
logy offered at once. To the study of the organology it will 
nevertheless lead. Besides its intrinsic excellence, its extreme 
cheapness ought to secure for it an extensive circulation. No 
teacher of youth should be without it. 


ARTICLE IIT. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CONTROVERSIES. 


Ir would be refreshing to hear new arguments adduced 
against Phrenology ; but this is a gratification which, in these 
days, never falls to our lot. For several years Phrenology has 
been assailed only with weapons shattered and blunted in previ- 
ous warfare, each new opponent coming boldly into the field 
with a firm reliance on their irresistible power. It is in truth 
ludicrous to see arguments which have been repelled again and 
again borrowed from the works of preceding antiphrenologists, 
and triumphantly flourished, without the slightest allusion to the 
replies which have heen made to them. This probably arises in 
-ome cases from dishonesty, but in others may be the result 
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of ignorance. For the benefit, therefore, of all who design to 
attack Phrenology with artillery which has already been in the 
feld, we subjoin a list of the principal aggressive and defensive 
champions, with references to the places in which the contro- 
versy has from time to time been carried on. After examining 
both sides of the question, they will perhaps feel disposed to ex- 
hibit their skill in some more profitable arena. 

Dr Jonx Gorpon. Edinburgh Review, 1815, No. 49; and 
Observations on the Structure of the Brain, Edinburgh, 1817.— 
Answered by Dr Spurzheim, Examination of the Objections 
made in Britain against the Doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim, . 
Edinburgh, 1817; and by an anonymous writer in the Medico- 
Chirurgical Journal, 1817, vol. iv. p. 53, 117; see also vol. iii. 

425. 

5 Dr P. M. Rockt. Supp. to Encyc. Brit., article Crani . 
—Answered by Mr G. Combe, Essays on Phrenology, Edi. 
burgh, 1819, p. 62; also by Dr Andrew Combe, Phrenological 
Journal, i. 165. 

Mr DocaLp Stewart. Correspondence between him and 
Sir G. S. Mackenzie, in 1821, published in the Phren. Jour. vii. 
303. 
Dr Jonx BarcLay. On Life and Organization, Edinburgh, 
1822, sect. 17.—Answered by Dr A. Combe, Trans. of the 
Phren. Soc., Edinburgh, 1824, p. 393. 

Dr Epwarp Mittican. Transl. of Magendie’s Physiology. 
—Answered in Phren. Jour. i. 490. 

Professor RupoLrur. Grundriss der Physiologie, Berlin, 
1821-3.—Answered by Dr A. Combe, Phren. Jour. i. 592. 

Dr J. C. Pricnarp. On Nervous Diseases; also Cyclop. of 
Prac. Med., article Temperament.— Auswered by Dr A. Combe, 
Phren. Jour. ii. 47, viii. 649, and ix. 48. 

Lord Jerrrey. Edin. Rev. 1826, No. 88.—Answered by Mr 
G Combe, Letter tu F. Jeffrey, Esq., Edinburgh, 1826, reprinted 
in Phren. Jour. iv. 1; and Second Letter, ibid. p. 242: also b 
Mr Richard Chenevix, For. Quart. Rev. No. 8, and Dr Cald- 
well, Elements of Phrenology, second edition, pp. 1-59. 

Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON. Correspondence with Dr Spur- 
sheim, Mr G. Combe, &c. Phren. Jour. iv. 377, and v. 1, 153, 
168. Also Experiments on the Brain, prefixed to Monro's 
Anat. of the Brain, Edinburgh, 1831. The latter answered by 
Mr H. C. Watson, Phren. Jour. vii. 434. 

Rev. R. W. Hamitton, Leeds. Essay on Craniology, Lon- 
don, 1826.— Answered by Mr William Wildsmith in An Inquiry 

ing the Connexion between the Mind and the Brain, &c. 
London, 1828. 

M. Macenpiz. Physiology, p. 118, &c.—Answered by Dr 

John Elliotson, Phren. Jour. v. 92. 
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Dr Jonn Bostock. Elementary View of Physiology, iii. 263. 
—Answered by Dr Elliotson, Phren. Jour. v. 96. 

Mr T. Stong, Evidences against the System of Phrenology, 

Edinburgh, 1828; answered by Dr James Kennedy of Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, in London Med. and Surg. Jour. i. 153, 249, 349, 
435 ; ii. 46, 180, 507.—Obs. on the Phrenological Developement 
of Burke, Hare, &c., Edinburgh, 1829; answered by Mr G. 
Combe, Phren. Jour. vi. 1; see also pp. 93, 180, 232, 234, 317. 
Mr Stone published a Rejoinder to the Answer of George 
Combe, Esq. &c. Edinburgh, 1829. 
Dr Joun Wayre. Antiphrenology, London, 1829.— An- 
swered anonymously in An Exposure of the Unphilosophical and 
Unchristian Expedients adopted by Antiphrenologists for the 
purpose of obstructing the Moral and Philanthropical Tenden- 
cies of Phrenology, London, 1831. 

Sir CHARLES Bett. Anatomy, fifth edition, i. 189; an- 
swered in Phren. Jour. viii. 333.— Also Phil. Trans. cviii. 306; 
answered by Dr Spurzheim, App. to Anat. of Brain, or Phren. 
Jour. vi. 606. 

Forgicn Review, No. 8, 1829.—Answered by Mr G. 
Combe, Phren. Jour. vi. 222. 

Mr James MontcomeEry, Sheffield. Essay on the Phreno- 
logy of the Hindoos and Negroes, London, 1829.-—Answered 
by Dr Corden Thompson, Sheffield, in Strictures on Mr Mont- 
gomery's Essay, annexed thereto. 

EpixnuxchH Weexcy JonnxAl, 1829.—Answered by Mr G. 
Combe, Letter on the Prejudices of the Great in Science and 
Philosophy against Phrenology, Phren. Jour. vi. 14, 211. 

Non rn American Review, No. 80, July 1833.—Answered 
by Dr Caldwell, Annals of Phren. i. 1.; also by Mr R. Cox, 
Phren. Jour. viii. 638, 

Curistiax Examiner, Boston, Nov. 1834, article Preten- 
sions of Phrenology examined.—Answered in Annals of Phren. 
ii, 1, and New England Magazine for March 1835; likewise by 
Dr Caldwell, Phrenology Vindicated, &c. Lexington, Kentucky, 
1835. 

It deserves to be remarked, that some of the more eminent 
and well-informed antiphrenologists, while they seem to regard 
their own refutations as unanswerable, speak very lightly of 
those of their predecessors. Dr Prichard, for instance, states 
that * nearly all that has been said of late by English writers 
on this the (antiphrenological) side of the question was advanced 
many years since in the most forcible manner, by the author of a 
critique in the Edinburgh Review (Dr Gordon). Similar objec- 
tions,” he adds, “ are still frequently repeated, though most per- 
sons have become, or might have become, aware of their inconclu- 
siveness. It must, for example, be evident to those who reflect 
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upon the subject, that the arguments against Phrenology found- 
on the difficulty of applying measurements to particular por- 
tions of the brain, is no 8 at all against the truth of the 
doctrine itself, or the principle on which it is founded. With 
. justice might the obstacles arising from the imperfection 
of instruments, or from states of the atmosphere, which interfere 
with the observations of astronomers, be urged as invalidating 
the most noble of human sciences. Not less ill-judged have been 
the attempts of those who have argued against the speculations 
of the phrenologists on the ground of their dangerous tendency, 
and the alleged fact that they lead to fatalism and destroy moral 
responsibility. The pernicious results to be deduced from any 
new and specious doctrine are not reasons for shutting our eyes 
against the evidence on which it rests, but ought rather to ren- 
der us more anxious to sift the matter to the bottom. If the 
thing be true, let this be known: ‘ fiat justitia ; ruat calum. 
The real merits of the case will sooner or later be made ap 
rent, and the sooner the better.” (Cyclopsedia of Practical Me- 
dicine, 1835, article Temperament, vol. iv. p. 168.) Dr Bos- 
tock, also, in speaking of the strictures which have at various 
times been published on Phrenology, says, It must be ac- 
knowledged that they have been more characterized by the bril- 
liancy, or perhaps flippancy, of their wit, than by the soundness 
of their arguments: it would seem, indeed, that the writers did 
not regard it as a subject for serious consideration.” (Elemen- 
tary System of Physiology, second edition, 1880, iii. 276.) He 
excepts from this censure Dr Roget's article on Cranioscopy in 
the Supplement to the Encyclopeedia Britannica, which, says he, 
is truly characteristic of the cultivated and candid mind of its 
author.” We doubt whether any unbiassed person who has care- 
fully perused the answers which were made to Dr Roget's article 
will concur in this laudatory remark ; and we know Dr Bostock’s 
candour and acuteness too well to suppose that when it was 
ned he had looked at more than one side of the controversy. 
or Dr Roget's talents and attainments we, in common with the 
mass of his educated countrymen, entertain a high respect; but 
we must be permitted to add, that his article in the Encyclope- 
dia indicates unequivocally that before writing it he had not be- 
stowed upon Phrenology that patient study without which no 
man, however eminent his abilities and general knowledge, can 
render himself qualified to form a correct judgment on the quese 
tions at issue. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


OBJECTIONS TO DR SPURZHEIM’S CLASSIFICATION AND 
NOMENCLATURE OF THE MENTAL FACULTIES. Br 
Rozerr Cox. 


Every mental faculty is capable of acting in various forms, 
or susceptible of various modifications ; in other words, it may 
exist in different states, each giving rise to a distinct variety of 
consciousness—a distinct affection of the mind.* The sense of 
feeling, for example, is one of the fundamental faculties, but the 
consciousness resulting from its activity is modified according to 
the particular state in which its organs happen to be, from the 
influence of some external or internal cause. Thus, when we 
hold our fingers near the fire, the sensation of heat arises, and 
this is one affection or mode of. action of the faculty. If we 
prick the skin with a needle, the affection is that of pain.. ‘Tickle 
the soles of the feet, and the sensation of itching follows: dip 
the hands into melting snow, and the sensation of cold is expe- 
rienced. All these affections, it will be observed, are referrible 
to one faculty alone; they are modes of action of a single power. 
Man has not been endowed with a faculty to render him con- 
scious of pain, another to produce the sensation of tickling, a 
third for heat, and a fourth for cold. All these affections are 
included within the general and comprehensive faculty called 
the sense of feeling. 

The affections or modes of action of the fundamental powers 
are divided by Dr Spurzheim into qualitive and quantitive af- 
fections ; that is to say, first, those which differ in kind, as the 
sensation of heat differs from the sensations of pain, cold, and 
itching ; and, secondly, those which differ in intensity or power. 
The sense of taste, for example, is, like that of feeling, subject 
to modifications, giving rise to different affections or states of 
consciousness. According to the nature of the substances taken 
into the mouth, the affection is that of sweetness, bitterness, 
sourness, acritude, and so on. These are qualitive affections of 
a single faculty—affections different in kind, and not merely in 
degree. The sense of smell, in like manner, is modified when 
stimulated by different odoriferous substances; and that of hear- 
ing is variously affected by different sounds, as shrill, grave, 
creaking, and papa So also the sentiments of pride and 
contempt are two qualitive affections of the single faculty of 
Self-Esteem. 

* I employ the word affaction as it is used by Dr Spurzheim, “ solely ac- 
cording to its etymology, to indicate the different states of being affected of 
the fundamental powers.” See his Philosophical Principles of Phrenology, 
P- oa this article the last (American) editions of Dr Spurzheim's works are 
quo . 
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In surveying the various qualitive affections of the fundamen- 
tal powers, it will be perceived that certain affections are attri- 
butes or modes of action of every one of them ; that certain other 
affections are common to several faculties, but not to the whole; 
that others again are peculiar to one individual power; and, 
lastly, that some are compounded of affections of a plurality of 
fae en Let us consider each of these classes of affections in 

etail. 

The first subdivision includes general affections, or those com- 
mon to all the fundamental faculties, whether feelings or intel. 
lectual powers. A general quantitive mode of action or affec- 
tion,” says Dr Spurzheim, is desire: each faculty being active 
desires; hence 8 are as many sorts of desire as fundamental 
faculties. The sensations of pleasure and pain are two sorts of 

neral qualitive affections; they are effects, and happen, the 
ormer if any faculty be satisfied, the latter if its desire be not 
complied with. There are consequently as many kinds of plea- 
sure and of pain as individual faculties.”+ 

The second subdivision of qualitive affections comprehends 
those which are common to several pe but not to all. Thus, 
remorse is common to every moral faculty, but is an attribute of 
none of the other powers; and in like manner, all the intellec- 
tual faculties, and they alone, are susceptible of the affections or 
modes of action, called perception, attention, memory, and con- 
ception. 

8 cial affections, which form the third subdivision of the 
qualitive modes of action, are those which belong exclusively to 
individual powers. Thus, the affection of courage is peculiar to 
Se pride to Self-Esteem, and compassion to Bene- 
volence. 

The fourth subdivision embraces compound affections, or those 
which result from the combined action of a plurality of faculties. 
Envy, for instance, is a compound affection, being made up of 
Self-Esteem and some other faculty which desires, such as Ac- 
quisitiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, or Love of Approbation, both 
in disagreeable action. Add Cautiousness to the same elements, 
and jealousy is produced. Thus, also, anger appears to be a 
compound affection—the result, namely, of Destructiveness act- 
ing along with some other faculty disagreeably affected.t 

Having thus considered the nature of the gualitive affections, 
let us now turn to the quantitive, which are no other than the 
qualitive existing at different points in the scale of intensi- 
ty, quantity, or power ; a single qualitive affection often receiv- 
ing different names, according to the degree of its force. Thus, 


See Dr Spurzheim's Phil. Prin. of Phren. p. 43. 

+ Loc. cit. 

2 See vol. ix. of this Journal, p. 501. P 
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one general qualitive affection receives at various points in the 
scale of intensity the names of velleity, desire, longing, and pas- 
sion; one general qualitive affection of Acquisitiveness or Love 
of Approbation is called at a certain point pleasure, at another 
joy, and at a third ecstasy ; while another general qualitive af- 
fection of the same faculties is termed on one occasion pain, on an- 
other grief, and on a third wretchedness or misery. The special 
ualitive affection of Cautiousness called fèar includes the quanti- 
tive affectionsof wariness, apprehension, anxiety, terror, and panic. 
Each fundamental faculty having in this way a variety of af- 
fections or modes of action—there Being so many qualitive affec- 
tions of each, and many of these being subdivisible into several 
quantitive affections, each having its appropriate same in the 
common language of the people—it becomes a matter of great 
difficulty to frame a correct nomenclature of the fundamental fa- 
culties themselves. In the case of those faculties, the sphere of 
whose action is plain to every ordinary observer, and which were 
in no danger of being confounded with their affections or modifi- 
cations, men have in all ages given distinctive names both to the 
faculties and to their various affections. The English word 
Taste, or its synonymes in other lang „ has always been the 
name of that fundamental faculty of which the perceptions of 
sweetness, sourness, and bitterness are affections ; and a like re- 
mark is applicable to the word Smell, which is universally un- 
derstood to comprehend the opposite affections arising from per- 
fumes and fetid carrion. In those cases, however, where the con- 
nexion of the faculty with its organ was not apparent, the fun- 
damental poren to which many affections ought to be referred 
were utterly uncertain—and, the things being unknown, of course 
names for them were not invented. In this way it has happen- 
ed, that on most occasions when a faculty was discove by 
hrenologists, the invention of a term whereby to designate it 
me necessary. Hitherto the custom has been to give it a 
name denoting the most remarkable special qualitive affection of 
which it is the seat; every term denoting a general or a com- 
mon affection—such as desire, emotion, and memory—being 
rightly discarded. It is obvious, however, that the nomencla- 
ture actually adopted is by no means free from imperfection ; 
since, as Dr Spurzheim remarks, the name of a faculty ought to 
“ express the whole sphere of its activity.“ As the faculties 
were originally discovered by observations made on persons in 
whom they were very strong by reason of an unusual develop- 
ment of their organs, Dr Gall naturally designated them by the 
ordinary name of the passion or strong affection displayed ; and 
hence we read in his work of such faculties as cunning, pugna- 
city, vanity, covetousness, and pride. Dr Spurzheim, descend- 


* Phrenology, p. 151. 
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ing in the quantitive scale, fixed his attention upon the ordinary 
manifestations of the faculties rather than on the results of their 
excess; and hence in his publications we read of Secretiveness 
instead of cunning, Destructiveness instead of the propensity 
to kill, and Self-esteem instead of pride. 

Still, however, I would humbly suggest, that even the im- 
proved names of Dr Spurzheim do not in every instance include 
all the affections of the faculties to which they are applied, as 
“ the sense of feeling” includes the affections called the sensations 
of heat, cold, and pain. 

It happens with many of the faculties that their affections are 
of two kinds: 1s¢, an inclination or propensity to act in a parti- 
cular way; and 2dly, certain emotions or sentiments which ac- 
company, but are easily distinguishable from, propensity. Thus, 
one affection of Acquisitiveness is an inclination to take possession 
of property and to hoard it up, while another is the sentiment of 
greed. Self-Esteem is the source of an inclination to wield au- 
thority, and at the same time of the emotion which its name de- 
notes, including the various quantitive affections of self-satisfac- 
tion, self-reliance, self-importance, pride, and overweening arro- 
gance. Contempt, which is a qualitive affection of the same faculty, 
falls, like the emotion named self-esteem, withinthe second or sen- 
timental class of affections, Upon the existence of these two 
kinds of affections Dr Spurzheim has founded an important part 
of his classification ; and to it the attention of the reader is now 
solicited. 

Gall and Spurzheim agree in dividing the mental faculties 
into two great orders, the first’ comprehending what are termed 
the dispositions, and the second the powers of the understand- 
ing. This division has been recognised from the remotest anti- 
quity, under the names of soul and spirit (láme et esprit), will 
and understanding, the moral and intellectual faculties, heart and 
head. Dr Spurzheim calls the former the feelings or affective fa- 
culties ;* of which, says he, “ the essential nature is to feel emo- 
tions; T and the latter the intellectual faculties, whose “essential 
nature is to procure knowledge.”t To the designation intellectual 

JSaculties it appears impossibleto object; but as it is by nomeansevi- 
dent that emotions are peculiar to the faculties called affective, the 
ugeof that term as defined by Dr Spurzheim, seems to be improper. 
In fact, many general emotions are modes of action of the intel. 
lectual as well as of the affective powers. Every faculty, with. 
out exception, desires; and what is desire but an emotion ? 
Every faculty experiences pleasure and pain, and what are these 
but emotions? Take the sense of taste as an example. This, 
being an intellectual faculty, experiences, according to Dr Spura- 
heim, no emotion; but, as Dr Hoppe of Copenhagen has already 

- Phrenology, p. 131. f Phi}. Prin. of Phren. p. 48. 3 Ibid. p. 52. 
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inquired, ‘ when we sit down, delighting in the dainties of a 
well-stored table, is not then the working of the sense wholly 
affective?” * I propose, therefore, to define the affective faculties 
as those of which the essential nature is to feel emotions, or incli- 
nations, or both, but which do not procure knowledge. 

Dr Spurzheim's classification, however, does not stop here. 
* Both orders of the cerebral functions,” says he, may be sub- 
divided into several genera, and each genus into several species. 
Some affective powers produce only desires, inclinations, or in- 
stincts; I denominate them by the general title propensitics. 
The name propensities, then, is only applied to indicate internal 
impulses which invite to certain actions. They correspond with 
the instincts or instinctive powers of animals, There are other 
affective faculties,” he continues, which are not confined to in- 
clination alone, but have something superadded that may be 
styled sentiment, Self-Esteem, for instance, produces a certain 
propensity to act; but, at the same time, feels another emotion 
or affection which is not merely propensity.” t The affective 
faculties named by Dr Spurzheim propensities, are Amative- 
ness, Philoprogenitiveness, Inhabitiveness, Adhesiveness, Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, and 
Constructiveness ; those which he calls sentiments are Self- 
Esteem, Love of Approbation, Cautiousness, Benevolence, Ve- 
neration, Firmness, Conscientiousness, Hope, Marvellousness, 
Ideality, Mirthfulness or Gayness, and Imitation. 

To Dr Spurzheim’s division of the affective faculties into pro- 
pensities, or mere tendencies to certain modes of action, and sen- 
timents, which are propensities with emotions superadded,—I of- 
fer no objection, except that, as will be shewn in the sequel, a 
third genus ought to be introduced. But when the claims of the 
individual faculties to be ranked in one or other of the subdivi- 
sions are narrowly scrutinized, I fear that much inaccuracy be- 
comes apparent. 

Judging from the present state of our knowledge of the fun- 
damental powers of the mind, the whole of the affective faculties, 
with the exception of only five, seem entitled to be called senti- 
ments, taking that word as it is defined by Dr Spurzheim. These 
five exceptions I conceive to be—1s¢, Constructiveness, which is 
understood to be a mere inclination or tendency to fashion or 
configurate, without, so far as I can see, any special emotion su- 
peradded to it; diz, Imitation, which is in exactly the same pre- 
dicament, though classed as a sentiment by Dr Spurzheim ; and, 
finally, Love oF Approbation, Hope, and Ideality, which ap 
to be mere special emotions, superadded to no propensity what- 
ever. Except these five, I repeat, the whole affective faculties 
seem to be propensities, tendencies, or inclinations, having emo- 


* Phren. Jour. iv. 308. + Phrenology, p. 131. 
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tions annexed to them. This position it will be proper to de- 
monstrate in detail. In taking a survey of the faculties, I 
shall notice, first, the sort of actions to which they give a ten- 
dency ; and, secondly, the simple affections or emotions by which 
that tendency is accompanied. 

Amativeness includes both a tendency to act in a particular 
way and a concomitant emotion. The former is the tendency to 
propagate, and inclination to acts of dalliance in general; while 
the latter is the emotion of sexual love. This faculty, therefore, 
falls within Dr Spurzheim’s definition of a sentiment. 

Of Philoprogenitiveness the same is true. The tenden 
is an inclination to associate with, or seek the society of chil- 
dren, and the emotion is Jove of young. The term ines Hi 

nitiveness, or love of progeny, seems to me objectionable ; 
masmuch as it represents the faculty as bearing relation exclu- 
sively to the offspring of its individual possessor, and this whe- 
ther they be young or adult. It does not appear, however, that 
the faculty acts in parents toward their grown children; and 
there cannot be a doubt that children in general, though not the 

n’s own, are objects in which it takes an interest. I there- 
are define it the Love of Young. It is difficult to coin an 
English term to express this idea ; but the German word Jun- 
genliche, employed by Dr Gall, seems unexceptionable. 

Concentrativeness needs not be specially discussed, ag we 
are still too little acquainted with its essential nature to say any 
thing satisfactory regarding its name and classification. 

Adhesiveness is a tendency to associate or congregate with our 
fellow-creatures, and the corresponding emotion is love or attach- 
ment between friends. This emotion never exists except in com- 
bination with a desire to be in the society of the person beloved. 

The next faculty is usually named Combativeness; but, for 
reasons formerly published,* I conceive that Opposiveness is a 
more accurate term. The propensity is not in all cases a ten- 
dency to fight, but a general inclination to oppose. The emo- 
tion of which the mind is conscious when this tendency acts, is 
boldness or courage. 

Destructiveness is a tendency to injure. The superadded 
emotion has no name that I am aware of except when high in 
the scale of quantitive affections. Ferocity is then the appellation 
which it receives. The emotion is an ingredient in various com- 
pound affections, such as anger, jealousy, malice, and envy. 

Alimentiveness may be regarded as a propensity to eat and 
drink. Hunger and thirst are not usually referred to this or- 
gan; but, as I shall endeavour to shew in another article, these 
seem to be merely the sentimental affections which accompany 
the desire to feed. 


* See Vol. ix. p. 147. 
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Secretiveness is an inclination to conceal. The emotion, like 
that of Destructiveness, receives a name only when it is strong. 
Slyness and suspicion are emotions of this faculty in a state of 
-vigorous action. 

Acquisitiveness is a tendency to acquire and hoard property. 
eupan or greed is the emotion when it is very powerful. 

onstructiveness is a word that limits too, much the faculty 
which it is meant to designate. To construct is to take detach- 
ed materials and put them together, so as form a single object 
out of the whole. Thus, we may be correctly said to construct 
a house, a machine, or a ship. The faculty, however, goes far- 
ther than this; it seems to be a tendency to fashion in general 
in other words, to alter the shape or appearance of objects—whe- 
‘ther by combining detached materials, or by chipping off frag- 
ments, or by drawing lines and laying on colours. All these 
operations are expressed by the comprehensive verb to fashion.* 
As already observed, no special emotion accompanies this ten- 
dency; so that it is entitled to be called a propensity in Dr 
Spurzheim’s sense of that word. 

Self-Esteem is the name of the emotion arising from the or- 
gan No. 10. Self-complacency is almost synonymous with it; 
and pride is the emotion higher in the scale of quantitive affec- 
tions of this faculty. The corresponding propensity is a ten- 
dency to take the lead, to exercise authority, to attend to self- 
interest and self-gratification, to prefer one’s self to other people. 

Love of Approbation is an emotion which assumes the name 
‘of vanity when in excess. I am not sure that any propensity 
-accompanies it. It may be said that there arises from it a ten- 
-dency to act so as to obtain the esteem and admiration-of our 
fellows. But this tendency may be only its indirect result. 
The desire of the esteem exists, and the intellect may prompt 
us to act so as to obtain it. Yet it must be allowed that, when 
very strong, it seems often to lead directly to the abundant em- 
ployment of praise and flattery. Shame is an affection of this 

wer. 

Cau ogee is the emotion of wariness, and, when powerful, 
of fear. The propensity is to take precautions against danger. 

Benevolence is surely not less a propensity than Destructive- 
ness, and no reason appears why they should be classified diffe- 
rently. It is simply a tendency to increase the enjoyment and 
diminish the misery of sentient beings. The emotions accom- 
panying this tendency are good-will and compassion. 

eneration is a propensity to act with deference, submission, 
or respect, towards our fellow-men,—to obey those in authority,— 


If the views of Mr Edmondson (vol. ix. p. 624) are correct, Constructive. 
ness is an intellectual faculty, taking cognizance of mechanical force ; and the 
source of the propensity to muscular action. 
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and to worship the Supreme Being. The emotion is well ex- 
by the words veneration and deference, and when in 
great vigour is called devotion. ; 

Firmness I consider to be a erty to persist in conduct, 
opinion, and purpose. Resolution is the name which its emo- 
tion receives, 

Conscientiousness seems to be a propensity to give every man 
his due. The emotion is the sentiment of Justice; and the ac- 
tions prompted by it are honest, candid, just. I doubt the pro- 
priety of calling this faculty the sentiment of right and wrong ; 
for Benevolence and Veneration likewise have the power of dis- 
criminating right from wrong in their own spheres, and hence 
these three faculties are termed moral sentiments. It appears to me 
that they alone are entitled to this denomination, and that it is 
incorrect to include along with them, as has hitherto been fre- 
quent 7 done; the faculties of Hope, Ideality, Wonder, Firm- 
ness, Wit, and Imitation. 

Hope seems to be a mere emotion, unaccompanied by any pro- 
pensity. It can hardly be said to give rise, except indirectly, to 
a tendency to act in a speculative manner. Acquisitiveness, 
modified by the emotion of Hope, appears to do this. 

Of Ideality it may be safely affirmed that no propensity is 
connected with it. There is only the lively emotion of the beau- 
tiful and sublime. 

Wonder is clearly an emotion, but whether no inclination is 
associated with it may perhaps be doubted. Is it not, for ex- 
ample, a propensity to exaggerate ? 

he emotion of the ludicrous, which I am at present inclined 
to regard as a fundamental faculty, wheresoever its organ may 
ultimately prove to be, appears to be accompanied by a propen- 
sity to act comically.—Imitation is a mere propensity, without 
any special emotion whatever. 

This concludes the list of the affective faculties. If we take 
the guidance of the principle by which Dr Spurzheim was led, 
they ought, I think, to be divided into three genera instead of 
two—the first including those faculties which give rise to ten- 
dencies as well as emotions; the second, those which are ten- 
dencies without emotions; and the third, those which are emo- 
tions without tendencies. In the first genus, therefore, we ought 
torank Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, O 
siveness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Self-Es- 
teem, Cautiousness, Benevolence, Veneration, Firmness, Con- 
scientiousness, Wonder, and Mirthfulness or the sentiment of 
the ludicrous. In the second genus—that of tendencies without 
emotions would place Constructiveness and Imitation; and 
in the third, comprehending mere emotions, the faculties of 
Hope and Ideality, and perhaps also Love of Approbation. 
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Such appears to be the classification of the affective faculties, on 
Dr Spurzheim’s principle, warranted by the present state of 
phrenological science. . 


With respect to the nomenclature of this class of faculties, it 
may be observed, that, in order to designate a faculty with cor- 
rectness, the term employed ought to elde the whole sphere of 
its activity, inclination as well as sentiment, and all the modifi- 
cations which the sentimental part of the funetion assumes. The 
word Benevolence, for instance, designates only one affection of 
a fundamental faculty, and leaves pity and the inclination to 
increase happiness and alleviate misery entirely out of sight. 
Whether a nomenclature of perfectly comprehensive terms will 
ever be attained, is a question which I fear must be answered 
in the negative; for no single word can well express both a sen- 
timent and an inclination, or perhaps even the different senti- 
mental affections of a single power. It may; however, be sug- 
gested, that, with the view of preserving uniformity, those fa- 
culties which comprehend both an inclination and a special emo- 
tion or sentiment, ought, in every case, to receive a name appli- 
cable either to the one or to the other; that is to say, it is impro- 
per to designate some of them by a word expressive of the inclina- 
tion, and others by a word which applies to the sentiment. 
Here the nomenclature of Dr Spurzheim is at fault; and much 

rplexity has consequently arisen in the minds of persons who 
have attended closely to the analysis of the mental powers. 
The words Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, and Adhesive- 
ness, though used to designate faculties which Dr Spurzheim 
calls mere inclinations to act, are in reality expressive of senti- 
ments—namely, three kinds of love; while Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Constructiveness, on the other 
hand, are synonymous with property to fight, to destroy, to 
acquire, to construct. The terms Self-Esteem, Love of Appro- 
bation, Cautiousness, Benevolence, Veneration, Conscientious- 
ness, Hope, and Wonder, designate sentiments, but leave incli- 
nations (which some of them are) out of view. Firmness is 
perhaps less expressive of a sentiment than Resolution, and ra- 
ther designates the character produced when the faculty is 
strong; and to Mirthfulness or Gaiety a similar remark is ap- 
plicable. Imitation expresses mere popty 

I do not venture to propose any series of terms capable of 
realizing the foregoing suggestion. It would be necessary to 
coin new vocables; and, until analytical phrenology shall have 
arrived at greater perfection than at present, it appears inex- 
pedient materially to change the nomenclature in general use. 
All that seems desirable is, that the student should bear in mind 
the different forms of inclination and sentiment in which facul 
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ties designated by limited names display their activity ; and that 
he should not be led to regard as a mere inclination that which in- 
cludes also a sentiment, or as solely a sentiment that which is also 
an inclination—or to consider that a word, significant of a single 
affection of a faculty, denotes the entire sphere of its activity. 


No subdivision of the intellectual powers, or those which pro- 
cure knowledge, was made by Dr Gall; but Dr Spurzheim has 
minutely classified them. They may be subdivided,” says he, 
“ into four genera. The first includes the functions of the ex- 
ternal senses and of voluntary motion; the second, those fa- 
culties which make man and animals acquainted with external 
objects and their physical qualities; and the third, the functions 
connected with he knowledge of relation between objects or 
their qualities ;—these three genera I name perceptive faculties : 
the fourth genus comprises the faculties which act on all the 
other sensations and notions, and these I style reflective faculties.”* 
Respecting the first and last of these genera I offer no remarks. 
The second includes Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, and 
Colouring, all of which, except Individuality, seem rightly clas- 
sified. The exception of Individyality is here made on the 
ground that nothing but the qualities of external objects is per- 
ceptible, and that by these alone the existence of an object is 
revealed to us; so that Individuality, which takes cognizance of 
no quality, cannot be said to “ perceive” at all. Its essential 
nature appears to be, as Dr Spurzheim expresses it, to pro- 
duce the conception of being or existence, and to know objects 
in their individual capacities. T “TI speak,” says he, under 
the name Individualit, „of the faculty which nises the 
existence of individual biogs, which embodies several elements 
into one being or object, as tree, house, man, army, navy, &c. ; 
whose activity and presence are denoted by substantives, or ab- 
stract terms in language, and which, in all probability, consti- 
tutes the personal identity. I acknowledge that objects are inse- 

rable from their qualities, and that these constitute objects; 
but I think it possible to conceive an existence or entity without 
knowing its qualities, as God, the mind.” „This faculty takes 
cognizance ol all existences, objects, things, and beings.“ : Dr 
Spurzheim here studiously avoids the use of the word percep- 
tion ; he speaks only of conception, knowledge, and cognition. 

Under the third genus of intellectual faculties—those “ which 

rceive the relations of external objects Dr ee ranges 

ity, Order, Number, Eventuality, Time, Tune, and Lan- 
guage. In some respects he is here in error. Neither Eventua- 


* Phrenology, p. 131. + Manual of Phrenology, p. 59. 
+ Phrenology, p. 324, 325. 
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lity, Time, nor Language, is cognizant of relations of external 
objects; Tune perceives only relations of sounds ; and, accord- 
ing to the best of our present knowledge, Order is merely (what 
Dr Spurzheim calls it) a “ disposition to arrange,” and desire to 
see every thing in its Proper place. 

In his “ Philosophica) Principles,” and “ Outlines of Phreno- 
logy,” Dr Spurzheim inconsistently comprehends the second and 
third genera of the intellectual faculties in one, which is de- 
scribed as embracing the “ internal senses or perceptive facul- 
ties which procure knowledge of external objects, their physical 
qualities, and various relations.” * 


ARTICLE V. 


A DREAM.+ 
„J had a dream, which was not all a dream. Bysox. 


Ir was on Thursday the 12th of the present month, that hav- 
ing performed the scholastic duties of the day, having partaken 
of the evening meal, and digested, as I best might, a quantum 
sufficit of Greek, Latin, Trigonometry, Chemistry, Natural Iis- 
tory, and French, preparatory to the recitations of the morrow, 
I took up a newspaper by way of dessert to this literary ban- 
quet. Casting my eye on that portion of the sheet wherein are 


© Phil. Prin. of Phren. p. 52; and Outlines, p. 59. 

+ The author of this article is Mr John Newlands of A——, N. Y., who 
obtained a premium for it as the best composition presented at the semi-an. 
nual examination of the A Academy in February 1835. We publish it asa 
clever jue d'esprit on one of those itinerant phrenological quacks who are prac- 
tising with great success on the gullibility of our American brethren. At the 
close of a gratis lecture on Phrenology, individual referred to announced 
that-he had hired rooms where he would examine heads, and furnish notes of 
cerebral development, at the low charge of 3s. each. He was in consequence 
kept in full occupation for several weeks, and is said to have pocketed in 
A—— upwards of 1200 dollars. After exhausting the more wealthy class of 
citizens, he addressed himself to the lower orders, who congregate nightly at 
the Museum, a kind of twopenny show, much in vogue among s rivers, 
canal.boatman, &c.; and there he gave lectures and manipulated heads. A 
number of amusing circumstances grew out of the visit of thischarlatan. One 
of these, alluded to in the Dream in reference to the organ of Causality, is as 
follows :—A judge in the Court of Common Pleas was among the number of 
those to whom schedules of their cerebral development were furnished, and, 
on his way from the place of examination, shewed his schedule to some 
acquaintances whom he met on the street. Among other wise remarks, he 
made the following: “ There,” said he, “ Ideality 16; why, that's three 
higher than be gave Mr y he gave him only 13, and every body knows 
that Mr Y—— has more ideas than any man in the city. And see, here is 
Casualty only 8; well, that’s very right too, for I never was liable to acci- 
dents!” The illustration of the organ of Wonder alludes to the crowds of all 
grades who were attracted by the pretensions of the quack.—Epi TOR. 
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usually announced the amusements of the day, I perceived that 
in addition to the ordinary entertainments at the Museum, a 
lecture was to be delivered on the advantages of Phrenology ; 
aud having understood that, since the visit of the lecturer to our 
ancient city, he had himself reaped much 5 from the 
science, I doubted not his capability of explaining these satisfac- 
torily to the enlightened audience this announcement would col- 
lect at this place of fashionable resort. 

Forthwith I held a consultation with my purse—“ to go or 
not to go, that was the question,“ “ my poverty and not my 
will consented,” and therefore I went—not to the Meam lat 
to bed, where I presently fell into a profound sleep; and, as it 
frequently happens that the last waking thought continues to 
occupy the mind when the body is in perfect repose, no sooner was 
I comfortably wrapt in the arms of Morpheus, than busy fancy 
transported me at once to the lecture-room, full of higher ho 
and brighter expectations than the reality could have produced. 
For methought, ere the curtain arose, it was announced that the 
lecture was to consist of a full explanation of all the mental fa- 
culties, illustrated by appropriate emblems and devices, which 
bad been prepared, adapted, and arranged at great pains and 
expense, and which it was hoped the public would appreciate, 
and for which they would, with their accustomed liberality, com- 
pensate the poes and indefatigable proprietor.” ; 

After a brief delay, the curtain arose, and a scene presented 
itself more brilliant and novel than waking fancy could possibly 
have suggested. That portion of the room within the prosce- 
nium, appeared of great extent; it assumed the form of a hu- 
man head of mammoth size and proportions, each faculty being 
represented by some suitable device, either adopted from the 
stock attractions of the Museum, or prepared with much inge- 
nuity for this particular occasion. 

Like many other allegorical representations of ancient as well 
as of modern times, the uninitiated would perhaps have been left 
in doubt of their true meaning, had not the name of each deve- 
lopment accompanied the emblem, Strong as was the impres- 
sion on my dreaming imagination, a few particulars have escaped 
my memory. Such as I best remember I shall endeavour to 
describe, beginning with the propensities, and ascending to the 
sentiments and intellectual faculties. I ought, however, in the 
first place, to mention, that the generic term of Organ was suit- 
ably represented by the ancient instrument of that name belonging 
to the establishment, the dulcet tones of which are so well known 
to the inhabitants of this city, and so grateful to the ears of the 
residents in its present, as well as in its former vicinity: It was 
placed in front of the stage, and played Scots wha hae wi’ 
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Wallace bled,” Hail Columbia,” and Yankee Doodle,” in 
‘the most inspiring manner. 

To begin ‘with the propensities. Adhesiveness was admirably 
represented by the Siamese Twins, brought from their fixed 
plass of residence among the other members of the wax-work 
amily. - 

A bues hen, clucking over a mighty brood of chickens, re- 

resented Philoprogenitiveness; while Concentrativeness was 
indicated by a burning-glass or convex lens, large enough to 
have fired the fleet of Marcellus at the siege of Syracuse, and 
which probably belonged to the ancient deer Archimedes. 

Destructiveness was represented by a tiger tearing a deer; 
but here the organ was not indicated by the width of the head 
only the moth had been busy on the skins of both deer and 
tiger, and they were falling to pieces under the influence of this 
terrible pomar To represent Combativeness, there was 
displayed, in the proper position, a picture of the renowned 
Don Quixote, knight of La Mancha, running a tilt against the 
wind-mills. 

Constructiveness had for its emblem a model of a perpetual 
motion, which stopped before it was fairly set a-going, and 
which, but for the influence of Apion wk and a few other pre- 
posterous laws of nature, would doubtless have continued to 
move from generation to generation. 

Secretiveness was suitably represented by a group of school- 
boys, one of whom cast a furtive glance from time to time be- 
neath the desk at which he sat, to his open Look, while he re- 
cited a long and difficult lesson ; while another on his right, who 
seemed intently studying his task, slyly pinched a class-mate 
who sat on the left of. the speaker, which ast, by a false accu- 
sation, brought the vengeance of the teacher on an innocent and 
unoffending companion. A parrot, which constantly repeated 
the words “ pretty Poll,” was the emblem of Self-Esteem ; and 
a peacock, with its wide-spread tail and gaudy colours, repre- 
sented Love of Approbation. An ostrich, with its head thrust 
in a hole, indicated Cautiousness; and a water-dog, shaking its 
wet and curly coat amid a group of ladies, on what seemed to 
be the deck of a steam- boat, represented the sentiment of Bene. 
volence. 

Perched on the very centre of the coronal surface of this ima- 
ginary head, was the Egyptian mummy, to represent Venera- 
Goa beanie: as a scroll informed the spectators, it was the most 
venerable relic iu the whole collection of 175 thousand curiosi- 
ties, 

A man buying a lottery-ticket indicated Hope, and the organ 
must have been large, as it was a whole ticket. 

Marvellousness was represented by a crowd of men and wo- 
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men, with open mouths and goggling eyes, gazing at a heap of 
Charts, containing certain signs and numbers. Price three 
Shillings” was written conspicuously upon each: there were 
plenty of purchasers, al] of whom seemed mightily pleased with 
their acquisition. 

A wooden bench represented Form, and upon it, as the em- 
blem of Weight, was seated the well-known figure of Daniel 
Lambert ;—it is needless to say the organ was large. An im- 

` mense crowd gathered round a gibbet, was the manner in which 
Number was indicated ; and the portrait of a red-faced person- 
age which occupies a conspicuous place in the picture-gallery of 
the Museum, was the representative of Colour. 

A monkey shaving himself at a looking-glass gave the idea of 
Imitation, and a clown laughing at the monkey, till tears coursed 
down his cheeks, indicated a sense of the ludicrous. 

Causality was represented by a china tea-pot with a broken 
spout. This appeared altogether unintelligible, till it was ob- 
served that the organ was here called Casualty, china tea-pots 
being peculiarly liable to accidents. Some inquiries being made 
respecting this apparent perversion of meaning, the exhibitor 
assured the audience he bad high legal authority for it; this 
statement satisfied all the parties concerned. 

The last organ of which I can bear in mind the emblem, was 
Comparison, which was represented by a picture of the Mu- 
seum, and a scroll stating that it would bear a comparison with 
any collection of the kind in the United States, having for exhi- 
bition no less than 175 thousand curiosities of nature and art, 
besides the lecture-room, and the view of the city and the adja- 
cent country from the balcony. 

Sufficient time having been allowed to examine and under- 
stand all the points aimed at in the above arrangements, the lec- 
ture was about to commence, when suddenly, methought, on 
the organ striking up Yankee Doodle for the seventeenth time, 
the various emblems and devices began, as if instinct with mer- 
cury,” to ekip and dance, to twist, and turn, and change places, 
down the middle and up again, hands across and cast off, in such 
a variety and intricacy of movement, as would have put to shame 
the dancers at Stanwix Hall on the night of an Assembly : Sen- 
timents were confounded with propensities, the perceptive min- 
gled with the reflective faculties; the Siamese Twins waltzed 
superbly; the very mummy, swathed with the bandages of a 
thousand years, skipped like a barlequin—order was changed 
to disorder, and Time and Tune usurped the supremacy. To 
crown the whole, the example became contagious, the audience 
capered and bounded in one mingled mass. For myself, al- 
though I felt perfectly sensible of the absurdity of the scene, 
yet I also joined in the dance with the most joyous glee, till 
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I fell to the ground, borne down by the superincumbent weight 
of Danie) Lambert, whom I encountered in one of the convolu- 
tions, frisking like an elephant, and only escaped suffocation by 
awaking from my dream. SoMNIATOR. 


ARTICLE VI. 


ANSWER to Mr Hancocx’s Reply to Mr Watson's Comments on his 
Letter on the Functions of Comparison and Wit, in the 48th Number of 
the Phrenological Journal. 


In No. 48. of the Phrenological Journal, Mr Hancock has 
given a reply to certain comments made by me upon his “ Let- 
ter on the Functions of Comparison and Wit.” Were I tode- 
signate this Reply as an effusion written in a tone neither very 
elevated nor very philosophical, I might appear to be assuming 
the office of judge without sufficient freedom from personal 
bias, and be merely pronouncing an ex parte opinion; but, in 
saying that the five pages of reply contain twice their own num- 
ber of errors, in fact or in reasoning, I can be called on for 
proofs of the assertion. At present I decline to enlarge upon 
these, in the presumption that neither editors nor readers of the 
Phrenological Journal could be at all benefited by. criticisms 
upon opinions, the only evidence of whose correctness lies in 
the thoughts and feelings of the author of the Reply. Mr 
Hancock seems to promise “a full and fair examination of the 
grounds of Mr Watson’s own opinions with regard to the true 
functions of those organs.” If Mr Hancock will really limit 
himself to these grounds, and direct inferences from them, such 
an examination will be gladly received, and may prove useful ; 
but it is necessary to keep steadily in view the reasonable pre- 
sumption that others do not care a straw what his opinions, or 
my opinions, may happen to be, in such a question as is now 
before us. The public can be interested only in the grounds 
(facts and inferences) on which our respective opinions are built 
up. ‘These grounds are important, since a correct estimate of 
the functions of the reflecting organs must hereafter enter large- 
ly into systems of logic, and all questions of moral science. I 
will, therefore, briefly state the course followed in obtaining my 
own conclusions, and any person desirous of correcting them 
must do so by adducing contradictory facts, or by shewing the 
inferences to have been drawn illogically. 

By comparing the developments of several authors and pri- 
vate acquaintances with their styles of writing and thinking, I 
came to the conclusion that Comparison was only a mental pro- 
cess, and ought to be classed with perception, conception, me- 
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mory, imagination, and other terms which appear to express a 
state of functional activity, not the kind of ideas formed in the 
cerebral organs. This conclusion was forced upon me by find- 
ing that the tendency to compare was not always in proportion 
to the development of the organ named Comparison, and that 
the sense of resemblance and difference, like that of memory, 
was always manifested most strongly in the ideas presumed to 
be formed by the largest organs. ‘The next step was to ascer- 
tain the kind of ideas existing or formed in the organ hitherto 
called Comparison. On carefully examining the works of au- 
thors in whom this organ was predominant, I believed to have 
detected a oe tendency to describe and to compare certain 
trains of ideas, touching the condition or states of external na- 
ture and internal feelings; while the works of others, in whom 
this organ was moderately developed, were comparatively de- 
void of such tendency, but were prone to describe and compare 
other trains of ideas. Hence came the suggestion of this organ 
taking cognizance of such ideas, and remembering and compar- 
ing those ideas, just as Form is said to remember and compare 
shapes, Although the works of Spurzheim do not give this 
view, his own ideas about the function of the organ seem to have 
approximated to it; because, in reply to Mr Combe’s epistolary 
intimation of my conclusions, he wrote, Comparison compares 
conditions or states, and conditions or causes. Its essential re- 
sult is generalisation and discrimination.” Mr Hancock says, 
that my term “conditions” does not convey to his mind any 
very distinct ideas. The fault may be personal, not verbal, as 
it appears that Spurzheim distinctly comprehended the ideas 
that it should excite. I differ from Spurzheim and Mr Scott 
in still thinking that each organ (or pair of organs) generalises 
and discriminates its own ideas only. The heads of several per- 
sons eminent in the physical sciences evince only a moderate de- 
velopment of Comparison, yet these sciences require generalisa- 
tion and discrimination to a great extent. Half the science of 
Botany, and almost the whole of Entomology, turn on discri- 
minations of objects nearly alike, or in uniting them into ge. 
neral groups in accordance with certain resemblances in their 
physical properties. Why, therefore, is the organ of Compari- 
son not always large in eminent botanists and entomologists, if 
this organ be necessary to generalisation and discrimination of 
all kinds of ideas alike? Again, if Comparison compares con- 
ditions or states,” what organ perceives and remembers them ? 
A similar course of observation and reasoning was followed 
in respect to the organ called Wit; but with results very far 
from satisfactory; and I cordially assent to Mr Combe re- 
mark, that the facts adduced are much too few for forming a 
judgment on the question.” The utility of putting forth for 
VOL. x.— No. XLVII. M 
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ublic scrutiny, and inviting attention to, results drawn from 
ew facts, is sufficiently obvious, Others are thereby induced 
to make observations ; and whether two, ten, or a hundred ob- 
servers be aroused, they are much more likely to arrive at truth 
than a single individual, whose early conclusions must, in some 
degree, bias his subsequent observations in the matter. In con- 
clusion, I will reiterate my remark as to the necessity of keep- 
ing to facts and direct inferences, in inquiries respecting the 
functions of the organs. Mr Scott’s papers, on the functions of 
Wit and other organs, were excellent as literary or speculative 
essays; but the fatal error of generalising the descriptions of 
poets and metaphysicians, instead of comparing manifestation 
and development, pervades them all. They are bad models for 
a phrenologist investigating functions, good thodels for one de- 
scribing functions already well ascertained. I allude to Mr 
Scott, because Mr Hancock refers to his papers authoritatively, 
and falls into the same mistake of being “a moral reasoner,” 
instead of a phrenological observer. Moral reasoning is all very 
well in its proper place and time; but it should follow observa- 
tion, in the present state of phrenological science. 

Hewetr WATSON. 


[We are disposed to think that the controversy between 
Messrs Hancock and Watson.has now proceeded sufficiently far, 
and that, until time shall have been afforded for putting their 
views extensively to the test of experience, no valuable end will 
be served by continuing the discussion.—Ey.] . 


ARTICLE VII. 


T HOUGHTS ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND THE TRUE 
MODE OF IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF MAN; AND 
ON THE STUDY OF 'THE GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES. 
By Cuarves CaLDwELL, M. D., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine 
and Clinical Practice in Transylvania University. With Nores by 
Rosert Cox, and a Recommenparory Prerace by GEORGE COMBE. 
Edinburgh; Adam and Charles Black, and Longman and Co., London. 
1836. Pp. 190. 


We return to Dr Caldwell with great pleasure, in whatever 
shape he comes before us. He is not only one of the chief 
1 of Phrenology—decidedly the chief in the New World 

ut one of the most philosophical, logical, and powerful rea- 
soners of the present age. ‘There are few of their citizens of 
whom the United States have more reason to be proud. The 
volume before us is a republication, on this side of the water, 
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of his admirable work on Physical Education ; with a not less 
excellent treatise annexed to it, entitled “ Thoughts on the 
Study of the Greek and Latin Languages.” Mr Robert Cox 
is the British editor, and he has well performed his task ; having 
introduced into the text select passages from other essays pub- 
lished in a detached form by Dr Caldwell; especially his 
Thoughts on the True Mode of Improving the Condition of 
Man,” nearly the whole of which has been transfused into the 
present work. Mr Cox has also added notes, and succeeded 
in presenting a volume to the public, calculated most important- 
ly to advance the cause of human improvement. Mr Combe 
has introduced the edition by some sound “ Introductory Re- 
marks,” 

Having formerly given an analysis of the treatise on Physi- 
cal Education, e we shall do no more at present, with respect 
to that part of the volume, than briefly refer to some matter 
which was not in the American edition, chiefly Mr Cox’s notes. 
Mr Combe, in his introductory remarks, very properly cautions 
the reader to keep in view, that Dr Caldwell’s work on Educa- 
tion is limited to training the human powers, and does not 
take up the subject of instructing them, or communicating 
knowledge. ‘ Iie regards education,” says Mr Combe, “ as a 
scheme of action by which any living being may be improved, 
and, by perseverance, raiséd to the highest perfection of which 
it is susceptible. The organized system of man constitutes the 
machinery by means of which his mind operates during life. 
Every one, says he, admits that the legs and arms may be 
strengthened and rendered more agile by means of judicious 
exercise ; and most persons acknowledge that the external senses 
also may be improved by similar means, The savage, whose 
ear is cultivated as the means of his safety, hears sounds that 
are inaudible to a civilized European. But the effect produced 
in these instances, results entirely from an improvement in the 
condition of the organs. The same may be affirmed with equal 
safety respecting the higher mental operations. In performing 
these, the mind operates by means of the brain, as certainly as 
it does by the eye in seeing, and by the muscles in dancing or 
fencing. When any form of memory, or the power of reason- 
ing, is increased by judicious training, the mind itself is not 
ebanged ; the improvement, in this as in the preceding cases, is 
confined to the organs by the aid of which the mind remembers 
and reasons. Physical education, therefore,” he adds, lies at 
the foundation of all successful training, both bodily and men- 
tal.“ In substance, the rest of Mr Combe's remarks were an- 
ticipated in our former review. He says, the work “ forms a 
valuable addition to a class of writings which have of late ac- 
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quired great 1 both in this country and in America; 
including such works as that of Dr Brigham on the Influence 
of Mental Cultivation 15 Health, and Dr Combe on Phy- 
siology applied to Health and Education, and on Digestion.“ 
I can safely recommend it in the highest terms to public atten- 
tion.” 

Mr Cox calls particular attention to the important subject 
of the inheritance by the child of the physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual qualities of the parent, very satisfactorily treated of 
by Dr Caldwell; and says in a note The subject here 
touched upon by Dr Caldwell—the transmission to the child 
of the qualities predominant in the parents at the time of its 
produetion—is one of very great importance, though hitherto 
almost universally overlooked. Professor Hufeland of Berlin, 
in his Art of Prolonging Human Life,’ insists upon it with 
earnestness (see English translation, London, 1829, pp. 214, 
215); and it is largely illustrated by Mr Combe in the fifth 
chapter of his work on ‘ The Constitution of Man considered 
in relation to External Objects?” Dr Caldwell condemns 
marriages under age—of the old with the young—of the dis- 
eased and deformed—of the morally diseased—of near rela- 
tions—and of the indigent,—as all tending to the degeneracy 
of the race. On the topic of cleanliness, Mr Cox adds an ex- 
cellent note to Dr Caldwell’s observations (page 26). He re- 
commends the utmost attention to the ablution of the skin. 
The whole of that part of the work in which Dr Caldwell treats 
of cradle and nursery education is invaluable, and Mr Cox's 
notes tend much to elucidate and confirm it. There is a cu- 
rious note (page 28) on allowing children to exercise their 
lungs in crying; another (p. 31) on the importance of early 
moral training, with the authority of Locke, Montaigne, Edg- 
worth, Mill, and Jeremy Taylor, on the subject. On the 
point of the early education of the temper, the following ob- 
servation of Dr Caldwell should be hung up on the walls of 
every nursery :—“ A fiery education in the nursery may heat 
the brain to the verge of inflammation, and aid in the produc- 
tion of actual inflammation or madness,—impair health in sun- 
dry other ways by excessive excitement,—render unhappy the 
days of others, as well as of the mismanaged individual,—and 
lay the foundation of a blasted reputation. It is believed that 
an education of this kind injured immeasurably the late Lord 
Byron; and Earl Ferrers expiated on a gibbet the fruit of a 
similar one.” 

Mr Cox has a valuable note at page 40, in answer to Dr 
Caldwell’s strictures on il/-organized- infant schools. It states 


© Noticed in this Journal respectively, vol. ix. pages 424 and 74; and 
vol. x. p. 71. ; 
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forcibly the views we have often advanced on the value of pro- 
perly-conducted institutions for infant education. A long note 
follows at page 49, under Dr Caldwell’s topic of muscular exer- 
cise in the open air, descriptive of the Manual Labour Academy 
of Pennsylvania. Although chiefly devoted to youths study- 
ing for the ministry, the principles of the institution are strict- 
ly physiological, and applicable to all descriptions of youth. 
Mr Cox recommends sch establishments to be adopted in this 
country, which shall alternate useful labour with intellectual 
study. Lady Noel Byron has the merit of having established 
one of them at Hanwell in Middlesex for agriculture, which 
we recently visited, and found answering the most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Such establishments, we have often thought, and 
somewhere said, should form adjuncts of properly constituted 
parish schools. There are notes by Mr Cox on several other 
pone treated of by Dr Caldwell,—such as intellectual efforts 

yond capacity, (73) ;—fanatical insanity ;—the statistics of in- 
sanity, a subject which, in order to be accurate, demands Go- 
vernment inquiry, (82) ;—the extraordinary case of Alexis St 
Martin, the subject of the experiments of Dr William Beau- 
mont, an American physician, on digestion, by means of an 
aperture made, by a gun-shot wound, into the stomach, which 
healed but did not fill up, so that the operations of the stomach 
were visible, and the effects of various agents upon its appear- 
ance and functions. Of this extraordinary case, a full account 
will be found in Dr Combe's * Physiology of Digestion.” 
We cannot too strongly recommend the treatise, as edited by 
Mr Cox, to the public. No family or school should be with- 
out it. 


As we have not before noticed Dr Caldwell’s treatise on the 
study of the dead languages, we shall be more full upon that 
part of the volume. Dr Caldwell possesses one advantage as a 
judge in this cause célébre of the dead languages now under 
trial, pea in this country and America. He has a rigar 
to be heard as a witness at least, for he is well informed. e 
can compare dead-language education with that of the living 
system of Nature, for he has a thorough knowledge of both. 
He is a classical scholar as well as a sound philosopher, and is 
moreover skilled in several modern languages. He shuts the 
mouth of the Hellenist and the Latinist, who wrap themselves 
in a cloud of classical sublimity, and pronounce mysteries about 
the bliss they enjoy, of which the “ vulgar” are utterly unqua- 
lified to form an idea. Dr Caldwell can follow the pedant and 
pedagogue into the penetralia of this nebulosity, and, dissipat- 
ing it from around him, expose him and his pompous imposi- 
tion to the derision they deserve. This is important. It de 
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prives dead-language advocates of the argumentum ad clus- 
sem, that urged against the levellers of rank, that the greatest 
enemies to titles and distinctions are those who them 
not. We hold that there is no one altogether ualifed ta meet 
the dead-language advocates at every point, to follow them into 
their most antiquated recesses, and up to their most sublime 
positions, who is not himself a classical scholar; always with 
the incalculable advantage to his trustworthiness, that he does 
not rest all his reputation in life upon his mere scholarship— 
the much to be deplored case of his most zealous, dignified, and, 
of course, intolerant opponents. Many an honest tradesman 
can estimate the uselessness of the dead languages to his son, 
who has lost his time and money in failing to learn them. 
Many of the great class of the vulgar,” can judge of the utter 
uselessness in life of a mere classical scholar, and can see that 
really great men, who are also classical scholars, owe their 
greatness to other acquirements in addition to the dead lan- 

ages; but a scholar like our author, can go deeply into the 
terature as well as the philosophy and economics of the ques- 
tion, and certainly we have never seen this more scrutinizingly, 
more learnedly, more unsparingly done, than in the treatise be- 
fore us. There is nothing on this side of the Atlantic like it. 
He has, by demonstration, step by step, stript the advocates of 
the paramount importance of the dead languages to the abso- 
lute nudity of the following foundations alone of their cause— 
custom, fashion, pride, and interest. The following are the 
1 (in italics) of the arguments which he successfully com- 

ts: : 

1. Classical learning is considered by its thorough-going ad- 
vocates to be e to a Dr Caldwell 
shews that a liberal education can mean only the adequate cul- 
tivation of all the faculties; and Greek and Latin, being but 
languages, cannot make provision for this purpose. 

2. Because certain objections to including mathematics in a 
liberal education are capable of a satisfactory answer, THERE- 
FORE it follows by analogy, that the objections to the exclusive 
claims of the dead languuges are thereby removed. Analogies, 
Dr Caldwell says, are dangerous; and this utterly fails. 

3. The dead languages are an essential part of a liberal edu- 
cation, because this has hitherto been held to be true in every 
country in Europe. This, Dr Caldwell says, is to beg the 
question. A belief prevails in these countries that they do, but 
it is an absurd one, arising out of custom, fashion, and establish- 
Do He proposes to change the word essential into fashion- 


* They are taken from the Reports on the Course of Instruction In Yale 
College, by a Committee of the Corporation and the Academical Faculty. 
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4, The literature of the most advanced nations of Europe, 
and of the United States, is founded on that Ancient Greece 
and » or dependent upon that for its most important ilus- 
trations. We give Dr Caldwell’s argument on this topic, as a 

imen of his manner of reasoning :— 

“The constitution of the English language, and every thing 
fundamental that belongs to it, rest much more on the Saxon 
than on either the Greek or Latin, or on both united; and 
the Russian, and the German in all its dialects, are original 
tongues,—no more dependent on the Greek or Latin than the 
latter are on them. That many English writers have modelled 
their style and manner after those of the writers of Greece and 
Rome, is true; but that the most pure and classical writers of 
the English language have done so, is not true. English litera- 
ture has a character of its own, very distinct from that of either 
Greek or Roman literature. It cannot conform to both of 
them, they being widely different from each other. The truth 
is, that, when pure, it conforms to neither. This is proved by 
the prose works of Dryden, Bolingbroke, Swift, Addison, Tay- 
lor, Goldsmith, Scott, and other great masters of English style. 
These compositions, and many others that might be referred 
to, derive nothing in manner or illustration from ancient litera- 
ture, and but little in words. They are written chiefly in 
Saxon-English. We allude pecial to the structure and 
spirit of the composition. Some of the most tasteless works in 
our language are modelled after the ancients. How can it be 
otherwise? An effort is made in them to assimilate incongru- 
ous things. Attempts, moreover, to imitate bespeak inferiority, 
and contribute to perpetuate it. On that ground, ancient au- 
thors have injured many modern ones. No writer will ever be 
great unless he aspire to originality, both in manner and mat- 
ter. He must act according to the constitution of his own 
mind, not in imitation of the mind of another ; for his intellec- 
tual stores, he must draw on nature; and, to acquire mental 
vigour and dexterity, he must exercise regularly, and on suit- 
able subjects, the powers he possesses. But the adorers of the 
ancients will be the last to do this. 15 the 1 
royalty, will continue to recognise, in the Greeks and Ro- 
8015 Arbor right to instruct the moderns. 

English literature will never attain the perfection of which 
it is susceptible, until it shall be cultivated, more than ever it 
has been, on the ground of the true constitution of the English 
tongue. Never until then will it be free from trammels; and 
freedom is essential to perfection in every thing. We deem it 
fortunate that this sentiment has begun to prevail: and that it 
has so begun cannot be doubted. English and American wri- 
ters generally are less servile copyists of the ancients than they 
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were fifty years ago; and, as nations, their writings have im- 
proved. Both in Great Britain and the United States, more 
especially in the latter, there are twenty good writers now, where 
there was one at the commencement of our revolutionary war ; 
yet in neither country has the devotion to the ancient classics 
Incteased in the same ratio.” 

5. Because the Greeks and Romans are models in statuary 
and architecture, they ought, therefore, to be the guides of our 
literature. Another unsound analogy. 

6. Classical literature lays the foundation of a correct taste. 
To this Dr Caldwell answers, that correct taste is a natural 
gift, which may be improved, but never can be created or 
founded“ by any course of education. The correctest taste 
is often found in female writers, and they are not classical 
scholars. 3 

7. The study of the Greek and Latin authors forms the most 
effectual discipline of the mental faculties, and improves the taste 
and fancy. It does. not, says Dr Caldwell, employ every fa- 
culty of the mind, intellectual and moral. We give his an- 
swer at length: 

„We cannot concur in the opinion that the study of the 
dead languages ‘ forms the most effectual discipline of the 
mental faculties —especially of judgment and the reasoning 
prr On the contrary, we are convinced that it does not. 

e do not perceive how it disciplines either reason or judg- 
ment’ at all. Nor do we think it does so. Some of the most 
thorough-bred Hellenists and Latinists we have seen were emi- 
_ nently defective in reason and judgment. Nor is this an un- 
common occurrence. Observation has taught us to believe the 
reverse. We think it rare to find, in our colleges and else- 
where, that those young men, who judge most correctly, reason 
most conclusively, compose most elegantly, and debate most 
eloquently and powerfully, are most perfectly versed in the 
ancient languages. And if the study of Greek and Latin in- 
vigorates the ‘ memory,’ it is a memory for words, not for ideas 
of qualities, objects, events, or their relations. And the culti- 
vation of a modern tongue will have the same effect. The rea- 
son of all this is obvious. The cultivation of Greek and Latin 
is but the study of words in one language, and their synonymes 
or representatives in another. It does not, therefore, and can- 
not strengthen the memory for any thing but language ; and, 
we repeat, that that form of memory can be strengthened as 
0 10 y the study of English and French, as of Greek and 

atin. . 

“ The chief source of error on this topic is the belief that 
memory is a faculty of the mind, and that we have but onc 
kind of memory; whereas it is but a function or mode of opera- 
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tion of a faculty. We have, therefore, as many sorts of me- 
mory as the mind possesses of intellectual faculties, each faculty 
having its own; and as no one primitive faculty can form the 
ideas which are the product of another, neither can it remember 
them, because it never had them. Memory is the power of re- 
calling ideas which were once possessed. The cultivation of 
the memory belonging to one faculty of the mind, then, does 
not strengthen the memory belonging to another, any more 
than the cultivation of hearing strengthens vision, or of smell- 
ing, touch. To illustrate this by example. 

We might thus enumerate all the intellectual faculties, and 
shew that they are acted on and exercised only each by objects 
or agents proper to itself; that each forms and remembers only 
its own class of ideas; and that, therefore, the cultivation of 
one of them does not improve directly the functions of another. 
That it may receive strength and become dexterous in action, 
each one must be exercised in its own line. The faculties of 
Individuality and Eventuality must be exercised on single ob- 
jects and events, Comparison chiefly on the relations of analo- 
gy, and Causality on those of cause and effect. 

“ Respecting the animal and moral faculties, the same is 
true. Each one of them is exercised and strengthened only by 
its own objects, and in its own way. The proper education of 
each, therefore, is specific, and contributes nothing directly to 
the education of another. 

It is in the education of the moral faculties that the teach- 
ers of youth are most deficient. They seem to think that they 
are improving their pupils in morality, when they are merely 
restraining them from vice. Nothing, however, can be more 
erroneous. The teaching of morality is as much a positive 
process, as teaching to read and write. The moral faculties, 
we mean, must be actively exercised, each on its proper object. 
The faculty of Benevolence is strengthened only by the work 
of benevolence, and the contemplation of kind actions. The 
faculty of Conscientiousness is strengthened by contemplating 
and doing what is just and right. ‘The faculty of Veneration 
delights in doing homage to superior beings, and derives from 
the practice its chief improvement. Ideality is exercised and 
strengthened by beauty and sublimity, and Firmness gains 
power fiom scenes of difficulty. 

* Of the animal faculties the same may be affirmed. Com- 
bativeness is strengthened by a familiarity with danger, Acqui- 
sitiveness by the pursuit of wealth, and Destructiveness by 
cruelty and ihe shedding of blood. 

„We shall only add, that, so perfectly do the faculties of 
the mind harmonize with the works of creation, that each finds, 
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abundantly, suitable objects for its own exercise, enjoyment, 
and increase in strength. Nor will instructors ever be compe- 
tent to their duty, until they realize this truth, and act in con- 
formity to it.” 

Again: As relates to the cultivation of the moral faculties, 
no one will contend that that is highly promoted by the study of 
Greek and Latin. It may, at least, be questioned, whether it is 

moted at all. Many have believed the reverse to be true. 
hat some striking examples of morality, especially as respects 
certain virtues, are exhibited in the ancient classics, is not de- 
nied. But the scale of immorality greatly preponderates. The 
entire scheme of the Greek and Roman mythology, is a revolt- 
ing picture of licentiousness and crime. Jupiter, at once the 
chief of gods and adulterers. apollo: the t, gay Lothario 
of heaven and earth. Mars, a blood-thirsty, swaggering bully. 
Neptune, a blustering boaster, and a flagrant ravisher. Vul- 
can, a low-bred, deformed, ill-tongued ruffian. Bacchus, a sot. 
‘Juno, a fierce, vindictive termagant. Minerva, a prude; and 
most of the other female divinities no better than they ought 
to be. 

„Of the demi-gods and heroes, not one exhibits an example 
to be followed. Even the ‘ pious Eneas, the goddess-born,’ 
was an ungrateful seducer, a lawless usurper, and an inexorable 
murderer. 

„Nor did the characters of the philosophers of either Greece 
or Rome approach immaculacy. Pericles waging a bloody war 
on account of his mistress, Socrates at the feet of Aspasia, and 
Cato accommodating a friend with his wife, are but sorry sam- 
ples of morality for modern youth to imitate. 

„Nor is this all. In Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Catullus, 
Anacreon, and other classical writers, are many odes, epistles, 
satires, and letters, too obscene for young men to read. In 
fine, if we would strengthen the moral faculties, and preserve 
their purity, we must exercise them in some other and better 
way than by the study of Greek and Latin.” 

As to the improvement of taste and fancy, it was previously 
argued that the classics were the foundation of the taste,—the 
improvement is an humbler province. But Dr Caldwell shews 
that modern literature is cient for this, and names British 
poets as equal at least to any of the ancients. Dr Caldwell 
continues his argument by shewing, that it is not necessary to 
go to Greek and Latin to study the philosophy of language, 

e reason and fundamental principles of all languages being 
the same. The aid he takes from Phreuelogy here gives an 
increased interest to his reasoning, which is original, logical, 
and powerful. All the philosophy of lawguage is to be found 
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in English ; he denounces the imperfect provision made for the 
study of English, which he imputes to the absurd preference 
given to the dead languages. For the latter, he says, are pro- 
vided palaces; for the former, log cabins, 

True, this state of things is passing away, and may it pass 

ly! The change within the nt century is great, and 
for the better. In most, we believe in all the respectable 
seats of learning in our country, the cultivation of the English 
language is improving. Still, however, it is every where much 
below what it ought to be, and what we trust it will be by the 
middle of the century. We shall only add, that those whose 
native tongue is English, should make it a point of national 
pride and ambition, not only to understand it thoroughly, but 
to give it a bigb standing, in the estimation of the world, to 
which it is entitled. And this can be done only by making it 
a subject of serious study. That being effected, English will 
be no longer a step-child in our academies, colleges, and uni- 
versities. The ancient languages will be no longer permitted 
to overshadow it, and triumph in its degradation. 

We have long advocated attention to English, and have had 
the satisfaction to see what are called English departments 
added to several classical-establishments. This has been done 
subsidiarily in Edinburgh in the High School and Royal Aca- 
demy, but more decidedly and importantly by Mr Cuningham 
in the Edinburgh Hill Street Academy, and in the High School 
of Glasgow under Mr Dorsey. In the two latter, the resort af 
pupils to this branch is very great. It has itself revived the 
prosperity of the Glasgow seminary, which had previously 
shared a low ebb with other mere grammar schools. 

8. If the and literature of Italy, France, and 
Spain, beyond what ts more superficial, are an object with the 
student, they should be acquired THROUGH THE LATIN; nor is 
there reason to doubt, so far as experience affords the means of 
judging, that it is the most capedient mode of acquiring a fami- 
Ruritz with the languages in á n no point is Dr 
Caldwell more triumphant than in his exposure of t absurdity 
of this most absurd of all conceivable propositions. He ad- 
duces the case of females. 

9. We are the people (say the Committee), the genius of 
whose government and institution, more especially and imperious- 

than any other, demands that the field of classical learnin 
industriously and thoroughly explored und cultivated, and its 
rich i ed. The models of ancient literature, 
which are into the hands of the young student, can hardly 
Jail to his mind with the principles of liberty ; to inspire 
the liveliest patriotism, and to excite to noble and generous ac- 
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tion, and are therefore peculiarly adapted to the American youth. 
To appreciate justly the character of the ancients, the thorough 
study and accurate knowledge of their classics, in the la: 

Of the originals, is indispensable ; as the simplicity, energy, and 
striking peculiarities of these pristine exemplars of freedom, 
which are forcibly and beautifully displayed in thetr models of 
classical literature, are scarcely more discoverable in ordinary, 
or even the most faithful translations, than are the warmth, ani- 
mation, and intelicctual illumination of the living, active, and 
intelligent being, in the sculptured imitation of the statuary.” 
This paragraph Dr Caldwel ale denominates rant more 
than reason ; declamatory, frothy, and erroneous. He proceeds 
to shew, as we have done elsewhere,* that there was no genuine 
freedom in the ancient world, and the principles and spirit of 
rational liberty are to be derived from modern writers, both 
British and American. He adduces Germany, disgraced by 
despotisms even down to the present age, yet excelling all other 
countries in classical lore. But even if all that is said about the 
spirit of freedom were true, it is undeniable that this may be 
obtained from translations of the classics. This, at least, does 
not depend on fine untranslateable turns of expression. Dr 
Caldwell even holds that all the spirit, fire, and force, of an an- 
cient Greek or Roman composition may, and has been, trans- 
fused into an English translation; and cites Murphy's Tacitus, 
Pope's Homer, and Letter of Sappho to Phaon. Brevity of 
expression is the only advantage which is not attained ; but this 
Dr Caldwell considers, and justly, as of minor importance. 
The following we cannot deny ourselves the satisfaction of ex- 
tracting :— 

„We are aware of the prejudice arrayed against us on this 
subject. But we are unmoved by it, and fearlessly state what 
we believe, in defiance of it. We therefore repeat, that an 
English scholar, who is an able and accomplished writer; can, 
provided he thoroughly comprehends it and feels it, translate a 
Greek or Latin composition, matter and spirit, into his mother- 
tongue. And unless the scholar who reads it in the original 
thus comprehends and feels it, he does not enjoy it, and is not 
benefited by it, as the Committee allege he is. What advan- 
tage does he derive from visions of beauty floating in his mind, 
which he is unable to express in his own tongue? They nei- 
ther enrich, strengthen, nor refine him, as a writer or a speaker. 
They are mere mental lumber, and therefore unavailable, if 
not prejudicial. But the truth is, that the whole matter is but 
a fancy. Whatever a scholar clearly understands, no matter 
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from what source it is derived—the study of Greek and Latin, 
or the study of Nature—he can communicate clearly and forci- 
bly, provided he is a forcible thinker, and has made himeelf 
master of his native language. In contending, then, that an 
individual can be delighted and benefited by the beauties of 
works written in the dead languages, while he is unable to 
transfer those beauties, and use them in a living language, the 
Committee appear to us to have contradicted themselves. In 
such a case, there is no delight or improvement without actual 
pain of what delights or improves; and, if possessed, the 
auty can be translated, to delight and improve others. 

„It would be well for those who believe in the incommuni- 
cable beauties and delights inherent in Greek and Latin com- 

. position, to endeavour to ascertain how much of those qualities 
are in the sentiment, and how much in the sound. The sono- 
rousness and euphony of Greek and Latin are much superior 
to those of English. Of this, every classical scholar must be 
sensible, Hence, much of the delight derived from reading 
them, is the delight of harmonious musical sound—especially 
when the sound is an echo to the sense“ We say harmo- 
nious sound; for such is generally the exquisite ps and ar- 
rangement of the words, chat, if they be altered, much of the 
beauty of the is marred, and an equal amount of the 
pleasure of 8 it dissipated. This may be illustrated and 
proved by the following quotations :— 

“ < Exoritur clamorque virum clangorque tubarum, —an ex- 

uisitely beautiful line, the sound fairly echoing the sense. 

t the words be transposed into their natural order, Cla- 
morque virum clangorque tubarum exoritur, and more than 
half the beauty is gone. 

Stat sonipes, ac frana ferox spumantia mandit. 
< Feroz sonipes stat, ac mandit spumantia frana.’ 
© Intonuere poli et orebrie micat ignibus ather.’ 

Poli intonuore et aiher micat orebris ignibus.’ 

„Every one must perceive that the beauty of the two latter 
lines is equally destroyed, by changing the artificial into the 
natural arrangement of their words. Of Greek and Latin com- 
position generally the same is true. The only object of trans- 
position in it, is aed and harmony, or the improvement of 
sound. In English composition, much is already done, and 
more may be done, in the same way. 

„There is also a reason why we fancy more beauty in Greek 
and Latin composition than we really perceive. We do not, in 
general, perfectly understand it. A sort of shadowy dim- 
ness hangs over its meaning. And every one knows that a 
little obscurity heightens materially the feeling of beauty and 
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sublimity. ‘This it does, by giving more play and wider scope 
to the in ination. The beste of a mmocoligit scene is much 
improved by the fleecy rack which flits across the heavens. 

Once more. Classical scholars are proud of their attain- 
ments. They, therefore, feel a selfish enjoyment in persuading 
themselves that they have access to rich fountains of pleasure, 
in their knowledge of Greek and Latin, from which the unini- 
tiated are excluded. And it is a law of human nature, that 
men can so far realize their wishes as to believe ultimately what 
they are anxious to believe. Such are some of the chief rea- 
sons why it is contended that the beauty and spirit of Greek 
and Latin composition are necessarily lost in a translation.” 

10. To appreciate justly the character of the ancients, the 
thorough study of the classics in the language of the originals 
is indispensable. This is pure nonsense. Dr Caldwell truly 
answers that we must, for the same reason, study Russian or 
Laplandish, to gain a knowledge of these nations. Shakspeare 
was intimately acquainted with the Greeks and Romans, though 
unversed in their language, and he had access to few and in- 
different translations. Dr Caldwell says— 

“ The ancient languages, then, being no longer a source of 
either science or history, and the study of them having no 
more influence in training and strengthening the higher facul- 
ties of the mind than the study of modern languages; were the 
question put, ‘ In what respect are scholars benefited by a 
knowledge of them?’ the answer must be, In polite literature 
alone.” How far they are benefited even there, shall be our 
next inquiry. This brings us to consider a question propesed 
in substance in an early part of this article. 

Can an Englishman or an American, versed in modern 
languages on ay English, French, and Italian—but tho- 
roughly disciplined in science, become as able and accomplished 
5 writer and speaker, as if he had a knowledge of Greek and 

atin? 

“ This is an important problem, in the present state of the 
world more especially, perhaps, in our own country; and we 
repeat, that it can be solved conclusively only by an experi- 
ment which has never yet been made. The effect of a true mo- 
dern education has never been tried—certainly never on a broad 
scale. No one, we mean, as far as we are informed, has been 
thoroughly imbued with modern 5 and modern science, 
and extensively practised in writing and speaking, without ha- 
ving some acquaintance also with Greek and Latin. Hence a 
vast majority of t authors and orators have been necessari- 
ly more or less of classical scholars. It would be strange were 
it otherwise. The tide of opinion, united to-the influence of 

Jashion, has compelled every one educated for professional, 
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public, or literary life, to pay some attention to ancient litera- 
ture. But has this study aided them essentially in the attain- 
ment of distinction ? or has it been only an accompaniment of 
it, tending, perhaps, to decorate the mind, but neither to en- 
rich nor strengthen it? To reply, that it has been an indis- 

nsable element of the tness and lustre acquired, would 

hazardous, we think, for various reasons.” 

We must refer to the treatise itself for the masterly manner 
in which the author deals with this important topic, and the 

werful evidence with which he supports his argument. The 

ter, he says, is all positive evidence; he adducesa list of first- 
rate English authors who were either not classical scholars at 
all, or very humble ones. He says, in a note In one respect 
we have an infinite advantage over our opponents. Ours is 
the positive, theirs the negative side of the question. A single 
proof from us, therefore, is paramount to all the negations they 
can offer. But we have furnished sundry proofs, in mention- 
ing the names of several individuals who have become accom- 
plished writers and speakers, without a knowledge of Greek 
and Latin. We consider our opinion, therefore, fully esta- 
blished. The maxim, that the whole is greater than a part, is 
M Dr Caldwell roposes hs of equal 

Dr Caldw to run two youths of equal capacit 
against each aka one educated e in other . 
without the dead languages, and the other with them. Dr 
Caldwell is not an extinguisher of classical literature; he says 
Are we asked, Whether we would abandon the study of the 
dead langu altogether? We answer, No; but we would 
reduce greatly the number of those who should engage in the 
study of them; and those who might thus engage should be- 
come thoroughly versed in them. We would have no smat- 
terera—no linguists in name—but accomplished Greek and 
Latin scholars. They should be scholars by profession. And 
one such could do more good, in applying the ancient lan- 
guages to the only useful purposes they are calculated to sub- 
serve, than the entire phalanx of those shallow Hellenists and 
Latinists who swarm so thickly in Europe and America.” He 
shews the futility of the argument that the dead languages 
are necessary to the study of law and medicine; all of these 
languages which concerns those studies may be ee along 
with them, and this will be an easy task after law and me- 
dicine are divested of their absurd Latin dress. He likewise 
maintains, that terms of art and science may be learned, as 
auch, without studying their Greek originals ;—this is suc- 
cesafully accomplished by female scholars. Lastly, he shews 
that the etymological question admits of the same answer. 
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Dr Caldwell describes a perfect course of professional edu- 
cation; and says To complete this course of instruction and 
training will 5 the time of the most highly-gifted youth 
from his sixth until his eighteenth or twentieth year. Nor do 
we hesitate to believe, that the adoption of such a plan of edu- 
cation would usher in an era of professional, literary, and scien- 
tific splendour, such as the world has never witnessed. The 
study of the sciences would furnish the matter of knowledge, 
and give strength and activity to the whole mind, while the due 
cultivation of modern language would improve the power and 
all other qualities of expression, both in writing and speaking.” 
The author thus concludes: ‘* As relates to English, the same 
would be true. If studied and improved, in a distinet capaci- 
ty, it would be brought, more certainly than in any other way, 
to the highest perfection it can ever attain. Hence we would 
rejoice to see an Institute established, with a sufficient number 
of able professors, and all the necessary means of instruction, 
where nothing would be taught but modern science and mo- 
dern language. But they should be taught in perfection. We 
believe that such an institution would be amply patronized, 
and would produce in time the happiest effects. The experi- 
ment would at least solve the problem, How far a knowledge 
of Greek and Latin is indispensable as an element of a liberal 
education ? and the solution would be useful, by settling a con- 
troversy which, without the experiment, threatens to be inter- 
minable. 

„Finally, were the Greek and Roman nations now in exist- 
ence, possessed of no more knowledge than they had during 
their most enlightened periods, they would be much more be- 
nefited by studying modern languages for the sake of science, 
than the moderns are by studymg theirs for the attainment of 
words. Such, we feel confident, would be their own opinion ; 
and their conduct would conform to it. Thus would the cur- 
rent of education be reversed, the less enlightened people be- 
ing no longer considered a model for the more enlightened to 
imitate.” 

In a Postscript, Dr Caldwell demolishes a bombast article, 
in support of the helpless cause of the dead languages, in the 
American Quarterly Register. This, he truly says, is not an 
analysis but a panegyric. Of the same character are almost all 
the defences of the classics we have yet seen or heard. He gives 
some specimens of the fustian ” 5 5 of the writer; itself a 
very humble tribute to the power of classical literature in him- 
self, either to have strengthened the judgment or improved the 
taste. There is an excellent page or two in this part of the 
treatise upon the uselessness of etymology, in which Dr Cald- 
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well adduces a number of words derived from the Saxon,—as 
hand, handle, finger, fang, speech, snake, &c. ;—from the La- 
tin, as post-office, post-chaise, opposite, repose, &c. all from pusi- 
tum, placed ;—and from the Greek, as philosophy, philanthro- 
Y, anarchy, heptarchy: and he agks what mere English scho- 

far is one whit the worse when he uses these words that he 
does not know their origin in another tongue; and, as is yet 
more to the purpar, what Saxon, or Latin, or Greek scholar, 
when he uses them, ever thinks of their derivation, or is one 
whit the better for his knowledge of it? He then adds, that, 
if we must have etymology, let us have it as a direct study, 
from dictionaries for the purpose, as the other sex gains it; and 
„The Student's Manual,” an Etymological Dictionary by Dr 
Hera Black, is in its fifth edition, a proof of the demand 

r it. i 

To the senseless cant about degeneracy,” “ extinction of 
erudition,” “ return to barbarism,” and the like, Dr Caldwell's 
answer is triumphant. These calamities, according to yet cur- 
rent pedagoguism, are all to overtake us. Why ? use 
ninety-nine in every hundred are to exchange a miserable 
smattering of Greek and Latin for none at all! The real clas- 
sical scholars—seeing it is not meant to extinguish the classics 
entirely—will be quite as numerous as at present ; nay, in con- 
sequence of a less irksome mode of study, will probably in- 
crease. Alas! for civilization, if it lay on the shoulders of the 
smatterers, or even on those of the thorough classical scholars ! 
It is moreover, by the study of nature alone, that the condi- 
tion of men can be ually ameliorated; for all improve- 
ments, whether in philosophy or in the arts, which administer 
to the comforts of life, flow directly from that source. Were 
the study of nature abandoned, all advancement in knowled 
would be at an end; and, as nothing earthly is stationary, the 
movement of the general condition of society would be retro- 
grade, until barbarism would again usurp the seat of civiliza- 
tion, and the Dark Ages’ return. Yet to this issue does our 
author’s doctrine tend. And for what would he exchange 
the study of nature ?—The cultivation of Greek literature. 
He would barter an acquaintance with what nature is doin 
now, for a dreamy knowledge—for it can be only dreamy, an 
never vivid—of what the Greeks were doing and thinking four 
or five-and-twenty centuries ago! In simple terms, he would 
give Greek literature a preference to the science and literature 
of creation ; for creation has its language and literature as well 
as man; and none again can read them, but those who culti- 
vate them. Shall we be told that the ‘ Dark Ages’ could not 
return, provided Greek literature were studied, inasmuch as it 
once dissipated them? We reply, that the phrase Dark Ages’ 
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is comparative, and relates to a period of greater light. And; 
compared to the present period, the Dark Ages continue seve- 
ral centuries after the time of the Revival of Letters. Until the 

inning of the seventeenth century, the world had but little 
more of light than a morning dawn. Yet Greek literature had 
been as thoroughly studied before that period as it has been 
since. Besides, it was not Greek literature alone that shed a 
faint radiance on Christendom, during the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries. The study of that was accompanied, 
to a moderate extent, by the study of nature. The light eli- 
cited, therefore, was the product of both. chase, compared 
to the present state of the world, ancient Greece herself, not- 
withstanding her language and literature, was overshadowed 
by Dark Ages.’ Away, then, with the empty notion, that the 
cultivation of that literature is the only way to prevent mo- 
dern degeneracy! An exchange of the present condition of 
Christendom for that of the brightest period of ancient Greece, 
would be to barter improvement for ‘ degeneracy.’ ” 

The author concludes his admirable treatise—which ought 
to settle the question, and, above all, cover with shame those 
who are now—aye, in Edmburgh—wielding the paltry, truly 
vulgar, argument of fashion, by talking of the ‘ vulgar” at- 
tempts to discredit “ gentlemanlike” classical literature—with 
the following eloquent, because just and logical pa :— 

“Finally, we have already admitted that there was a time 
when a knowledge of the ancient classics was essential to a li- 
beral education. But is that time to be interminable? Is the 
minority of the English language never to have an end? Is 
the period never to arrive when that language will be so ma- 
ture and independent of its parentage as to be prepared to set 

for itself ?. The warmest advocate for Greek and Latin 
will pause before answering this question negatively. We 
doubt whether any one will so answer it. Within a centur 
from this date, English will be the native tongue of upwards 
of three hundred millions of the human race. Must that im- 
mense population, whose number the mind is unable to grasp, 
still depend, and, notwithstanding its subsequent boundless in- 
crease, still continue to depend, on Greece and Rome for their 
intellectual nourishment ?—for their literature and their mental 
discipline ? The fancy is preposterous. As well may it be con- 
tended, that they will derive from those spots of earth their cor- 
poreal food. No; they will have a language of their own, an- 
swering to all their wants, and competent to the manifestation 
of all their powers. In fact, with the slight restrictions here- 
tofore mentioned, the English and their descendants have such 
a language now; and the time will arrive, when to oppose this 
opinion will be considered as much the result of antiquated pre- 
judice, as to advocate it now is considered the work of a spirit 
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of innovation. Nor do we hesitate to believe, that, ages hence, 
when the Greek and Latin languages shall have been neglect- 
ed and forgotten, English literature, in common with general 
and professional science, will be in a state of much higher per- 
fection than it has yet attained. Greek and Latin are des- 
tined to become the Sanscrit of future times, known only to the 
antiquarian and the virtuoso; while English, in an improved 
condition, will be as lasting as our race.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 
MORAL MANAGEMENT OF THE INSANE. 


Tue following striking account of a scene in the Bedlam of 
Paris is extracted by a contemporary from a paper read at the 
Academy of Sciences, by the son of the 9 Pinel, de- 
scribing an act of his father’s, which deserves everlasting ho- 
nour, from the wisdom, courage, and humanity which it dis. 
plays :— 

‘Towards the end of 1792, Pinel, after having many times 
urged the Government to allow him to unchain the maniacs of 
the Bicétre, but in vain, went himself to the authorities, and, 
with much earnestness and warmth, advocated the removal of 
this monstrous abuse. Couthon, a member of the Commune, 
gave way to M. Pinel’s arguments, and agreed to meet him at 

e Bicétre. Couthon then interrogated those who were chain- 
ed; but the abuse he received, and the confused sounds of cries, 
vociferations, and clanking of chains, in the filthy and damp 
cells, made him recoil from Pinel’s proposition. You may do 
what you will with them (said he), but I fear you will become 
their victim.” Pinel immediately commenced his undertaking. 
There were some whom he considered might, without danger 
to the others, be unchained ; and he Began by releasing twelve, 
with the sole precaution of having previously pors the 
same number of strong waistcoats, with long sleeves, which 
could be tied behind the back, if necessary. The first man on 
whom the experiment was to be tried was an English captain, 
whose history no one knew, as he had been in chains forty years. 
He was thought to be one of the most furious amongst them, 
His keepers approached him with caution, as he had, in a fit of 
fury, killed one of them on the spot with a blow from his ma- 
nacles. He was chained more rigorously than any of the others. 
Pinel entered his cell dasttended, and calmly said to him, 
* Captain, I will order your chains to be taken off, and give 

ou liberty to walk in the court, if you will promise me to be- 
Pere well, and injure no one“ “ Yes, I promise you,” said 
* 2 
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the maniac; “ but you are laughing at me, you are all too 
much afraid of me.” ‘I have six men,” said Pinel, “ ready to 
enforce my commands, if necessary. Believe me, then, on my 
word, I will give you your liberty if you put on this waistcoat.” 
He submitted to this willingly without a word. His chains 
were removed, and the keepers retired, leaving the door of his 
cell open. He raised himself many times from his seat, but 
fell again on it, for he had been in a sitting posture so long 
that he had lost the use of his legs. In a quarter of an hour 
he succeeded in maintaining his balance, and, with tottering 
steps, came to the door of his dark cell. His first look was at 
the sky, and he cried out enthusiastically, ‘« How beautiful!“ 
During the rest of the day he was constantly in motion, walk- 
ing up and down the stair-cases, and uttering short exclama- 
tions of delight. In the evening he returned of his own ac- 
‘cord to his cell, where a better bed than he had been accus- 
tomed to had been pre for him, and he slept tranquilly. 
During the two succeeding years which he spent in the Bicétre, 
he had no return of his previous pàroxysms, but even rendered 
himself useful by exercising a kind of authority over the in- 
sane patients, whom he ruled in his own fashion. 
` The next unfortunate being whom Pinel visited was a sol- 
dier of the French Guards, whose only fault was drunken- 
ness; when once he lost self-command by drink he became 
quarrelsome and violent, and the more dangerous from his 
reat bodily strength. From his frequent excesses, he had 
Beck discharged from his corps, and had speedily dissipated his 
scanty means. Disgrace and misery so depressed him that he 
became insane: in his paroxysms he believed himself a gene- 
ral, and fought those who would not acknowledge his rank. 
After a furious struggle of this sort, he was brought to the 
Bicétre, in a state of the greatest excitement. He had now 
been chained for ten years, and with greater care than the 
others, from his having frequently broken his chains with his 
hands. Once, when be broke loose, he defied all his keepers 
to enter his cell until they had passed under his legs; and he 
compelled eight men to abbey this strange command. Pinel, in 
his previous visits to him, regarded him as a man of original 
good nature, but under excitement, incessantly kept up by 
cruel treatment; and he had promised speedily to ameliorate 
his condition, which promise alone had made him more calm, 
Now, he announced to him that he should be chained no lon- 
ger, “and to prove that he had. confidence in him, and believ- 
ed him to be a man capable of better things, he called upon 
him to assist in releasing those others 750 had not reason like 
himself ; and promised, if he conducted himself well, to take 
him into his own service.” The change was sudden and com- 
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plete. No sooner was he liberated than he became obliging 
and attentive, following with his eyes every motion of Pinel, 
and executing his orders with as much address as promptness : 
he spoke kindly and reasonably to the other patients; and du- 
ring the rest of his life was entirely devoted to his deliverer. 
And I can never hear without emotion (says Pinel’s son) the 
name of this man, who, some years after this occurrence, shar- 
ed with me the games of my childhood, and to whom I shall 
feel always attached.” 

In the next cell were three Russian soldiers, who had been 
in chains for many years, but on what account no one knew. 
They were in general calm and inoffensive, becoming animated 
only when conversing together, which was unintelligible to 
others. They were allowed the only consolation of which they 
appeared sensible to live together. The preparations taken to 
release them alarmed them, as they imagined the keepers had 
come to inflict new severities; and they opposed them violent! 
when removing their irons. When released they were not will- 
ing to leave their rison, and remained in their habitual 
ture. Either grief or loss of intellect had rendered them in- 
different to liberty. 

Near them was an old priest, who was possessed with the 
idea that he was Christ; his appearance indicated the vanity 
of belief: he was grave and solemn ; his smile soft, and at the 
same time severe, re lling all familiarity ; his hair was long, 
and hung on each side of his face, which was pale, intelligent, 
and resigned. On his being once taunted with a question, that 
«if he were Christ he Gould break his chain,“ he solemnly re- 
plied, “ Frustra tentaris Dominum tuum.” His whole life 
was a romance of religious excitement. He undertook on foot 
pilgrimages to Cologne and Rome; and made a voy ta 
America for the purpose of converting the Indians : his dori 
nant idea became changed into actual mania, and, on his re- 
turn to France, he announced himself as the Saviour. He was 
taken by the police before the Archbishop of Paris, by whose 
orders he was confined in the Bicétre as either impious or in- 
sane. His hands and feet were loaded with heavy chains, and, 
during twelve years, he bore with napay patience this 
martyrdom and constant sarcasms. Pinel did not attempt to 
reason with him, but ordered him to be unchained in silence, 
directing at the same time that every one should imitate the 
old man's reserve, and never speak to him. This order was 
rigorously observed, and produced on a patient a more decided, 

ect than either chains or dungeon ; he became humiliated by 
the unusual isolation, and, after hesitating for a long time, 
gaan introduced himself to the society of the other patients. 


rom this time his notions became more just and sensible, and 
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in less than a year he acknowledged the absurdity of his pre- 
vious prepossession, and was dismissed from the Bicétre. 

In the course of a few days, Pinel released fifty-three ma- 
niacs from their chains: among them were men of all condi- 
tions and countries; workmen, merchants, soldiers, lawyers, &c. 
The result was beyond his hopes. Tranquillity and harmony 
succeeded to tumult and disorder; and the whole discipline 
was marked with a regularity and kindness which had the most 
favourable effect on the insane themselves ; rendering even the 
most furious the more tractable. 


ARTICLE IX. 


A SKETCH OF THE ACCORDANCE BET-WEEN THE INDUC. 
TIVE PHILOSOPHY OF BACON AND THE APTITUDE OF 
THE HUMAN INTELLECT, AS DEMONSTRATED BY PHRE- 
NOLOGY. By DaxıeL Nose, Member of the Royal College of Sur- 

` geons in London, and President of the Manchester Phrenological Society „. 


In reviewing the history and progress of philosophy and the 
sciences, nothing is more calculated to exeite our interest and 
admiration than the rapidity with which their advancement has 
been characterized for the last 200 years. In tracing their con- 
dition from the remotest periods down to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we shall observe the greatest poverty and destitution. 
During these ages, though the name of philosophy and the name 
of science were by the wise and by the multitude held in almost 
godlike adoration, still,—-except in a few solitary instances, men 
calling themselves philosophers omitted, at least successfully, to 
cultivate the reality. When Copernicus and Galileo appear- 
ed, they were regarded with feelings of hate and awe, so over- 
whelmed were mankind with what appeared to be their boldness 
and impiety in daring to investigate and explain what had pre- 
viously been regarded as inscrutable mysteries. : 

But let us direct our attention to these things as they exist in 
our own day, and how a is the prospect! Mankind 
would almost appear to have obtained the mastery over the na- 
tural laws themselves; so much so, at least, as to be enabled to 
wield them to their own advantage and wellbeing in almost every 
relation of life. When we compare the state of society at the 
present day with that which existed at more remote periods, how 
sensible are we not rendered of the splendid achievement of mo- 
dern science! If we survey the existing state of every civilized 
community, we shall trace in its most intimate relations the vast 
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and beneficial results which have accrued from that rapid ad- 
vance in true philosophy which the last two centuries have wit- 
nessed. 

Now, for the extraordinary alteration in the condition and in 

the practical results of the sciences, there must be some adequate 

cause. And, as we may not inaptly designate ‘ science” to be 

the result of the right application of the human intellect to the 

investigation of nature, we must necessarily look for such cause 

either in the greater intellectual powers of, mankind in modern 

times, or in the improved method in which these powers are ap- 

plied ; for nature has not, in her Jaws at least, undergone any 

observable change within the periods of history. 

How far can the position that the mental faculties of the bu- 
man race have received an accession of native capability within the 
last two hundred years be maintained? To an extent, I humbly 
contend, that would be utterly inadequate to the explanation of 
that rapid flow of the “ onward tide of human improvement,” 
so manifest in more modern times. For if we refer to the works. 
of the leading men of antiquity, as philosophers, poets, orators, 
mathematicians, we shall certainly find nothing to countenance 
the idea of their being furnished with a low grade of intellectual 
capability. It was the method in which the powers of the mind 
were exercised and applied that prevented the advance of true 
philosophy, and the improvement of the sciences ; and it was by 
the propounding and by the application of a new method, that 
man snd were enabled to obtain satisfactory results from their 
scientific labours. 

Before the true nature of that method can be properly appre- 
ciated, it becomes necessary to say a few words relative to the 
philosophy which formerly prevailed. In remote ages, and 
down to a very recent period, philosophers, in exercising their 
intellectual powers in the investigation of scientific truths, de- 
voted themselves almost Sunes to the cultivation of their 
reasoning or reflective faculties, and this, in most cases, to the 
complete neglect of the powers of observation ; and hence, when 
they applied themselves to the solution of any problem in physics 
or in metaphysics, they would run lightly over in their minds 
the few facts with which accident rather than design had made 
them acquainted ; then, by the conception of some false analogy 
they would invent a theory, and ultimately fashion their few facts 
to a fancied accordance with this theory, rather than modify the 
latter so as to agree with the facts. In this most imperfect and 
fallacious method was the human intellect exercised for centu- 
ties ; general axioms being directly raised from a few ill- di 
particulars : and, these being rested upon as unshaken truths, in- 
termediate axioms were attempted to be discovered from them, 
while facts in opposition, when absolutely forced upon the atten- 
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tion, were distorted and misinterpreted, so as to accord with 
preconceived notions, or they were rejected altogether :—it was 
declared that the illusive subtle character of the senses ren- 
dered them unsafe and incomplete ne to the human intellect ; 
that the only sure guide to man was that exalted faculty which 
so nobly distinguished him from the rest of the visible creation, 
the reasoning faculty ; that the senses were only to be regarded 
as the servants of the intellect; and that, as a theory was more 
particularly the offspring of reason, and the perception of a fact 
only that of sense, the daughters of sense must, with all submis- 
sion, yield in humble prostration to the majesty of the daughter 
of reason. It was even held that an observation of nature should 
be doubted rather than a theory of the human reason. Thus 
when there arose a philosopher of great intellectual strength, who, 
having taken a superficial survey of almost the whole range of 
science, invented numberless theories fallacious as plausible, and 
fashioned a comparatively small number of facts into a fancied 
accordance with these theories, the whole world was in admira- 
tion, and stood captivated by the charm ; and thus, for at least two 
thousand years, the real advancement of science was entirel 
suspended, and philosopher and the multitude bowed alike with 
submission to the all but infallible authority of the mighty Aris- 
totle! When men like Galileo or Copernicus advanced their 
new doctrines, they were tested by an appeal not to nature, but 
to the works of the Grecian philosopher! In such a state of 
things the natural powers of mankind could not have their le- 
gitimate direction ; and we find that the philosophy of the middle 
and more remote was almost altogether of the professorial 
and disputatious kind, a method utterly unfit for the investiga- 
tion of truth. : 

As illustrations and obvious instances of the fallaciousness of 
the old system of philosophy, and as proofs of the false and un- 
satisfactory eonclusions to which it led, I will adduce the ancient 
speculations relative to the emmay and constituent princi- 
ples of things, as taught by three of the most celebrated philo- 
sophers of ancient Greece,—Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle. 
They all taught, as an uncontroverted maxim, that “ from no- 
thing nothing is made,” and consequently that matter is eternal ; 
but they varied as to the precise mode in which the existing 
system of the universe came to be fashioned into order. Pytha- 
goras taught that matter was originally destitute of all sensible 
qualities, including form itself; and that, being passive and 

lastic, it was operated upon “ in some era of the ages” by an 
intelligent agent, co-eternal with itself, on the mathematical prin- 
ciple of numerical proportion. He compared the existence of 
matter, in its primary amorphous state, to arithmetical numbers 
before they are rendered visible by figures: Unity,” says he, 
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“ and one are to be distinguished from each other; and unity is 
an abstract conception resembling primary or incorporeal mat- 
ter in its general aggregate ; one appertains to things capable of 
being numbered, and may be compared to matter rendered visi- 
ble under a particular form.” He then associates his theory of 
numbers with the science of music, regarding the latter as a 
branch of numerical science; and-next conceives, that the planets, 
having been formed, move through an elastic ether, and must 

roduce a sound musically exquisite, as their adjustment is per- 
fect and complete ; an idea beautifully employed in a figurative 
sense by Dryden :— 


„From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame began. 

When underneath, a heap 
OFf jarring atoms lay, 

And could not heave her head, 

The tuneful voice was heard from high, 
Arise, ye more than dead ! 

Then hot and cold, and moist and dry, 

In order to their stations leap, 
Aad Music's power ohey. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began ; 

From harmony to harmony. 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

The diapason closing full in man.” 


What Pythagoras called numbers, Plato designated ideas, a 
term that has descended to us, though in a different sense; and 
these he held were operated upon by the wisdom, or as he de- 
nominated it, the logos of the great virst ‘causK ; the logos 
being described as a distinct principle, though an eternal ema- 
nation from the Deity. Thus emanating, he conceived it to be 
the reservoir of ideas or intellectual forms, themselves subsisting 
as real beings, and by the union of the logos with ideas he ac- 
counted for the production of palpable forms as objects of con- 
templation. 

Aristotle, in the acuteness of his perception, immediately saw 
that the hypothesis either of Plato or of Pyth was utterly 
inadequate to solve the question relative to the production of 
the visible world, and he himself proposed a scheme which, in 
the magnitude of its results, and in its influence upon mankind, 
far outrivalled that of his predecessors. He held that the uni- 
verse is the result of four distinct principles all co-eternal, in- 
telligence, matter, form, and space; and that the three latter 
have been eternally acted upon, and thrown into a definite series 
of motions by the principle of “ intelligence,” tantamount to our 
notions of the Deity, and whom he conceives to be himeelf for 
ever at rest in the purest and loftiest circle of the heavens, 
communicating motion, necessarily and essentially, to the circle 
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immediately below him, and so on through a series of ten 
spheres ; the residence of the supreme intelligence being de- 
nominated EMPYREUM ; the next, the PRIMUM MOBILE; then 
the CRYSTALLINE HEAVENS ; beneath, the STARRY HEAVENS ; 
the next seven deriving their names from the revolutions of 
the planets of our solar system; and the Earth forming the 
centre of the whole, itself being subject only to a rocking mo- 
tion; whilst each ascending heaven or circle performed a revo- 
lution round our planet, the whole being completed in the space 
of 25,920 years; and this period was hence denominated the 
ANNUS MAGNUS or GREAT YEAR, and sometimes the PLATONIC 
EAR, as a similar notion was inculcated by Plato. 

It is indeed true, and yet to some must appear almost incre- 
dible, that for ages such doctfines were taught with all the posi- 
tiveness and plausibly with which a science of facts is taught 
in our own day ; and that, with a few exceptions, one or other 
of these systems of the world was in most points universally re- 
ceived with all the acquiescence of implicit belief. To have 
doubted or questioned any important point of the philosophy of 
the day, would have been accounted daring presumption and 
audacious innovation, though indeed every one of the three sys- 
tems of the universe which I have just adduced is so manifest! 
false and destitute of foundation that the simple question, whic 
a child might naturally have propounded, “ How do they know 
it ? would, if persevered in and traced to its consequences, have 
most effectually worsted and confounded hoth the philosophy and 
the philosephers. It is quite obvious, then, that “ the tree being 
known by its fruits,” the speculative system of philosophy is 
most satisfactorily demonstrated to be unsafe, from the complete 
absence of any certainty in its results whenever and wherever it 
has been tried ; and it is most certainly proved to be fallacious 
by the succession of false notions to which, in various ages of the 
world, it has led. 

The method of investigating nature by the previous forma- 
tion of a general theory, Lord Bacon calls the anticipation of 
nature, and this he designates as rash and hasty, and as utterly 
inconsistent with natural ordinances; and the intellect being 
duly exercised upon or 5 he emphatically styles the interpre- 
tation of nature. And yet, when all these things are duly con- 
sidered, it will not excite our surprise that mankind should for 
centuries have chosen toanticipate ratlier than to interpret nature, 
especially when we take into account the corresponding views 
which the metaphysicians took of the human mind itself. This, 
the grand instrument for obtaining, and reservoir for receiving, 
the possessions of all science, was almost universally regarded as 
though it existed only within, and not united to, the body ; its 
dependence in this life upon organization was but rarely hinted 
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at; and to a great extent it was considered that the mind is first 
formed with certain fundamental notions of general principles, 
independent of all experience, or of knowledge gana by the 
senses: and hence, with such a preliminary view of the constitu. 
tion of the thinking principle, it need excite no surprise that 
philosophers should have delighted to reflect upon, speculate 
from, and attempt to trace out, their general notions ; and that, 
with their magnificent views and ideas of the etherial transcend- 
ency of spirit, and the innate grossness of matter, they should 
have disdained, humbly, patiently, and unostentatiously to ob- 
serve nature, and collect fects applying the bridle rather than 
the spur to the bepraised and much vaunted faculty of reason. 

Before dismissing from consideration the ancient system of 
philosophy, it may not be uninteresting to attempt a phrenolo- 
gical analysis of the mode in which the ancients arrived at their 
conclusions, And for this purpose I will take Aristotle's theor 
of the world as an instance. We may regan: then, the Stagi- 
rite, in forming his system, exercising first his Individuality and 
Eventuality, not in the way of particular observation, but of 
general memory, to ascertain the various kinds of existences, and 
modes of existence; he then, by the faculty of Comparison, 
classifies the things remembered and reduces them to four ele- 
mentary principles,—intelligence, matter, form, and space. In 
the progress of the speculation Causality is brought into exer- 
cise, but always in subservience to the prompting of Compari- 
son for lack of materials furnished by Individuality and Eventu- 
ality; and hence, when he speaks of the supreme intelligence 
communicating motive energy to the primum mobile, and this 
again to the sphere immediately below, and so on, who does 
not observe the attempt to establish an analogy between the 
work of the human hands, as Supaya in mechanics, by the 
application of a few of nature’s observed laws, and the origin and 
preservation of the great system of the universe? And who does 
not see at once the absolute inadequacy of such a mental process 
to elucidate or advance the truths of any branch of science ? 

It was reserved for the illustrious Bacon to dissipate and dis- 
perse this false system of philosophy. He it was, who, by an 
acuteness of perception and magnitude of judgment which have 
never been surpassed, and but rarely equalled, hed not only the 

etration to detect the causes of error and retardation in the 
bours of his predecessors, but also the sagacity at once, and 
unaided, to perceive the grounds on which a true interpretation 
of nature could alone be established. And it may witb certain- 
ty be affirmed, that, although the discovery of printing must be 
lowed to have originally given the rene momentum to 
the mental energies and labours of mankind, still the present con- 
dition of the sciences, as conducing to human civilization and 
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improvement, is in a great measure owing to the propounding of 
Lord Bacon's new method of investigating the laws of nature, 
as systematically laid down and explained in his Novum Or- 
ganum Scientiarum.” It is by the application of these doctrines, 
which have a true foundation in the nature of things, that every 
practical improvement in the arts and sciences has been achiev- 
ed; and if one branch of science more than another may be re- 

rded as the result of the application of the Baconian axioms, 
Fhrenology is most indubitably that branch, formed as it is on 
the sure basis of the inductive philosophy. The laws of the hu - 
man mind in relation to external nature, the wonderful intellec- 
tual powers of Bacon had at once the grasp to comprehend ; and 
when we observe (the mind itself having become a matter of 
science) how beautifully the method of induction, as laid down 
by Bacon, accords with the observed laws and aptitude of the 
human intellect as demonstrated by Phrenology, our wonder and 
admiration for the man who, unaided by Phrenology, could do so 
much, need scarcely recognise any limits—so fine an example of 
the grandeur of the human intellect in its most exalted condition 
did this truly great man present, and so perseveringly and ef- 
fectually to the improvement of the human race were his mighty 
energies spplied, 

The aphorism with which the great father of modern philo- 
sophy opens his Novum Organum,” runs thus :—*“ Man, who 
is the servant and interpreter of nature, can act and understand 
no farther than he has, either in operation or in contemplation, 
observed of the method and order of nature.” This maxim, in 

int of fact, embraces the whole system of induction; but 
Bacon follows it out, enters into details of the causes of the 
slow and imperfect progress of the sciences up to his own day, 
and then propounds his own method for their surer advance- 
ment, and illustrates his positions by actual instances—havin 
himself set the example of what, in those days, seemed to be the 
humble occupation of observing, collecting, and recording facts, 
and affirming nothing as a general proposition, which ever 
fact, in an individual series, did not confirm. Nor let this 
method be regarded as self-evident, and needing no Bacen to 
point it out as the only sure means of originating and advanc- 
Ing science ; for let it be remembered that, for ages, though it 
must constantly have been seen that every actual discovery had 
its basis upon these principles, still of its existence as a method, 
as a system demonstrating every other to be imperfect and fal- 
lacious, mankind seemed not to have an idea; and hence, to 
Bacon is due the full measure of that homage which almost 
every school of philosophy in the world is now anxious to ren- 
der to him. For, in his own emphatic language, men first 
conceive it incredible that any such discovery should be made; 
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but after it is once made, they again think it incredible that it 
was not found out before.” 

I will now attempt, in a very few words, to give a general 
notion of the inductive philosophy, as propounded in the 
Novum Organum Scientiarum.” It is there laid down that, 
before an axiom is established, all the facts relative to any 
given subject, which can be collected, must be brought toge- 
ther, and every affirmation which they imply be embodied in a 
general proposition ; that such parts of the proposition as indi- 
vidual facts in the series are found to negative, must be re- 
moved, and what is left as constantly affirmed must be re- 
ceived as an axiom formed by experience, itself the director in 
the contriving of new experiments; and as, in the progress of 
experiment, some circumstance may transpire invalidating cer- 
tain points of the axiom, so must it be modified as to recognise 
the exception. As an example, suppose the subject of inquiry 
to be the effect of cold, or deprivation of heat, upon the dimen- 
sions of liquid substances: let us suppose the collection of all 
the previously observed facts, and what is the general affirma- 
tion left, after a moderately inquisitorial examination of the 
series? This proposition may be sup to stand as the 
axiom to lead to new observations,—As heat is withdrawn from 
liquids, their dimensions decrease. This, then, is taken as the 

uide to further experiments, and in the progress of these it is 
Pund that, whilst water obeys the suppost general law until 
the reduction of temperature is brought to 40° Fahrenheit, on 
its arrival at that point, a slight and gradual increase in di- 
mensions takes place, until the freezing point is attained, and 
this fact creates a necessity for revising the axiom ; itself, in its 
renewed condition, continuing the ever faithful index, by the 
aid of which persevering observation and experiment must be 
conducted. 

In the above few sentences, I have slightly sketched the rule 
laid down for the investigation and improvement of the sciences ; 
and a moment's reflection will at once lead the mind to recog- 
nise in it the only method in which human knowledge has ever 
been, or ever can be, truly obtained or advanced. And its 
striking accordance with the natural laws of the human intel- 
lect will be obvious to every one who has directed the most 
cursory attention to the subject of Phrenology. 

In what particular way, however, it may be asked, is the ac- 
cordance between Phrenology and the inductive philosoph 
rendered manifest? As Phrenology, when well e 
specifies the relations subsisting between the various faculties 
of the mind and the various objects and-modes of existence in 
external nature; and as these relations are found exactly to ac- 
cord with those which Bacon recognises in his philosophy ; so 
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may the accordance be at once made out. By way of illustra- 
tion:—it is known to all phrenologists, that our simple and 
primary notions of things result from impressions being made, 
through the senses, upon the faculty of Individuality, and up- 
on those communicating notions of the qualities of objects ; 
then the faculties of Eventuality, Locality, and Time, receiv- 
ing their materials, on which to operate, from the faculties of 
which I have just spoken, furnish the mind with ideas of rela- 
tion, whether in reference to circumstance, situation, or dura- 
tion; then we have the faculty of Comparison observing the 
analogies existing between notions received through the various 
media; and lastly, the laws of the mutations of objects and 
their relations being duly observed, and the whole being fairly 
classified, and their analogies recognised, we have Causality 
noting the true connection, in the way of efficiency, between 
one event and another, — and, the invariability of succedence and 
precedence being observed, pronauncing the precedent efficient 
as a cause to. the succedent, which is the effect. And only by 

recognition of the true relation, as to cause and effect, 
amongst a series of circumstances, can a true axiom be esta- 
blished ; but when once fairly fixed, it forms an infallible guide, 
as a basis of experiment, to illimitable improvement. Thus, I 
will attempt to analyze the process which would occur in the 
mind of a Baconian student, in the supposed investigation rela- 
tive to the effect of cold on fluids. I assume that nothing, as 
a general principle at least, is known upon the subject, when 
the student commences with his inquiry. Does he start with 
some preconceived theory, or assumed general principle, built 
upon a false pened ? Does he, from remembering the effect 
Fa a gradual withdrawal of heat from many of the ordinary 
materials in general use, start with the general axiom, that 
fluids gradually and sensibly harden, in the proportion in which 
heat is withdrawn? Does he, from this axiom, erected on a 
false foundation, attempt to deduce ten thousand intermediate 
propositions, without once deigning to prosecute so vulgar an 
affair as the conduct of an experiment? No. The Aristotelian 
would do all these things, and his labours would be fruitless. 
But the sober and persevering student of the present day would, 
first of all, apply his faculties of Individuality and Eventuality, 
and the other perceptive powers, to the collection of all the 
facts relating to the subject, which were within his reach ; the 
faculty of Comparison, in the first instance, might suggest cer- 
tain methods of experiment as a means of observing the abso- 
lute influence of cold upon fluids; and, after having gone 
through a sufficiently lengthened series of experiments, Causa- 
lity would intuitively perceive and declare the general affirma- 
tion afforded by the whole series, But the cautious spirit of 
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the Baconian would not be satisfied with this: he would vary 
the experiment; he would torture nature to elicit the truth; at 
every step where the fact rendered it necessary, he would apply 
the pruning-knife to the general affirmation; and, when the 
invariableness of the sequence was fairly made out, he would 
form his axiom, and declare, that “ as heat is withdrawn from 
fluids, their dimensions decrease.“ Having established an axiom, 
he starts again with renewed ardour, and resumes the race of 
experiment and observation. In a short time, he discovers the 
anomaly afforded by water on being reduced to 40° Fahren- 
heit ; and here he remodels his axiom and resumes his philoso- 
phical course. This way of arriving at a general conclusion is 
the “ method of induction.” 

There is, however, another most important consideration to 
be estimated in the investigation of science ; and that is, that 
the mind of the inquirer mes thoroughly freed from all 
wayward conceits anil preconceived notions ; and that ‘he be- 
comes as a little child as he enters the portals of philosophy.” 
For this purpose, Bacon points out the nature and the source 
of those mischievous prejudices which possess the human mind, 

‘and so take root therein, that truth can hardly enter: these 

prepossessions he designates idols; they are well known, and 
can be traced to abuses of the faculties as distinguished by 
Phrenology. 

Now, on comparing the old and the new systems of philoso- 
phy, will there be a difference of opinion as to which is that 
one which leads to truth, in its immediate results, and to the 
advancement of human civilization in its consequences? The 
outlines of the two systems need only be presented to the un- 
biassed decisions of common sense, and the “ method of induc- 
tion” will at once be declared to be that whose true foundation 
is nature, and natural ordinances. Speculation and hypothesis 
may amuse, delight, and surprise mankind ; and in former days 
fame and honour would have been their handmaids: but the 
time is now gone by, and every one who would reap the re- 
ward must be industrious at seed-time. And here I will again 

uote, from the Novum Organum,” an aphorism regarding 

e evidences of true philosophy :—“ Signs are also to be taken 
from the progress and increase of philosophies and the sciences ; 
for things planted in nature will grow and enlarge; but things 
founded in opinion will differ ade not thrive. And, therefore, 
if the ancient doctrines had not been like plants plucked up and 
severed from their roots, but still adhered to the womb of na- 
ture, and were fed by her, that could not have happened which 
we tee has happened for these two thousand years ; the sciences 
still remaining where they were, and almost in the same condi- 
tion, without any considerable improvement ; nay, they rather 
flourished most in their original authors, and afterwards de- 
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clined. On the contrary, the mechanic arts which are founded 
in nature and the light of experience, and remaining pregnant, 
as it were, with spirit, so long as they continue to please, are 
ever upon their increase and growth; being first rude, then 
fashioned, and, lastly, polished and perpetually improved.” 

I do not know a better illustration of the value of the two 
systems of philosophy, than that afforded by a comparison of 
the labours of the metaphysicians and the phrenologists—the 
proceeding of the former having been to rise from a few parti- 
culars to the most general axioms, and these being rested upon 
as truths, to attempt the formation of intermediate axioms; and 
the latter, raising axioms from an extended series of observa- 
tions, and, by a gradual ascent, arriving at the most general con- 
clusions. The metaphysicians, like their philosophical prede- 
cessors of the ancient world, erred in making their few facts 
bend to their assumed general notions; and hence, whole sys- 
tems rested, almost exclusively, upon the opinions of their 
founders—systems which “ will differ and not thrive.” For 
example, Descartes and Malebranche assumed the doctrine of 
innate ideas, almost as a postulate; and, their metaphysical 
system hinging altogether upon this assumption, it necessarily- 
followed that the next ingenious man who could expose the fal- 
lacy of the assumed general principle, would entirely supersede 
the authority of former systems: for here, there was no associa- 
tion or accumulation of labour, no gradual advancement, no 
being “ first rude, then fashioned, and, lastly, polished, and 

rpetually improved.” All was perfect and complete until 
utterly demolished! Bacon, in confuting the false philoso- 
phy, has the following passage, which will admirably apply to 
the metaphysician:— When a person goes upon an inquiry, 
in the first place he searches out and peruses what has been 
said upon it by others ; in the next place, adds his own thoughts 
thereto; and lastly, with great struggle of the mind, solicits 
and invokes, as it were, his own spirit, to deliver him of ora- 
cles: which is a method entirely destitute of foundation, and 
rolls wholly upon opinions.“ How different is the proceeding 
and the progress of the phrenologist! Does he start by assum- 
ing any thing? Does he let the suggestion of his own fancy 
dictate to him those matters on which he relies as truth? Does 
he, with great struggle of mind, invoke his spirit to deliver him 
of oracles? He does none of these things; but, for what he 
actually does, let us refer to the history of the labours of Dr 
Gall. What, then, was the first proceeding of this true philo- 
sopher, and that which ultimately led to the discovery of Phre- 
nology? In the true Baconian spirit, he first made numerous 
observations upon the peculiar talents and dispositions of indi- 
viduals, and, at the same time, noted a correspondence in the 
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shape of the head; and, on a peculiar form of head being ob- 
served to be notably and repeatedly coincident with some pecu- 
liarity of talent or disposition, he inferred the probability of the 
existence of a definite relation between the two conditions; and, 
the facts unequivocally warranting the probability of the infe- 
rence, it was made the guide-post to further observation ; and 
when facts abundantly multiplied, and all in corroboration, the 
3 axiom was induced, recognising a necessary relation 

tween form of head and peculiarity of mind. By this pro- 
ceeding, Phrenology is rendered a science of accumulation,— 
the labours of one being transferable to the use of another ; 
and thus, all studying from the same source—the Book of Na- 
ture,—axioms may be established, raised, and daily rendered 
of a more general nature, according as observations, the mate- 
rials of induction, increase, multiply, and accumulate. Hence, 
unlike metaphysical science, Phrenology may be first rude, 
then fashioned, and lastly polished, and perpetually improved.” 


ARTICLE X. 


THE CLERGY VINDICATED FROM THE CHARGE OF HOS- 
TILITY TO THE DIFFUSION OF SCIENCE; being an Answer 
to the Pamphlet of Mr H. G. Waionr. By as Purtxorocist. Edin- 
burgh, John Anderson, Jun. 1836. 


Tus pamphlet, under the imposing title of The Clergy 
Vindicated,” ph intended asa re Iy to Article X. in the last num- 
ber of the Phrenological Journal, being Remarks on the religious 
objections to Science and Phrenology, afterwards published 
separately, 

The object of that article was to point out the utter ground- 
lessness of these objections. The prospectus of the Scottish 
Christian Herald was referred to, as exemplifying the uneasy 
feeling that existed on the subject; and Drs Chalmers and 
Buckland, and the Quarterly Review, were summoned to bear 
witness to the truth of the general proposition, which they did 
in very distinct terms, The great improvement which secular 
knowledge had wrought ou the whole tone and spirit of the human 
mind was pointed out, and thiseffect traced to itscause by the aidof 
Phrenology ; next, some of the principal objections, by inference, 
against Phrenology, and which stand in the way of an examina- 
tion of the facts on which it is based, were stated and replied to; 
and lastly, the unfounded notion that Phrenology usurps the 
place of Religion was noticed. 

All this appears to have given great offence to the writer of 
the pamphlet of which the title is prefixed. Whether it was the 
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truth of the remarks, vouched by such unquestionable evidence, 
that nettled him (unconsciously, of course), it is not for me to 
say ; but were one to judge from the petty personalities and the 
quality aa 1 call it—argument that pervade the papie, 
certainly something approaching to conviction would force itself 
on the mind that this was the case. 

He announces tv the world that he has doubts whether my 
antagonist has had fair play in the encounter, and says, We 
must summon him to the field again.” Satisfied that without 
his aid the Church would be in danger, he stretches out his 
tecting arm to the clergy, and bids them cheer up, for that he 
is their friend, and will vindicate them from all the libels that 
truth ever uttered. Accordingly, throwing around him the 
cloak of A Phrenologist, away he marches with his protégés 
to the field to enact the part of the eighth champion of Europe. 
His opponent stood in the open field, feeling that 


Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just ;” 


but not so thought our champion, who, remembering Falstaff’s 
catechism, that though honour “ pricked him on,” honour might 
„ prick him off” also,—exclaimed, with his prudent prototype, 
9 Pu none of it.“ Accordingly, skulking under shelter, out 
come : 


„The slings and arrows of outrageous John,” 


with the charge of “ unfair” pinned to one—of “ unhallowed” 
to another—of “ conscience-stricken” to a third—and so on; 
and when we look round to find the author of all this, we see 
the cloak of “ A Phrenologist” held up on a pole to answer the 
charge. Now, independently of the poor compliment which this 
is paying to the clergy, from the implied mistrust in the good- 
ness of his cause, it appear not a little despicable in a per- 
son to throw out such charges, and at the same time sneak away 
from the merited contempt which the exposure of their injustice 
and abeurdity would have showered upon him.“ 

At the very commencement of the pamphlet there is a ludi- 
crous mistake—of the printer of course—by which the writer is 
made to assume a false character. The printer makes him say 
that he assumes “ the office of umpire.” (P. 1.) This awkward 
blunder is 20 palpable, even in the very first paragraph, that we 
immediately turn to the “ errata” to find the printer’s amende 
honorable to the libelled feelings of the writer, in the shape of 
“ For umpire read champion or partisan ;” but, will it be credit- 


è The author of “ The Clergy Vindicated” reproaches me with being un- 
known in the republic of letters. This charge, of course, could come with 
effect only from a person of literary note ; but here it comes, curiously enough, 
from a writer who has not even a name. 
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ed, not a word can be found, and the champion’s shame and 
vexation, and his virtuous indignation against Messrs Neill and 
Company, may be imagined. Truly this is vexatious, I admit. 
But, as he cannot be more desirous than I am of his being seen 
in his true character, I will do him all justice by acquitting him, 
as I now do, and as I am sure his readers will do, of the slightest 
appearance of the cool, lukewarm feeling of an umpire. Let 
bim comfort himself by thinking, that his leaning to one side is 
obvious from first to last ; and, with this assurance, he may bid 
his conscience lie still. In fact, the very title shews he is no um- 
pire— The Clergy Vindicated.” Had he meant to call himself 
an “ umpire,” the pamphlet would have shown him to be guilty 
of such gross want of candour and fair-dealing, as to have 
merited the severest reprobation ; while, by his self-election to 
the office of vindicator merely, he is only chargeable with con- 
summate assurance and hardihood, in presuming to rebuke Dr 
Chalmers and other eminent members of the church. Take an 
example or two. Thus writes Dr Chalmers (using, as a friend, 
the language of warning and reproof): “ Those narrow and in- 
tolerant professors (he is speaking of certain of the clergy) who 
take an alarm at the very sound and semblance of philosophy, 
and feel as if there were an utter irreconcilable antipathy be- 
tween its lessons on the one hand, and the soundness and piety 
of the Bible on the other.“ Now let us hear his Vindicator on 
this subject. He says (p. 1), „Of all the devices resorted to 
for the purpose of undermining the influence of the clergy, we 
know of none more characteristic of those who boast themselves 
the enlightened advocates of liberality, or more calculated to 
effect their unballowed object, than that of arraigning the 4 
mer before the tribunal of public opinion as enemies to the difu- 
sion of knowledge.” Take Dr Chalmers again: It were well, 
I conceive, for our cause, that the latter (the intolerant profes- 
sors) could become a little more indulgent on this subject; that 
they gave up a portion of thoee ancient and hereditary prepoe- 
sessions which go so far to cramp and enthral them.”} Hear the 
Doctor's Vindicator again (p. 1): Were the clergy indeed to 
deem it worth their while to refute every idle calumny which is 
circulated against them, their task would be an endless one.” 
Now, as these sentiments of Dr Chalmers were before the Vindi- 
cator when he penned his remarks, it would thus appear, that, 
while he pretends to vindicate the church, he is in reality making 
a target of one of her most gifted sons. A pretty vindication 
this truly! Well may the Church, seeing herself at the mercy 
of so weak a brother, exclaim, Save me from my friends !“ 

In the“ Remarks,” I quoted a passage from the prospectus 


* Preface to Dr Chalmers's Astronomical Discourses. 
t Loe. cit. 
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of the Christian Herald, in which the writer spoke of „ all sorts 
of literary machinery,”—inter alia, school-books, libraries of 
knowledge for use or entertainment,”—as being set in motion 
for purposes all but “ hostile to the Gospel.” 

The vindicator attempts to defend this and similar passages, 
and tells us that the objection is taken not to teachers of truth, 
but of error ; and he gives us a dissertation upon the various 
disguises which the Prince of Darkness,” as the head teacher, 
adopts when he has work in hand ; the inference from all which 
is, that these . school-books” are some of . Satan’s ministers.” 
Now, only imagine a poor innocent Latin or Greek grammar 
get in motion” to overthrow the Gospel! Imagine the Prince 
of Darkness couching, like a deer-stalker, amongst the declen- 
sions or conjugations, till the unhappy boy comes within reach ! 
I suppose we shall have penna penne, and amo amavi amatum 
amare, now freely translated thus: The Gospel is an old 
wife’s fable.” To be sure there may be danger in such an 
example of a rule of syntax as this Descensus averni fa- 
cilis est.” There, if any where, the Devil ought to be met 
with going “ to and fro,” or up and down his descensus” or 
inclined laia Imagine also such works as Insect Archi- 
tecture” being full of evil purposes! It is well that no proof 
has been Mpa on, the subject; vague assertion is the 
thing to stick by in such cases. Well might Dr Fletcher 
exclaim, It argues rather a sickly kind of piety in the ad- 
vocates of revealed truth to be thus tremblingly alive to every 
imaginary encroachment ;” and “ it seems to me to betray even 
some degree of infidelity to be so morbidly tenacious of the 
faith.”* 

- But let us even suppose that the charge is true; that 
Satan, by a refinement in policy hitherto unknown, has insti- 
gated these individuals to write a series of admirable works on 
moral and intellectual science, for the accomplishment of 
his deep-laid machinations”—what will be the result? To as- 
certain this, we must take a look at Satan’s objects. What 
are they? According to St Paul, they are murder, adultery, 
strife, hatred, envyings,” &c. &c. Now, to produce these works, 
the Devil must stimulate the propensities, and bring them up 
to a white heat, whilst he also takes care to keep the mind in a 
state of ignorance as to the uses and abuses of all its faculties. 
Such being his purposes,” how does he set about attaini 
them? Why, he endeavours to strengthen the intellectual an 
moral powers, and to check the abuses of the propensities. In- 
stead of resorting to his old-fashioned policy of rousing the pas- 
sions and misleading the judgment, he now, under the vindi- 


* Discourse on the Importance of the Study of Physiology, p. 15. 
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cator's theory, checks the ions and enlightens the judgment. 
‘Those not a the secret Peal imagine — he was ut eg 
himself by thus opening the eyes of his pupils, —tliat in every 
step of his instructions he was removing them farther and far- 
ther from his reach. But this, the vindicator tells us, is quite a 
mistaken idea; on the contrary, the Devil is making philosoph 
* subservient to his designs.” As the vindicator has the ad. 
vantage of us in this view, we must wait patiently until the march 
of intellect overtake us. 

It is true that I suggested the possibility of Phrenology being 
the chief science aimed at—not certainly from any hint in the 
prospectus, which was directed broadly and distinctly against “all 
sorts of literary machinery,” specifying seven or eight different 
* sorts,” in addition to the resources of the lecturer's desk, 
the platform, and the press” generally ; but simply because, the 
charge against “ all sorts” being utterly ridiculous, Phrenology 
was at the present day bearing the brunt of the attacks that for- 
merly were directed against Astronomy and Geology. 

The vindicator alleges that only phrenologists have considered 
the charge of seeking to undermine the Gospel, as levelled against 
them. Let us, however, see what Dr Fyfe, a lecturer on Che- 
mistry, says to his audience: “ Their instructors, while labour- 
ing in their vocations among them, had been assailed as tendin 
to disseminate principles bordering on infidelity,”* &. An 
we have shewn what opinion was entertained by Dr Fletcher, a 
lecturer on Physiology. 

It has been mentioned, that in the Remarks” some of the 
principal objections by inference against Phrenology were stated 
and answered. In noticing the first of these, namely, That 
Phreno cannot be true, because its doctrines are inconsistent 
with revelation,” the vindicator asks if it is / fair or honest” to 

t the objectors stating this as their * sole” objection. 
Now, what I etated was, that such an inferential objection pre- 
vented some from investigating the facts on which Phrenology is 
based; that, as the world was examining the subject on its 
merits, such an objection was useless if the objectors wished to 
retain their influence ; and that they ought therefore at once to 
try the science by its facts. I see nothing in this that is not quite 
“ fair or honest.” Had the objection been a link in a chain of 
argument, I could have understood the meaning of the remark, 
but as it was merely an insulated preliminary point that stood in 
the way, the vindicator's commentaries on it appear to be some- 
what hypercritical : besides, he knows, or ought to know, that the 
objections on the ground of fact have been repeatedly answered. 
But in future, when I notice any one objection, I suppose there 


See Dr Fyfe's concluding Lecture, reported in the Edinburgh Chronicle 
of May 7. 1836. 
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must be added“ Here take in such and such replies, remarks, 
answers, observations, &c. &c. on all the objections against Phre- 


nology.” 

. The next objection which I noticed was, that “ the cultivators 
of science” were said to be merely men of this generation.” 
The vindicator is pleased to say that this is a creation of my 
& distempered fancy,” and adds, we are bold to deny that he 
ever heard the cultivators of science, as such, stigmatised as ‘ men 
of this generation. 

I agree with the vindicator that he is “ bold to deny” this. 
What says Dr Chalmers in the passage above quoted ? Why, he 
accuses the “ intolerant professors” of believing that the truths 
of science were hostile to the truths of the Bible, —implying, of 
course, that they must believe the cultivators of science, as such, 
to be “ men of this generation.“ But the vindicator's boldness 
extends so far as to contradict himself. He says (p. 9), “ If 
science be unaccompanied by religion i. e. science strictly as 
such], and gains an entrance into minds which have not previ- . 
ously been visited by religion |still as such alone], we behold 
nothing but melancholy examples of the apostolical aphorism, 
that koowledge puffeth up, and thereby engenders a spirit of 
hostility to the Gospel.” So that, in plain English, the vindicator 
does himself stigmatise the cultivators of science (in the strictest 
sense) as such, as being “ men of this generation.” This he 
even does a second time, again contradicting himself, when he 
-speaks (p. 9) of “ scientific men of eminence” (i. c. cultivators 
of science as such), as . deists,” i. e. in his view “ men of this 

eration.” i 

The third objection which I combajed was, that“ Whether 
Phrenology- was true or not, it was inconsistent with revelation, 
and therefore dangerous.” The vindicator asks when I ever 
heard any rational being maintain this. That the beings were 
“ rational” I certainly never said or imagined ; but that the 
vindicator considers them “ rational,” may be inferred from the 
fact of his advocating their views. To recur to Dr Chalmers as 
last quoted—he accuses his brethren of believing philosophy (he 
is speaking of the ¢reths of philosophy) to be inconsistent with 
revelation. Dr Buckland* does also; and, as usual, the vindi- 
cator answers himself. He insinuates that the “ scientific” men 
of eminence (therefore rational“) have become deists through 
their science. It follows that they must consider that scienee 
“ inconsistent with revelation” as interpreted by the vindicator. 
Again, the writer in the Presbyterian Magazine insists upon “ phi- 
oy being tested by revelation.” Now, if Phrenology could 
be disproved by facts, he would not have been driven to such an 
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unphilosophical position. If, on the other hand, its established 
results were consistent with his views of revelation, he would 
obviously have said so. The inference from his language there- 
fore is, that he coneiders Phrenol true, and yet inconsistent 
with his views of revelation. I might go on quoting authorities, 
and proving these positions ; but it would be idle to go further. 

Of course I do not notice any of the weak or unphrenological 
opinions or statements in the pamphlet, which do not concern 
me. I leave the vindicator to go on contradicting himself ;—as, 
for example, where he lays it down that “ to the mind unenlight- 
ened by science the Bible in most cases is not a dead letter, and 
then adds, that during the dark ages of the Church there were 
only a few” who were truly religious ;—that is, the Bible in 
most cases was a dead letter. 

H. G. Waiokr. 


ARTICLE XI. 
CASE OF JOHN LINN, A PARRICIDE. 


Severa years ago a cast of the head of John Linn of Belfast, 
who had been found guilty of parricide, was presented to the 
Phrenological Society by Dr M‘Donnell of that town; aud as 
the head is a remarkable one, we were induced to make inquiry 
into the history and character of the criminal. Through the 
kindness of an intelligent Lae te of Belfast, Mr John Gret- 
tan, by whom the case was carefully investigated, we are enabled 
to lay the following particulars before our readers. 

The circumstances of the crime for which Linn was tried are 
thus narrated in The Belfast Commercial Chronicle of 1st Sep- 
tember 1833 :— 

% About one o'clock the iubabitante near the house of Wil- 
liam Linn, turner and wheelwright in Smithfield, were alarmed 
by screams and shouts from the house. John Linn, commonly 
known by the name of Lippy Linn, a tall powerful man, was 
obeerved with a hatchet destroying the furniture of the house, 
breaking the windows, crockery, &c. ; and two women and two 
boys rushed out of the house, exclaiming that John had mur- 
dered his father. The ele ran to 75 Court - house, 8 oe 
magistrates were sitting, and a party of police was immediately 
desired to proceed to the spot. At this time they found the 
door belted ; the unfortunete wretch had retreated to the back 
houses, and was, in his piris destroying all the windows he 
could come at witb the hatchet. On ps up a few steps into 
a small workshop, they found the old man lying on his face, 
weltering in his blood, and quite dead. The murderer, after 
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smashing everything he could meet, proceeded to the top of a 
wall, but finally surrendered himself, and was taken before the 
magistrates, where he freely acknowledged having taken his fa- 
ther's life, and was forthwith committed to the county jail. On 
the inquest, Arthur Murphy, who worked as a journeyman with 
the deceased, deposed, that about one o'clock he and an appren- 
tice were at work in the shop with the deceased, when John 
Linn came in; and when he had stood for a little while, he 
asked for his hammer and tools; his father said he had none 
belonging to him. John then took down the lark’s cage and 
said it was his, for he had bought seed for it; the deceased said 
he would pay him for the seed. John then threw the cage with 
the bird in it upon the floor, and jumping upon it smashed it 
to pieces; he then took up the hatchet and struck his father, 
who was not saying or doing any thing at the time.* The de- 
ceased was a man universally esteemed in his station, and mani- 
fested great affection towards his wretched son, who was of very 
irregular habits, and subject to sudden gusts of ungovernable 
passion. We have heard that since his committal the wretched 
man has evinced great contrition, and solemnly declares, that 
when he went to his father’s, he had not the most remote inten- 
tion of hurting him, far less of taking his life. When in cus- 
tody, and about to be removed, he asked permission to go and 
take leave of his father, for he had killed him. 

„% March 18. 1883. Carrickfergus Court-house.— Arthur 
Murphy, after giving evidence much to the same effect as the 
foregoing, was cross-examined.—‘ Was in Linu's workshop when 
prisoner came in ; he appeared in a very wild state, foaming at 
the mouth, and quite deranged-looking ; saw him the Saturday 
before, and heard him shouting that he was mad ; saw him once in 
Liverpoolin the same state,—he was singing, and all at once turn- 
ed round and said he would go and kill some man; locked thedoor 
then and kept him in. Rachel Peel examined. The prisoner 
is her brother; has known him for some time back to have ex- 
hibited symptoms of derangement of mind ; he had at one time 
a fracture of the head, about three years ago last November ; 
he said at one time that his father had purchased poison, and 
that she (witness) was to poison his sons; the Saturday before 
the death, she observed something particular in his conduct ; he 
came into the workshop and said, Lord Jesus! I am going 
mad ; bound a handkerchief round his head, and then jump- 
ed up and said he would destroy them all; witness ran out and 
fainted.’ The prisoner was acquitted on the ground of insanity.” 


It may be necessary to remark, tbat, after striking his father with the 
hatchet, he then stabbed him with a chisel, and that it was the latter wound 
zbi caused his death; but the details are unimportant, and too long to be 
cop id 
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Mr Grattan gives the result of his own inquiries in the fol- 
lowing sentences :— 

In addition to these facts, extracted from a public journal, 
I learned from Mr Wales, the surgeon who attended the in- 
quest, and who knew Linn well, that he was a celebrated pu- 
gilist, cock-fighter, &c. He also informed me, that after the 
murder he asked Linn what could have induced him to commit 
such an act, and that Linn replied, < his father had not dealt 
fairly by him; implying that he had given away property which 
should have been his, whereas the fact was he had wes parti- 
cularly liberal to him. 

“ When informed, however, that his father was actually dead, 
he was seized with remorse, ‘ and his grief, says Mr Wales, 
vas not merely boisterous ; he absolutely roared like a bull, so 
that I had considerable difficulty in controlling him.’ 

“ He understood him in general to be much attached to his wife 
and children, except when under the influence of one of those 
< gusts of passion,’ or when excited by drink, to which he was 
addicted, having at one time kept a public house or spirit-ehop. 
He was considered, as far as Mr Wales knew, to be an excel- 
lent mechanic ; but, in consequence of his violent and quarrel- 
some disposition, the workmen in his father’s shop frequently 
refused to work along with him. 

* Dr M‘Donnell, who is the medical attendant of the lunatic 
asylum, where Linn is at present confined, most kindly gave me 
such information as he possessed concerning him, and also a 
ticket of admission for Mr Wales and myself to see him. From 
Dr M‘Donnell’s account, it would appear that Linn did not 
manifest any extraordinary violence of temper early in life—not 
until he was sent to school, where, in consequence of a deformity 
in his lip, which had been operated on for double hare-lip, he 
acquired the nickname of Lippy Linn,’ which sobriquet has 
attached to him through life. Irritated by this circumstance, he 
used to be continually engaged in boxing matches with his 
schoolfellowe, until he became quite expert as a pugilist, and 
in consequence, when more advanced in life, became an amateur, 
attending prize-fights, & e. and pens his money in takin 
lessons in the < science.’ Possessed of great bodily stren 
and prowess, he then became the champion of the orangemen, 
of which society he was a member, being put forward upon all 
occasions to fight their battles and bully their 5 And 
to these circumstances Dr M. Donnell is inclined to attribute the 
formation of his character. Of course, no phrenologist can ad- 
. mit the soundness of the deduction, though he must acknow- 
ledge the terrific influence which such a course of training must 
have had · upon naturally strong animal propensities. I consider 
it but honest, however, to give my information exactly as I re- 
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ceived it, and as nearly as possible in the very words. On the 
subject of religion, he and the Doctor had had a conversation, 
in which he stated himself to be an orthodox presbyterian, and 
intimately acquainted with the tenets of that sect; indeed, he 
considered himself quite an expert theologian, and offered to 
discuss the merita of the fice articles with any one. 

„When Mr Wales and I went to the asylum, we found him 
engraving a seal which he had formed, with considerable neat- 
ness and ingenuity, out of common limestone, by means of a 

n-knife. 

a He at first appeared to dislike being recognised, but when 
Mr Wales made himself known to him, he exhibited no repug- 
nance to enter into conversation with us. He said he always loved 
his father, and would have done any thing for bim; but that his 
sister had turned him, the father, against him, and was the cause 
of their quarrelling, and getting him put out of the house, where 
he thought he had as much right to be as any of them. 

„He expressed great anxiety to obtain his liberty, that he 
might provide by his own industry for his children, instead of 
having them, as they are at present, in the poor-house. He was 
most anxious to convince Mr Wales that he was not insane, and 
had been perfectly free from any thing even like temporary in- 
sanity since his admission into the asylum, in consequence, as he 
himself stated, of having nothing to excite him, and never bemg 
allowed to spirituous drink ; indeed, he expressed himself 
80 convi of its uncontrollable influence upon him, that he 
said he would never again taste it. From the size of his Con- 
structiveness, I was induced to ask him whether he was a good 
workman ; upon which he mentioned, as a proof of his dexterity, 
that he had frequently cleared twelve shillings a-day at his busi- 
ness. He expressed great affection for his wife and children. 
As we were surrounded by several of the inmates of the esta- 
blishment, and as the defect in his lip rendered it difficult for us 
to understand what he said, we were unable to converse as freely 
as might have been wished : our information derived from him- 
self, therefore, is but trifling ; as far as it goes, however, it corro- 
borates the testimony of the others. He did not like to be 
questioned about the ‘ unfortunate occurrence,’ as he uniformly 
termed it, and we could not with any delicacy press him upon the 
subject. At present his conduct is correct, and he is described 
as being obliging, amiable, and particularly industrious, never 
choosing to be idle. He was extraordinarily solicitous to con- 
tradict an erroneous report. which he stated had been circulated 
concerning him, and which charged him with having torn and 
destroyed the Bible before that unfortunate occurrence.’ He 
repeated this several times, evidently regarding it as a more 
heinous offence than the crime of which he was actually guilty. 

“A person of the name of Gibson, a very intelligent man, 
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who occasionally works for me, tells me that he knew Linn in- 
timately, and for many years; that, when sober, he was very 
‘ood-natured, and very fond of his wife and children, but that 
rink set him mad; that at the best, however, he was uncertain 
and pa Phases in his temper; that he had been well schooled,’ 
and could read and write; but that, in spite of his ‘ education’ 
(Query, is not schooling’ the more appropriate word ?), he had 
always a peculiarly rough coarse way of speaking, and a taste 
for low vulgar language and pursuits.” 
Linn’s head is a large one; the 
breadth is extraordinary, and the 
whole basilar region enormously 
developed. The temporal muscles 
are larger than usual, but after NN 
making ample allowance for this, - ‘SS 
the size of the subjacent organs 
appears inordinate. The head is SO 
of that globular kind which is so 
unequivocally indicative of a great C3 ) 
ee of the lateral or- 
gans. These observations will be 
rendered more plain by the fol- 
lowing statement of the dimensions 
of the cast taken from the shaven 


Inches, 
Greatest circumference of Head, 233 
From Occipital Spine to Individu- 
ality, over the top of the Head, 14} 
essees Far to Ear vertically over 
the top of the head, + « M 
— P rogenitiveness to In- 
dividuality, in a straight line, 8 
weese Concentrativeness to Com- 


parison, ©. 8 > 71 
PR Ear to „ 5 
8885 Individuality, - bf 


—y 2.2. Benevolence, 6 
—tl 2 — — — . Veneration, . . 6 
- 6 

6 


tiveness, 5 . . . i 
. . Secretiveness to Secretiveness, 7 
— Cautiousness to Cautiousness, 64 
— 4 Ideality to Ideality, . 8 
*. Constructiveness to Construc- 

tiveness, . a aa . 6 
Mastoid process to Mastoid process, 6 

The largest organs are Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, Se- 
cretiveness, Cautiousness, Ama- 
tiveneas, and Acquisitiveness, all 
of which are enormous. Philo- 
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progenitiveness, Adhesiveness, Constructiveness, Self-Esteem, 
and Love of Approbation are also large. The coronal region is 
broad and rounded, and rises considerably at Veneration ; 
but on the whole it is rather flat, and, in ponies to the basi- 
lar and occipital regions, by no means fully developed. Venera- 
tion and Hope are the only considerable organs on the summit 
of the head. The surface rises at Benevolence; but the space be- 
tween Veneration and the top of the forehead is too small to be 
compatible with a great development of the former organ. We 
estimate it, therefore, as only full. Wonder, Ideality, Wit, and 
Imitation, seem likewise full. Conscientiousness is hardly sv large. 
Among the knowing organs, Individuality and Locality are 
highly N unless the frontal sinus be unusually great. 
Form, Size, Weight, and Eventuality, also, are considerable, but 
Number and Order seem rather below the medium size. Com- 
parison and Causality are moderate or rather full. 

In thanking Mr Grattan for the valuable information which he 
had collected, we took occasion to send him, on Ist May 1835, 
the following remarks :— 

It is evident that Linn was insane; but at the same time 
there can be no doubt, that, naturally, his dispositions were quar- 
relsome and violent. It generally eppes that the largest or- 
gans are those which fall into disease; so that the kind of insa- 
nity of each patient in an 1 may, with very few exceptions, 
be inferred from the form of his head. Mr Combe did this seve- 
ral years ago in the Richmond Asylum at Dublin, and the cases 
were published in the Phrenological Journal. A phrenologist, 
looking at the head of Linn in a madhouse, would at once anti- 
cipate violent, outrageous, and mischievous insanity. I have no 
doubt that the circumstance of having a deformed lip, and in 
consequence a nickname, excited his Combativeness and De- 
structiveness to a higher pitch than they might otherwise have 
reached ; but unless the qualities had been naturally strung, no 
external circumstance of this sort could have made him the man 
he was. How many boys are tormented at school by insults 
more gross than that implied by a nickname, without becoming 
pugilists! I have no doubt that for one nicknamed boy who 
turns out as violent and quarrelsome as Linn, twenty either slink 
off from the presence of their persecutors, or have no permanent 
effect on their tempers produced. I am confident, that, inde- 
8 altogether of his deformity and nickname, Linn would 

ave been very quarrelsome. Gibson's report, that he was, at 
the best, uncertain and dangerous in his temper,’ and that he 
had always a peculiarly rough coarse way of speaking, and a 
taste for low vulgar language and pursuits,’ confirms me fully 
in the belief that such was his inherent character. 

“The amiable traits proceed chiefly from Adhesiveness, 
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which is very large. Benevolence, if T recollect rightly, is by no 
means considerable, and any kindness which he manifested would 
seldom go out of the circle of his personal friends and relations. 
Veneration is larger than Benevolence, but I doubt if he has 
much true piety and devotion.* Were theology not a field in 
which his love of controversy finds room for gratification, he 
would not care much about it. Amativeness is very large, and 
Philoprogenitiveness also is well developed. These, joined with 
Adhesiveness, made him kind to his wife and family. I do not 
remember to have seen a head where Combativeness was very 
large, without finding in conjunction with it a large Adhesive- 
ness. ‘The organs are adjacent, and, when Combativeness is great, 
very seldom present much difference in the degree of their de- 
velopment ; and in accordance with this observation, the affec- 
tionate disposition of brave men has been proverbial from the 
time of Achilles downwards. 

„ Secretiveness is very large; and you may depend upon it 
Linn is sly and cunning, even when he-has the aspect of simpli- 
city itself. I strongly suspect that some of his reli ious fi 
is counterfeit ; though Veneration is too large, and his < school- 
ing’ too favourable, to leave room for doubting that much of it 
is sincere. You would oblige me much by sending, if possible, 
some information about the manifestations of Secretiveness, and 
likewise of Acquisitiveness, which also is large. Constructive- 
ness is another of the large organs, and its manifestations ate 
abundantly obvious in the details sent. Cautiousness must be 
very strong too, and with Secretiveness would enable him to 
control ad suppress his ebullitions, except when intoxicated or 
insane. I presume that, before marriage, his morals were dis. 
solute. I write these observations from the recollection which I 
have of the appearance of the cast. It is not now before me; 
but I shall examine it with greater attention.” 

On 28th May 1885, Mr Grattan wrote as follows: —“ Since 
my last communication, I have had a conversation with the 
sisters of John Linn, which fully corroborates every thing which 
I have already stated. He was the eldest child, and consider- 
ably their senior ; in consequence they have no recollection of 
his very early years; but, as far back as they can remember, 
he had always the same character. In their own words, ‘ he 
was always very passionate and vERY affectionate ; and had 
80 little command over himself, that the moet trifling provocation 
was sufficient to drive him into ungovernable rage. One of his 
sisters described some occurrences of this kind. He was in bed, 
when, hearing his wife in altercation with a servant, she says his 


° This was written at a distance from the cast; on inspecting it, we find 
Veneration somewhat better developed than we supposed it to be when the 
above remarks were penned. 
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breathing seemed absolutely to ccase for a time, after which, 
bounding upon the floor with terrific energy and a force which 
actually shook the room, he gave vent to his accumulated wrath 
in violent imprecations and threats against the servant, whose 
life she really believes he would have taken could he have caught 
her ; though all the time he was entirely ignorant of the of- 
fence she had been guilty of, and which was actually quite 
trifling. 

“ ‘On another occasion he and his father were attending a fu- 
neral, when a n tripped in crossing the road, and accident- 
ally hit his father on the leg; and though there was no injury 
inflicted, nor any insult intended, he could not be restrained 
from falling upon the man and beating him unmercifully. The 
slightest broil in the street was sufficient to rouse him into vio- 
lence, even though he had no concern whatever in it, and had 
perhaps left home fully determined to keep clear of quarrels. 

Prior to his marriage, which was one that did not please 
his family, his affection ‘for his eisters was considerable, and a 
calm look or quiet word from them would recall him to himself. 
But afterwards his attachment was transferred to his wife, of 
whom he was passionately fond. Upon his marriage, his father 
made over to him a small freehold property, which produced 
him a fair annual income for a person in his station, and esta- 
blished him in a spirit-shop; both of which, combined with 
his own trade of wheelwright and turner, he considered ought 
to have enabled him to provide amply for himself and family. 
He was extravagant, got into debt, sold his property, and in a 
very short time returned with his wife and children perfect pau- 

rs to the house of his father. From this period the family 
ate all their misfortunes. As being an only son, and the eldest 
child, he seemed to consider himself entitled to every thing, and 
grudged every penny that was laid out upon the other members 
of the family. Constructiveness seems to be a family trait, as 
one of his sisters works most beautifully with her needle, and 
her father naturally felt pride in framing the pictures she worked 
for him and hanging them in his parlour ; but his son, to whom 
he had been beyond measure liberal, considered this so unreason- 
ably extravagant, that at last, to do away with the irritation and 
uarrels which they occasioned, the old man actually removed 
them from the room. Even after the commission of the mur- 
der, when an auction of his father’s effects was determined u 
on, he sent a request to his sisters not to omit including in the 
inventory ten or twelve tons of coal which he knew to be in the 
ouse. 

„“ His sisters, indeed, consider him to have acted thus at the 

instigation of another ; but, even supposing it so, the large Ac- 
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quisitiveness must have been there, or the solicitations would 
have struck no responsive chord in his bosom. 

As regards the manifestations of Secretiveness, I have not 
been so successful. He is stated to have been extremely credu- 
lous; that is, in so far as taking for granted whatever was told 
to him. He seldom seemed to look into any matter, but took 
for the truth whatever was first stated, and acted upon it; that, 
however, might be owing to powerful propensities with moderate 
intellect. When acting under the 1 of his wife, he would 
never admit that she had any thing to do with his conduct; this 
would look like Secretiveness, but still is not sufficient indica- 
tion of a very large organ. It must, however, be confessed that 
the very character of Secretiveness is to throw a difficulty of de- 
tection over its own proceedings, and that the prejudices and 
feelings of society, as well as the ignorance which prevails upon 
the subject, oppose obstacles to arriving at the truth, in many 
cases insurmountable. He is stated not to have been particu- 
larly addicted to telling faleehoods, but, if questioned on a 
subject which he disliked answering, used rather ‘to slip aside 
sad get out of the way,’ than deny it. His mechanical abili- 
ties were so great, that his sister says when he has received new 
models, his own work has generally been superior · to the origi 
nal. When unexcited, his habits were rather serious; and he 
was not addicted to swearing except when enraged. On the whole, 
therefore, we have in him an individual of great animal propen- 
sities, with disproportionate moral and intellectual faculties ; and 
the former kept by injudicious culture in a state of high vigour 
and activity: but it is not clear to me that we would be justified 
in considering him as insane in the ordinary acceptation of that 
word. That he is an irresponsible being in consequence of mal- 
proportion of the brain I think is evident; and, as such, the safety 
of society requires that he should be kept under restraint ; but 
not as an inmate of an uyun appropriated to the treatment of 
diseases of the brain, where the faculties which might be 
employed to counteract his more active propensities are allowed 
to remain in total inactivity. He should be employed in some 
mechanical occupation for the benefit of his family, under cir- 
cumstances which should preclude the hope or possibility of 
escape.” i 
In a letter to Mr Grattan, dated 10th June 1835, we re- 
marked 

„From the evidence of the witnesses. at the trial, it would 
appear that Linn was subject to fits of mental derangement ; 
probably arising, however, if this was really the case, from 
extreme development of Combativeness aud Destructiveness. 
When an o is very large, it is liable to excessive activity, and 
by this activity disease is often produced. What you say as to 
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his credulity seems to indicate unhealthy intellectual organs. 
The case must be treated on the presumption that disease pro- 
bably existed for some time before the murder was committed. 
If no indications appear now, this must be owing to the quiescence 
of his brain in consequence of removal from exciting causes.” 

For eight months our correspondence with Mr Grattan ceas- 
ed; but in a letter dated 3d February 1836, he communicated 
the following particulars, which, like those furnished by the. sis- 
ters of Linn relative to the innate violence of his temper, shews 
in a striking manner that our confidence in the plain declarations 
of Phrenology had not been misplaced. 

„If your account of Linn has not yet been printed, you will 
be pleased to hear the conclusion of his adventures. You ob- 
serve in your letter of May respecting him, ‘ Secretiveness is 
very large; and you may rely upon it Linn is sly and cunning, 
even when he has the aspect of simplicity itself; and expressed a 
wish for me to obtain some information on that point, in which 
I failed at the time. Since then, however, he has made his 
escape from the asylum under circumstances indicative of very 
considerable Secretiveness, and has altogether evaded pursuit. 
Linn conducted himself with so much propriety that he was 
frequently employed in the grounds to do labouring work ; and, 
though he occasionally spoke of the hardship of being confined 
when he could earn bread for his family if sent abroad, he never 
shewed the slightest disposition to break bounds. In fact,’ 
says my informant, a medical gentleman connected with the 
asylum, he was as cunning as a fox, and had no notion of 
making any attempt which would subject him to closer confine- 
ment; when he went about it he was determined to do it effec- 
tually.” It appears that, while employed in the grounds, he con- 
trived to procure tools from some workmen engaged upon an 
addition to the building; and, one night in the end of October 
or beginning of November last, cut completely out of the wall 
the window of his cell, using his bedstead, turned upon its end, 
to raise him high enough to work at it. Through the opening 
thus made, he escaped without clothes, and is sup to 
have got off to America. It is also supposed that he had pre- 
viously contrived to arrange with his friends to meet him.” 

The character of Linn is so fully ‘discussed in the fore- 
going correspondence, that there is little occasion for additional 
remarks. Whether he was insane or not, it is clear,.we think, 
that a man with such a head ought not to have been per- 
mitted to roam at large, and endanger the safety of the public, 
Even although his Pabitual conduct had been smooth and 
peaceable, no phrenologist could have failed to regard him with 
distrust, and to penetrate the veil thrown sometimes by Secre- 
tiveness and Cautiousness over his real dispositions. We question 
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whether any phrenological superintendent of an asylum—Sir 
William Ellis of Hanwell, for instance, or Mr Browne of Mon- 
trose—would have been deceived by the external propriety of 
Linn's behaviour, and suffered him to elude their vigilance. 
The sentence by which Linn was committed to a lunatic 
asylum instead of being executed, was most judicious, and 
completely in accordance with the views expressed in the first 
article of our present Number. Nor does the question whether 
or not disease of the brain existed, bear in any .way upon 
this point. When propensities are uncontrollable, it is of no con- 
sequence, in reference to the punishment which ought to be 
awarded, whether the involuntary functional exaltation, of which, 
in both cases, their overpowering strength is the result, has its 
origin in disease or in the extreme development of a healthy or- 
gan. In the one case not less than in the other, the tendency to 
crime is the effect of an organic cause. In both, there is an in- 
tensity of passion which carries every thing before it, and which 
is the misfortune of the unhappy criminal rather than his fault. 
It is well observed by the philanthropic Cowper, in one of his 
letters, that a man whose vices and irregularities have brought 
his liberty and life into danger, will always be viewed with an 
eye of compassion by those who understand what human nature 
is made of; and while we acknowledge the severities of the law 
to be founded upon principles of necessity and justice, and are 
glad that there is such a barrier provided for the peace of so- 
ciety,—if we consider that the difference between ourselves and 
the culprit is not of our own making, we shall be tenderly affect- 
ed by the view of his misery ; and the not less so because he has 
brought it upon himself.” R. C. 


ARTICLE XII. 


CASE OF SPECTRAL ILLUSIONS FOLLOWING AN INJURY 
OCCASIONED BY A BLOW ON THE FOREHFAD. 


Waen lately in Manchester, we visited the excellent school, 
for both sexes, of Mr Charles Cumber, a member of the Society 
of Friends While conversing with us upon the heads of seve- 
ral of his pupils, he presented to us an interesting girl of about 
seventeen or eighteen years of age, who, he said, had received 
a violent blow on the middle of the forehead, just above the 
eyebrows, having run against the edge of an open door in the 

ark. She had since suffered much pain in the spot, and was 
retarded in her education probably in consequence of an injury 
to the organs of Individuality and Eventuality. It imme- 
diately occurred to us that there was a possibility that this girl 

VOL. X.—N0. XLIX. P 
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might have experienced some of the illusions which follow mor- 
bid action in that region of the brain ; and that, if she had, the 
case would furnish an instance of local affection from an obvi- 
ous cause. We immediately asked her whether she was not 
visited by apparitions of persons and other objects? She an- 
swered in the affirmative ; and from her description of her case, 
it appeared to us to resemble in several respects that of Miss S. 
L.* Her apparitions were as real as apparitions can be, and 
their appearance was always attended by increased pain in the 
part. They had alarmed and terrified her at first, but she told 
us, that, having been informed that they proceeded from a cer- 
tain state of her brain, occasioned by the blow she received, her 
terrors vanished, and she does not now mind her visitors, when 
she ascertains them to be spectral illusions. We consider this a 
valuable addition to the evidence already accumulated on this 
curious subject, from the disease having a local ascertainable 
external cause. In Miss S. L. and Mrs J). pain was felt in the 
same region of the brain ; but this functional derangement was 
not clearly traced to a cause. Here is the local derangement and 
the pain, and here also is the local injury. The new case, there- 
fore, not only adds another to those already possessed, but 
renders them of yet greater value than they were,—as proving, 
first, that spectral illusions proceed from derangement in the 
region of the brain where the knowing organs are believed to 
be situated ; and, secondly, that the phrenological allocation of 
these organs is correct. Our interview with the young lady 
was too short for particulars as to her experience; but, as we 
hope to see her again, we may, in a future number, return to 
her interesting case. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
EDINBURGH LOGIC CHAIR. 


Im our last Number we printed a letter by Mr Combe to 
the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council of the City of Edin- 
burgh, accompanying his testimonials as a Candidate for the 
Chair of Logic in the University. Subsequent, ad presented 
a 8 explanatory of the bearing of renology up- 
on the business of the Chair; and, as the subject is in itself im- 
pa without reference to passing circumstances, we give it 

ere without abridgment. 


© Vol. il p. 294. The cases of spectral illusions hitherto noticed in this 
Journal it may be convenient occasionally to collect for the sake of reference. 
Besides that of Miss S. L., they are noticed in vol. v. pages 210, 319, 430; 
vl. 260, 515; vii. 5, 162; viit. 638, 562; x. 47. 
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23. CHARLOTTE SQUARE, 
EDixzundn, lst July 1836. 

My Lorp Provost AND GENTLEMEN, 

I beg leave to present to you a few additional Testi- 
monials which I have received from the United States of Ame- 
rica, and to avail myself of the occasion to offer some explanations 
regarding the grounds of my pretensions to the ic Chair, 
which, I am informed, are stil] imperfectly understood by seve- 
ral members of Council. 

It has been remarked, that, if a Chair of Phrenology were to 
be disposed of, my certificates might be deserving of attention, 
but that they have no relation to Logic. 

I beg leave very respectfully to solicit the attention of those 
who entertain this opinion to the following words of Mr Dugald 
Stewart: I have always,” says he, been convinced that it was 
a fundamental error of Aristotle (in which he has been followed 
by almost every logical writer since his time) to confine his views 
entirely to Reasoning or the discursive faculty, instead of aim- 
ing at the improvement of our nature in all its various parts 
. . If this remark be well founded, it obviously follows, that, 
in order to prepare the way for a just and comprehensive system 
of logic, a previous survey of our nature, considered as one com- 
prehensive whole, is indispensably necessary.”* 

The late Mr George Jardine, Professor of Logic in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, in his * Outlines of Philosophical Education, 
illustrated by the method of teaching the Logic Class” in that 
University, says: To the elements of the science of the human 
mind, therefore, I have recourse on the present occasion, as the 
mother science, so to call it, from which all others derive at once 
their origin and nourishment. Thus logic, metaphysics, ethics, 
jurisprudence, law, and eloquence, have their common origin in 
mind; and consequently an intimate acquaintance with. the 
phenomena of mind must form a suitable introduction to the 
study of every branch of knowledge. P. 45. 

The Royal Commissioners appointed to vieit the Universities 
of Scotland, in their General Report, observe, that Logic may 
be rendered more elementary šad unctul, by being confined to a 
brief and general account of the objects of human knowledge, the 
Juculties By which it is acquired, and the rules for the investiga- 
tion of truth.”—P. 28. 

Assuming, then, that the philosophy of mind is mopa to 
the formation of a sound and useful system of Logic, I beg leave 
to observe, that Phrenology, whatever notions of it individuale 
who have never studied it may entertain, is the philosophy of 
the human mind, based on observation of the mental organe. 


Philosophical Essays. By Dugald Stewart, Esq. ; 2d edition, chap. ii. pp. 
61-63. 
f 2 
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The external senses may be adverted to in illustration of its 
nature and pretensions. In order to comprehend the philosophy 
of vision, it is necessary to study the following particulars :— 
1. The structure and functions of the eye and optic nerve, 
which are the organs of this sense. 

2. The effects of the condition of these organs on the powers 
of vision. One constitution of the eye, for instance, gives Trant: 
another close vision. When the eye is diseased, we may see green 
objects as yellow, or we may see double, or we may be altogether 
incapable of seeing, according to the nature of the malady. 

3. The relations of external objects to these organs. This 
head includes the science of optics, with its various applications 
e painting (perspective), astronomy, (making of telescopes), &c. 


Co 

If the philosophy of vision were studied, by merely naming, 
recording, and classifying its phenomena, without knowledge of 
the structure, functions, diseases, and relations of the eye, it 
would present precisely the same appearance which the philoso- 
phy of mind now exhibits in the pages of the metaphysicians. 

In studying the works on mental philosophy by Dr Reid, Mr 
Dugald Stewart, and Dr Thomas Brown, who form the boast 
of Scotland in this department of knowledge, the following ob- 
servations strike a reflecting reader. 

- 1. These authors differ widely in regard to the number and 
nature of the primitive mental faculties. 

If the philosophy of the senses had been studied without 
knowledge of their organs, we should probably have had, in like 
manner, disputes whether hearing and seeing, tasting and smell- 
ing, were distinct senses, or whether, by some metaphysical re- 
finement, they could not all be referred to one sense. 

2. They make no inquiry into the organs of the faculties. 

3. They give no account of the obvious fact, of different in- 
dividuals possessing the faculties in different degrees of endow- 
ment, which fit them for different pursuits. 

4. They give no account of the effects of disease on the ma- 
nifestations of the faculties, 

5. They have given no philosophical account of the relations 
of external objects to the faculties, and could not do so while 
the faculties themselves continued unknown. 

In consequence of these imperfections, it is impossible to a 
py. with reasonable success, the philosophy of mind, as taught 

y these distinguished authors, to any of the following pur- 

1. To the selection of proper pursuits for individuals accord- 
ing to their capacities; or to the selection of persons endowed 
with the necessary natural ability to fill particular offices. Men 
of penetration accomplish these ends by the aid of their natural 
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sagacity, sharpened by experience; but metaphysical philoso- 
phy affords them no aid in doing so. 

2. To the elucidation and treatment of insanity. 

3. To the exposition of the relations of different sciences to 
the human faculties, an indispensable requisite in an effective 
system of education. 

4. To the elucidation of the mental causes which produce the 
tendency to crime. 

5. To the exposition of the effects of the condition of the 
bodily organs on the powers of mental manifestation. 

‘Phrenology, on the other hand, is recommended by the fol- 
lowing considerations :-— 

1. No faculty of mind is admitted as primitive until the or- 
gan by which it is manifested be ascertained by observation. 

In consequence, the phrenologists no more attempt to make 
and unmake faculties, or to analyze one into another, than they 
would attempt such feats in regard to the external senses. 
Every faculty stated as ascertained in Phrenology stands forth 
as a distinct mental capacity, whether of feeling or of thought, 
resting on the stable foundation of an organ, having specific 
functions, and standing related to determinate objects, very 
much as the external senses appear when studied in connection 
with their organic apparatus, 

2. The fact is ascertained by observation, that the power of 
manifesting each of these faculties is in proportion, ceteris pa- 
ribus, to the size of its organ; and that the relative size of the 
organs differs in different individuals. 

Hence, it is possible to ascertain the strong and feeble powers 
in individual minds, and to apply this know. in dedicatin 
them to particular pursuits. The same knowledge renders it 
possible to select persons enjoying particular mental qualifica- 
tions to fill particular offices. 

3. The mental faculties being studied in relation to their or- 
gans, their constitution in health is philosophically ascertained, 
and it becomes easy to understand their appearances under the 
influence of disease. 

4 The fact, that, ceteris paribus, the power of manifesting 
the faculties is in proportion to the size of the organs, enables 
us to comprehend how some individuals, from having the organs 
of the animal feelings in excess, and the organs of the moral 
emotions in a state of deficiency, are prone to crime; and the 
knowledge of it aids us in their treatment. 

5. The mental faculties being specifically ascertained by 
means of their organs, it becomes possible to determine the rela- 
tions in which they stand to external objects; in other words, 
to form a rational system of Logic, and a really philosophical 
plan of education. 
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It is generally admitted, that Logic and mental science, as at 
present taught, are inapplicable to any practical purpose, except 
serving as a species of gymnastics for exercising the mental 
faculties of the young. 

Professor Jardine, in speaking of the state of Logic when he 
entered the University of Glasgow, uses these words: * During 
several sessions after my appointment, the former practice was 
regularly followed ; that is, the usual course of logic and meta- 
physics was explained by me in the most intelligible manner I 
could—subjected, no doubt, to the same animadversions as my 
predecessor. Though every day more and more convinced me 
that something was wrong in the system of instruction pursued 
in this class—that the subjects on which I lectured were not 
adapted to the age, the capacity, and the previous attainments 
of my pupils, 1 did not venture upon any sudden or precipitate 
‘change. Meanwhile, the daily examination of the students ata 
separate hour, gave me an opportunity of observing that the 
greater number of them comprehended very little of the doc- 
.trines explained; that a few only of superior abilities, or of more 
advanced years, could give any account of them at all; and that 
the greatest part of the young men remembered only a few pe- 
culiar phrases, or technical expressions, which they seemed to 
deliver by rote, unaccompanied with any distinct notion of their 
meaning. Impressed with this conviction, which the experience 
of every day tended to confirm, I found myself reduced to the 
alternative of prelecting all my life on subjects which no effort 
of mine could render useful to my pupils, or of making a tho- 
rough and radical change in the subject-matter of my lectures.” 
Professor Jardine informs us, that he did make “ a thorough 
and radical change in the subject-matter of his lectures” accord- 
ingly ; and no doubt he introduced great improvements: but 
ou may easily ascertain by inquiring at the students of the 

test session, whether the foregoing observations are not, in a 
great degree, still applicable even to the most improved systems 
of Logic taught in the Scottish Universities. On this subject, 
indeed, Mr Stewart speaks emphatically. Alluding to the ise 
prevalence of Aristotle’s Logic, he remarks, that * the empire 
founded by this philosopher continued one and undivided for the 
period of two thousand years; and, even at this day, fallen as 
it is from its former grandeur, a few faithful and devoted vete- 
rans, shut up in its remaining fortresses, still bid proud defiance 
in their master’s name to all the arrayed strength of human rea- 
son. As to Logic in general,” he observes, ‘ according to 
my idea of it, it is an art yet in its infancy, and to the future 


* Philosophical Essays, p. 66. 
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advancement of which it is no more possible to fix a limit, than 
to the future progress of human knowledge. ”™—P. 63. Again, 
be remarks, that“ to speak in the actual state of the world of a 
complete system of logic (if by that word is meant any thing 
different from the logic of the schools), betrays an inattention to 
the object at which it aims, and to the progressive career of the 
human mind; but, above all, it betrays an overweeening esti- 
mate of the little which logicians have hîtherto done, when com. 
pared with the magnitude of the task which they have left to 
their successors.” —P. 64. In accordance with these remarks, 
you wili observe, that in the Testimonials presented to you in 
favour of the champions of the existing school, no allusion is 
made to the utility of the doctrines, either in Metaphysics or in 
c 
ee uestions for you to determine, therefore, are, Whether 
the teaching of Logic in your University shall be continued on 
a system which the experience of ages has demonstrated to be 
nearly useless, and which has been condemned as barren by the 
highest authorities in mental philosophy ;—Or whether you 
will endeavour to introduce a new system, founded on the im- 
provements in mental science which have recently taken pees 
rational, practical, and in harmony with the spirit of age. 
If the former be your determination, then you should by all 
means reject my pretensions; but if you aim at the latter alter- 
native, I very respectfully solicit your suffrages, because I ap- 
before you as the representative of a new mental philosophy, 
capable of affording a basis for a sound system of Logic; and I 
have endeavoured to prove by evidence in my testimonials that 
that system is founded in nature, and applicable to practice. 

In forming your judgment on these two questions, it may not 
be without advantage to bear in mind, that the history of all 
scientifc discoveries establishes the melancholy fact, that philo- 

ers educated in erroneous systems have in general pertina- 
ciously adhered to them, in contempt equally of the dictates of 
observation, and of mathematical demonstration. You cannot, 
therefore, reasonably expect that the masters of the expiring 
systems should, in the present instance, view with any favour- 
le eye the pretensions of the new. Experience also shews 
that it is equally true in philosophy as in the affairs of ordinary 
life, that coming events cast their shadows before ;” in other 
words, that the opinions of the young present the best index of 
the doctrines which will prevail in the next generation. There 
is no instance in the records of science, of the authority of great 
names, even although sustained by the energy of civil power, 
proving successful in permanently supporting error in opposi- 
tion to truth ; and neither is there an example of any established 
University, which had at an early period embraced a great dis- 
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covery in science, having had occasion afterwards to repent of 
having done so. - 

In applying these historical facts as principles of judgment to 
the present case, I would respectfully remind you that Phren - 
logy is now in the forty-eighth year of its promulgation; and 
that during the whole period of its history it has been opposed , 
ridiculed, misrepresented, and contemned by almost al} the men 
whose intellectual reputations rested on the basis of the philc- 
sophy which it is extinguishing; and that nevertheless it has 
steadily advanced in public estimation, until at present, even in 
weighing the mere authority of names against names, it stands 
in Europe on an equality with the older systems, and in America 
it has unquestionably the ascendency. Farther, in looking at 
the state of opinion in your own city on the subject, it is certain 
that while you will hear Phrenology condemned by the more 
aged patrons of the ancient school, you will find the young ar- 
dent inquirers into its doctrines. Your acute and learned mem- 
ber of Council, Bailie Macfarlan, will correct me if I am in 
error in stating, that in 1823, when he so ably and eloquently 
defended Phrenology in the Royal Medical Society in this city, 
he had scarcely any supporters; but that in proportion as he 

rsevered, season after season, in lifting up his testimony in its 
favour, he found himself backed by a constantly increasing mi- 
nority. And I am informed that, now, so numerous are its ad- 
herents in that body, that questions touching its truth and merits 
are generally carried by majorities in its favour. 

Io nominating a Professor of Logic, you are providing a 
teacher for the young; and I very mpe beg of you to 
consider whether it is probable that, with the testimonials in fa- 
vour of Phrenology which have been presented to you in their 
hands, with the books and museums on the science before their 
eyes, and with the constant advocacy of its truth by a highly in- 
fluential portion of the periodical press, the students of the nsing 
generation will readily bow to the authority of a philosophy 
which never satisfied men of practical understandings, even 
when it was supported by public opinion and the highest names, 

- but which is now generally proclaimed as being useless, and 
which is brought into competition with a newer, a better, and a 
highly practical system of truth. 

I have been told, that, to rest my claims on the truth and 
utility of Phrenology, is to deprive myself of the benefit which 
I might otherwise have derived from the talents which I have 
displayed, and the beneficial uses which I have made of them, 
however humble these may be. I profess myself altogether in- 
capable of comprehending this objection. I found my preten- 
sions on Phrenology, because I entertain the sincere conviction 
that no rational or useful system of Logic can be reared without 
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its aid. If you have confidence in the judgment and good faith 
of the gentlemen who have honoured me with Testimonials, you 
have grave authority for admitting the reasonableness of this 
opinion. To reject my claims, therefore, because they are based 
on aud bound up with Phrenology, would be simply to shut 
your eyes to doctrines which have been certified to you by men 
of the highest talents and philosophical reputation, as constitu- 
ting the only basis of a sound system of Logic. 

It may appear to savour of egotism in me to observe, further, 
that on your decision in the present instance will depend, to some 
considerable extent, the prosperity and reputation of your Uni- 
versity for the next generation; but I venture to do so, because 
1 speak not of my own importance, but of that of a great system 
of natural science, to the prosperity of the University of Edin- 
burgh. As an individual I am utterly insignificant ; but if, in 
rejecting me, it shall be understood that you refuse to admit 
Phrenology as a science within your academic walls, then you 
may injure the institution over which you preside. Phrenology 
stands in much the same relation to the philosophy of mind and 
its applications, in which the discoveries of Copernicus, Galileo, 
and Newton stood to astronomy and physical science. It is 
calculated to remove mystic speculations, and to supplant them 
by facts and the sound inductions of reason. Its first and greatest 
influence will be felt in leading to an important reformation in 
the subjects taught in classes dedicated to moral and intellectual 
science. Its next effect will extend to the improvement of edu- 
cation, rendering it at once philosophical and practical, But it 
will exert a still more extensive influence. Phrenology is the 
doctrine of the functions of the brain, and I feel and aver that 
if it were once admitted into your University as science, Profes- 
sors of Physiology might soon find it prudent to instruct their 

pils in its principles, else they would fall behind their age. 
feb the foundation of the most rational views of insanity, and 
Professors of Medical Jurisprudence might find it proper to give 
effect to its doctrines, in preparing their pupils for judging of 
this form of disease. It affords an intelligible clue to the reci- 
procal influence of mind and body, and teachers of the Theory 
and Practice- of Medicine might, I trust, be induced to avail 
themselves of its lights in their prelections. But while I say 
these things, permit me to assure you, that, if placed in the Chair, 
it would be my earnest study, as it would be my duty and my 
interest, to avoid giving offence to any one; and I am per- 
suaded that I could teach Logic on phrenological principles with- 
out doing so. 

In short, were the new philosophy introduced into your Uni- 
versity, a very few years would justify the wisdom of your deci- 
sion; and you would maintain for your Seminary that pre- 
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eminence as a seat of unfettered and liberal study, which it has 
already enjoyed, and which contributes so greatly to the fame 
and prosperity of the city. 

On the other hand, if you shall shut your eyes to the preten- 
sions of the new science, you will proclaim to the world that the 
University of Edinburgh is not disposed to take the lead in 
adopting the new lights of the age, and a short period may suf- 
fice to reveal to you a decline in its prosperity, which it may be 
extremely difficult to arrest. 

I am aware of the criticisms to which I expose myself in 
making these remarks; but criticism has already done its worst 
on me, and I have nothing ferther to fear from its severity. If 
I did not state to you truths, and truths of the utmost importance 
to the welfare of your University and City, I should be bound 
to submit to obloquy, because it would be merited; but if I 
merely present to you facts founded in nature, and endeavour to 
open your understandings to the perception of consequences 
which a few years may realize, I appeal to public opinion when 
enlightened by experience, to decide on the merits of the course 
which I have pursued. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
GEO. COMBE. 


We subjoin a report of the proceedings of the Council on the 
day of election. Our limits render it necessary to abridge such 
portions of the speeches as have no bearing on Phrenology ; but 
as our main object is to record evidence of the estimation in which 
Phrenology is at present held by the general public of Edin- 
burgh, the omission of some extraneous matter is of little im- 


portance. 


July 15. 1886.—A special meeting of the Town Council was 
held this day, in order to appoint a Professor to the Chair of 
Logic. The Lord Provost was in the chair. 

The clerk read the list of the candidates, who were Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Mr P. C. M‘Dougall, Mr Combe, Mr Isaac 
Taylor (author of The Natural History of Enthusiasm), Dr 
Memes, Lieutenant-Colonel James Stewart, Mr Dunlop, the Rev. 
Mr Muston, the Rev. Mr Rae, and Dr R. Poole. Mr H. G. 
Bell and Mr Spalding, advocates, had previously withdrawn 
their names as candidates. Dr Memes also now resigned. 

The Lord Provost said, that he felt quite inadequate to do 
justice to the candidate he was about to propose. Gentlemen 
might say what they pleased in favour of those they were to pro- 
pose, but he trusted as little as pobi against the others who 
were put in competition, for such a constellation of talent had 
not yet appeared as candidates for any office the Council had 
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at their disposal. In proposing Sir William Hamilton he felt 
perfectly satisfied, that if he was the successful candidate, the 
Council would do credit to themselves, and honour to the Uni- 
versity by the selection. i 

Mr Bruce had great satisfaction in seconding the nomination. 
He might say, that not only were the eyes of the citizens fixed 
upon them, but the eyes of all England who were interested in 
the advancement of science—nay, he might go further, and say, 
that the attention of the most distinguished philosophers both 
in Europe and America was fixed on the decision of this day. 
Mr Bruce then referred at great length to the series of splendid 
names which bore testimony to the European reputation of Sir 
William Hamilton as a metaphysician; and to the testimony 
from Oxford, stating, that, on his examination there, no one, 
even among the professors, was found to compete with him— 
that his examination stood unrivalled in their records, and that 
the impression it made at the time was not yet effaced. He then 
compared his qualifications with those of the other candidates, and 
stated, that of the splendour of Mr Taylor's talents there could be 
no doubt ; but of his fitness as a teacher of logic there was no 
evidence. With respect to his eminent friend Mr Combe—for he 

delighted to call him so—his supereminent talent had brought 

the science of Phrenology to its present state in this country; 
but it was a science in which he (Mr B.) was not prepared to 
say he fully concurred. That it had a foundation he lieved, 
but that it had so extensive influence on the human character as 
Mr Combe stated, he had great doubts. Under these circum- 
stances, then, he could not bring his mind to support Mr Combe. 
For the sake therefore of the University—for the credit of the 
Council—and to meet the expectations of all men of science, he 
trusted Sir William Hamilton would be their choice on this oc- 


casion. 

Dr Neill said, the candidate I am about to propose has already 
been complimented by my friend Mr Bruce for his supereminent 
talents—I mean Mr Combe. He stands at this moment in a 
most influential position, both with regard to education and 
mental philosophy; and he has attained this influential position 
notwithstandiug the most powerful and persevering efforts of men 
of the greatest talents to put him down. Indeed, I believe it 
would be pretty generally admitted that Mr Combe's claims are 

t, had be not been the great champion of Phrenology. 
fe seems to be feared by one set of the gentlemen around this 
Board, that Mr Combe would teach Phrenology in the Logic 
class, and that the prejudice against Phrenology is still so strong 
in this city, that Mre ombe would neither be acceptable to the 
Senatus nor to the public. I have no fear on either of these 
points. Mr Combe would undoubtedly teach Logic on phreno- 
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logical principles; so would Dr Welsh had he been invited 
to the Chair; so would Dr Poole were he to be elected to it. I 
may add I am deeply persuaded that Logic will never make 
sure progress till it be taught on those principles, and it is quite 
possible to teach Logic on phrenological principles without giving 
offence—nay, almost without using phrenological language. In 
one instance, indeed, an essay was published, treating a medical 
subject on phrenological principles, but without using phrenologi- 
cal terms. The essay was an excellent one, and was highly rais- 
ed by anti-phrenological doctors, whose prejudices would cer- 
tainly have induced them to withhold their meed of praise, had 
phrenological language been employed. As to the prejudices, 
` I believe they would soon die away. Mr Combe’s lectures 
would be numerously attended; and when the old Professors 
came in close contact with the new one, they would, I am sure, be 
agreeably surprised: they would find an accomplished scholar 
and an accomplished gentleman, with a very clear head and very 
kind beart,—a man quite disinclined to giving offence. ‘ In case 
(says Mr Combe in a private note, and he has stated the same 
thing in substance in the last series of his printed testimonials) 
—in case I shall be placed in the Chair, I shall consider it a 
duty equally to the Patrons, to Phrenology, and to myself, to 
use every means of avoiding offence to old feelings and preju- 
dices.” A great change has of late years taken place in the 
ublic mind regarding the discoveries and doctrines of Dr Gall. 
ben years ago they were treated with contempt and ridicule by 
the Edinburgh Reviewers; but now these learned gentlemen 
maintain a most respectful silence. The day for twitting about 
bumps has gone by. Where be all their gibes now ?” Reall 
the Reviewers seem quite chopfallen ;” and assuredly Mr 
Combe’s testimonials must put a final extinguisher on their anti- 
pbrenological wit, for many of those testimonials proceed from 
the friends of the Reviewers. They now seem only to object 
that Phrenology is not one of the exact sciences, an objection 
equally applicable to Medicine. The Lord Provost has told 
us that we ought to consider ourselves as jurymen. I agree to 
this. I call upon the Council to act as a jury; and I am bold 
to say, that Mr Combe’s witnesses are many of them on a par 
with those brought forward by Sir William Hamilton. Again, 
it is thought that some of Mr Combe's views are at variance 
with certain fundamental doctrines of our religion. Although 
no letters of mine are produced, yet some addressed to me, and 
circulated along with Mr Combe’s testimonials, bear intrinsic 
evidence of my readiness to sympathise with such fears. I am 
glad to have been the means of making it appear, from the tes- 
timony of an eminent Professor of Divinity in the Secession 
Church, that the doctrines of Phrenology are nowise inconsist- 
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ent with the truths of Christianity; and, from Mr Combe's ex- 
planations, that he is not nearly so heterodox in his views as 
some appear to have taken for granted. I have reason to hope 
that the nomination of Mr Combe will be seconded ; but I con- 
fess I have also reason to fear that his supporters will be sadly 
in the minority. This I shall regret, for I am convinced that 
Mr Combe's appointment would at once benefit the University, 
do credit to the City, and honour to this Council, who would 
thus anticipate by a score of years the sure verdict of our suc- 
cessors in favour of the new system of Mental Philosophy. It 
now appears, however, that the contest lies between Sir Wiiliam 
Hamilton, Mr M‘Dougall, and Mr Taylor. In one respect, 
they are all objectionable to me. ‘hey will all teach more or 
leas on the old system ; they are all anti-phrenologists. But the 
last-named will, I think, be less afraid of change; indeed, he is 

ledged to change ; and from all that I have seen and heard of 

im, he will not shut his eyes to the evidence of Phrenology, 
but will be open to conviction. 

Mr Milne seconded the nomination of Mr Combe. 

Mr ‘Mackay then rose and said, that on the best of all evi- 
dence, an intimate personal acquaintance, Dr Chalmers had re- 
commended to their notice a countryman of their own, distin- 
guished by his attainments in literature and science, whose moral 
and religious character eminently qualified. him for being a 
teacher of youth. In a case of such importance, they certainly 
should prefer evidence at home to foreign testimony ; and he 
might add, was there an individual at home or abroad better 

ualified than Dr Chalmers to give an opinion and advice as to 
the fittest person to fill this chair? Mr Mackay concluded by 
roposing that Mr Patrick Campbell Macdougall! be the Pro- 
essor, and entreated the Council to give effect to the nomina- 


Mr G. Graham seconded the motion. 

Bailie Macfarlan agreed with Mr Bruce as to the importance 
of the duty they had to perform, and that the eyes of their 
countrymen were upon them. They were assembled to be tried 
at the bar of public opinion, and upon this he was quite willin 
to rest the result on this election, for, as the Lord Provost hed 
said, there was a constellation of talent before them. He felt 
satisfied that the choice could fall on no man who was not emi- 
nently qualified to discharge the duties of that Chair. He had 
read several of the Edinburgh Review articles of Sir William 
Hamilton, for whom he had the highest respect, and while he 
thought those articles displayed a great deal of profound know- 
ledge, he still conceived they did not appear to carry out the 
high reputation wherewith Sir William Hamilton had started ; 
and to this day he thought the appearance of Sir William Ha- 
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milton at Oxford was the highest testimonial that has been pro- 
duced in his favour. He (Bailie Macfarlan) quite in 
what had fallen from the Lord Provost, that they ought to con- 
sider themselves as placed in a jury-box, there to consider the 
testimonials laid before them, and to form their judgment ac- 
cordingly. But he had yet to learn that any jury made up their 
minds upon evidence of one particular kind, and were not accus- 
tomed to take all the statements Jaid before them. No doubt 
testimonials were an important branch of this, but there are other 
testimonials within every one’s reach, and upon which every man 
of common sense was able to form a correct opinion. These were 
the public works of the individual, and these works they could 
judge of with as great freedom as of the testimonials of learned 
and scientific men. If they confined themselves to testimonials, 
and refused to exercise their own judgment, then none of the 
candidates could equal Mr Combe in that respect, whether they 
considered the number or value of the testimonials. Mr Combe 
had testimonials from French philosophers of as great eminence 
as those in favour of Sir W. Hamilton, as, for instance, Brous- 
sais, Turpin, Bessieres, Richard, &c. ; he had also a testimonial 
from Archbishop Whately. Mr Combe had testimonials from 
every quarter of the world; and the Council had the knowledge 
of the fact, that Mr Combe was considered one of the most 
enlightened men of the age, and had proved himself one of the 
most successful teachers and ablest lecturers; yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this, he (Bailie M.) understood distinctly from Dr Neill, 
who did not expect above one or two supporters, that the Coun- 
cil had judged from other circumstances than the mere produc- 
tion of testimonials. Therefore he held that they ought to deal 
` evenhanded justice, and do with others as with Mr Combe. He 
concluded by nominating Mr Isaac Taylor. 

Bailie Sawers seconded the motion. 

(Here there were cries of vote, vote,” but Mr Deuchar in- 
sisted on being heard.) 

Mr Deuchar stated he felt deeply the responsibility which 
attached to him as an individual on this occasion, and it was 
with much diffidence that he ventured to give an opinion on a 
subject which involved the best interests of our University. But 
when he considered the mighty influence which a professor of 
Logic would undoubtedly have on the thousands of youthful 
minds who should successively be placed under his charge, it 
was of the highest importance that they selected a person not 
only distinguished for his talents, and whose literary fame would 
shed a lustre on our University, but whose pious and religious 
character was such as to afford the stronger guarantee to parents 
that their sons would be in no danger while listening to their 
teacher, of imbibing the insidious poison of scepticism which so 
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abounded in the works of many eminent men who had written 
on mental philosophy. Mr D. observed, that although all the 
candidates who had been named were men of high literary at- 
tainments, he would only direct attention to three of them. 
First, Mr Combe. No one could deny Mr Combe's abilities and 
great scientific attainments; but he was the teacher of a new 

hilosophy of mind, which, even were it true in theory, had not 

n satisfactorily tested by experience; and while the great 
majority of learned men are opposed to the doctrine, it would 
be great presumption in this Council of thirty-three, and indeed 
a gross dereliction of duty, were they to suppose that by joining 
the minority they could turn the scale of opinion, and thereby 
establish Phrenology. In this view of the subject, he (Mr 
Deuchar) was saved the necessity of giving any opinion on the 
merits of Mr Combe's celebrated work on the Constitution of 
Man; but he could not help expressing his decided opinion that 
many of the doctrines therein promulgated tended to subvert 
revelation, and were consequently 1 to the best interest 
of man. Second, Sir William Hamiſton. He at once admitted 
that this gentleman's testimonials were of the first order, and 
Mr D.’s only surprise was, that a man so eminent for talent, so 
full of mental power, and so acute as a philosopher, had not made 
greater efforts to supply a text-book on logic, or to favour the 
public with an enlarged or connected system of mental philo- 
sophy. He might write well for the few, and that was admitted ; 
but be had not written for the many, which would be the duty 
of the logic professor. On the point of religion Mr D. was bound 
to say a few words. What were Sir William's sentiments? He 
might be a religious wan. Mr Sinclair's testimony was only a 
statement of vague belief that he was. No direct testimony, 
however, was given, and the Council was entitled to have the 
fullest evidence on this subject. Mr D. next adverted to Mr 
Taylor, who, he said, by his able and valuable works, had gained 
a name in the literary world which would, if he were elected, 
shed a lustre on our University. 

Mr Jameson said, he was about to vote for Mr Taylor, a 
gentleman whom he considered the superior man, especially on 
religious grounds. On this subject he wished to speak with re- 
a he wished he was more under its influence; but he 
trusted that all the Council recognised its importance. They 
would not forget the fervent and pious sentiments in the prayer 
of the eloquent clergyman (Dr Muir) who had opor their 
meeting, that they would remember they were in the presence 
of discharging a most important duty—a prayer which had 
touched his heart, as he trusted it had done the hearts of his 
brother Councillors. It had been said that there was a constel- 
lation of talent competing for this chair. He suspected that a 
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good deal of the refulgence which struck gentlemen so forcibly, 
was in consequence of the nearness of some of the objects, and 
that what was distant was not so brilliant. Mr J. then referred 
to the obscurity of Sir W. Hamilton’s style of writing as an ob- 
pons and added, that bad the splendid abilities for which in 

is testimonials he got credit been available, they would have 
exhibited themselves in his present Chair. But, instead of this, 
Sir W. Hamilton, he contended, was not known except from his 
connection with the Edinburgh Review, and it was well known 
that the theological philosophy of that journal was not in high 
repute; that its religious principles were generally regarded with 
suspicion. (Mr Black, „ trash.”) Perhaps any thing he (Mr 
J.) could say on the subject of religion, would seem trash in the 
eyes of some people—(here there was considerable impatience 
manifested in the Council.) 

The Lord Provost called Mr Jameson to order. Such 
language could not be permitted. 

Mr Johnston contended that when candidates came forward, 
their whole character was before the public; and that Mr Jame- 
son was quite in order in discussing Sir W. Hamilton's religious 
qualifications, 

Mr Bruce put it to Mr Jameson whether the fact of having 
written a few articles for the Edinburgh Review made Sir W. 
Hamilton responsible for the religious opinions of that journal. 

Mr Jameson, after a pause, again proceeded to address the 
mecting, and concluded by again expressing himself decidedly 
in favour of Mr Taylor. 

Treasurer Black said, that before Mr Jameson spoke, he did 
not see any necessity for further 5 on the subject; but 
there was one part of that most extraordinary speech which he 
could not but notice. It was one of the unpleasant signs of the 
times that they found men, whenever they had an object to 
carry, making a stalking-horse of religion (hear, hear). What- 
ever matter was under discussion, one party was sure to raise the 
cry of heresy against the other—a cry which has done more mis- 
chief, since first it was raised to the present moment, than any 
thing else in the world. He believed there had been men who 
had joined the holy office of the Inquisition, and burned their 
fellow-creatures, thinking they did God service; and that there 
were many persons in modern times who carried their principles 
to the extreme, under the idea that they were promoting God's 

lory. But there was another class of men, who, while they were 
in the constant habit of taking the name of God in vain, while 
they took no active interest in the promotion of real religion in 
the world, did yet come forward: with hypocritical, canting, 
whining speeches on religion when they had a point to carry 
(Hear). When he (Mr B.) met with such men, he was filled 
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with infinite disgust. He could excuse those who through their 
whole life had manifested strong and ardent zeal in promoting 
their own religious principles, and who, in their ordinary con- 
duct, were apt to carry their zeal too far; but when individuals 
who had never shewn themselves to be influenced by religious 
zeal, and who yet came forward under the semblance of it to 
carry their point—who could help feeling the utmost disgust ? 
(Mr Howden * To be sure.”) He (Mr Black) thought the last 
speech had let out a great deal of the influence which had been 
used against Sir W. Hamilton. He had no doubt that there 
had been much talking about the German philosophy being con- 
trary to sound theology. They did not perhaps say that Sir 
William was an infidel; they dared not do that; but ina calm, 
quiet, serpent-like, creeping way, insinuated and left the inference 
to be deduced that he was an infidel. But how was it argued that 
he was not favourable to religion ? Why, because he had written 
some articles in the Edinburgh Review. Was it then to be said 
that the religious opinions of all who had written in the Edinburgh 
Review were to be suspected? Dr Chalmers, it was well known, 
had written in the Edinburgh Review, and in that case it would 
follow that he was not favourable to religion (Hear). He (Mr 
B.) had taken as much interest in promoting religious societies 
as most of those gentlemen who opposed Sir W. Hamilton on 
religious grounds; but he had not found those who were so 
eloquent on the fear of religion being injured by Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, take the same interest in promoting religion, but had stood 
aloof, leaving it to others. 

Mr Russell read extracts from the writings of Dr Chalmers, 
Dr Wardlaw, and Mr Buchanan of Leith, to shew that it was of 
great consequence to unite 9 with the teaching of philoso- 
phy. He considered Mr Taylor best qualified to do this, and 
therefore he should vote for him. 

Mr Johnston wished to have a guarantee that Sir William was 
sound in regard to religion ; and he asked if it would be proper 
in the Council to elect a person to the Chair of Logic whose prin- 
5 in that respect were not guaranteed even by his stoutest 

vocates. He (Mr J.) also wished for evidence of his qualities 
as a teacher. 

Mr Gifford also contended for the superior claims of Mr Tay- 
lor in a religious point of view. 

After a few remarks from Mr Whyte and Mr Laing, the lat- 
ter of whom said the argument was all on his side, 

Mr M‘Laren said, that Mr Jobnston had called particularly 
upon him for evidence of Sir W. Hamiltou’s Christianity, and 
said, that if he could assure him (Mr J.) of this, and quiet his 
conscience upon that point, he would be satisfied. It was, he 
said, a very unlikely thing that he (Mr M*Laren) would guar- 
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antee the religion of Sir William Hamilton, a gentleman whom 
he had never seen, and whom he would not know if he were 
then present. He had never been asked to vote for Sir William 
Hamilton, except by an elder of the Church, who was now pre- 
sent, Dr Macaulay. It was ludicrous to call on him to guaran- 
tee Sir William Hamilton’s religion. He would not guarantee 
the religion even of Mr Johnston (a laugh). He knew nothing 
of any man’s religion except occasionally by-his works, which 
was the best criterion that he knew to judge by. He knew seve- 
ral dissenting clergymen both in the town and country, who 
thought that Sir William Hamilton would be infinitely supe- 
rior to Mr Taylor in the Chair of Logic, and he did not know 
one clergyman who held the reverse of this opinion. He knew 
many who looked with disgust upon the circumstance of religion 
being so frequently made a stalking-horse of in cases where it 
ought not to be introduced ; and he must say that to-day he had 
heard no sneering against religion, but against its being used in 
this way. 

Dr Macaulay said, it was quite true that he had asked Mr 
M‘Laren to vote for Sir William Hamilton, that he had intend- 
ed to do so himself up to Monday last, when he had learned, on 
returning from London, that Mr Taylor was positively a candi- 
date. On reconsidering the question, he had since become satis- 
fied in his mind, that, on the score of religion, Mr Taylor was 
the fittest of the two candidates; and in voting for him, as he in- 
tended to do, he was quite willing to take the responsibility at- 
taching to his change of opinion. 

Convencr Dick said, while J cannot properly be called a phre- 
nologist, I believe that the principles are founded in nature ; 
and, as Mr Combe has proved himself a successful and a popu- 
lar teacher, and a sound physiologist and logician, I shall, in 
the first place, vote for him. 

Mr Duncan gave his reasons for preferring Sir William 
Hamilton. 

The Council then proceeded to vote upon the whole list of 
candidates :— 

For Sir William Hamilton—The Lord Provost, Bailie Don- 
aldson, Bailie Stodart, Treasurer Black, Councillors Watson, 
Howden M‘Laren, Ponton, Baird, Duncan, Robertson, Grain- 
ger, Grant, and Bruce—14. 

For Mr Taylor—Bailie Macfarlan, Bailie Sawers, Councillors 
Deuchar, Jameson, Russell, Gifford, Banks, Whyte, Laing, and 
Macaulay—10. 

For Mr M‘Dougall—Dean of Guild Lamond, Councillors 
Johnston, Mackay, Gillespie Graham, and Maclagan—5. 

For Mr Combe — Convener Dick, Councillors Neill and 
Milne—3. 

At the close of this vote, the proposers of the two last named 
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candidates agreed to withdraw them, when another vote was ta- 
ken for Sir William Hamilton and Mr Taylor, and, in addition 
to those we have already named, there voted, 

For Sir William Hamilton—The Dean of Guild, the Conve- 
nor, Councillors Gillespie Graham and Milne, giving a total 
number of 18. 

For Mr Taylor—Councillors Johnston, Mackay, Maclagan, 
and Neill, total 14. 


ARTICLE XV. 


THE HARMONY OF PHRENOLOGY WITH SCRIPTURE: shewn 
in a Refutation of the Philosophical Errors contained in Mr Compe's 
Constitution of Man.“ By WILLIAM Scott, Esq. Edinburgh: Fraser 
& Co.; Smith, Elder, & Co., London; Curry, Dublin. 1836. Post 8vo, 
pp. 332. 


Tus book, as its title announces, is intended as a refutation 
of Mr Combe’s Constitution of Man.” It contains a whole 
tissue of perversions and misrepresentations of the doctrines 
taught in that work, and declamations against it, with a very 
slender intermixture of reasoning. It is replete with inconsis- 
tencies, and so completely overshoots the mark, even on its own 
side, that we doubt much whether the party for whose gratifi- 
cation it is written will thank the author for his zeal. It is an 
example of the immolation of truth, reason, and philosophy, at 
the shrine of political and religious prejudice, We have not 
here space to enter into details; but we feel no regret in 
leaving to Mr Scott the full advantage of a free field, as 
every enlightened reader will 155 any answer to it as a waste 
of paper and of words. Mr Combe's book has now attained 
such an extensive circulation, that it cannot suffer from misre- 
presentation; and if its merits be not sufficient to support it 
oe attacks ten times more powerful than this, it deserves to 
all. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


STATISTICS OF PHRENOLOGY : being a Sketch of the Progress and 
present State of that Science in the British Islands. By Hewerr C. 
Watson. London: Longman & Co. 1836. 12mo, pp. 242. 


Wr received this work after more than the full limits of the 
present number were filled up; but it is so valuable a contribu- 
E a 2 
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tion to the cause of Phrenology, that we add a second extra 
sheet to be enabled to introduce it to our readers. In our last 
number we printed a circular addressed by Mr Watson to the 
phrenologists of Britain, requesting answers from them to cer- 
tain queries on the subject of Phrenology ; and the present 
volume is, in a great measure, the result of the answers received. 
He has erected his task admirably ; and no phrenologist should 
be without a copy of his work. In publishing this sketch,” 
says Mr Watson, “ of the progress hitherto made by Phreno- 
logy, in public estimation, I am actuated by the hope of lend- 
ing some small assistance towards accelerating its future advan- 
ces. The open adherents of the science have hitherto been like 
so many isolated individuals scattered throughout Britain, un- 
aware of their own collective strength, and exerting little en- 
couraging influence upon each other. They have been accus- 
tomed to meet with opponents more Frequently than with friends. 
The cautious, the approbative, and the politic have thus been 
deterred, in too many instances, from the energetic support of 
doctrines which required strenuous and uncompromising efforts 
for effecting their diffusion, and general reception by the com- 
munity ; while the enemies of these doctrines, profiting by the 
backwardness of phrenologists, still continue to reiterate their 
assertions that the whole system is fast hastening into oblivion. 
In consequence, many persons have been prevented from giving 
an attentive consideration to the subject, and still are so. But 
the present volume will shew that the aggregate strength of 
phrenologists is now by no means 80 and, what is 
much more important, it will prove beyond all possibility of 
doubt or dispute, that the numbers and influential consequence 
of the adherents to Phrenology have gone on steadily increasing 
up to the present moment ; an increase that bids fair to proceed 
at a much greater rate in future. This fact should cast down 
all the fears and scruples of phrenologists, and incite them to 
more vigorous efforts for accelerating the final triumph of their 
science, with all its concomitant advantages to themselves and 
their race. If phrenologists be aroused and encouraged by the 
prospect of a speedy and complete triumph, an opposite effect 
must be produced on their opponents; to the more shrewd and 
prudential of whom this sind volume will supply cogent hints, 
that it is likely to prove a much safer and more politic course, 
to avoid bringing themselves again into collision with Phreno- 
logy and its adherents, and will also admonish them to invoke a 
forgiveness and speedy oblivion of past transgressions.” 
he contents of the work are as follows :— 

“ Section I. Historical Sketch of the Progress uf Phreno- 
logy, considered in respect to its Reception the Public.— 
Early history—Spurzheim’s first visit to England, and publica- 
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~Sectwos III. Leal Difusion of Prem Staꝛe of the 
scence, aad steps taken to d:ffuse the knowledge of it. in Aber- 
deen. Alyth, Arbroath. Bakese. J. Bath, Belfast. Beverley, Rir- 

i Bohon. Boston. Bradiord, Brechin, Bristol, Bungay, 
Cambridge, Chatham, Chehenham, Cork, Coventry, Cupar, 
Derby, Dingwail, Doncaster, Dublin, Dumfries Dunbar, Dun- 
dee, Dunfermline, Dunee. Edinburgh, Fareham, Forfar, Gains- 
borough, Galashiels, Glammis, Glasgow. Greenock, Hadding- 
too, Halifax, Hawick, Hudderstield, Hull, Inverary, Inverness, 
Jedburgh, Kelso, Kerriemuir, Kilmarnock, Lauder, Leaming. 
ton, Leeds, Lincoln, Lintrathen, Liverpool, Lochee, London, 
Louth, Lymingtun, Lynn, Manchester, Margate, Melrose, Mo- 
niſeitb, Montrose, Newark, Newburgh, Newcastle, Norwich, 
Nottingham, Oxford, Paisley, Peterborough, Portsmouth, Read- 
ing, Rugby, Saffron Walden, Salisbury, Scarborough, Shettield, 
Southampton, Spalding, Stamford, Stirling, Sunderland, Taun- 
ton, Tillicoultry, Wakefield, Warwick, Worcester, Wrexham, 
York. 

“ Section IV. Literature of Phrenology.—1. Chronological 
list of phrenological works. List of anti-phrenological works 
—3. List of erage ay writers—4 List of anti-phrenologi- 
cal writere—5. List of Persons giving Testimonials in recom- 
mendation of the Science, to Mr George Combe and Lord Gle- 
peras Secretary of State for the Colonies—6. Opinions of au- 
t-phrenologists. 

“Section V. Statistical Estimates and Summaries. ==] 
Phrenological Societies—2. Phrenologists, Anti-phrenologists, 
&c.—3. Phrenological Works—4. Authors and Essayists—5. 
Museums—6. Lectures—7. Tabular Views. 

„ SuppLEMENT.—Phrenology and the Royal Society of Loun- 
don—Phrenology and Metaphysics—State of Phrenology in 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Exeter, Stirling, and Taunton—Addi- 
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tional works—Caldwell’s Thoughts on Physical Education— 
Noble’s Essay on estimating Character—Writers on Phreno- 
logy—Additional Testimonials to Mr Combe.” 

The first section, on the progress of Phrenology, is written 
in an excellent spirit. It is throughout courteous in language, 
but bold, vigorous, and uncompromising in thought. Mr Wat- 
son does justice upon the individuals and editors of periodical 
publications who have opposed Phrenology ; he bestows ample 
commendation on its friends and supporters, yet tells them their 
faults with freedom and independence. Of ourselves he speaks 
in the following terms :=-“ In 1823 appeared the first number 
of the Phrenological Journal, a quarterly periodical, which has 
been regularly published from that time, and still continues to 
be so. It forms an useful record of the progress of Phrenology, 
now extending to nine volumes, and including several most va- 
luable essays, with a considerable number of elementary papers, 
cases, and remarkable facts. It has never been very popular, 
even among the phrenologists, and has been much complained 
of as representing the feelings and ideas of its conductors rather 
than those of the phrenological public; but it seems to be now 
meeting with a more cordial reception. If not always satisfying 
individual minds, its readers should remember that such a jour- 
nal, started in support of an unpopular science, must have en- 
tailed on its conductors much personal trouble and pecuniary 
loss; in return for which they could have only a very remote 
prospect of remuneration in any way, except what arises from 
the consciousness of labouring for the diffusion of truth and the 
good of their fellow-beings. The conductors, however, call 
upon phrenologists to support their journal; and they complain 
that it is not done sufficiently. Surely this is unreasonable. 
The public will support a journal adapted to its wants; and if 
the editors of the Phrenological Journal do not adapt theirs to 
the public, the fault rests with themselves, and so also should 
its consequences. , 

It would be easy to specify particular objections to the plan 
and mode of conducting this journal; but whatever objections 
may be urged against it, we should not forget to look to the op- 
posite side of the scales, ‘Though not perfect, there is much to 
approve ; and the three following propositions may be unhesi- 
tatingly advanced in defence of the journal :—First, that it has 
been highly serviceable to the cause of Phrenology ; secondly, 
that ever phrenologist will find advantage from reading it ; and, 
thirdly, that in philosophical spirit and moral excellence, a single 
volume of it vastly outweighs the united value of every page and 
paragraph written against Phrenology.” The following para- 
graph appears as a foot note to these remarks. ‘ I have many 
times felt called upon to defend this periodical from the censures of 
others, sometimes made with small consideration and scarcely in 
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the spirit ot uae ; but I have also occasionally been dis to 
join in the disapprobation. This induces me to take the ere of 
here suggesting to the editors a fair experimental test of their 
labours. Let them call on the regular subscribers to their jour- 
nal to send such objections and suggestions as seem called for, 
free of expense, legibly written, and limited to the compass of a 
common letter-sheet. Let these be compared, and let due at- 
tention be paid to the opinions most numerously supported. 
Several of the objectors are not subscribers, nor even regular 
readers.” 

We present these remarks as a fair specimen of the spirit in 
which Mr Watson's work is written, which we greatly admire. 
Being placed on our defence, we heg leave to say a few words in 
answer to his charges against us. This Journal has been guilty 
“ of representing the feelings and ideas of its conductors rather 
than those of the pbrenological public,” for the following rea- 
sons :—First, That we have had no means of becoming ac- 
quainted with the feelings of the phrenological public. The 
phrenologists, as Mr Watson has shewn, are scattered in small 
numbers all over the kingdom; they are in general unknown to 
us personally, and they do not address us by letters, so that we 
are absolutely unable to represent their feelings in our pages. 
The instances are few in which we have rejected communica- 
tions, and these always on grounds which appeared to ourselves 
to involve the interests of the science, and not of our own peculiar 

inions merely. Secondly, No honest man can write except from 
his own feelings and ideas; and, as the conductors of the Jour- 
nal are not numerous, it was impossible for us to do otherwise 
than represent our own minds in its pages: but, with all de- 
ference, may it not be asked whether, seeing that we have 
studied Phrenology for a longer period, and more diligently, 
than moet of its supporters, we have not some right to consider 
ourselves as somewhat in advance of the generality ? In not ex- 
tinguishing our own beams to give place to the -scintillations of 
other minds, we have been moved more by the abstract love of 
light than by that of shining. Whenever valuable papers have 
been i prona to us by such correspondents, for instance, as 
Mr Watson himself, we have received those with joy. Third- 
ly, We have conducted this Journal from the first to the present 
number, not only without pecuniary remuneration to any ex- 
tent, but at a sacrifice of several hundreds of pounds; and we 

lenge a comparison with any journal in the kingdom con- 
ducted in a similar way, if such exists, both for solidity and 
variety of information, and devotion to the cause which it sup- 
ports. We acknowledge that we have no right to complain of 
the phrenological public for not supporting us better, because 
we might at our own pleasure have ceased our labours; but in 
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point of fact we have complained very little, and for sev 
years not at all. The Journal has of late defrayed its 1 8 
penses, and its circulation has increased. We believe the chief 
cause of its depression for the first seven or eight years of its 
existence to have been sheer apathy to the cause in the public 
generally, and that in proportion to the diffusion of the science 
and the imaan in ee 105 held, will be our means of giving 
variety and vigour to this publication, and the i 10 
CCT 
We are happy that Mr Watson has stated the objections to 
which we have now replied; and, as a proof that we are anxious 
to secure the advantages of popularity, we cordially invite all 
our “regular subscribers to send such objections and sugges- 
tions as seem called for, free of expense, legibly written, and li- 
mited to the compass of a common letter sheet ;” and we pro- 
mise to give them due attention. But we shall pay no attention 
to any communications which have not real signatures, and which 
do not come from regular subscribers. 
Mr Watson states several other charges against the Edinburgh 

phrenologists, which our limits prevent us from adverting to 
at present. He does them ample justice, however, in his general 
remarks, and we leave his censures and praises to the Judgment 
of his readers. He introduces some excellent remarks on a class 
whom he calls non-phrenologists,” as distinguished from phre- 
nologists and anti-phrenologists, and among whom he places 
Professor Alison and Dr Abercrombie of Edinburgh. His ob- 
servations on them are particularly good: — In 1831, Dr Ali- 
son, Professor of Physiology in the University of Edinburgh, 
published an elementary work, ‘Outlines of Physiology, in- 
tended chiefly for his own students. In this ek the author 
enters somewhat into detail touching the metaphysical opinions 
of Brown, Reid, and Stewart, yet dismisses the physiological 
claims of Phrenology rather unceremoniously, and in a manner 
scarcely reconcilable with full candour. If Dr Alison thiuks 
that the metaphysical opinions of speculative writers are more 
useful to students of medicine, than are those drawn by phreno- 
logists directly from physical observations on the nervous sys- 
tem, we utterly differ from him ; and we freely tell him that a 
considerable number of students disregard or despise this part 
of bis course of lectures, who much value all the rest of the 
course.* Personal experience and direct inquiry among the at- 
tending students combine to authorize this assertion. In refe- 
rence to the phrenological mode of observing the connexion be- 
tween mental peculiarities and particular parts of the brain, Dr 
Alison writes, That observations made in this way, by dif- 


e The annual course of lectures, delivered by Dr Alison, consisted of a more 
extended exposition based on the facts and opinions in the Outlines.” 
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ferent competent observers, have given, in different instances, 
very discordant results.“ He also sums up this, On the whole, 
the only point ascertained is, the general appropriation of the 
t mass of the hemispheres of the brain proper, to the acts 
of thought; which is by no means peculiar to, and does not 
derive its chief support hoa the writings of phrenologists, &c. 
Looking to the first of these sentences, phrenologists are en- 
titled to ask from Dr Alison, who are his ‘ competent ob- 
servers,“ and what are their ‘observations?’ Can the author 
prove this direct statement ? If so, Phrenology is mere delusion. 
We surmise that Dr Alison has mistaken either the competence 
of the observers or the bearing of their observations against 
phrenological doctrines. Turning to the second sentence, phre- 
nologists will first ask whether the author professes an acquaint- 
ance with the facts and principles of Phrenology, in a sufficient 
degree to authorize his opinion as to what is the ‘only point 
ascertained ? Secondly, they will suggest that the concluding 
portion of this very sentence gives them an indirect reply in the 
negative. How, we ask, could ‘the general appropriation of 
the great mass of the hemispheres of the brain proper to the 
acts of thought’ be ‘peculiar to phrenologists, or ‘ derive its 
chief support from the writings of phrenulogists,’ seeing that 
their whole science is founded on the fact, first ascertained by 
Gall, of the ‘ general mass of the hemispheres not being appro- 
priated to the acts of thought? If Dr Alison has ever looked 
at the positions of the cerebral organs, as shewn on a marked 
bust,—and we think he would not write against Phrenology 
without first doing this,—could he fail to see that less than one 
quarter of the brain is held by the phrenologists to be ‘ appro- 
priated’ to the acts of thought; all the rest being appropriat- 
ed’ to the propensities and scntiments,—to the feelings, not to 
thought ? 
lt is not without some unpleasant emotion that any allusion 
is here made to this author's objections to Phrenology. Dr 
Alison is one of the very few persons for whom almost every 
body feels esteem and respect; and this universal respect con- 
fers so much influence upon what is written or taught by him, 
that phrenologists are forced in self-defence to call for some de- 
finite proof to bear out such an entire rejection of all their la- 
bours, and the more so on account of Dr Alison's opinions being 
annually received by some hundreds of students. As a profes- 
sor appointed to teach physiology to students of medicine, and 
handsomely remunerated for so doing, by the fees of the stu- 
dents,—which fees they are compelled to pay,—can Dr Alison 
remain neuter in justice to others? Is he not under a moral 
obligation to make himself well acquainted with the only phy- 
siology of the brain yet brought forward on positive data, before 
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telling—and in order that he may be able to tell—his students 
whether they are to receive or to reject it? Suppose we assume 
that Dr Alison has really given small attention to the subject. 
In such case, ought he not to have admitted the circumstance, 
instead of virtually rejecting that about which he knew so little ? 
On the other hand, let us look at the question in the assumption 
that proper attention has been paid to the facts and claims of 
Phrenology. Evidence, pro or con, must have been procured 
in this case. Which was obtained? Dr Alison now stands be- 
tween the anti-phrenologists and the non-phrenologista, by which 
latter expression are intended all those who neglect ot disregard 
the subject. With the former, we surmise, he will scarcely 
wish to join his name; and sorry should we feel to do it for 
him. At the same time we respectfully suggest that he ought 
not to fall into the ranks of the non-phrenologists. His position 
as a teacher of professional students morally deprives him of the 
option of neutrality, which his own feelings would probably give 
preference to. 

„The last example is one of utter neglect of Phrenology in a 
work, every page of which ought to have borne the decided and 
avowed impress of phrenological doctrines, if those doctrines be 
admitted as truths. We allude to Abercrombie’s Inquiries con- 
cerning the Intellectual Powers, published in 1830. The au- 
thor is a medical practitioner of much repute in Edinburgh, 
personally acquainted with phrenologists, and of course well 
aware of the claims of Phrenology to be considered an exposi- 
tion of the laws of mind and the functions of the brain. Never- 
theless he disregards it, and has published an intimation, that 
‘we do not know whether impressions made upon the nervous 
fabric connected with the organs of sense, are conveyed to the 
brain, or whether the mind perceives them directly as they are 
made upon the organs of sense. (Phren. Journal, vol. viii. 
p. 49.) This and another work, by the same author, On the 
Moral Powers, have gone through several editions. The two 
facts, first, of a good medical practitioner writing the above pas- 
sage in the present day, and, secondly, of a work written by one 
entertaining such crude notions of mental philosophy, as evi- 
dently appertain to this author, being extensively read by the 
ladies of Edinburgh, —the city where Combe resides, writes, 
and lectures !—will be held quite extraordinary fifty years hence, 
if the circumstances be not then td forgotten.” 

Mr Watson does justice on Sir William Hamilton, Dr Stone, 
and other antiphrenologists. The following remark on Dr Stone 
appears to us to express very correctly the real character of this 
individual’s opposition. One of Mr Watson’s correspondents 
having remarked that he ‘ does not believe any antiphrenolo- 
gist has a sufficient knowledge of the doctrines to enable him to 
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speak upon them,” Mr W. says, I am disposed to think that 
r Stone, author of the Evidences against Phrenology, is an ex- 
ample of sufficient knowledge ; but he views the discussion as a 
kind of litigation, where each must say what he can for his own 
side ; reality being a secondary consideration, if considered at 
The statistical information contained in Mr Watson’s work is 
extensive, authentic, valuable, and extremely interesting : among 
other results brought out is the fact, that medical members of 
phrenological societies are a sixth part of the whole. Altoge- 
ther it is a production which displays great industry, taste, 
judgment, id independence ; and we earnestly recommend it 
to the notice of our readers. It is the best book for circulating 
among the uninformed, with a view to the extension of the 
science, that at present exists. In another respect it is calcu- 
lated to be of much service. It will suggest to the conductors 
of periodical works, that they cannot much longer sneer with 
impunity at doctrines which they do not understand. This, in 
fact, seems to have been one of the chief inducements which led 
to the publication of Mr Watson's book ; he calls loudly on the 
phrenoſogists to withdraw their support from writers who are 
ilty of such immorality. There are instances, he says, within 
is knowledge, where the editors of periodicals have already lost 
subscribers and advertisements, in consequence of the dishonesty 
and scurrility of their antiphrenological effusions. “ It is too 
much,” says he, to expect that continued attacks will be 
uietly allowed in the present day. Indeed, we confidently an- 
ticipate that periodicals continuing their attempts to vilify phre- 
nology and 1 will very soon be thrown out of circu- 
lation; and we maintain that phrenologists are performing a 
public good and duty, in striving to arrest the circulation of such 
works as mislead readers from a truth so extremely important 
to the best interests of the human race.” 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


T.owpon.—A new society for the cultivation of Phrenology, and in general 
of every branch of knowledge which has a bearing on human nature, has late- 
ly been constituted. Its title is the Antbropological Society. The funda- 
mental principle is, that it is desirable to establish a society of persons believ- 
ing in the Sundamental principles of Phrenology, for the purpose of investigating 
the laws of the Creator in reference to the condition of man. The objects are 
the investigation and the application of the abel of Phrenology in the 
elucidation of the laws of the Creator, as evidenced in the animal, intellectual, 
moral, and religious condition of man. The means by which these objects are 
to be realized are, Ist, the establishment of a library; of a collection of casts; 
and by the reading of essays. The meetings of the society take place on the lst 
and s Thursdays of every month; on the 4th Thursday the society gives 
a Conversation, to which ladies are admitted. Subscriptions L.l a-year; 
which may be paid at yearly periods, or at quarterly or half-yearly instal- 
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ments, in advance.” The regulations may be obtained from the secretary, Dr 
Epps, 89 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. The organ of this society is a 
cheap monly periodical, now in its twelfth number, called“ The Christian 
Physician and Anthropological Magazine,” in which Dr Epps is the princi- 
pal writer. The eleventh number (for July) contains an ad delivered at 
the first meeting, on 23d June, by Mr John Isaac Hawkins, president. The 
Anthropological Society, says he, proposes to study, not the natural laws of 
the Creator only, but likewise the revealed; “ while it grasps all that Phre- 
nology affords as commonly understood, it seeks also to be illuminated by the 
light of Divine Revelation, and thus endeavours to obtain a view of the inter- 
nal condition of man, as well as the external: the spiritual as well as the na- 
tural powers of man are thus seen tobe the legitimare objects of our inquiry.” 
In the twelfth number of the Magazine, Mr Hawkins has published an essay 
On making use of certain natural fixed Points and Distances in the human 
Head, in order to assist in estimating the phrenological Development.” Per- 
haps he goes rather too much into minutiæ ; but his suggestions deserve the 
attentive consideration of all who take an interest in the improvement of 
practical Phrenology. That this department of the science has not yet st- 
tained perfection is admitted on all hands, and we are always well pleased to 
see it under investigation. 


BaTRH.— Attention has been recently directed to this interesting, though 
much contested science, by two Lectures delivered at the Literary Institu- 
tion by Dr Cowan. The object of the lecturer was to illustrate some of the 
fundamental dogmas of Phrenology, and to fix the attention upon the power- 
ful nature of the evidence on which they are founded. The dependence of mind 
on organization was enforced, by the analogy of all other known functions, by 
the mental peculiarities of nations and individuals—the variations in the same 
mind at different periods of life—the effects of disease, stimulants, fatigue, 
education, &c., all of which phenomena could only be satisfactorily explained 
by admitting organization to be the instrument of the mental faculties. That 
the brain was the particular organ of the mind, was supported by numerous con- 
siderations—by analogy, by comparative anatomy, effects of direct violence, 
the phenomena of madness, &.; and that it was not a single organ perform- 
ing a single function, but a congeries of organs, each charged with its special 
manifestation, Dr C. rendered highly probable, by referring to the present 
state of our knowledge relative to the nervous system in geueral—by the fact 
of mind being peculiar in its mode of activity in different individuals, by the 
- successive development of the mental powers, by the relief consequent on 

change of occupation, by the phenomena of monomania, dreaming, the effect 
of local injuries, and a variety of other facts which we have not. space to par- 
ticularise, all favouring the conclusion that the brain is an assemblage of or- 
gans, each executing an independent function. The axiom, so essential to a 
phrenologist, that the size of the brain, ceteris paribus, is an index of mental 
power, was illustrated at considerable length. The analogy of the organic 
and inorganic world, the external senses, the various methods adopted by phi- 
losophers of all ages to estimate the intelligence of different animals when 
compared with man, the size of individual and national heads, with many 
other examples, were successively adduced in support of an opinion, which, if 
true, simply proves the brain to accord with an otherwise universal and indis- 

utable law, and that it is not an exception, as the antiphrenologists would 
have it to be. The necessity of not making size the only criterion, and the 
importance of distinguishing between the size of the whole brain and indivi- 
dual parts, were pointed out. Dr C. insisted upon the circumstance, that 
Phrenology was a science of fact, not of theory, that it alone had followed the 
Baconian method of strict observation, and that the evidence of its truth was 
far greater than that of any metaphysical hypothesis whatever; and, in con- 
clusion, he warmly defended Phrenology from the charges of fatalism and 
materialism, regarding it as eminently in accordance with the best interests 
ef morality and religion. Both lectures were numerously and most respect- 
ably attended ; the subject appeared to excite considerable interest, and we 
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have reason to believe that a Bath Phrenological Society is now forming, for 
the purpose of practically studying and illustrating a science, which, if true, 
is incalculably important, and, if false, is, by the very nature of its pretensions, 
worthy of refutation. We shall be glad to see both the friends and opponents 
of Phrenology uniting, for the promotion of this object, satisfied that the war 
of fact, if honourably conducted, always terminates in the establishment of 
truth."—Bath Herald, 7th May 1836. 


Mancugster.—We mentioned in our last number the lectures of Mr 
Simpson on Moral and Educational Philosophy in Manchester. ‘The course 
was most successful, and has given a decided impulse to Phrenology in that 
gat town. Mr Simpson was honoured with a public dinner by the inha- 

itants— Thomas Wyse, Esq. M. P., in the chair. The formation of an Edu- 
cational Association is contemplated. 


Bannann CAsTLE.—A class for the investigation and study of the science 
of Phrenology has lately been formed in connexion with the Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, at Barnard Castle, in the county of Durham. It bids fair for pro- 
sperity, about twenty-six persons having ready joined it. The esteemed 
president of the Mechanics’ Institution, H. 'T. M. Witham, Esq. of Larting- 
ton Hall, presented to the class three copies of Combe's Constitution of Man; 
and subsequently twelve additional copies of the same work, and twelve co- 
pies of Macnish’s Introduction to Phrenology, have been received into the 
class, The members appear to be in earnest in their study of the science. 
Two public lectures have already been delivered, one by M. Kirtley, Esq. 
surgeon, “on the anatomy of the brain and skull, as connected with Phreno- 
logy 3” and the other by H. T. M. Witham, Esq. “ on the evidence and uses 
of the science.” A third, “ vn the principles of Phrenology, and its relations 
to Christianity,” has already been announced. Weextract the following no- 
tice of Mr Witham’s lecture from the York Herald of 6th August 1836 :— 
“ On the evening of Monday last, a lecture was delivered in the Hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institution, Barnard Castle, by H. T. M. Witham, Esq. of Lar- 
tington Hall, on the truth, reasonableness, and use of Phrenology. The 
lecturer brought before his audience, in a clear and forcible manner, the evi- 
dences of the science, and demonstrated the great advantages which would 
arise fron: it, in giving man a knowledge of himself, directing him to the 
practice of virtue, and shewing to society the true principles of education, 
and the proper mode of treatment for the criminal and insane. At the con. 
clusion of the lecture Mr W. was warmly eulogized by William Godley, a 
mechanic, who, in seconding a vote of thanks, called the attention of the au- 
dience to the great pains taken by Mr Witham to instruct the poor, and to 

t within their reach the means of moral and intellectual improvement. 
Indeed the conduct of Mr Witham in this respect is well worthy the atten- 
tion of the British aristocracy. Instead of employing his time, his talents, 
and his wealth, in the idle and frivolous diversions of life, he is using these 
means for the furtherance of science and virtue amongst the middle and lower 
classes of society.” 


Wanainctou.—A course of lectures on Phrenology was delivered here in 
July and August by Mr D. G. Goyder. The subject was treated chiefly 
in connexion with biography and history. 


Fonran.— A Phrenological Society has existed in Forfar for nearly twelve 
months, consisting of upwards of fifty members, and including most of the mem- 
bers of the legal and medical professions, as well as merchants, manufacturers, 
and tradesmen. It has been conducted with much spirit, and has called forth 
a conaiderable number of original essays, read by the members at their ordi- 
nary meetings. Its firat session was concluded by two publie lectures, deliver- 
ed in the Town Hall on the 23d and 30th June, by W. A. F. Browne. Esq. 
Medical Superintendent of the Montrose Lunatic Asylum,—an able and 
zealous phrenologist. In his first lecture, Mr Browne treated of the ana- 
tomical and physiological proofs of the science, which he brought forward in 
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the most striking and luminous manner: and they altogether presented a body 
of evidence which must have astonished those who have not yet studied this 
most interesting and important subject. Mr Browne was peculiarly happy 
in describing the gradual enla nt of the organs of motion and sensation 
from mere filaments to a complicated nervous system and brain,—in traci 
this from the zoophytes, through worms, insects, reptiles, fishes, birds, and 
quadrupeds, up to man; and in demonatrating the additional functions and 
capacities with which this enlargement is uniformly and progressively accom- 
panied. This part of the subject has not hitherto been fully treated of by 
Scottish phrenologists; and Mr Browne's masterly sketch of it was, in conse- 

uence, more peculiarly interesting to those acquainted only with these au- 
thors. In his second lecture, Mr Browne took the more popular view of the 
subject,—namely, the evidences drawn from observation, or, in other word 
frum the manifestations of talents and dispositions in individauls, as com red 
with the development of the cranium—being the indications and svideo 
that led Dr Gali to the discovery of the science, and which have since been eo 
wonderfully confirmed by physiological investigations. This branch of his 
discourse was clear and convincing; and, in particular, his description-and dis- 
crimination of the great classes of animal, moral, and intellectual faculties, was 
distinguished alike tor ease, precision, and brevity. As it was impossible to 
explain each faculty separately, Mr Browne concluded with an analysis of 
Self-esteem and Benevolence, as a specimen of the phrenological mode of il- 
lustrating the special faculties; and this analysis was at the same time inge- 
nious, forcible, and eloquent. In short, Mr Browne furnished to his audience 
an intellectual feast, which was highly relished at the time, and which will 
not soon be forgotten. He was listened to by a numerous and respectable 
assembly with an eager and profound attention, too absorbing to admit of noisy 
demonstrations during the lectures, but which at the conclusion was express- 
ed by general and hearty applause. It ought not to be omitted to be stated, 
that Mr Browne would accept of no personal remuneration.— Dundee Adver- 
tiser, 8th July 1636. 


ABERDEEN —We learn that a Mechanics’ Phrenological Society is about 
to be established in Aberdeen. This is the first indication that Phrenology 
has found an entrance there, and we have no doubt that the large-headed 
Aberdonians will speedily appreciate its value. There are ten iudividuals 
who have resolved to associate themselves for the purpose of studying Phre. 
nology, and making a practical application of it in their individual and social 
capacities. We are making,” says one of them, all the inquiries we can, 
preliminarily to forming the society on a proper basis, and have a reasonable 
prospect of a steady, probably a rapid, increase.” 


Parıs.—The following paragraph, translated from a Paris journal, has been 
widely circulated in the English and Scotch newspapers: —“ The Academie 
de Médécine has been called upon to decide the important question of Phreno- 
logy. The discussion occupied four sittings. Dr Broussais, who is at the 
head of the phrenolcgical school, maintained the principles which he had laid 
down in his lectures. M. Gueneau de Mussy had to sum up the arguments 
on both sides, and in conclusion gave an opinion that the system ought not at 
present to be adopted. The Academy, concurring in this opinion, deferred 
its decision till the system was established upon more solid bases.“ We bave 
not yet been able to obtain the full particulars of the discussion here alluded 
to; but the concluding discourse of M. de Mussy has been translated from 
the Journal des Debats of the 27th June 1836, and published in the Edinburgh 
Advertiser of 12th August. From tbe introductory remarks we learn that 
the ardent defenders of Phrenology, with M. Broussais at their head, met 
their opponents, too numerous to be named, at three or four successive sit- 
tings.” It appears that the decision of the members of the Academie (which, 
we understand, is an institution similar to the Edinburgh College of Physi- 
cians), rested on the facts and arguments brought before them on the occa- 
sions alluded to; in which case it is obvious, that, even supposing these gen- 
tlemen to have been unprejudiced and uncommitted against Phrenology, the 
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materials for forming a sound judgment respecting its merits must have been 
very insufficient. To test the truth of Phrenology, a long course of observa- 
tion and study is requisite, and if the members of the Academie drew their 
conclusions merely from these debates, we commend the philosophical caution 
of their verdict. With what ability the battle was fought on either side we 
are ignorant | but so far as may be gathered from M. de Mussy’s speech, the 
hostile arguments which weighed with the members of the Academie, were ex- 
tremely feeble. His first reason from withholding assent from Phrenology is, 
that the size of the cerebellum is not a measure of its power, when animals of 
different species are compared with each other. This objection is fully re- 
plied to by Dr Caldwell in our last number. The phrenological doctrine 
is that size, ceteris paribus, is the measure of power; M. de Mussy, however, 
holds that size alone ought to be regarded, and that quality of brain and dif- 
ference of speties can have no influence. His second reason is, that herbivoruus 
animals are now found to possess the organ of Destructiveness, though it was 
formerly supposed to be peculiar to the carnivorous ; and tbat hence it has been 
necessary to change the destination of the organ from that of murder. Thirdly, 
it Fieschi's dispositions were determined by his organization, be was not a 
free agent, and ought not to have been condemned : such a doctrine “ destroys 
all liberty, all morality, all bope, and leaves nothing but the fatalism of the 
stone which falls.” Lastly, the unity of personal identity, is a fatal objection 
to the doctrine of a plurality of cerebral organs, inasmuch as this unity seems 
to imply an action of the whole brain, rather than an isolated action of its 
different parts. The inconclusiveness of these objections must be so obvious 
to our well. informed readers, that any reply to them would be superfluous, 
even if we had s for its insertion. The speech of M. de Mussy has 
gre great delight to some of the Edinburgh antiphrenologists. Instead, 
owever, of being alarmed by the decision of the Aoademie, we are surprised 
to find it so favourable as it is. Formerly, Phrenology was a piece of 
thorough quackery from beginning to end;” but now we find the possibility 
of its truth admitted—with this explanation, that in the opinion of an as- 
sembly of physicians, many of them of mature age, and who have never de- 
voted particular attention to the subject, it is not yet satisfactorily established. 
Would any similar body of physicians in Europe bave come to a more fae 
vourable conclusion ? 


New Onrxaxs—In May last a course of lectures on Phrenol was de- 
livered by invitation, in the Lyceum of this thriving city, by Dr Caldwell of 
Lexington, Ky. The interest excited was very great, and the audience in- 
cluded the intelleetual ekite of New Orleans. At the close of the conclu 
lecture, a vote of thanks was unanimously voted to Dr Caldwell, “for his 
highly intellectual and interesting exposition of the philosophy of the human 
mind ;” and another resolution, extremely complimentary to him as an indivi- 
dual, was likewise passed. The lecturer having previously left the room before 
the meeting was constituted, it was farther resolved, * That a committee be ap- 
pointed to wait on Dr Caldwell, and present him with a copy of the above 
resolutions; whereupon the chairman appointed His Excellency Governor 
White, Dr Luzenburg, and Major Mountfourt ; and, on motion, the Chair- 
man was added to said committee.” Dr Caldwell lectured by invitation also 
in Natchez ; and Phrenology is spreading rapidly in the t valley of the 
West. Here, however, as in other parts of the United States, quackery 
seems to be on the alert, and is profiting by the credulity of the ignorant. 


Doxpre ann Mox rer Lunatic Asyiums.— We have been much gra- 
tified by perusing the Reports of the Directors of these asylums, for the year 
ending 3 Ist May 1836. The most cheering results continue to follow the 
employment of the patients in useful labour; and the zeal of the superinten- 
dents for the improvement of the arrangements of the institutions appears 
indefatigable. “Every experiment,” says the Dundee report, “has proved 
the soundness of the principle, that vigorous exercise is a remedial measure 
of the utmost efficacy and importance.” “ A common observer will not de- 
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tect in many of the patients any symptoms of insanity ; the labourer, in re- 
spect of his dress, habits, and hours of work, is not to be distinguished from 
those of the adjoining fields; and, in the constancy of his occupation, and in 
the interest he feels in his pursuits, he himself seems sometimes to forget the 
connexion that subsists between him and the establishment.” The patients 
whose rank or previous habits incapacitate them for labour, receive amuse. 
ment in the bowling-green, or at the backgammon-board. The ladies sew 
and cultivate flowers. Music is indulged in; several newspapers are read in 
the institution; and subscriptions are paid to public libraries. Of 134 pa- 
tients in the asylum, only four are under any restraint. In the Report on 
the Montrose asylum, it is mentioned by Mr Browne, that “the practicabi- 
lity and utility of a regular system of employment have been fully and fair- 
ly tested during the past year. The object was not merely to amuse, but to 
cure; not merely to occupy minds which, under other less favourable cir. 
cumstances, would be benumbed by lethargy or concentrated upon their real 
or imaginary sorrows, but to create new and pleasant objects of thought—to 
excite desires and interests which are connected with a tranquil and bealchy 
condition of mind—in short, to offer temptations to the lunatic to co-ope- 
rate in his own restoration. So successfully have these objects been accom- 
plished, that while formerly the complaint in conducting such establishments 
was, that no means could be devised to induce the unfortunate inmates to 
engage in active exertions of any kind, our complaint now is, that those wiil- 
ing and able to work far exceed our opportunities of gratifying their desire.” 
Mr Browne strongly recommends that the employments in which insane pa- 
tients engage should not be of a frivolous or useless nature, so as to su, 

to them its real object; and that, moreover, each patient should receive 
wages for his labour. The experiment of giving them pecuniary remunera- 
tion has been tried with decided success; and small sums have been set apart 
from the earnings of patients, and presented to them on their discharge. 
Both at Dundee and Montrose, public worship continues to be found highly 


beneficial. 


We are now in possession of the second volume of Dr Vimont’s Traité de 
Phrénologie, Humaine ct Comparée, but have not yet found leisure to give it 
more than a cursory perusal, Its contents are of great interest. Dr Vimont, 
we observe, charges the Brussels edition with numerous inaccuracies, 


The following works have been received :— 
Internal Evidences of Christianity, deduced from Phrenology. By John 

Epps, M. D. 2d edition. London: E. Palmer. 1837. 12mo, pp. 108 
A Popular View of the Progress of Philosophy among the Ancients. By 

Joshua Toulmin Smith, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. London: Longman and Co. 
- 1836. 12mo, pp. 454. (A notice of this has been prepared, and will appear 
in our next). 

Remarks suggested by the Reading of Mr Taylor's Letter to the Lord 
Provost, Magistrates, and Council of the City of Edinburgh, offering himself 
as a Candidate for the vacant Professorship of Logic in the University. 
Edinburgh: James Stillie. 1836. 8vo, pp. 16. (This pamphlet contains 
an excellent reply to the charge that Phrenology leads to Materialism). 

The Philosophy of Phrenology simplified, Glasgow: W. R. M‘Phun. 
1836. 18mo, 


The suggestions of our correspondent Mr George Johnston, as to a reduc- 
tion of the price of this Journal, and its more frequent appearance, have been 
more than once under consideration ; but we have not thought it expedient 
to give them effect. 

This Number contains two extra sheets, or 32 3. The press of matter 
is so great that even this addition was hardly sufficient. In our last Number 
24 pages extra limites were given. We trust that an increase of circulation 
will enable us permanently to enlarge the Journal. At present we cannot 
afford to increase its size except on rare occasions. 


EDINBURGH, lst Seplember 1836. 
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ARTICLE I. 


VIEW OF THE PRESENT STATE OF KNOWLEDGE RESPECT- 
ING THE ORGAN OF ALIMENTIVENESS. 


Tne publication of a very interesting paper on Alimentive- 
ness by Messrs Ombros and Théodore Pentelithe, in a late 
Number of the Journal of the Phrenological Society of Paris,* 
has suggested to us the utility of laying before our readers a 
view of the knowledge which has now been accumulated respect- 
ing that faculty. 

It is well known that Dr Hoppe of Copenhagen was the first 
to point out a cerebral organ of the propensity to feed ; although 
the existence of such an organ had previously been conjectured 
by Gall and Spurzheim. The views of Dr Hoppe are contained 
in two papers, published in this Journal, vol. ü. pp. 70, 484. 
The first, in which he argues for the existence of the propensity 
in question, and conjectures that its organ is situated at the base 
of the brain, was written in December 1823; and the second, 
wherein he points out the exact position of the organ, is dated 
the 28th December 1824. In the former of these papers he ex- 
presses the opinion, that, besides the nerves of the stomach and 
palate, of which alone he conceives the sensations of hunger and 
thirst to be affections, there must be also ‘an organ in the brains 
of animals for the instinct of nutrition (taking of nourishment) 
for the preservation of life, which incites us to the sensual en- 
joyments of the palate, and the activity of which is independent 
of hunger and thirst.” How,“ he asks, should the mere sense 
of hunger, more than any other disagreeable or painful sensa- 
tion, make the animal desire food, the necessity of such not be- 
ing known to him by experience? This could only be effected 
by instinct ; because either an instinct, i. e. the immediate im- 
pulse of an organ, or else experience and reflection, are the 


Journ. de la Soc. Phrin. de Paris, Oct. 1835, p. 406. The title uf the ar- 
ticle is, De l'Alimentivité, ou du Sens de la Faim et de la Soif, comme 
Faculte cérébrale primitive, par MM. Ombros et Théodore Pentelithe.“ 
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causes of all actions. We observe,” says he, that the chicken 
is no sooner out of the egg than it picks the grain that lies on 
the ground, and the new-born babe sucks the nipple. Is this to 
be explained without the upposition of. an organ analogous to 
that which makes the duckling immediately plunge into the 
water, or makes the kitten bite the first mouse it meets with?“ 
„When the child, even enjoying perfect health, sucks till the 
stomach is filled, in a literal sense of the word, it surely feels 
no hunger or thirst; yet, if laid to the breast, it will continue 
sucking, even sometimes having thrown off the last draught 
from over-filling.” If nothing but hunger and thirst impelled 
man to take food, he would, when satiated, have no appetite for 
meat and drink ; yet we every day observe people that cannot 
resist the temptation of eurfeiting themselves both with meat and 
drink, though they know it to be noxious, and others again that 
never are tempted to gluttony.” But the two proofs of his opi- 
nion which Dr Hoppe considers the most weighty are, Ist, that 
we recollect a taste we once had upon the tongue, and, as an or- 
gan of an external sense cannot be supposed to have memory, 
this recollection must take place in an organ in the brain; and, 
2dly, that when we have no appetite, it may be roused by the 
sight of delicious viands, nay, by merely thinking of them; 
and even in sleep we may gormandize. Such manifestations, 
he argues, can arise from nothing but a cerebral organ, 
which, says he, only from desire, sets to work the in- 
struments for its gratification and saliva is gathered in the 
mouth.” The conjectures offered by Dr Hoppe in this first 
paper, regarding the situation of the organ, are the following : 
It would be passing difficult, on account of their situation, to 
pursue the method of Dr Gall in observing the interior parts of 
the middle lobes of the brain ; but the similarity of their struc- 
ture with that of the rest of the cerebral organs, justifies the 
opinion that these, like the other parts of the brain, are also or- 
gans. ‘Their low situation in the base of the skull would, by 
analogy to that of the other organs, lead us to suppose that they 
were organs for the very lowest animal instincts ; and, from a like 
reason, we would suppose a relationship between these and those 
which are situated nearest to them, namely, the organs of Destruc- 
tiveness. Indeed, were we to determine, d priori, a place for the 
organs of nutrition, it would just be this part of the brain. Fi- 
nally, I think I have e in several individuals addicted to 
gluttony and ebriosity, a considerable breadth of the skull about 
the base, indicating a fulness of the brain at this part. Ne- 
vertheless, observations made in this general way must always 
be very doubt ful; certaiuty is to be acquired only by dissec- 
itons, and by comparing the formation of these parts in different 
species of animals and in different ages, as it is supposed that 
the organ of nutrition is in the new-born animal comparatively 
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must advanced.“ Mr Combe mentions in his System, that, in 
lecturing on Phrenology, he had for some years previously to the 
publication of Dr Hoppe's paper, pointed out, as the probable 
situation of the organ in question, a part of the middle lobe of 
the human brain corresponding to the convolution in the brain 
of the sheep from which the olfactory nerve rises; but that he had 
not determined a specific part of the convolution, or the external 
sign of the organ in man. In Dr Hoppe's second communication 
to this Journal, written a year after the first, these desiderata 
were supplied. Regarding the organ for taking nourishment,” 
says he, I have been led to think, since I wrote last, that the 

ace where its different degrees of development are manifested 
in the living body, is in the fossa sca, exactly under the 
organ of Acquisitiveness, and before that of Destructivenese. 
Before I had thought at all of Phrenology, I was struck with 
the remarkable breadth of the face or head of a friend of mine, 
caused, not by prominent cheek-bones, as in some varieties of 
mankind, but more toward the ears, by the great convexity of 
the zygomatic arch. Knowing that this individual was exceed- 
ingly fond of good living, and that, even in spite of a very 
powerful intellect, and propensities moderate in almost every 
other respect, he was prone to indulge too freely in the joys 
of the table, I afterwards thought that this form of the head 
and tendency of the mind might bear a nearer relation to each 
other than had at first occurred to me; and in some other per- 
sons, notoriously fond of good eating and drinking, I found a 
confirmation of my suppositions. This prominence of the bony 
arch, I think, must be an absolute consequence of the part of 
the cranium lying under the temporal muscle being pushed out- 
wards, and diminishing, in that direction, the space of the fossa. 
Besides this greater convexity of the arch, the part also of the 
skull situated immediately above it, under the organ of Acqui- 
sitiveness, will in this case be observed to be more full and pro- 
truding. The breadth of head produced in this way can by no 
means be mistaken for a mere prominent cheek-bone, nor for the 
organs of Acquisitiveness, or tructiveness, or Constructive- 
ness, situated higher, behind, and in front of it. Having found 
the said parts in some persons much compressed, in others less 
so, and, as I think, the disposition of miad always proportionate 
to it, and not yet having met with any exceptions, I cannot but 

my opinion to be true.” 

Dr Hoppe considers that the organ of Alimentiveness is like- 
wise the cerebral organ of the sense of taste. That the sen- 
sation of taste,” says he, only passes through the nerves, and 
is perceived in a part of the brain, is a supposition, I think, suffi- 
ciently proved. Now, it appears to me as highly probable, and 
by analogy agreeing with other experiences, that it is one and the 

R 
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same organ which tastes (viz. distinguishes and enjoys), and in- 
cites us to taste, or, in other terms, to take food and drink. 
This, according to my opinion, is the organ of appetite for food, 
and consequently it may also be named the organ of Taste 
(gustus), and stands in the same relation to this of the external 
senses as the organ of Tune to the sense of Hearing.“ (Phren. 
Jour. iv. $08.) 

Dr Crook of London mentions that several years before the 
publication of Dr Hoppe’s papers he himself had arrived at si- 
milar conclusions with respect to this faculty, and the position of 
its organ. Three persons,” says he, with whom I had be- 
come acquainted in the year 1819, first led me to suspect that 
a portion of the brain situated near the front of the ear (next to 
Destructiveness) was connected with the pleasures of the fes- 
tive board. From that time to the end of 1822 above a thou. 
sand observations were made; as they tended to confirm this 
view, several phrenological friends were informed of the result. 
From 1823, I no longer doubted that the anterior portion of the 
middle lobe was a distinct organ, and that its primary use was 
the discrimination and enjoyment of meats and drink. It was 
difficult, however, to hit A i fundamental power. The situation 
of the organ, under the zygomatic process and the temporal 
muscle, frequently precluded the possibility of accurate observa- 
tion. But, notwithstanding, well marked cases, both of a posi- 
tive and a negative kind, were investigated. These conclusions 
were embodied, and read to the Phrenological Society of Lon- 
don on the 8th of April 1825. Two months before, though it 
was not known in London, a letter had been received in Edin- 
burgh from Dr Hoppe of Copenhagen, giving the same portions 
of the brain to the sensations of hunger and thirst. The coin- 
cidence was felt to be remarkable, and by myself particularly 
so, as I had, in 1821, conceived a similar idea, but discarded it 
upon considering the dependence of these feelings upon the 
stomach and tongue.” 

Dr Crook, misled, uo doubt, by the erroneous title ( On the 
Conjectural Organs of Hunger and Thirst”) prefixed to Dr 
Hoppe's communications in The Phrenological Journal, errs in 
supposing him to consider those sensations as connected with the 
organ of Alimentiveness. On the contrary, he and Dr Crook con- 
cur in rejecting this idea, and in there locating the sense of taste. 

The cerebral part to which Dr Hoppe adverts, was formerly 
included by Dr Spurzheim within the limits of Destructiveness ; 
but in Dr Gall's busts and plates, that organ was not carried so 
far forward, and the function of the part in question was mark. 
ed as unascertained. Dr Spurzheim latterly coincided in the 
views of Dr Hoppe, in so far as to regard the organ as that of 
the propensity or instinct to feed ;” but he dissented from the 
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notion that it produces delicacy and nicety of taste. All,” 
says he, “concurs to prove, that the above mentioned por- 
tion of the brain is the organ of the instinctive part of nu- 
trition, or of the desire to feed, It exists not only in car- 
nivorous, but also in herbivorous animals. ‘The goose, tur- 
key, ostrich, kangaroo, beaver, eagle, horse, &c. &c. have a 
middle lobe as well as the duck, eagle, pelican, tiger, lion, 
dog, &c. The desire to feed is common to all animals, and 
the carnivorous animals require the organ of Destructiveness in 
addition to that of the instinct to feed.” He remarks, as a 
corroborative circumstance, that the anterior convolutions of the 
middle lobes are developed from the earliest age, sooner than 
many other parts, and, both in man and the lower animals, are 
proportionally larger in the young than in adults.“ This pro- 
pensity,” he adds, is particularly assisted by the smell, and 
the olfactory nerve is, in all animals, in the most intimate com- 
munication with the middle lobes; so much go, that, in the ox, 
sheep, horse, dog, fox, hare, rabbit, &c. the internal part of the 
middle lobes seems to be almost a mere continuation of the ol- 
factory nerve. In man, also, the external and greater root of 
the olfactory nerve is in connexion with the anterior convolu- 
tions of the middle lobes.” + 

The faculty is termed Gustativeness by Dr Crook; but 
Dr Spurzheim confines the sense of taste to the gustatory 
nerve, regarding the propensity to feed as the whole extent of 
the function of Alimentiveness. This view,” says Dr Crook, 
“ approximates so closely to my own, that it is only in very ex- 
traordinary cuses that the manifestations of the one can be clear- 
ly distinguished from those of the other; but one decided case 
{ait with in 1827, in which no part of the cerebrum existed, 
yet, during the eight days’ life of this imperfectly formed crea- 
ture, there had been incessant craving for food, which it took 
in very considerable quantity, but without any apparent discri- 
mination as to taste or flavour. To admit the instinct to eat to 
be the primitive power, would subvert the first principle of phy- 
siology,—the inseparable connexion between organ and func- 
tion.” 

If this case was really as here reported, it would unquestion- 


„Every body,” says Dr Vimont, knows how generally children are 
chargeable with being gluttons. Desirous to satisfy myself how far this ten- 
dency, in them so unquestionable, coincided with the development of the or- 
gan of Alimentiveness, I examined forty-eight heads of young children, from 

ve to twelve years of age; and I can affirm that in all uf them, without ex- 
ception, this region was very apparent. I prs in my collection eleven 
skulls of children from twv to seven years of age; in all, the part of the skull 
over the organ of Alimentiveness is marked in a striking manner. As might 
be expected, however, the development is not equally great in them all. — 
Traité de Phrinologie, tome ii. p. 174. 

t Phrenology, p. 143-4. Boston, 1832. 
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ably form à serious obstacle to the admission of the view taken 
by Dr Spurzheim; but so many facts of an opposite tendency 
have been observed, that it is not unreasonable to suspect, that, in 
a case so anomalous, and observed by a non-medical phrenologist, 
the organ may have been confounded with some other part at 
the base of the skull. While the details of the dissection: re- 
main unpublished, we must be pardoned for hesitating to lay any 
stress upon the case. 

Messrs Ombros and Pentelithe mention, in their recently 
published essay, that they have not seen the papers of Dr Hoppe, 
of the contents of which, however, they appear to have obtained 
some knowledge through the works of Mr Combe. ‘The views 
to which their observations have led them, are thus far identical 
with those of the Danish physician, that they consider the 
function of the organ to be both the propensity to feed and the 
sense of taste; but they go still farther than he, and believe it 
to be likewise the seat of the sensations of hunger and thirst. 
That the stomach and fauces are not the organs of these sensa- 
tions, is proved by a multitude of facts; although it is correct 
enough to refer them to those parts to this extent, that a cer- 
tain condition of the stomach and throat tends to excite them. 
„But, in reality,” to use the words of Dr Combe, the sensa- 
tions themselves, like all other mental affections and emotions, 
have their seat in the brain, to which a sense of the condition 
of the stomach is conveyed through the medium of the nerves. 
In this respect, Appetite resembles the senses of Seeing, Hear- 
ing, and Feeling; and no greater difficulty attends the explana- 
tion of the one than of the others. Thus, the cause which ex- 
cites the sensation of colour, is certain rays of light striking 
upon the nerve of the eye; and the cause which excites the 
perception of sound, is the atmospherical vibrations striking 

m the nerve of the ear; but the sensations themselves take 
lace in the brain, to which, as the organ of the mind, the re- 
spective impressions are conveyed. In like manner, the cause 
which excites appetite is an impression made on the nerves of 
the stomach ; but the feeling itself is experienced in the brain, 
to which that impression is conveyed. Accordingly, just as in 
health no sound is ever heard except when the external vibrat- 
ing atmosphere has actually impressed the ear, and no colour is 
perceived unless an object be presented to the eye,—so is ap- 
petite never felt, except where, from want of food, the stomach 
is in that state which forms the proper stimulus to its nerves, 
and where the communication between it and the brain is left 
free and unobstructed.” „If the correctness of the preceding 
pi yee of the sensation of hunger,” continues Dr Combe, 
„be thought to stand in need of confirmation, I would refer 
to the very conclusive experiments by Brachet of Lyons, as 
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setting the question entirely at rest. Brachet starved a dog for 
twenty-four hours, till it became ravenously hungry, after which 
he divided the nerves which convey to the brain a sense of the 
eondition of the stomach. He then placed food within its reach, 
but the animal, which a moment before was impatient to be fed, 
went and lay quietly down, as if hunger had never been expe- 
rienced. When meat was brought close to it, it began to eat; 
and, apparently from having no longer any consciousness of the 
state of its stomach—whether it was full or empty—it continued 
to eat till both it and the gullet were inordinately distended. 
In this, however, the dog was evidently impelled solely by the 
gratification of the sense of taste; for on removing the food at 
the beginning of the experiment to the distance of even a few 
inches, if looked on with indifference, and made no attempt 
either to follow the dish or to prevent its removal.” o 

Hunger and thirst being thus unquestionably cerebral affec- 
tions, the next point to be inquired into is, With what portion 
of the brain are these affections connected? Does the organ of 
the propensity to feed exercise this function, or must it be re- 
ferred to a separate part of the brain? Dr Hoppe, we have 
seen, thinks hunger and thirst altogether different from ‘ the 
desire of food which we call appetite ;” the latter he ascribes to 
the organ of Alimentiveness, while the former is referred by him 
(we think at variance with sound physiological principle) to the 
nerves of the stomach and palate. And he puts the question, 
„How should the mere sense of hunger, more than any other 
disagreeable or painful sensation, make the animal desire food, 
the necessity of such not being known to him by experience? 
It must be granted, that no mere sensation can excite this de- 
sire; but there is a striking fact which appears to us to shew 
unequivocally that the propensity to feed. a and the affections 
ealled hunger and thirst, are andes of action of this single fa- 
culty ; to-wit, that hunger or thirst and the desire to cat or 
drink always go together —just as courage is the unfailing con- 
comitant of the propensity to oppose, and as anger is universal- 
ly attended by the propensity to inflict suffering. Dr Hoppe 
indeed seems to call in question the uniform co-existence of 
hunger and the desire to eat; and remarks, that “if nothin 
but unger and thirst impelled man to take food, he would, 
when satiated, have no appetite for meat and drink; yet we 
every day observe le that cannot resist the temptation of sur- 
feiting themselves both with meat and drink.” But the answer 
to this clearly is, that there is a great difference between having 


* Physiology of Digestion, &c. 2d edition, pp. 12-14. 
+ Previously to the publication of the paper of MM. Ombros and Theodore 
Pentelithe, we had been led, by the above consideration, to the conclusion at 


which they have arrived by a different route. The subject is adverted to in 
vur last number, p. 159. 
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a well-filled stomach and having no sense of hunger—the latter, 
in consequence of derangement of the stomach, or too great acti- 
vity of the cerebral organ, frequently continuing in a greater or 
less degree of strength, although a large quantity of aliment has 
been consumed. This will be made apparent by the cases to be 

resently noticed ; and even without reference to these, it seems 
incontestable, that whether or not the desire to eat may exist un- 
accompanied by hunger, hunger is never experienced apart from 
the desire to eat. As well might we ask, How should the 
sentiment of courage, more than any other sentiment, make an 
animal] desire to oppose ?” as put the question just quoted from 
Dr Hoppe, as an argument against the singleness of the faculty 
giving origin to hunger and the propensity to eat. The sentiment 
or affection of courage, it is true, does not prompt to o position, 
but the propensit which is always conjoined with it does; and, 
in like manner, although the affection of hunger gives birth to 
no desire, yet the propensity without the active presence of 
which that affection never exists, may and does lead the animal 
to do what is requisite for its removal. 

In cases of disease of the organ of Alimentiveness, the 
symptom is violent hunger or thirst, and insatiable craving for 
food. An interesting case of this sort, observed in the Royal 
Infirmary of Edinhurgh, is recorded in our seventh volume, 
page 64. The patient had awaked at five o'clock on the 
morning of the day of his admission, “ craving for food,” as 
his sister related ; and had been “ eating continually” from that 
time till sent to the Infirmary about noon. His stomach was 
greatly distended by the quantity of food he had swallowed, 
yet he still complained that he was dying of hunger. At this 
time, and till next morning, he was delirious; but subsequently 
he became dull. Twenty-four hours after his admission, when 
roused by loud or repeated questions, he answered imperfectly 
but to the point, and frequently muttered, “ Hunger, hunger, 
hunger, it's hunger!“ He complained of pain at the exact lo- 
cality of the organ of Alimentiveness, and there alone.“ 

In the Journal de la Société Phrénologigque de Paris, vol, ii. 

* The reporter of this case has appended to it his observations in regard to 
the points to be attended to in estimating the size of the organ ; which, from 
its situation, is a matter of difficulty. “It is nearly parallel, says he, to 
the zygumatic arch, which is often rendered prominent by it when large; but 
the distance of the arch from the proper parietes of the skull being variable, 
this is not a certain guide. The temporal muscle opposes an obstacle, but 
may itself be used as a means of removing the difficulty in part. When the 
organ is larger than its neighbours, the lower part of the temporal muscle is 
pushed outwards, making it appear as if lying on a pyramidal instead of a ver- 
tical-sided cranium, the base of the pyramid being downwards; when small, 
the reverse occurs. If the organ be very large, it will affect the socket of the 
eye-ball, pushing the latter up and forward, not as in Language down and for- 


ward. When both are large. (at lenst in one instance I have seen this), the 
eye looks imprisoned by a fulness extending almost round it.’ 
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No. 5, the case of a woman called Denise, detailed in the An- 
nales de la Médecine Physiologique (Oct. 1832), is taken notice 
of, as furnishing a curious example of insatiable appetite for 
food. In infancy she exhausted the milk of all her nurses, and 
ate four times more than other children of the same age. At 
school she devoured the bread of all the scholars; and, in the 
Salpetrière, it was found impossible to satisfy her-habitual ap- 
petite with less than eight or ten pounds of bread daily. Ne- 
vertheless, she there experienced, two or three times a month, 
violent attacks of hunger (grandes faims), during which she 
devoured twenty-four pounds of bread. If, during these fits, 
any obstacle was opposed to the gratification of her imperious 
desire, she became so furious, that she used to bite her clothes, 
and even hands, and did not recover her reason till hunger was 
completely satisfied. Being one day in the kitchen of a rich 
family, when a dinner-party was expected, she devoured, in a 
very few minutes, the soup intended for twenty guests, alon 
with twelve pounds of bread. On another occasion, she dran 
all the coffee prepared for seventy-five of her companions in 
the Salpétriére. Her skull is stated to be small; the region of 
the propensities predominating. The organ of Alimentiveness 
is said to be large, and in all probability it was subject to disease. 
Such instances, however incredible they may at first sight 
appear, are by no means of rare occurrence; and many of 
them are recorded in medical publications. In the Philosophical 
Transactions, vol. xliii, p. 866, Dr Mortimer has related the 
case of a boy of twelve years, by whom the feeling of inanition 
was so strongly experienced, that, like the Parisian girl, he used 
to gnaw his own flesh if food was withheld. During his wakin 
hours he was continually eating. His food consisted of bread, 
meat, beer, water, milk, butter, cheese, sugar, treacle, puddings, 
pies, fruits, broths, and potatoes ; of which he swallowed, in six 
consecutive days, $84 pounds 8 ounces avoirdupois, being on an 
average 64 pounds daily. This morbid condition lasted for a 
year. Another well known case is that of a Frenchman named 
Tarrare, reported by Drs Percy and Laurent, partly from their 
own observation, in the Dictionnaire des Sciences Médicales. 
When a lad, he once devoured a large basket of apples which 
some person had promised to pay for; and on another occasion 
a quantity of flints, corks, and similar substances. Being fre- 
quently seized with colic, he used to apply at the Hotel-Dieu in 
Paris, but was no sooner relieved than he resumed his former 
practices, and was once detected on the point of swallowing the 
surgeon's watch, with its chain and seals. At the age of seven- 
“teen, when he weighed an hundred pounds, he would consume 
twenty-five pounds of beef daily. At the commencement of the 
revolutionary war he entered the army, and devoured his cam- 
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rades’ rations as long as better supplies ftom other sources rer- 
dered them of little value. Bat when at length his comrades 
stood in need of them themselves, he was nearly famished, fell 
ill, and was admitted into the Adpital ambulant at Sultzer. He 
there ate not only a quadruple allowance, the broken food of the 
other patients, and the waste of the kitchen, but would swallow 
the poultices and any thing else that came in his way. He de- 
voured, it is said, so many dogs and cats alive, that they fled at 
the sight of him. Large snakes he tched with the greatest 
facility, and he once gobbled up in a few moments all the din-- 
ner that was provided for fifteen German labourers, namely, 
four bowls of curd, and two enormous ‘dishes of dough boiled 
iw water with salt and fat. At another time he disposed of 
thirty pounds of raw liver and lights in presence of some ofi- 
cers, who, finding that he could swallow a large wooden lancet- 
case, took the partitions out, enclosed a letter in it, made him 
swallow it, and then sent him with it to a French colonel in the 
hands of the enemy. An answer was sent back in the same 
way ; but having been well drubbed by the enemy, he refused 
any further secret service, and was readmitted into the hospital 
to be cured of his hunger. Being no longer a novelty, he ex- 
cited Jess interest, and found it necessary to have recourse to 
sheep-folds, poultry yards, 1 kitchens, slaughter-houses, 
and bye-places, where he had to contend with dogs and wolves 
for their filthy food. He was detected drinking blood that had 
been taken from his fellow-patients, and eating bodies in the 
dead-house. The disappearance of a young child excited stron 

suspicions against him, and he was at length chased away, an 

uobeard of for four years, at the end of which time he applied 
at the Hospice de Versailles, wasted, no longer voracious, and 
labouring under a purulent diarrhoea, which soon carried him off, 
at the age of twenty-six.* Another Frenchman, Charles Domery, 
when a prisoner at Liverpool, consumed, in one day, four pounds 
of cow's udder and ten pounds of beef, with two pounds of tal- 
low candles and five bottles of porter; and although allowed 
the daily rations of ten men, he was still not satisfied. Dr 
Combe states, that he once attended a patient who was afflicted 
with a similar inordinate craving, and whose only pleasure was in 
eating. In these cases there seems to have been idiopathic dis- 
ease of Alimentiveness, although no direct evidence of the fact is 
possessed. Disease of the stomach may no doubt preternaturally 
excite, by sympathy, a sound organ in the brain; but we are not 
aware that without cerebral disease, or a very great development 


è The above account of Tarrare is abridged from one of Dr Elliotson's notes 
to Blumenbach’s Physiology, 4th edition, p. 304. Dr E. refers to the Dict. 
des Sciences Med., Art. Homophage. 


+ Physiology of Digestion, p. 32. 
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of the serebral organ, the violence of the propensity is ever so in · 
ordinate. Dr Monro reeords a cate of voracity in which the brain 
was found after death to be extensively diseased, while no morbid 
appearance whatever was found in the stomach or intestines, 
The appetite of the patient (whem be saw at the Edinburgh 
Dispensary) was so voracious, that he was led to inquire parti- 
cularly into her history. When about eighteen years of age, she 
suddenly became gady, and was seized with nausea and vomit- 
ing, and fluttering about the heart. ‘ Her appetite,” says he, 
“ became inordinate. Her usual food was oatmeal porridge, 
and of this the mother said she used te take about six English 
inte per day, and a bottle of porter; but from what her neigh- 
rs stated, and a disposition on her part to conceal the quan- 
tity, I am spt to suspect that the mother’s account is rather un- 
der the truth. She generally rejected a part of her food, and 
as soon as the vomiting ceased, her desire for food returned so 
violently, that she was unable to resist it. A spasmodie affec- 
tion of the pharynx often prevented the food from reaching the 
stomach ; he was then tortured with the most intolerable hun- 
ger.” The cause of her death seems to have been apoplexy. 
J was present at the dissection of the body. The dura mater 
was of a dark purple colour, and the pia mater and arachnoid 
coat were much thickened, and adhered to each other very firm- 
ly; and the medullary substauce of the brain was of the colour 
of liver. The stomach and intestines were examined with the 
most scrupulous attention, and were found to be in every respect 
in a healthy condition.“ 
The following cases, which throw additional light on the sub- 
ject, are related by Messrs Ombros and Pentelithe — i 
„One of us,” they say, attended a man labouring under 
chronic peritonitis, and he was tormented with a continual de- 
sire of eating. Spurzheim, who was taken to see the patient 
when on his way to Lyons, age a he perceived in the temples 
a greater heat than in the rest of the head. Leeches were ap- 
pi and the hunger was immcdiately allayed ; but the patient 
ft the hospital betore any definite result could be attained. 
„A woman, of small stature and spare habit of body, and 
whose appetite had always been strong, got a violent fright. 
Instantly, as she herself stated, she felt the blood carried to her 
head, and the rest of her body chilled. From that time she 
was subject to severe pains in the temples; but what tormented 
her most was a desire to eat, which nothing could satisfy. 
„An old man, of the Hospice de la Charité, and who had 
long been remarkable for drunkenness, died of gastro-hepatitis. 


* Monro’s Morbid Anatomy of the Gullet, Stomach, and Intestines, 2d edit. 
p- 271—See another case where morbid voracity evidently proceeded from a 
cerebral cause, in our 9th vol. p. 400. 
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On dissection, we found a perfectly distinct erosion of the two 
convolutions of Alimentiveness on the left side. 

* A man, aged fifty, died of chronic hepatitis, brought on 
by the excessive use of spirituous liquors. We found in him 
the same erosion. ‘These two observations are highly interest- 
ing with reference to the study of the seat of the faculty in 
question.“ 

The same gentlemen state that in the collection of M. Du- 
chéne of Givors, there are four skulls, presenting a remarkable 
development in the situation of Alimentiveness. One is that 
of a public crier, who died of pulmonary consumption, at the 
age of sixty-one. He was notoriously addicted to drunken- 
ness, and spent all his money upon intoxicating liquors. His 
temples were parallel as far forward as the suture, and although 
they were flat, the head was remarkably broad in that region. 
The second skull is that of a boy of thirteen years, who died 
of gastro-enteritis, He was always hungry, ate much and 
with avidity, and loved his meat above all things. His rela- 
tions said that the voracity of the child was inconceivable, and 
maintained that his disease was the result of several attacks of 
indigestion, which he had brought on by his gluttony. Here 
the temporal bone is not as in the previous case flat, but swells 
outwards considerably, so as greatly to increase the diameter of 
the skull in the 5 of the temples. The third skull is that 
of a juggler, who died, at the age of forty-six, of chronic gas. 
tro-enteritis, with abscess of the liver, produced by excess in 
eating and drinking. Whenever he had money, it was spent 
in getting drunk with his companions. At the hospital he 
coraplained that he was dying of hunger, and used to purchase 
the rations of his neighbours, in spite of the prohibition of his 

medical attendant, and although be knew that he was doing 
himself harm. He was observed to rise e during the 
night, in order to steal and eat the food of the other patients. 
In this case the development is enormous, la céte manifeste, and 
the prominences so great, that when the skull is viewed in front, 
they are seen projecting laterally beyond the orbits. The 
fourth skull belonged to a woman of a small constitution, who 
died, at the age of fifty-two, of a chronic catarrh. She had 
very seldom any appetite drank nothing but water, and was 
usually satisfied with a little milk as her daily allowance of 
food. Her mother said she had never seen a child so moderate 
an eater. Her digestion was often performed with difficulty, 
and sometimes, notwithstanding the little nourishment which 
she took, she was troubled with pain and a sense of oppression 
in the epigastric region. Contrasted with the other skulls, 
her's is remarkably narrow. Not only are the temples deep, 

Jour. de la Soc. Phrén. de Paris, Oct. 1835, p. 421. 
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and the temporal bones flat, but, in proceeding forward, they 
converge so rapidly that if prolonged they would meet at a 
point less than two inches before the nasal spine.” Messrs 
Ombros and Pentelithe add, that the portrait of Charles XII. 
of Sweden, who is stated by Voltaire to have on one occasion 
pen five days without food, for the purpose of trying how long 

e could endure hunger, is remarkable for the same peculiarity. 


Assuming, then, that the organ of Alimentiveness has for its 
function the sensations of hunger and thirst, and the desire to 
do what is necessary for the removal of those sensations, name- 
ly, to eat and drink, we proceed to consider a very interesting, 
though difficult, branch of the subject—that relating to the mo- 
difications which the faculty undergoes, so as to make us de- 
sire certain kinds of food in particular, according to the wants 
of the system at the time. From possessing this discriminative 
power, Alimentivencss is perhaps the only one of our faculties 
to which the appellation instinct can be correctly applied. It is 
evident, in the first place, that the desire of liquid aliment arises 
at one time, and that of solid aliment at another. This, we 
conceive, takes place independently of the disagreeable sensa- 
tions felt in one case at the back of the mouth, and in the other 
at the stomach ; for the faculty seems to act in these different 
modes, previously to experience of the efficacy of liquid and 
solid food, respectively, to allay the sensations—and besides, 
desire to eat or to drink is often felt, without any local sen- 
sation whatever. The fact seems to be, that when the bod 
stands in need of supplies of a certain kiad, the organ of Al- 
mentiveness is so affected or modified, sympathetically, as to 
produce desire of the necessary food. In warm climates, for 
example, where vegetable dict is most suitable to the condition 
of the body, and where much. animal food is injurious, the peo- 
ple desire to cat vegetables, and regard animal food with some- 
thing approaching to disgust. The doctrines of Pythagoras, as 
Messrs Ombros and Pentelithe observe, had their origin in In- 
dia. Inthe Arctic Regions, on the other hand, pure animal 
food, even of the fattest description, is the most beneficial ; and 
we accordingly find that the Esquimaux and Greenlanders de- 
vour blubber, oil, and candles with avidity, but spit out a piece 
of biscuit with loathing. Nature, it is worthy of remark, has in 
these cases most harmoniously adapted the human constitution 
to external circumstances; for no vegetable food exists in the 
Frozen Regions, while in the Torrid Zone the vegetation is 
luxuriant. In warm climates less food is necessary than in cold, 
and the appetite of the natives is weaker. ‘The same phenomena 
are observable in our own country at different seasons of the 
year. In winter we incline to eat more than during the dog- 
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days of summer, and the craviag for cool and acid fruits be- 
comes strong at the very time when Nature has bountifully sup- 
plied them. Vegetable food is more salubrious in summer than 
in winter, and every one knows that the natural inclination for 
it is then greatest. We require also less food in summer than in 
winter, and, as Hippocrates long since remarked, we are better 
able to sustain abstinence in warm weather than in cold. Among 
the lower animals Alimentiveness is in like manner modified to 
suit the constitution of each. In the carnivora it is a propensity 
to eat flesh, in the herbivora to eat vegetables ; the silk-worm is 
impelled to devour the leaves of the mulberry tree, and thrives 
on them alone. Certain birds are led by instinct to swallow 
small pebbles necessary for digestion ; and so on. 

The modifications of Alimentiveness in various diseases of 
man are analogous to those above referred to. In fever, animal 
food is extremely prejudicial, and the patient accordingly loathes 
it. In scurvy, there is a strong craving for acid vegetables, 
which, as is well kuowa, are the moet efficacious remedy of that 
disease. The captivating appearance of the vegetation of the 
Ladrone Islands to Anson's crew, after they had been beating 
for joyless months the gloomy wave,” and suffering under the 
attacks of scurvy, occasioned priacipally by the want of vege- 
table food, probably arose in no small degree from the prospect 
of gratifying such a craving; for subsequent navigators have not 
found in Tinian that paradise which Anson represented it to be. 
Physicians are in the habit of taking the patient's wishes as, to a 
certain extent, a safe criterion whether wine ought to be admi- 
nistered. Such,“ say Messrs Ombros and Pentelithe, ‘ was 
the origin of medicine. After the remark had been made that 

acids, for which a certain patient had a strong craving, proved 
useful to him, another, in the same condition, but in whom per- 
haps the perceptions of Alimentiveness were less acute, would be 
advised to make use of them. Hence it follows, that io many 
cases there is among men a medicine that is purely instinctive ; 
the same, in fact, which exists among the lower animals. Dogs 
eat dog-grass in order to produce vomiting; cats drink oil dur- 
ing the pains of parturition ; the ichneumon of India, which is 
the determined foe of reptiles, knows, when it has eaten them, to 
eat a root which the Indians themselves make use of as an anti- 
dote against the poison; and one of us remembers to have seen 
the bear Martin, in the Royal Menagerie, some time after he 
had fractured his thigh, break the ice of his trough, in order to 
ateep in it his injured limb. It is the collection of all these 
facts which constitutes the principles of the healing art : : 

“Artem experientia fecit, 
Natur monstrante viam.” 

The same writers go on to observe that the modifications 

which Alimentiveness undergoes during pregnancy are worthy 


~ 
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of remark. It then manifests a multitude of desires which ane 
termed the longings of pregnant women. Some of these, it is 
true, are bizarre and inexplicable; but others of them are but 
means resorted to by nature to introduce into the system the 
materials necessary for the formation of the new being. ‘They 
exist in animals as well as in the human species: it is a real 
longing of the pregnant female which leads birds to eat earthy 
substances at the time of laying eggs, doubtless in order to fur- 
nish the calcareous substances necessary for the formation of the 
shell.” Morbid desire to eat substances not usually taken as 
food, and sometimes of a disgusting kind, is not uncommon, and 
is to be regarded as a symptom of disease of the organ of Ali- 
mentivencss. Messrs Ombros and Pentelithe remark, however, 
that, “ in some cases, this may be still an impulse of nature to 

rovide the body with what is defective ; as is seen, for example, 
in ricketty children, who eat earth or lime, as if to furnish to 
the osseous system the calcareous salts necessary to give it the 
eolidity of which it stands in need.” * 

We grant that in civilized life the instinct of Alimentiveness 
is not unerring; but cultivated man is very different from man 
guided by impulse. Acting so frequently from knowledge and 
intellectual perception, we neglect our instincts, which become 
languid and lose their natural force. There seems to be every 
reason for supposing a priori that savages are greatly superior 
to civilized men in the power of discriminating what is proper 
to be eaten, either as food or as medicine ; but having at present 
no recollection of seeing the fact stated by travellers, we do not 
venture to affirm any thing positively on the subject. 

When. the system is exhausted by bodily or mental labour, 
or is otherwise depressed and uncomfortable, a want of stimulus 
is felt, and Alimentiveness, excited ype: produces 
a craving for wine or spirits. And the larger the organ, the 
more easily will it be so excited. Such a craving, after fre- 

uent indulgence, is apt to become spontaneous and habitual. 
The love of intoxicating liquors has been from the first refer- 
red to this organ; for Dr H „in his original communica- 
tion to our Journal, says, I think I have remarked in seve- 
ral individuals addicted to gluttony and ebriosity, a consider- 
able breadth of the skull about the base.” It was by Dr 


Dr Vimont (tom. ii. p. 176), quotes from the Arohives de Médecine, March 
1826, the case ofa man who was extremely fond of putrid animal subs 
but whose appetite, though depraved, was not voracious; this manifestation, 
he supposes, ought to be attributed to derangement of the organ of Alimen- 
tiveness—“ l'organe qui préside au choix des alimens." Perhaps, however, it 
may be questioned whether in this instance, and some of those given above, the 
phenomena are not rather attributable to derangement of the sense of taste. 

MM. Ombros and Pentelithe think that the organ of Alimentiveness is the 
seat of bydrophobia (p. 417); a conclusion which receives countenance from a 
case which they mention, and from another reported by M. David Richard in 
the same number of the French Journal, p. 490. 
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Caldwell, however, that the attention of phrenologists was first 
strongly drawn to this mode of action of Alimentiveness, parti- 
cularly when it becomes morbid. Dr Caldwell has unfolded 
his views at considerable length in a paper entitled, Thoughts 
on the Pathology, Prevention, and Treatment of Intempe- 
rance, as a Form of Mental Derangement ;” printed in The 
Transylvania Journal of Medicine for July, August, and Sep- 
tember 1832, p. 809-350. He there teaches, that the burning 
desire of the drunkard for spirituous drink is a morbid affec- 
tion of the brain, consisting in preternatural excitement and 
action; I mean of that portion of the brain which constitutes 
the organ of alimentation—in which is seated the appetite for 
food and drink. That organ, I repeat, is in a state of preter- 
natural excitement and morbid vigour, from previous indul- 
gence in high exercise. The. condition of it, therefore, amounts 
to as genuine a disease as inflammation of the eye, the lungs, or 
the stomach. And it may, and often does, rise to the pitch of 
insanity—I mean insanity as to that point; a disease that may 
be called monomania temulenta, drunken monomania. When 
more general and inveterate, it turns to open mania a potu.” 
“ Respecting the ungovernable force of the sot’s appetency for 
spirituous drink, I do not speak unadvisedly or by conjecture ; 
but from observation, and information derived from the most 
authentic sources. It is but a few days since I asked one of 
those unhappy mortals, in a solemn tone and rather rebuking 
manner, why he did not refrain from intoxicating liquor, when 
he daily felt and witnessed its ruinous effects on himself and his 
family ? With a gush of tears (for his sensibility is not yet ex- 
tinct), he replied to this effect. Sir, I cannot refrain. I have 
_ within me a fiery craving, which would consume me, if I did 

not extinguish it, at times, with liquor. When it comes on me 
in full force, I should go mad, and drown myself to cool it, if 
J did not drink.” 

„If I am not mistaken, then, the nature of drunkenness, and 
the source of the fatal appetite that leads to it, are not, in ge- 
neral, correctly understood. The consequence is, that unsuit- 
able means are employed to remove them, and the effort fails. 
Drunkenness and its appetite are evils resulting no less from an 
organic cause than an inflamed eye or a lacerated muscle. And 
if they be removed at all, it must be in conformity to organic 
laws. The moral and intellectual means of advice, remon- 
strance, warning, and denunciation, avail but little, if any more, 
in reforming from intemperance, than they would in the cure 
of a bilious fever, or the reduction of a dislocated bone. Yet 
they are the only measures (at least I know of no others) that 
are employed in the process. And their universal failure, which 
only shews their unfitness and misapplication, induces a belief 
that the complaint is incurable. Hence the limited number of 
reformations from drunkenness when the habit is formed, and 
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the unsuccessful issue of most attempts to prevent it when its 
approach is first discovered. In the former case, men are 
warned, under fearful penalties, to abandon sottishness, and, in 
the latter, not to commence it; while, in each case, the intense 
appetency for ardent spirits remains untouched. As well may 
the culprit on the rack be told not to agonize, or those suffer- 
ing from phrenitis not to rave. And as soon shall the one obey, 
as the other. The reason is plain. In each case an attempt is 
made to remove evils by causes that have no affinity to them. 
An effort to set fire to gunpowder by pouring water on it, 
would scarcely be more preposterous.” (Pp. 829-331.) 

Dr Caldwell subsequently proceeds to consider the remedy 
which the principles of physiology point out. Am I asked,” 
says he, how drunkenness, then, 1s to be cured, and the tor- 
menting propensity which leads to ìt eradicated? I answer, by 
the same means which are found successful in the treatment of 
other forms of insanity, where the cerebral excitement is preter- 
naturally high. These are, seclusion and tranquillity, bleed~ 
ing, puking, purging, cold water, and low diet. In this pre- 
scription I am serious; and if it be opportunely adopted and 
resolutely persevered in, I freely peril my reputation on its suc- 
cess. As a test of its correctness, give me the entire command of 
any one in a fit of intoxication, and I will speedily cure him of it. 
I will shorten his paroxysm by more than the half of its usual du- 
ration, and his recovery from it shall be much more perfect than 
in former cases. This I will do by bleeding him, until he shall 
faint or come very near it, puking him severely with tartar emetic, 
and bathing his head, neck, breast, and extremities, in cold wa- 
ter.* This practice will immediately cool the fervour, and abate 
the inordinate action of his brain; and a subsequent sleep will set 
all things right. He will awake, moreover, without the ach, 
dulness, and nausea, which so generally succeed a heavy debauch. 
Nor will he feel the same fervid desire to return to the bottle, 
and brutalize himself again, that he would do, had the fit been 
suffered to go off by degrees, without the use of means to short- 
en it. Let this process be repeated as often as he shall relapse 
into intoxication, and if he be not far gone in the evil, he will 
soon be reclaimed. Facts occur daily, to prove the efficacy of 
a free evacuation of the stomach in shortening a paroxysm of 
drunkenness. The drunkard who vomits freely, recovers from 
his fit in a much shorter time, than he who does not. This 
arises, not so much from the mere emptying of the stomach of 


We consider this advice as too unguarded. There are many such cases 
in which copious bleeding would be followed by fatal results. In principle, Dr 
Caldwell is perfectly correct, and the strong enunciation in the text will not 
mislead any experienced physician. Still it would have been better had bis 
expressions been less unqualified. 
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the liquor swallowed, as from the effect produced sympatheti- 
cally on the brain, by the emetic process. The excessive ex- 
citement of the brain is moderated by it, and the equilibrium of 
its action and faculties restored. If interrogated on the subject, 
the Resident Physician of the Kentucky Lunatic Asylum will 
state, that he finds, in the institution he superintends, no diffi- 
culty in curing mania a potu by the treatment here directed. 
U this head I shall only add, that it is during the stage of 
high excitement of a paroxysm of drunkenness, that affusions 
of cold water can be beneficially employed. During the stage 
of torpor, when the temperature of the skin is rather below 
than above the standard of health, they are inadmissible. The 
other ‘curative measures recommended are always useful.“ (Pp. 
382-3.) Dr Caldwell adds, that, when the disease is allowed to 
proceed for a considerable time unchecked, it becomes organic 
and incurable. He does not seem, however, to have demon- 
strated its seat by actual dissection. But what be has in this 
respect left undone, some of the cases of Messrs Ombros and 
Pentelithe go far to accomplish. In two confirmed drunkards 
they found distinct eresion of one of the organs of Alimentive- 
ness; and in other two cases-—those of the public crier and the 
Juggler— there was a large development of the organ, accom- 
panied by a violent love of intoxicating liquor. 

Dr Vimont takes the same view: “ In my opinion,” says 
he, « gluttony and ebriosity result from the extreme develop- 
Ment of the organ of Alimentiveness, or its extreme activity, 
Or most frequently from these two conditions united. It must 
be added, however, that I have seen several persons who 
presented rather a remarkable development of that orgam 
without being exactly gluttons; but al, without exception, 
attached great importance to the choice and preparation of 
their food, or were pretty fond of spirituous liquors.“ This 
organ,” he says, is enormously Arop on the skulls of 
two women, which form of my collection. One of them 
was presented to me by the late Dr Legallois; the other be- 
lo ‘to a woman who died in the prison of Caen. Both in- 
dividuals had an immoderate passion for spirituous liquors.” 
Dr Vimont goes on to say: A fact of which I was far from 
thinking at first, but which I have found confirmed by a mul- 
titude of observations, is, that this organ is generally well de- 
veloped in persons who are very fond of . As no one 
has made this remark before me, I invite phrenologists to see 
whether new observations shall confirm those which I have 
made.” (P. 173-4.) Messrs Ombros and Pentelithe, with- 
out alluding to Dr Vimont’s work (which was published in 
the same year with their essay, but whether before or after 
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it we are ignorant), likewise refer the love of smoking to Ali- 
mentiveness. 


Whether this organ, besides giving rise to the sensations of 
hunger and thirst and the desire to feed, is also the seat of 
the sense of taste, is a question on which we entertain con- 
siderable doubt. According to Dr Crook, this is the sole function 
of the organ; Dr Hoppe conjoins with it the propensity to feed ; 
while Dr Spurzheim considers the organ to have no function 
but the last. Messrs Ombros and Pentelithe take the same view 
with Dr Hoppe on this point ; but neither he nor hey adduce 
any reasons in favour of their opinion. Dr Hoppe indeed says, 
that analogy leads us to suppose that it is the same organ 
which tastes and incites to taste; and in this we entirely con- 
cur with him: but to us the desire to eat appears to be fundamen- 
tally different from the desire to taste, and in all probability 
the function of a different organ. Supposing this to be the 
fact, there must be a close sympathy between the two organs. 
That taste is most acute when hunger is keen, every one 
must admit; and that it is blunt when the appetite is satiated, 
seems to be equally undeniable : but can it be averred that when 
hunger and the desire to eat are perfectly null, the sense of 
taste is likewise dormant? To this question, we suspect, an 
affirmative answer is impossible ; and until some better grounds 
for the opinion discussed are brought forward, we must continue 
to withhold from it our assent. R. C. 


ARTICLE II. 


SPECIMEN OF ANTLPHRENOLOGICAL FACTS.—Corarsron- 
DENCE BETWEEX Mar G. Comax Au Ma Davin Dunn, TEACHER at 
New Lawarx. 


1. Mr Combe to Mr Dunn. 
23 CHARLOTTE SQUARE, 
Epinsuneu, 16% Sept. 1836. 
Sia. —A friend of mine who has just returned from New 
Lanark informs me, that, in alluding to Phrenology at his visit, 
you told him and two English gentlemen who were with him, 
that Mr Combe had some years in that very place (the 
New IJ. anark School-room) completely failed, and almost ruin- 
ed a young man by the bad character he had given him; that 
the person had in consequence been obliged to leave the place, 
but, instead of turning out as Mr Combe had predicted, he had 
proved a most industrious workman, was now of pro- 
perty, and occasionally visited his former friends, when they 
s2 


— | 
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frequently had some fun at Mr Combe’s prediction. Our guide 
(says my informant) corroborated the teacher's statement.” 

You will at once perceive that such a statement as this made 
by you and the guide to the numerous strangers who visit New 
Lanark, must be highly injurious to me as an individual, as 
well as to Phrenology, which I advocate ; and as I have not the 
slightest conception at present to what circumstances, time, or 
individual, you allude, I am under the necessity of requesting 
an answer to the following questions. 

1. When did I give the character imputed to me? 

2. What did I say? Specify this particularly. 

3. What is the name, occupation, and present age and resi- 

dence of the individual alluded to? 

4. Who were present when I made the statement ? 

I beg that you will give as correct and circumstantial a re- 
port as possible, as the matter demands a very serious investi- 
gation. I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Geo. Come. 


2. Mr Dunn to Mr Combe. 


_ New Lanarg, 17% September 1836. 

Sin, —I have by this day's post received your's, and hereby 
return an answer, but must first apologize for my imprudent 
conduct in taking notice of an affair which I confess lay en- 
a out of my way. 

The circumstance alluded to in your letter, to the best of 
my recollection, took place when I was a boy, and consequent- 
ly cannot exactly state the precise time. A gentleman, along 
with Mr Owen, visited the school here, but whether this gen- 
tleman was Mr Combe or not I cannot say. He examined a 
number of the children, and among the rest a J G 
N „whom he affirmed to have a very bad disposition. 
This boy was accordingly taken notice of, not by his employers, 
but by his acquaintances, and the circumstance recollected ; but 
observe, he left the works of his oron accord, and not in conse- 
quence of his character from the individual, and is now em- 

loyed as a cotton-spinner in Glasgow, and occasionally visits 
fis mother here, and at these times makes a very respectable 
appearance; and with regard to him or any of his friends 
having fun at the prediction, if J said so, and imputed that 
prediction to Mr Combe, I had no authority for so saying, and, 
in consequence, I apologize and ask your pardon. 

Your informant, I trust, will do me the honour to state, that 
I only said a gentleman along with Mr Owen said so and so 


regarding a boy, and this gentleman was suspected to be Mr 
Combe. s 
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I am sorry that I have been the cause of any uneasiness to 
a gentleman of your respectability, but trust you will look over 
it, and I shall be more guarded for the future; I will also take 
notice of it to the person who conducts strangers through the 
works. I trust you will accept of this as an apology ; and I 
am yours most respectfully, Davip Duny. 


P. S.—Y ou may shew this letter to any of your friends, and 
I trust you will, in kindness, return a few hnes stating your 
forgiveness, as I am very uneasy about the matter. I am 
your's truly, D. Dorn. 


8. Mr Williars Fraser, Printer, Edinburgh, to Mr Dunn. 


Eviwaunen, 19th September 1836. 

Siz,—I have just been favoured with the sight of a letter 
written by you to Mr Combe, regarding a conversation which 
lately took place, when you were so kind as explain to two gen- 
tlemen and myself some of the means of instruction employed 
in the school at New Lanark. On that occasion I ventured to 
inquire if you had ever studied Phrenology; when you imme- 
diately replied that you had not, except that you were then en- 

in reading Mr Combe's Constitution of Man, which work 
you thought highly of; but as to the subject of Phrenology 
itself, you had no confidence in it. You then detailed the story 
referred to in your letter, and most decidedly named Mr Combe 
as the phrenologist who gave the opinion of Mr N 
being endowed with so bad a disposition, as would render him 
a very dangerous member of society; and farther, that this 
character having got abroad among the work-people, he was so 
harassed that he was in consequence obliged to leave the mills. 
You also mentioned, that when Mr N——-——— now visited 
the works, there was often laughter or merriment at the failure 
of Mr Combe's prediction. 

I think it proper to put these facts in 9 and as they 
were not mentioned to myself alone, but first before the person 
who shews the works, and a young friend who was along with 
me, and again repeated before two gentlemen, who, at our se- 
cond visit to the school, had joined us, I am quite confident of 
the accuracy of my statement. You also added that you knew 
a teacher who pretended to be a phrenologist, and who was in 
the practice of taking fees for teaching arithmetic, but who at 
same time gave himself very little trouble in doing so, if he 
thought any of his pupils not sufficiently endowed with the or- 

of Number. 

Both the above circumstances you certainly mentioned to 
shew the dangerous tendency, in your opinion, of Phrenology ; 
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and I was somewhat gratified when you stated that your ideas 
of it were somewhat changed by the few explanations which E 
then gave, and that you would endeavour to study it more 
fully. This I hope you will still do, and I ahall fulfil my pro- 
mise to send some of the books as soon as possible. I am your 
very obedient servant, (Signed) W. Frases. 


4. Mr Combe to Mr Dunn. 
Ebixnnunen, 19th September 1836. 


Sin, — The prefixed letter was shewn to me by Mr Fraser, 
and I requested him to allow me to write to you a ‘few lines on 
the back of it, to save you postage. Your letter of the 17th 
of September is satisfactory, in so far as it disavows any bad 
intention on your part; but it is painful to me to learn that a 
person of your respectability has been in the practice of maki 
statements to the numerous visitors who frequent New Lanark 
so highly discreditable and injurious to me, without a shadow 
of foundation ; for, to the best of my knowledge and belief, the 
whole circumstances detailed by you have no Joundation what- 
ever in so far as I am concerned. I make it arul never to 
express such opinions“ as you say were given by the gentle- 
man whom you chose to believe to have bese me. "re is 3 
that individuals who would be incapable of deliberate re- 
sentation to the injury of another, on any subject except Phre- 
nology, conceive themselves warranted to depart from truth in 

to it and its pee without being guilty of any im- 
propriety. I shall hold myself at liberty to publish my letter 
and your answer, for my own vindication, as the story must have 
- spread far and wide by this time, from your comparatively pub- 
lic situation ; but I shall not adopt any other measures against 
you, trusting to your being more correct in future. I am, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, (Signed) Gro. Comse. 


ARTICLE III. 


CHANGE OF CHARACTER AND TALENTS, AND A SIMUL. 
TANEOUS CHANGE OF THE FORM OF THE HEAD. 


GREAT To in moral character and talents sometimes 
manifest themselves in individuals, and the question is put to 


* My practice, when examining the heads of ns not convicted of 

crimes, is to mention only development of brain, and not to assign characters. 
+ From a judicious American work, entitled, Practical Phrenol: b 

Silas Jones.” Denon: 1838. , ane 
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the phrenologist, whether the head changes to a correspondin 
extent ? This question requires a very candid and couridecate 
answer. 

1. It is important to remark upon the nature of the change 
which takes place in character, efore we attempt to account 
for it by a change in the size of or, 

The first change is that which takes place before the indivi- 
dual arrives at maturity. During this forming period of cha- 
racter great changes often take place, especially in those whò 
are about equally inclined to good and to evil practices. The 
different parts of character develope themselves just as circum- 
stances draw them out at the usual age of their manifestation. 
More than twenty-five of the primitive faculties shew them- 
selves during the first eighteen months, others appear at sub- 
sequent periods, and different groups claim ascendency at dif- 
ferent times. As to all the changes of this period, there can 
be no question that the shape of the head will change as the 
character changes. However, at this period the organs change 
much in relative activity, without an equally correspondin 
change in size. Those organs which have never been exci 
by their appropriate objects will have been less active than 
those which have had abundant exercise; but commence the 
exercise of the organs by the stimulus of their own objects, 
end you draw them at once into activity, and as they become 
active the structure improves as well as mcreases in size. We 
must not su that there is no other difference in cerebral 
organs but that of size. The differences in 1 0 Of struc- 
ture and tendency to activity, arising from habits of exercise, 
are quite as great as those of activity. Hence, judgments 
formed of the strength of particular faculties, without inquiry 
as to the education they have received, are liable to error. 

2. Alterations which take place in the character of indivi- 
duals after they arrive at maturity, are seldom any more than 
a change in the objects on which the faculties act. When this 
is the case, no change in the form of the head is to be expected. 
The faculty which respects talents, office, rank, and wealth, 
adores the Deity; and he that has turned from the worship of 
idols to the worship of the only true God, has brought into 
action no new organ ; and unless he worship with more fervour, 
his reverence will not be increased in activity. 

3. Changes in the form of head are only to be expected where 
there has been a great change in the degree of activity of or- 
gans. If organs which have been very active cease to be s0, 
while others which have been idle are drawn into great activi- 
ty, then, in a few years, we may, in many instances, be able to 
Notice a change. This embraces the several classes of cases. 

1. Where an individual is not advanced beyond the meridian 
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of life, and has become very thoughtful and studious for a few 
years, giving great exercise to the reflective organs, they wil} 
perceptibly increase in size. There are several facts which 
go to prove this. So, where individuals have been suddenly 
changed from situations which did not give much exercise and 
excitement to the perceptive organs to those which required 
great exercise and activity of them, we may expect a sudden 
growth of those organs. 

But these cases.are so rare, and the changes are so gradual, 
that much pains should be taken to collect the facts with accu- 
racy. Mr Deville * has been engaged in taking casts of indi- 
viduals at different periods and ages, for the purpose of making 
comparisons. 

I have several facts, founded uot upon observations made 
from comparison of casts, but still they are such as to be en- 
titled to our confidence. A young artist of my acquaintance 
had formerly been a déaler in dry goods, and a few years since 
commenced the business of portrait-painting. He had been 
absent for several years from his mother; when on a visit to 
her, she called him up to her, and observing every part of his 
countenance carefully, said, Your forehead has altered in 
form since I saw you, all the lower part of it seems to be pushed 
out.“ This was the careful observation of a fond mother, 
when tracing out the lineaments of a beloved son. It was no 
doubt true. Nearly all the ate he organs are now very de- 
cidedly large: and he says they have increased in size since he 
commenced his new vocation. Young men in cities, it will be 
found, have ter power and activity in the perceptive organs 
than those who have always been in country situations. There 
is a constantly changing succession of objects in cities, which 
give ample scope and stimulus to these organs. These rapid 
changes are unfavourable to quiet reflection, hence the know- 
ing organs acquire a great ascendency. 

I have noticed in very many instances that experienced na- 
vigators have the organs of Locality very prominent, and pro- 
ba ly in consequence of great exercise of his: So with blind 

ple, these organs become very large. It is the case of a 
lind man in Boston, who travels in every part of that city 
without a guide. 

3. A third class of cases is that in which a change takes 
place in the feelings, as where some one or two feelings become 
exceedingly, and almost morbidly, active for many years, as in 
the cage of Destructiveness and Secretiveness in G. M. Gott- 
fried. Also, in consequence of some great shock to some feel- 
ing, as to Adhesiveness, Self-Esteem, Hope, or Love of Ap- 


See Phrenological Journal, vol. vil. p. 373. 
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probation, there may be a change in the form of the head in 
the regions of those organs. 

I have in hundreds of instances seen very striking depres- 
sions in the heads of persons of mature years, but seldom in 
the heads of children. These depressions are most frequent at 
the localities of those organs which are most liable to great ne- 
glect or 8 

It is not to be supposed that changes in the form of the 
skull externally, will 12 co- extensive with every slight change 
in the habits of thought and feeling. The organs may hangt 
greatly in activity without such a change in volume externally 
as to be noticeable. The organs most used may be contiguous 
to others most neglected. In such a case, the one would be 
diminished as the other increased. Neither protuberances nor 
depressions are to be looked for in ordinary cases. The prac- 
tised phrenologist does not need them to enable him either to 
find the location of the organs or the innate dispositions and 
talents. They are rather to be regarded as rare occurrences 
and curiosities, which have enabled Gall, Spurzheim, and 
others, to conjecture the location of organs, which have since 
been proved by thousands of well observed facts, not less con- 
clusive, although less peculiar. 


ARTICLE IV. 


A POPULAR VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 
AMONG THE ANCIENTS: including the Early Barberic Philosophy: 
the Ancient Jewish Sects ; and the Grecian Philosophic Schools of the Ionic 
division—with notes. By Josnua Tou Smits of Lincoln's Inn, 
Esq., Member of the London Phrenological Society, and Author of Intro- 
duction to the Latin Language, &c. London: Longman & Co. 1836, 
Imo. Pp. 454. 


It has often struck us, that a work of this nature was a de- 
sideratum in the literature of the present day ;—a work contain- 
ing a popular view of the philosophy of the ancients, from the 
first rude speculations in which any thing deserving the name of 
the spirit of inquiry could be detected—tracing it from nation 
to nation and from school to school—distinguishing its various 
sects—analyzing their often conflicting doctrines, and testing 
them by the standard of the most enlightened philosophy of 
modern times. This desideratum has now been supplied by 
Mr Smith, who has brought to the task a mind not only accom- 
plished in classical literature, but deeply imbued with the true 
spirit of n Mr Smith is the first, so far as we are 
aware, who has tried the systems of antiquity by the standard 
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of Phrenology. Applying its simple and unfailing tests, he has 
penetrated, nae piecing edad to their original elements, 
the fanciful theories of some of the schools, while at the same 
time he has shewn how nearly a Socrates and a Plato attained 
to the highest truths. 

In a popular treatise, it is not to be expected that the author 
can dwell on many parts of his subject as fully as theix deep 
interest and thorough elucidation require; but, from the clear 
and well-defined outlines which Mr Smith has given of the doc- 
trines of each school of philosophy, the general class of readers, 
for whom principally the volume is intended, will derive much 
sound information,—while those whose time and inclinations 
lead them to dive more deeply into the subject will find the 
volume an agreeable provocative to farther researches. Even 
the mere seeker of light reading will find a large fund of en- 
tertainment in the numerous biographical sketches and anecdotes 
interspersed throughout its pages. 

The appearance of Mr Smith's volume is highly appropriate 
at the present time, when the public mind has recs vad | a st 
impulse towards the subject of education, and when the spirit 
of inquiry has been awakened as to the true principles on which 
it should be based. The whole work, in fact, is an elucidation 
of, and commentary on, these principles. f 

Mr Smith’s arrangement is simple and methodical ; his style 
clear, copious, and elegant—often, when his subject demands 
it, rising into eloquence. It is distinguished, moreover, by 
much purity, except where an occasional transition from the 
English to the Latin idiom is found ; this, although it may give 
vigour to the style, is apt to do so at the expense of that easy 
and natural flow in the language, which is so desirable in a po- 
pular treatise. These deviations from purity, however, with 
an occasional excess of involution and redundancy of expres- 
sion, are minor defects, and indeed such as we should hardly 
have mentioned, were we not anxious to see the style of those 
future volumes of the work, which we hope will be called for 
by the public, in as perfect a form as possible. With these few 
prefatory remarks, we shall now proceed to impart to our 
readers, as far as our space will admit, some idea of the general 
nature of the contents of the present volume. 

The great leading object of the author, as stated in his own 
words, is to trace and follow with a curious and inquiring eye, 
the graduel steps by which the progress of the human mind is 
marked—to perceive its advances and its expanding power 
through ages of change and varied circumstances, such as the 
page of history relates to scan its i SRT in endeavouring 
to penetrate and unfold those hidden but sublime truths, which 
ever have engaged, and ever must continue to engage, the most 
profound thoughts of every age, namely, the existence and 
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attributes of the pa Poa nature of virtue and of vice—the, 
origin and present and future state of the soul of man, and the 
qualities of all those external objects which surround him. “ If,” 
says Mr Smith, this investigation has been hitherto cap 
it is not because the subject itself is uninteresting to 
of mankind ; but because it has been exhibited in an uninvit- 
ing form, and enveloped in mystery. The obscure, the use- 
less, and absurd, have been mixed up in one confused, impene- 
trable mass, with the intelligible, the useful and the plain, till 
the whole has presented ich a front as to deter the prudent 
and the cautious wanderer from seeking to penetrate far into 
its depths.” By separating, therefore, truth from its number- 
less counterfeite—by placing, so to speak, the window of Phre- 
nology in the breast of each philosopher as he passes in review 
before ue—the author shews us where and why the system of 
one merits ourhighest wonder and admiration, whilst that of 
another deserves unqualified reprehension. 

In what land, he asks, did philosophy take its rise ? Some 
there are so desirous of finding its foundations in the remotest 
antiquity that they trace its pedigree up to Adam himeelf. 
But disregarding the idle whims and vigarie of such specula- 
tors, we shall pass on to the opinions held by those whom the 
Greeks were Messed to designate the “ Barbarians,” meanin 
thereby all those whose country lay beyond their own 
The ancient Indians appear to have made rapid strides in 
science and philosophy at a very remote period. Their wise 
men were named eee of whom the Brachmans 
formed the chief class. They believed, says Mr Smith, “ that 
God, the creator, the ruler, and preserver of all things, 55 
the universe, and dwells within it, gs the soul within the body 
They believed him to be immortal, invisible, omniscient, and 
omnipotent ; and that from him were derived, by emanation, 
severa) inferior deities to whom worship was likewise due.” 
They conceived the earth to be spherical, and its position to 
be in the centre of the universe. The taught the immortality 
of the soul. The soul after bein from pollution by trans- 

igration through the bodies of various animals, was again ab- 
wed in the divine essence. The progress of this nation in 
many of the arts and sciences, ially in Astronomy, was 
great; and their code of laws bespoke a sd civilized and 
commercial people. On the subject of mo their teachers, 
like the philosophers of Greece subsequently, were divided into 
secta ; but we learn from Dr Robertson that the distinguishing 
doctrines of the stoical school were taught in India many 
before the birth of Zeno. We can thus easily Wee chat 
many of the learned men of Greece should have been led to 
visit this famed country in search of wisdom. 
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Travelling to the westward, we meet with the Persians, whose 
philosophy was either originated or remodelled by Zoroaster, 
who flourished about five centuries B. c. Zoroaster taught the 
doctrine of a superior Being, and of two subordinate opponent 
principles of good and evil—the former of which was ultimately 
to be victorious. He restored the order of the Magi, the guar- 
dians of religion. , 

We must pass over the soothsaying Chaldeans and Phenicians, 
in order to follow our author into Egypt. Were we to plunge 
into the antiquity of the early historians of this country, we sus- 
pect we should find ourselves in the midst of megalosauri and 
megatheria. We shall therefore let 


Shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it.” 


In no country has priestcraft attained’ more complete sway 
than here. The priests, being the depositaries of all learning, in 
order to throw a veil of mystery over their doctrine, and keep up 
the superstitious reverence of the people, preserved all sacred 
writings in hieroglyphic characters, which only the initiated could 
expound. Their ideas regarding the immortality of the soul 
resembled those of the Indians. The miserable superstition of 
Egypt is too well known to require notice here. 

assing over the Ethiopians and other minor branches, .as 
well as the Jewish sects, we refer the reader to Mr Smith for an 
insight into the creeds of the proud, self-righteous Pharisees— 
the sceptical Sadducees—their Cabala and their Talmuds. And 
here we take leave of the philosophy of the barbarians, and turn 
to the more interesting speculations of the Greeks. 

The first rudiments of Philosophy are supposed to have been 
imparted to the Greeks by their poets and legislators. The for- 
mer embodied the truths which they taught, or are said to have 
taught, in the shape of fables and allegories, Thus, we are told 
that we should regard the poems of Hesiod and Homer not 
merely as works of a rich imagination, but as depositories and 
vehicles of religion, morality, and wisdom. And in the adven- 
tures and deeds of their gods and goddesses, we are to read a 
glowing delineation of the passions, moral qualities, and sentiments 
of man. We are told, too, that these poets had a pure and ex- 
alted idea of the Supreme Being. If such was the case, certain- 
ly they have done their utmost to disguise their knowledge, and 
to bliud the multitude by the brilliant light of their imagina- 
tions, 

Orpheus, Hesiod, and Homer, are among the earliest of their 
poets. In regard to Homer we are told by Mr Smith, that “ so 
preat was the estimation in which the works of this bard were 

Id among his countrymen, that his authority was sufficient to 
decide the boundary of any territory which his Iliad or his 
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Odyssey described ; and a quotation from his verses was esteem- 
ed a decisive and unanswerable argument in the settlement of 
disputes.” Who, after this, shall talk of the fictions of the 
ts? 

P Amak the early legislators of Greece, were Prometheus, 
Draco (whose laws, from their severity, were said to be. written 
with blood”), and Lycurgus. Mr Smith gives an account also 
of the seven wise men of Greece,” many of whose precepts and 
maxims have been handed down to us, and will be found to con- 
tain much of practical wisdom. : 

We now approach that period when philosophy began to as- 
sume a more dignified aspect, and to give out her lessons in 
those schools which are now so celebrated. The Ionic and Italic 
schools were the original foundations on which so many systems 
were subsequently raised. As the systems of philosophy adopt- 
ed in the latter are reserved by Mr Smith as the subject of an- 
other volume, we have here to consider only the former, or Ionic 
school. 

From this school arose the Socratic, and from the Socratic 
sprang the minor and major schools—amongst the latter the Pla- 
tonic and Cynic. From the Platonic again flowed the Acade- 
mies and the Peripatetic school ; and from the Cynic school the 
Stoic had its origin. To render this more distinet, Mr Smith has 
exhibited the whole in the form of a ier table, to which 
we must refer the reader. Several of these schools existed at one 
and the same time—frequently in the same city. 

The first division of the Ionic school, from the period of its 
founder, Thales the Milesian, down to the time of Socrates, ma 
be considered as devoting its attention more especially to the 
vancement of natural philosophy, which, accordingly, during that 
period made great progress. Of Thales, says our author, “ we 
may safely venture to assert, that had he lived in a more recent 
period, when science had made somewhat further advances, and 
when the advantages and opportunities which he might have en- 
joyed would have been greater, he would have taken a place 
among philosophers,—among those who have expounded what 
are called the Phenomena and Laws of Nature,—on the same 
level with a Galileo, a Bacon, or a Newton.” The most cele- 
brated of his followers in this department were Anaximenes and 
Anaxagoras. 

Hitherto we may be said to have been wandering through 
the porches or outer courts of the temple of philosophy. But 
now we are about to penetrate to its inner recesses, and to be 
ushered into the presence of the prince of philoeophers—So- 
crates himself. 

From the efforts which Socrates made to cultivate his mind, 
whilst working at his occupation of a stone mason or petty 
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sculptor, and the apron of his conversation to his condi- 
tion, he was- by what is called accident—noticed by a wealthy 
citizen named Crito, the education of whose children the philo- 
sopher was engaged to superintend. He now eagerly attended 
the lectures of Anaxagoras, and the other teachers of Athens, 
studying all the knowledge of which Greece then boasted. Af- 
terwards, he went about communicating to all who would lis- 
ten to him the knowledge he had acquired, and inculcating the 
morality with which his lofty sentiments inspired him. 

His opinions respecting the Deity were of a nature which 
needed little of revelation to render them as perfect as can be 
attained by man. He taught that God is One, perfect in him- 
self, the cause and preserver of every existin ; 

In proof of the existence of the Deity he appealed to his 
works; to the beneficence exhibited throughout creation; to 
the nature of man ;—to his reasoning mind, and to his faculties 
in general.” 

His moral doctrines, like his theological, demand our high- 
est admiration. He had listened to the remarks of Archelaus. 
He had perceived some grand error in the opinions which that 
hitoeopher had uttered ; and mature consideration taught him 
that there are certain immutable laws to which all must con- 
form. These he called the ‘ Laws of God.” The infringe- 
ment, in the slightest degree, of any one of these, carries with 
it, he said, its own punishment. Thus would it follow, and thus 
he made it apparent, that it is the true interest of every man to 
act in accordance with these dictates ; that morality and virtue 
will be found by all the only sure path to happiness. 

„This is a profound doctrine. It is a doctrine which has 
never yet been practised,—never understood ; and it is onl 
lately that it has received its fullest and most beautiful exposi- 
tion and illustration by a philosopher of our own country,— 
one of the benefactors of his race. i 

In commenting on the doctrines of Socrates, Mr Smith natu- 
rally alludes to the science of the human mind, and introduces 
many highly interesting observations on the subject of Phreno- 
logy and Education. Into these topics, however, our limits 
will not permit us to enter. Neither can we do more than 
merely mention the minor schools ; amongst which are included 
the Cyrenaic sect founded by Aristippus—the Megaric by Eu- 
clid ‘not the mathematician)—and the Eliac or Eretraic by 
Pheedo of Elis. Once more we refer to the work itself for the 
distinguishing doctrines of these schools, and the interesting 
analysis which, by the aid of Phrenology, Mr Smith gives of 
them, and thence of the leading mental features of their re- 
spective founders. 


* “ The Constitution of Man. By George Combe. Fourth edition, 1835. 
Longman & Co.” 
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We mentioned that the first of the greater schools was the 
Academic, founded by Plato “ the divine.” To the consideration 
of the life and sublime doctrines of this philosopher we now ad- 
vance. 

During eight years Plato was a constant attendant upon So- 
crates. After the death of that philosopher he travelled to va- 
rious countries and schools, in order to complete his studies. 
Amongst others he twice visited the Pythagoreans in Magna 
Grecia, whose doctrines appeared to make a strong impression 
on bis mind. At length, his travels being completed, he re- 
turned to Athens, and m “ Academus’s sacred shade” haran 
to admiring crowds on “ the beauties of philosophy, of wis- 
dom, and of virtue, and the excellence of that code of pure mo- 
rality which Socrates had taught him.” 

According to the Platonic doctrine, there are three primary 
principles of all things—God, Matter, and Ideas. br these, 
God is the only perfect and supreme being ;—he is eternal and 
uncreated; the source of truth and good; the former of all 
things, and fountain of life; himself being incorporeal ;—in 
short, the view which appears to have been taken by Plato of 
the divine attributes and nature, was most exalted, and can 
scarcely be exceeded, it may be confidently asserted, by that 
of the most enlightened Theist of modern times. It is some- 
what the fashion to speak lightly of the knowledge of the Deity 
which the ancient r possessed, and to treat their 
nions on this important subject with contempt; but such lan- 

and such conduct bespeaks only i ce, and the power- 
ul working of Self-Esteem, unchecked by knowledge and re- 
flection. Little short of revelation do many of the doctrines 
of these eminent philosophers approach, they ought there- 
fore to receive the more honour at our hands, —inasmuch as 
that without the aide which we have, they attained to so high 
a point,—even though they did, in some respects, fall short of 
that which revelation could alone afford, and with which it has 
pleased a wise and benevolent Deity especially to bless us in 
more modern times.” 

We should do injustice to Plato's doctrine of Ideas and of Mat- 
ter, as well as those of Necessity, of Vice, andof Punishment, were 
we to attempt to give them in the compass of a few lines. His 
opinion in regard to the immortality of the soul is well known. 

As we have not yet given any example of Mr Smith’s phre- 
nological analysis of the characters that have come under his 
notice, we shall now present what he considers to have been the 
cerebral development of Plato. We cannot mark his charac- 
ter, as those of Euclid, Phedo, or Aristippus, by one or two 
distinguishing peculiarities,—we cannot say of him that one or 
two faculties influenced his conduct and his doctrines. His 
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must have been a very large and generally powerful and active 
head ; and we may feel certain that the whole of both the an- 
terior and coronal regions, to are in phrenological terms, 
were very largely developed, while the posterior region must 
have been but moderate ;—so small as to be entirely under the 
check of the former. 

„All his Intellectual and Reflective faculties,—to explain the 
above technical language, must have been endowed with ex- 
traordinary powers, and their operations must have been, in- 
deed, the predominating characteristics of his mind ; while his 
Moral Sentiments must have been highly influential, and the 
Inferior Propensities in constant and complete subjection, as 
all the circumstances of his life and conduct amply testify. 

Perhaps if we were to attempt to enter more in detail into 
an enumeration of the particular organs or faculties which would 
appear to have exerted the most direct influence in the forma- 
tion of the opinions, doctrines, and productions of this ‘ divine’ 
philosopher, we should point out Ideality, Language, Causality 
and Comparison. 

It was Ideality which led him to apply at first with so 
much eagerness and pleasure to poetry and music; and every 
pose which he subsequently wrote, on whatever subject it may 

, displays the ame beautiful poetic spirit. It was this Ideality, 
combined with Language, which gave that and elevation, 
that splendour and unn to all his writings, by which they 
are throughout so eminently distinguished; which has caused 
the universal admiration which they ever have obtained and. 
ever must obtain; which gave Cicero just reason to exclaim, 
If Jupiter had wished to speak in Greek, he would have 
chosen Plato s language. 

“ The influence which Causality and Comparison exerted, 
will be obvious on a mere inspection into his doctrines and his 
speculations. Both these organs appear to have been extreme- 
ly large, and to have been directed to more useful and import- 
ant subjects than the Causality of the Megaric school.” 

The Academic school continued until the decline of Grecian 
literature, under the names of the Old, Middle, and New Aca- 


y. 

Amongst the disciples of Plato was Aristotle, a man with whose 
name, strange to say, the world is perhaps much more familiar 
than with that of his illustrious teacher. Aristotle continued 
with Plato for about twenty years, until the preceptor’s death. 
After this event, being disappointed that another was elected 
to the chair, he retired from Athens, and afterwards became 
tutor to Alexander, son of Philip of Macedon, for eight years. 
When Alexander set out on his Asiatic expedition, Aristotle 
returned to Athens, where he resolved to establish an opposi- 
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tion school in the Lyceum, a piece of ground in the suburbs of 
the city. Here he accordingly founded the Peripatetic school, 
which he continued to teach bor twelve years, till he was com- 

ed, by the jealousy entertained of him, once more to retire 

m Athens. He did not long survive this exile. 

After contemplating with admiration the sublime doctrines of 
Plato, we find ourselves looking with very different feelings at 
5 of Aristotle. The system of the latter, indeed, was 1 a 

ilosophy of words rather than a philosophy of things.” His 
ethics had Tot that elevated and ennobling character which 
marked those of Plato; and his physical doctrines were “ in- 
volved by their author in obscurity and difficulty, in order that 
he might seem the more to differ from, and to excel, his prede- 
cessora.” As a naturalist, Aristotle holds a distinguished place; 
but at present he comes under our notice merely as the founder 
of a philosophic sect. In examining his character phrenologi- 
cally, Mr Smith says: We are led unhesitatingly to affirm, 
that the form of his head must have differed most remarkably 
from that of Plato. The Coronal region, or that of the moral 
sentiments, must bave been low narrow in the head of 
Aristotle; Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation, especially the 
latter, being, however, very largely developed. Comparison 
must have Been by far the most influential of his intellectual 
organs, By the exceeding and unrestrained and perverted ac- 
tivity of this faculty, without Idsalitz to direct its operations 
into a pleasing channel, every page of his writings, and every 
branch of his doctrines, whatever fe the subject or the connec- 
tion, is tinctured and obscured. Causality, Secretiveness, and 
Individuality, must have likewise predominated very powerful- 
ly over the other Intellectual organs of his brain; but these, 
like Comparison, being unguided by the Moral Sentiments and 
the more ennobling faculties, were diverted into courses which 
contributed chiefly to the gratification of Combativeness, Love 
S Approbation, and Self-Esteem. 

„The justness of these observations cannot fail, we think, to 
be perfectly obvious to any one at all acquainted with the writ- 
ings of the individual under consideration. Aristotle is, in- 
deed, one of those whose productions abound in distinctions 
without differences, and arguments without reasoning ; who 
have buried the good, the excellent, and useful, in the dark, 
the useless and absurd, and have thus caused a subject, in it- 
self interesting and important, to put on an appearance at once 
repulsive, and void of all beneficial tendency. 

“ A misdirected Comparison, combined with Language, Ine 
dividuality, and Causality, appears to have been the chief ob- 
ject of his gratification ; and, as we search through his volumi- 
nous and varied writings for an exposition of the Peripatetic 
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school, we find much more care taken, and space occupied, in enu- 
merating the definitions and distinctions of the terms employed, 
than in expounding opinions or in detailing a phil se- 
ries of investigation; every path is choked up and incumbered. 
by a confused mass of obscure and unintelligible jargon, instead 
of being elucidated and exhibited in the glowing and splendid 
language of a Plato. 

“ His Love of Approbation and his Self-Esteem are exhibit- 
ed in no slight degree in his efforts, —seldom restrained by 
Conscientiousness or the Moral Sentiments,—to create.for him- 
self a name and reputation as the founder and head of a school 
of philosophy. 

& It was this combination, influenced by Combativeness, 
which led him to misrepresent and misstate the opinions of pre- 
ceding and contemporary systems and philosophers, in order to 
abuse and overturn them; nor did he hesitate to borrow from 
the systems which he thus abused, the doctrines which distin- 
guished his own sect ; distorting them in order to coneeal them, 
and adopting fresh terms in order to disguise his piracy.” 

A sect of philosophers of an extraordinary description now 
comes upon the stage. Amongst the disciples of Socrates there 
was one of a gloomy, discontented, morose disposition, -a man 
whose bosom appeared to be impervious to every generous emo. 
tion ;—such was Antisthenes, afterwards the founder of the 
Cynic sect. “ A coarse cloak, a wallet, and a staff, were the 
external marks of the Cynic philosopher,” and the inner man 
corresponded with the , outward and visible sign.” A pupil 
worthy of such a master was Diogenes. But from this repulsive 
school let us turn to exatnine the sect which closes the history 
of philosophy as founded on the Ionic school—we mean that of 
the Stoics. 

This sect, founded by Zeno, shewed, though in a modified 
form, its Cynic descent. Its professors conceived the Deity to 
be controlled by an inevitable fate. To this Zeno ascribed the 
introduction and origin of moral evil. In common with many 
of their philosophers, he believed in the existence of inferior 
deities. While Montesquieu and other writers commend the 
moral doctrines of this sect as tending to promote the welfare 
of mankind, Mr Smith considers that such an opinion has been 
founded on too limited a view of their syetem. Although lat- 
terly their doctrines became modified on certain points, owing, 
as is supposed, to much of the tone of Christianity having been 
silently incorporated with the system of Zeno, still the grand 
Feature of their creed,—indifference to all external circumstances, 
—necessarily made their virtue to be of a very negative kind, 
—leaving out of view, of course, all tlie winning graces of the 
Christian character One of the chief store doctrines was, that 
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virtue alone is sufficient. for all. happiness, in ently of the 
cireumstances of pain or suffering, mental or bodily, in which 
we may be p l 

In commenting upon the opinions of this sect, Mr Smith in- 
troduces many squad and. elaquent observatians on, the laws of 
nature—vindieating “ the ways of God to man.“ He speaks 
in justly severe terms of the miserable infringement of these 
laws under the social system as at nt constituted, and 
points out im the strongest terms the importance, the absolute 
necessity, of education. This may, indeed, be said to be hig 
object throughout the volume, and we think it is impossible for 
any man to rise from its perusal without feeling deeply sensible 
of this momentous truth. 

We here conclude this imperfect sketch of the contents of Mr 
Smith’s book, by expressing our delight in meeting eo enlightened 
and powerful an ally in the eause of education, While so many 
talented minds are at work spreading abroad a knowledge of the 
true principles on which education, to be worthy of the name, 
must be based, we cannot doubt the triumphant success which 
awaits their endeavours. 

We look forward with much pleasure to the continuation of 
Mr Smith's work, and, in the mean time, heartily recommend to 
our readers the volume already published. 


ARTICLE V. 


4 FACT ON THE CONNECTION BETWEEN MENTAL EMO. 
TIONS AND CERTAIN STATES OF THE BODY. By Hewerr 
C. Warson. 


To persons unacquainted with the advan derived from 
physiological observations on the lower animals, it may appear 
a trivial proceeding to narrate the actions of a pair of cats. 
Yet the following fact is so interesting in a physiological view, 
and has such a real importance from bearing directly on the 
question of moral responsibility, that I feel desirous to make a 
record of it, which will meet the eyes of phrenologists. I have 
two cats, sisters of the same ege, and brought up constantly 
together except during one week. ‘They have always exhibit- 
ed strong mutual attachment; so much so, indeed, that at times 
it has appeared both to myself and to the servants, by whom 
they are usually fed, as if one could not fully enjoy its food 
unless the other fed with it. But this may be only a symptom 
of acquired habit, for intense selfishness is quite a nt when 
either of them catches a bird or mouse. It then brooks no ap- 
proach from the other, until after the prey has been devoured. 

T2 
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From their first pregnancy, one of the cats had a litter of kit - 
tens about three weeks before her sister, all of which were de- 
stroyed except one. The mother of the surviving kitten exhi- 
bited no accession of hostility towards her sister, but the sister 
evinced the greatest repugnance to approach the kitten, refus- 
ing to remain in the same room with it, and growling most 
crossly when forcibly brought towards it. This continued for 
ten or twelve days; at which time the second cat exhibited, in 
so marked a degree, the symptoms which I have many times 
observed to precede parturition in cats, as to make me feel al- 
most convinced that its kittens would be born within a few 
hours. To my surprise, however, these symptoms continued 
for nearly three days without a birth, during the greater part 
of which period there was an entire change of behaviour to- 
wards the kitten of the other. It was no Tores an object of 
dread or dislike, but was licked and fondled with the appear- 
ance of great parental affection; its mother not at all tak- 
ing umbrage at the attention thus bestowed upon her offspring. 
The apparent symptoms gradually ceased, were slight on the 
third day, and not evident on the fourth. By this latter day, 
the kitten had again become an object of dislike, and was 
shunned for several succeeding days; yet scarcely in so decid- 
ed a manner as previously. About another week elapsed be- 
fore this eoni cat was actually confined, and then, after a 
very few hours of premonitory symptoms, it was found to have 
retired to the nest of the previously abhorred kitten, which 
latter it was quietly suckling along with its own brood, the true 
mother looking on as a spectator. The young brood was im- 
mediately destroyed, and the first kitten was thenceforward 
amicably shared between the two mother cats, all three sleep- 
ing close together at night, and being seldom separated during 
day. It is worthy of notice, that the second cat seemed to have 
no notion that a kitten of three weeks old was not to be treat- 
ed like one just born. For the first fortnight, and upwards, it 
treated this advanced kitten in a manner just appropriate to 
kittens of the its own would have been, if still living; never 
attempting to play with it, seldom quitting it, and manifesting 
much uneasiness when the kitten preferred to crawl about, in- 
stead of lying down to sleep with its self-constituted parent. 
From first to last, it obviously preferred to play with its own 
mother, and to be suckled by her: but, when sleeping, it was 
usually coiled in the folds of its foster-parent. Neither of the 
cats was ever seen to bring a morsel of food to their little one, 
which is contrary to the usual habits of such animals. When 
half grown up, the kitten was sent away, and the two cats 
seemed then to acquire a stronger mutual attachment than ever, 
half their day being spent in licking each other, or sleeping 
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coiled closely together. This great intim ually cooled 
down to ake 55 of their 1 ee 

Looking to the physiological bearings of this case, I am not 
able to account for the t symptoms of approaching par- 
turition, a full week before the reality, and their subsequent 

isappearance. The close connexion which seemed to exist 

between the symptoms and the cerebral excitement, or activity 
of Philoprogenitiveness, merits attention; but which was the 
antecedent (if we may not say the cause ) of the other, can be a 
guess only. The commencement and cessation of the symp- 
toms and psychelogical phenomena were so gradual, and came 
so unexpectedly, that my observations were wanting in the re- 
quisite precision ; but my impression is, that the cerebral ex- 
citement followed the other symptoms, in the first instance, and 
waxed feeble as they waned away. If the mental emotions ori- 
ginated in cerebral excitement, induced by the temporary state 
of some other part of the frame, I fear that poor puss can justl 
lay claim to no more real merit, on the score of increased kind- 
ness to the kitten of her sister, than belongs to the calyx of a 
cherry-blossom for its involuntary protection of the embryofruit. 

Whilst mentioning my feline ladies, it may be added, that 
they are as unlike each other in disposition, except for their 
mutual attachment, as two cats well can be, who are sisters of 
equal age, nearly alike in colour, brought up together, and 
pretty well educated. In explanation of this difference, they 
carry heads very unlike as to shape; and there is also a very 
obvious difference of temperament. It is difficult to account 
for such dissimilarities, aceording to received notions of the 
hereditary transmission of qualities ; and we occasionally see 
them in human twins. 


ARTICLE VI. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF PATRIOTISM. Reap srronz 
Tux Epixsuros ETHICAL Society ron TRE STUDY AND Paracticat 
ArrIicariox or Punxxoroor, spy W. B. Honosox, ONE or 178 Pre- 
GIDENTS. 


“ Fadem ratio fecit hominem hominum appetentem, ut profectus a caritate 
domesticorum ac suorum serpat longius, et se implicet primum civium, deinde 
omnium mortalium societate.”—Cic. de Fin. ii 14. 

‘¢ Duas respublicas animo contemplemur: alteram magnam et vere publi. 
cam, qué dii atque homines continentur; in qué non ad hunc ee respi- 
cimus, aut ad illum sed terminos civitatis nostrae cum sole metimur; alte- 
ram, cui nos adscripsit conditio nascendi Haec aut Atheniensium erit, aut 
Carthaginiensium, aut alterius alicujus urbis, quae non ad omnes pertineat 
homines sed ad certos. Quidam eodem tempore utrique reipublicae dant 

» majori minorique : quidam tantum minori, quidam tantum major ”— 
de Otio Sap. e. 31. 


Max is essentially a social being, formed for communion with 
his fellows, for dependence on their aid. No sooner is he ushered 
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into being, then he-beconies part of. a small iswotet y ; de hne pn 
rents, brothers ‘and sisters, rehmives and: friends, moare or leas 
early allied: in mæurer age, he is himeetf..a husband. a father. 
In short, at every period of life, ne is one-of A ſamilyviah which 
he may be connected by various ties. This is the domestic re- 
lation, the simplest and earliest form of social unien. But fur- 
ther, he is a branch of a political family ;:thets che subject of a 
government, the'member of a state ; tre is‘eormected with others 
as fellow-citiven‘and fellow.countrymman. ‘This is the vivil rela- 
tion. Bat he forms part of a still mere extended soviety: ke 
is one of the family of man, spread ‘over the whole ‘of 
earth, of whatever eolour · or tangauge, all created by the same 
Almighty hand, and linked together -by one :common brother- 
hood. This may be called she voin, relation in its widest ex- 
tent. In one or other of these three great divisions may be 
classed all the minor and peculiar relations which exist between 
man and men, ‘and all the various. dwtiesiincumbent on one ha- 
man being in chis intereourse with anether. 

Brom the first arise his domestic: duties; : his, obligation to 
filial reverence ant) ebedienes, to brotherly love, tenderness, for- 
bearance ; to‘conjugal and parental <ffeetion, und all the name- 
less virtues ‘which adorn and bless a family. From the second 
arise his civil duties; loyalty, obedience to legal magistrates, 
and superiors’; the obligation to preserve order and the autho- 
rity of law, to support virtue repress vice in the state to 
which he belongs, to advance its interests and defend it from 
attack, From the third: arise what may ‘be ‘comprehensively 
called the duties of ‘humanity,—the duties between man and 
man, which every human being owes ‘to ‘every ether as such,— 
universal charity, and diffused philanthropy, that crowning ex- 
cellence of the Christian character, which looks on every man as 
a neighbour ; the obligation to promote the moral and intellectual 
improvement, and thereby the temporal and eternal happiness, 
df every heir of humanity. This system of things is not, as 
some ‘philosophers would have us ‘believe, the result of acci- 
dental circumstances, or of expediency, or of a deliberate com- 
pact; it is derived from the very conditions of our existence, 
and accords with deeply-rooted principles in. our mental consti- 
tution. This arrangement, therefore, is not the creation of man 
but of God; and in it we shall not look in . traces of 
His benignant hand. this arrangement the of the. in- 
dividual 555 and the red of the human race, or zum of indi- 
duals, are equally attained. 

I. Surely I need not say how much of the individual's happi- 
ness, from infuncy to youth, from youth to age, resides in the 
bosom of a fami . Here his helpless years find protection ; 
here he receives the lessons of knowledge, and wisdom, and pru- 
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dence, and virtue, so indispensable for his success in the station 
in society which he is destined afterwards to fill; here he js 
‘trained to submission to the- will of ophens, and yet to depend- 
gnce on himself; here he is taught sympathy, and, kindly feel- 
ings towards his :fellowse—lessans which, if deeply impressed at 
home, the heartleagness.of tha external world can never utterly 
efface; bere, through life; he breathes a pure and healthful mo 
ral atmosphere, which softens down the-asperities of charagten, 
and brings into play all the softer feelings and affections. | 
II. In the civil circle, by the division of labour which there 
exists, the enjpyments.of the, individual, his very means of sub- 
sistence, with ,even a diminution af his awn. exertion, are in- 
creased to a degree that can never be attained by uncambined 
effort: wealth, civilization, knowledge, morality, the: blessings 
of equal laws and useful institutions, are thus extenpinely dif- 
fused ; virtue and. industry are. protected; vice and idleness are 
discouraged ; the: rich are guarded against depredation; the 
homeless and sick have their sufferings alleviated; the 
weak are defended against the strong; brute force ceases to be 
the only distinction, as in savage life. In short, in the political 
society, man obtains all the benefits of well · regulated goxern- 
ment, of motives ta exertion, and security in the enjoyment of 
its fruits; and all the advantages of .extepsiye and harmonious 
combination. . i 
III. The utility of the third and widest relation to the in. 
dividual „is not Jess important, Of course, it will be at once 
admitted that the physical comforts of the individual are aug- 
mented in proportion to the of trade and commerce, and 
‘the multiplication of commodities consequent on an increased 
communication with the various nations of the earth. But it is 
a higher utility for which I now contend, a utility which is not 
so obvious; for in the way requisite for its production, the re- 
lation itself has seldom been recognised. , Men have hailad others 
as their brethren because they were bora by the same parent, or 
on the same spot of ground, and they admit their claim to sym- 
pathy and assistance; but in the community pf faculty, of 
thought, of feeling, of passions, of wants, of desires—in short, 
in the perfeet unity of nature which exists among all the chil- 
dren of humanity—thcy have in general failed to see any title 
to their affection; all these things in which they agree have 
been overlooked, and the comparatively petty differences by 
which they are distinguished have been exaggerated in import- 
ance ; barriers, however flimsy, bave been sufficient.to prevent 
their sympathies from diffusing themselves beyond their own 
narrow round. Man is just beginning to understand his own 
nature: he is just beginning to appreciate its true dignity and 
value; to perceive that the happiness of the individual is inse- 
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parably bound up in that of the race; to learn that he possesens 
a principle of benevolence, which, when properly developed, is 
not to be satisfied with the production of any partial amount of 
good—-desires that are constantly panting after more numerous 
objects, and wider fields of action ; that he is led by his very 
constitution to wish and labour for the happiness of all; and 
that it is only in his endeavours for the attainment of this end 
that he himself can reach the noblest and most enduring de- 
lights of which in this world he is susceptible ; or tram himself 
for ever-increasing enjoyment in a future state of being, when 
his powers and capacities and love of others shall be enlarged, and 
an infinitely more expanded sphere of exertion and utility shall 
open before him. 

Thus the happiness of the individual is secured. He is the 
best and happiest man who best fulfils the duties of all these 
relations; who does not forget his duties as a citizen and a sub- 
ject from an overweening love of his own ehildren or friends ; 
who does not sacrifice his domestic duties to what he may con- 
sider the interests of a state; who does not neglect the care either 
of his own family or of his country for benevolent but profitless 
dreamings after universal felicity; and who, on the other hand, 
does not allow his fond attachment to his own family or count 
to crush or enfeeble in his soul the love of mankind at large. It 
is as existing under all these relations that man is the subject of 
the „ which requires, as the evidence of our 
love to God, the faithful fulfilment of their various obligations; 
and it is by their fulfilment that his whole nature, moral and in- 
tellectual, is improved and perfected. 

But I have said that by the same arrangement the good of 
the race as well as of the individual is attained. It is by the 

diffusion of domestic peace, security, and virtue, that the inte- 
rests of a state are best consulted. Where there is no family con- 
cord and devotion, no domestic tranquillity and love, there can 
be no true citizenship, no interest in the preservation of order, 
no true attachment to sop kas no real desire to promote its 
welfare. Again, it is by diffusing wealth, and civilization, and 
If pro aris et focis be the life of patriotism, he who hath no re or no 
home, makes a suspected patriot.” — Bishop Berkeley’s Maxims on Patriotism, 
1750, sect. 16, 
„For when was public virtue to be found, 
Where private was not? Can he love thefwhole 
Who loves no ? He be a nation’s friend 
Who is in truth the friend of no man there ? 
Can he be strenuous in his country’s cause, 
Who slights the charities for whose dear sake 
That country, if at all, must be beloved ?” 
Nefas est triae civi wake cat ed 
“Ne nocere : u am est. 
Sanctae partes sunt, universum yeneratile ¢ Tat." Seneca de Ira, ib. ii c. 31. 
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knowledge, and morality, through a state that mankind are 
served ; not, as some Laer pak e inform us, by prostrating 
our epecial affections, our love of our own family, or friends, or 
country, as too narrow and exclusive feelings.“ Mankind are 
benefited not by Utopian schemes of benevolence on a scale in- 
compatible with our means——not by efforts at universal good, 
which, “ like circles in the water, by wide-spreading do disperse 
to nought ;” but by vigorous and well-directed exertions in the 
field allotted us eS nnproving our own country, and enabling 
our own countrymen to act in masses on their fellow-men with a 
wholesome energy, and spread the desire and means of improve. 
ment to other regions of the earth. On the other hand, the im- 
provement of the world in general, has obviously a strong recipro- 
cal influence on the progress of a state. In this way the improve- 
ment of the individual and that of the race are inseparably joined. 

In these observations I have endeavoured to point out not so 
much the actual results as the capabilities of this arrangement. 
It is thus only that we can judge correctly of an institution which 
has been adapted to man in every condition, in barbarism and in 
civilization. ff man be destined by a course of gradual progres- ` 
sion to reach a higher state of moral culture than he has ever 
yet attained, and if this system be suited to his nature at every 
stage of his advance, of course its pan advantages cannot 
have been yet produced ; but it is only reasonable to expect that, 
in every succeeding age, they will be more clearly and exten- 
sively devel And it is in the fact that individual morality 
is indispensable to the attainment of the possible results of the 
social dispensation, that we read the evidence at once that God, 
its author, is a pure and holy being; and that man, the creature 
of his formation, is made for purity and holiness. I have en- 
deavoured to shew that the interests of all these relations are not 
only compatible, but inseparable, nay identical; and only man’s 
ignorance and toy have in any case imagined their duties to be 
opea The full benefit of the social economy can be obtain- 

only when the duties of its different relations are obeyed har- 
moniously ; when any one of these is regarded to the exclusion 
of any other, misery is the result—misery proportioned to the 
extent of the offence, and of the benefit which would have at- 
tended their simultaneous and combined operation. Bearing 
these general principles, then, in mind, let us now proceed to 
the more immediate object of this paper, in the course of which 
they will receive ampler illustration. 


* See Soame Jenyns 's View of the Internal Evidence of Christianity, Pi 46 
10th ed. Edin. 1798. Shaftesbury’s Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Hu- 
mour. Grose's Olio, p. 77. Eeay 18. Lond. 1796. Chalmers's Bridgewater 
Treatise, vol. vol ii. Hazlitt’s Spirit of the Age Char. of Bentham, p. 14. 
Bulwer’s Student, vol. ii. p. 284. Coleridge's Letters, vol. i. p. 65. Mel- 
moth Transla. of Lex de Amicit., note 68 
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Attachment to:the place of bis abode, wheather an innate prin- 
ciple of the human. mind;or-mexely she result of association,* is 
a feeling :aniversally:qbserveble.in man. In the minds af thoge 
whose home is the place'of their birth, it is naturally connected 
with their fist experience of life, and light, and health; a mo- 
re 8 and a recite care; ee of relatives; 
$i arts yheed.; the eccapations of riper youth ; che firat 
dawsings af hope and adpirations after bapeiineos e ck the sea- 
pon when life, and nature, and ſuturity, and all. things, seemed 
fresh and beautiful, ere the disappointments of maturer years 
had -chilled the wanth.of youthful expectation. Even when 
aur home has not been the scene of aur. birth. and early life, still 
it has much-to eadear-it to our hearts;;, it is linked inseparably 
wich all out pleasures.and pursuits; the thought of hame gives 
ùs strength to labour and fortitude to andes thither.do we 
teak for:comfort; there. do me take refuge from every external 
evil:; there are. gathered together these who are more preciqus 
fo us than eureelves—those: who- pre not less beloved because 
they are the friends mute, of sympathy and choice than natyral 
consanguinity: in ten thousand ways are our feelings, our 
thoughts, our actions, identified with home, to it we are bound 
by ties which increase ‘in number. and in steength with increasing 
years. This feeling, which is at first confined within a narrow 
campass, gradually expands; and, as.it becomes. associated with 
a greater number of ha pa ‘it eonstantly extends its limits, till 
it comprehends the land as well as the agtual spot of our nati- 
vity till it embraces not merely ia village, a city, ar a district, 


It is well known to every phrenalogist chat. Dr Spurzheim referred At. 
tachment to Place to: a primitive faculty which he called Inhabitiveness; its 
proper function he believed to be love of a particular spot—unwillingness to 
leave a place where we have been settled. The organ be assigned to- this · fa. 
culty is marked No. 3. Later inquirers, howaver, have questioned. Spurz- 
heim's doctrine. The true function of this faculty Mr Combe states to 
be the giving of a continuity of thought and feeling—the power of concen- 
trating the whole mind on a particular object; he:has, accordingly, named, it 
Concentrativeness. He nevertheless believes it to,be instrumental. in pro- 
dueing love of place, and, upon the whole, his view of the subject appears to 
agree with the opinion of Dr T. Brown, afterwards quoted. Dr Otto of Copen- 
hagen believes No.3 to be the organ for Attachment to Home aad love of coun- 
try, and thinks himself justified 5 this opinion because this propensity does not 
coincide with attachment in general. Dr Hoppe, of the same place, who holds 
Mr Combe's views, says,“ It may have some share in love of country, but it 
must be joined, I suppose, by Veneration, and perhaps Self-Esteem, to take 
this especial direction.“ —Phren. Journal, vol. ti. ph. 195, 510,—A more recent 
writer believes it to be the organ of “ Love of object or pursuit.” It is ob. 
servable, however, that all these writers, to whatever extent they may differ 
regarding the primitive function of this faculty, agree in thinking that it 
contributes more or less directly to the. production of love of home. e sub- 
ject being still open to discussion, I do not consider myself entitled to insist 
on any opinion. That association at least increases love of home, if not en- 
tirely produces it, will be at once granted ; and I leave for future inquiry the 
question, How far the feeling arises from an independent faculty ? 
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Todt u ista, a mation, ar a country. Not that ve. regard our 
country with the saine ũntent ty, uf love as dur immicdiate home, 
ror that. the ane ‘feeling ia lost in the other; but u. the light, 
‘whose étrengest brilliance. may :be.nanfined to'a single-point, atill 
Alrffuses radiance.around, sodees our home endear to us our coun- 
try and all which it contains. Within its boundaries ail are 
united with us by commen rights and.commen interests. Sepa- 
vated as we are. oe — by . at s 
custome, aps · f religon, within the circle o 
eur own e ee we. love or value; the. ideas of 
aur country and our home are reciprocally cennected ;. our attach- 
ment gathers strength from numberlesa sousces.; fram interest in 
our.country’s stary, familiarity :with dts sene ry, reverence’ for 
ite institutions; its lifeless.ecenes became invested: with a living 
interest; im short, there is no feeling of the humen heart 
whioh may mot iosensbly and inextricably be mingled with 
it, and augment its- y and.depth.* - Supported by such 
variety pf associations, if not originally apriaging from their 
union, it eceme to. acquire a selfexistent force, and to become 
independent. of their aid. Even when the objects that made our 
country.dear have ceased to exist, it is still ardently beloved. 
Friends may have .passed away, fortune may haue fled; but 
still the mind hovers.round the scene of its:former happiness, as 
r spirits are said to haunt the 8 mansions of 
ir earthly splendour. Incapable s of continuance in 
the abasas of all delightful poe aie pregent or past, 
there are ſew without which singly it may not be ſound. Love of 
country lives and s under all circumstances—under all va- 
vieties of climate, all changes ef fortune, amid peverty and deso- 
lation ; nay, there are some who cling to it with the closer and 
warmer love for this very reason, as if amid their general desti- 
tution it were the only object left for their affection.t Hence the 


* Dr Brown remarks, “ By this, we acquire the power of fixing in a great 
degree our too fugitive enjoymenta, and concentrating them on the objects which 
we e. Why is it that the idea of our bome and of our country hes such 
powerful dominion over us that the native of the most barren soi), when pla- 
ced amid fields of plenty, and beneath a sunshine of eternal spring, should 
pre sigh for the rocks, and wastes, and storms, which he had lett? It is be- 
cause heme does not suggest merely a multitude of feelings, but has itself 
become an ectual multitude.” 

“The Ranz des Vaches, which has such an effect on the mind of the Swiss 
peasantry, when its well-known sound is heard, does not merely recall to them 
the idea of their country, but has associated with it a thousand nameless ideas, 
numberless touches of private affection, of early hope, romantic adventure, 
and national pride, all which ruah in mingled currents tu swell the tide of fond 
remembrance, and make them languish or die for home.”—Hazlitt's Table 
Talk, Essay 4, p. 75, note. 

Spenser's Fairy Queen, book ii. c. x. St. 60. Moore's Lalla Rookh. 
Five Worshippers, Part I. 

P. t st Scotta Lay of Last Minstrel, c. vi. 2; Montgomery's West Indies, 
art 
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misery of banishment: the exile with eagerness all tbat 
can Wind him of his own land; he feels delight | from the pre- 
sence of the meanest of his countrymen, whom at home he would 
have despised, perhaps detested ; his heart is stirred within him 
by the humblest object which recalls the image of his former 
ome.* ` 

Were it necessary to my more immediate purpose, or consist- 
ent with the limits of this essay, I might expatiate at greater 
length upon this feeling, and shew its value in fixing men to the 
particular locality where they have been placed, to which they 
are best adapted, and where their exertions may be most exten- 
sively and permanently useful. But this would be foreign to my 
object ; for let it not be thought that patriotism and love of coun- 
try are the same. Patriotism is not, as it is generally styled, 
mere love of country ; it is not a mere attachment to the spot of 
our nativity, or the place of our abode. It is something more; it 
is a desire for the advancement of our country for its own sake. 
Love of our own land is no doubt generally one great source, 
one fundamental constituent of patriotism, but it is not patriot- 
ism ; for this mere love of country does not necessarily imply a 
-wish for the exaltation of its object. No man is a patriot, mere- 
ly because he loves his country more than any other; because 
his thoughts continually bear him homeward. Al this may be, 
but if he feel no wish to see his country flourish, its power pre- 
vail, its territory extended, its resources increased ; if he have no 
desire to fight its battles, to promote its interests, and advance 
its greatness, he has no claim to the title Patriot. That even the 
strongest attachment to country may exist without this desire 
for its greatness, Lord Byron was perfectly aware when he drew 
` the character of Jacopo in his beautiful drama of The Two 
Foscari.” In Jacopo we see the unshaken, the invincible affec- 
tion with which he speaks of Venice, though both body and mind 
were yielding beneath the cruelties which had been there inflict- 
ed on him; the earnestness, and I may say the abjectness, of 
his entreaties for permission to remain, though he had been 
exiled, and then tortured and thrown into por for daring to 
return; the unhesitating preference of the deepest and most ag- 
gravated misery in Venice, to wealth and happiness in any other 
region ; the eagerness of his wish that he may not live to be again 
thrust out, but that Venice may receive his bones; and the 


Murphy in his Travels in Portugal 175 231, 4to, Lond. 1795), tells us 
“that the Portuguese Jews, when expelled by King Immanuel, carried quan- 
tities of earth along with them, and desired their relations to place it in their 
coffins after death.” This,“ observes Murphy, ‘was indeed carrying the 
love of country into the grave." Le osse fremono l'amor di patria.” Na- 
poleon, when at St Helena, said, that, if led blindfold to Corsica, its very smell 
would enable him to recognise it.—OMeara's Voice from St Helena. 
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strange joy which, even in death, he derives from the thought that 
his wish had been accomplished. ‘I ask no more than a Vene- 
tian grave, a dungeon, what they will, so it be here.” < Better 
be ashes here, than aught that lives elsewhere.“ My native 
earth will take me as a mother to her arms.” Stronger love of- 
country than this we can nowhere find ; some may think it even 
unnatural and exaggerated ; but in all this there are no breath- 
ings of zeal for its prosperity and its aggrandizement—in fine, 
no patriotism. I have used this character not as an example, 
but simply as an illustration. I sball not inquire how often or 
to what extent these feelings may exist independently in real life; 
I merely contend, that, however closely or even uniformly con- 
nected, they are distinct objects of thought, distinct in their na- 
ture, and not necessarily combined. Love of country naturally 
leads to zeal for country; zeal for country generally arises from 
love of country ; but still they are separate feelings, and may be 
separately considered.* It is the zeal only that I popore to 
examine. By patriotism, then, I understand desire for the ag- 
grandizement of our country, more than attachment to its soil ; 
a wish to elevate it, in some way or other, above other countries, 
simply because it is our country. 

What, then, are the feelings which, in addition to love of 
country, enter into the composition of zeal for country? It is 
obvious that Love of Approbation will operate indirectly to 
render us anxious that what is connected with us should be 
honoured and respected by others; but it appears to me un- 
questionable that Self-Esteem is the main ingredient. A few 
words will be necessary to illustrate its power and office. The 
man in whom Self-Esteem alone is large, in whom this organ is 
unconnected in any great degree with the social faculties, has a 
high idea of his own importance as an individual, and this feel- 
ing will prompt him to separate himself from his fellows, and to 
endeavour to elevate himself as an individual to a still greater 
height above them; to surpass them, it may be in wealth, or in 
rank, or even in learning; and the means which he takes to 
attain this object will be just or unjust according to the degree 
in which he possesses or wants the moral faculties. But join to 
this Self-Esteem, I will say, Philoprogenitiveness; then, if he 
have children, he will consider them a part of himself, he will 
fancy them superior to all other children, and pride himself on 
their superiority ;+ he will be anxious for their advancement in 
the world, and he will seek this end, it may be by proper, 
and it may also be by improper methods. Instead o Loa of 
Children, join to Self-Esteem the other feelings which I have 
mentioned as instrumental in producing love of country, then he 


° Patriotism, love of country; zeal for country.—Johnson’s Dict, 
t See Phren. Journ. vol. i. p. 362. 
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will be proud of the soeiety in whith he mingles, the city, street, 
or even house ia which he dwells, the profession which’ he fal 
lows, or the country of whieh. he is a native. If he attach him. 
self to a particular clas: of men, of this class, he, iw his own! 
opinion: so = 1 Bt pact ; specu es in a manner in» 
corpor. ib; -ie formsa portion of himself; itsintportance: 
is 8 85 up with his. O its dignity is reflected him ; 
and therefore be is anxious for the promotion of the honour of 
this clase, as a anlass; and this anxiety, let it not be forgotten, is 
perfectly compatible: with uttér indifference to the: individuals: 
who compose it. It was with this: feeling as directed to a prow 
fession that Corregio was actuated when, after contemplating the 
works of Raphael, elated with the thought of belonging to the 
same class as the author af the glorious creations which he so 
much admired, he exclaimed---** Í toe am a painter!“ And I 

contend that it is Self-Esteem operating in the same way that 
renders us proud of the greatness of our country ; we consider 
ourselves daten in its, greatness 5+ the feeling; m short, E con- 

sider to be the same in its essenee, whether directed to a profes- 

sion or to a country ; whether it express itself in the w “I 

too am a painter,” or * I too am a Seotsman:” 

From these reniarka, it will be obvious that I do not by any 
means consider zeal for country as the only result of this o. 
nation. It appears to. me, that from the same set of. faculties 
proceeds our pecutiar attachment to every thing as connected: 
with ourselves; and that, as the favourite object of this attach- 
ment will.vary in different individuals, it may be manifested in 
our preference of the house or city in which we reside,—the class 
of society or profession to which we belong, the religious sect 

of which ve are members, the country of which we are natives. 
The general result of this combination. I understand to be 2 
attachment to every thing connected with ourselves in 
consequence of that eennexion; and that this is manifested in 
various ways, as the different faculties ominate in different 
individuals—in a reluetance, for example, to make new compe- 
nions—in an exclusive and national spirit—in a desire to repre. 
sent all greatness as belonging to eur own. soet, and to raise our 
own society or country toa greater height than those of others. 
This feeling seems to have been very acutely discriminated by 
Rousseau. We are told by Edgeworth, in his Auteliography,} 


. © Tiraboschi rejects this story as “ a popular and uncertain report, unworthy 
of the notice of an exact historian.” —Life of Corregio, p. 180. Lond. 1823.— 
As the anecdote is here used only to illustrate an abstract principle, its au- 
thenticity is not a question of any importance. 

+ See Phren. Journ. vol. i pp. 394, 407. 

„Nam quis est qui patric decora non arbitretur sus.“ Milton, De- 
fensio Secunda pro pop. Anglic. 

t Vol. i. p. 259. 
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that when. he was. in Paris, hé went with bis son: td visit that 
great ma a twa: hours’ 5 ial him dip 
opinion of : . Rotissnan ied, that his talents are 
5 be very 259 and to e very: well cultivar but: 
complained of his pacty.spivit. .When.asked the rescon, be said 
that, whenever a fine home or carriage passed the. window, the 
boy observed, That is English,” or . That is from England;“ 
and even of a pair of shoe-buckles he had remarked that they 
were of English manufaeture. This sort of party-prejudice,” 
continued Rousseau, if suffered to become a ruling motive in 
his mind, wil lead to a thousand evils; for not only will his 
own country, * his own village or club, or even a knot of his 
pore aoquaintanees, age ee of his cuin ne 
ut he will be governed is companions, whatever they ma 
be, and they will becie the arbiters of his destiny.” Ea 4 
worth adds, “ This prophecy, as after-events proved, shewed is 
sagacity.” Patriotism is the most remarkable, but not the only 
form in which this combination is manifested. F 5 chat 
it has existed tu a great extent in numerous individuals who were 
never heard of as patriots, because their faculties were exerted in 
a narrower and less conspicuous range. Thus. Cajetanus, who 
was a Benedictine, was so much attached to his order, that he 
wrote a bovk to prove shat the author of almost every work of 
merit was a member of it; if a great man had stayed a single 
night in a monastery of this order, it was quite a sufficient reason 
for hie being made to belong to it ; and, in fact, so far did he carry 
this spirit of monopolizing exeellence, that Cardinal Cabellueci 
eaid.of him that he would nat be surprised if he should prove Si- 
mon Peter bimeelf to have been a Benedictine. A portrait of this 
man is given by Spurzheim in his “ Physiognomy in Connexion 
with ey and, after notising bis Veneration as particu- 
larly large, he there observes, that his Love of Approbation and 
Self. Esteem being great, would make bis own order appear in his 
eyes worthy of the hi admiration, Thomas Dempster, who 
bie ap in Seotland in a year 3 prea of extraordinary 
erudition, was equally distinguished. for the same propensit 
He wrote an — history ef Scotchmen ; dod in thes 
book he enumerates as his countrymen many who wero well 


© The only bad tendency of Patrintiom, seeording to Lord Kames, is, that x 
is apt to lead to too great partiality to our countrymen, In illustration, he 
gives the following anecdote :—The Duke of Montmorenci, after a victory, 
treated his prisohers with the greatest humanity. He yielded his bed to Don 
Martin of Attagow, sent bis surgeon to dress his wennde, aad visited him 
daily. That Lord, amazed at eo great humanity, eaid one day to the Duke, 
“ Sir, were you a Spaniard, you would be the greatest man in the universe.“ 
—Sketches of Man, vol. ii. p. 86. Ed. 1819. Do we not see the same spirit in 
religion? “ C'est un honnéte homme,” said a Turkish governor of De Ruyter; 
+ c'est grand dommage qu'il soit Chretien.” 
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known to have been natives of England, Ireland, or Wales.“ I 
think that there can be no doubt that these men displayed the 
very essence-of patriotic feeling ; and that if they had been sol- 
diers, instead of being, the one a Benedictine monk, and the 
other a scholar and an antiquary, their names would have held 
conspicuous places in the roll of patriotic and glorious defenders 
of their respective countries. 

If such, then, in reality be the nature of this feeling, such its 
origin, and such the scope of its operation, it may well afford us 
matter for wonder that it has so long engaged the admiration of 
the world, and that it has been made the subject of so much un- 
merited panegyric. If zeal for one’s country be, as I trust I 
have shewn it to be, a mere natural feeling, a mere instinct, it is 
obvious that, at the very best, considered purely as a fecling, 
and apart from the conduct followed under its direction, it par- 
takes of no moral quality whatever; and if, as a feeling, it has 
nothing reprehensible, so it has no claim on our approbation. 
All our feelings are natural, and while merely feelings they me- 
rit neither praise nor censure; but every feeling seeks its own 
gratification, and for this end it prompts to action, and the course 
of conduct pursued under its guidance may be justifiable or the 
reverse. ‘Thus, we will say, a man loves his country, and is 

roud of its superiority, either real or imaginary ; this is a mere 
instinctive, involuntary feeling, and of course no subject of mo- 
ral judgment ; but this love of country generates zeal to promote 
its Interests, and this zeal leads to action for the attainment of 
its end, and this action may be of very different, may be of op- 
posite kinds. If, on the one hand, he labour for the advance- 
ment of his country by rendering it free and happy, by promo- 

ting the study of the arts and sciences, by extending the bless- 
ings of education and religion, by useful and benevolent institu- 
tions, by the establishment of wise and merciful laws, by encou- 
raging its commerce and manufactures, by rewarding and stimu- 
lating industry and virtue, by punishing and repressing inde 
lence and immorality, then, indeed, this conduct is laudable. But 
if, on the other hand, he labour to promote the interests of his 
country by destroying those of others; if he toil to erect the fa- 
bric of his country’s glory on the ruins of every other; if he in- 
crease its greatness by humbling and debasing other nations, by 
trampling on their rights, by repressing their efforts for the at- 
tainment of lib&rty and improvement, by punishing as treason and 
rebellion their indignant opposition to oppression, by open vio- 
lence and secret treachery ; if he protect its manufactures and 
commerce by depressing those of others; if he act thus, then 


* See Lempriere’s Biograph. Dict. Gorton, in his Life of Dempster, lays 
this peculiarity to the c of carelessness; but in hie appendix, contain- 
ing | list of biographical worke, he assigns the reason which I have here men- 
tioned. 
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indeed his conduct is unjuat and dishonourable, and merits the 
strongest reprobation. But be it observed, the feeling in both 
cases is exactly the same; it is in both cases a Jove of country 
and desire for its advancement, and the conduct which it prompts 
differs only as it is directed or not by the higher faculties: the 
feeling itself is neither good nor bad, but purely neutral. Con- 
sidered, then, even in this most favourable point of view, and 
apart from the most probable tendency of the feeling, it is an 
es absurdity to lavish praise on a mere instinct, which in 
itself is neither laudable nor censurable, and which may lead to 
action of either kind. 

This principle, however, has been too generally forgotten. 
One would almost think there were a magical influence in the 
word Patriot, so instantaneously does it excite in men the idea 
of every thing honourable and , even when they are utterly 
ignorant of the character and history of the individual to whom 

e title is applied. Patriotism, in itself, has been represented 
as the highest moral virtue; as the surest road to the admiration 
of our fellows, and the favour of our Creator ; as the safest and 
most certain way to present glory and future happiness, Death 
on the field of battle, fought for the aggrandizement of one's 
country, has been considered in all times the noblest destiny to 
which a human being could aspire *, and an infallible passport 
to eternal felicity. 

What, then, is the cause of this extravagant admiration? It 
is simply this, that patriotism has been confounded with other 
feelings and higher motives. It has been identified with do- 
mestic attachment, with benevolence, philanthropy, and self- 
denial, till its real nature and origin have been forgotten. When 
a nation’s power and wealth have been increased, and its do- 
minions extended, it is but natural that men, considering such 
things as the greatest blessings, should feel gratitude to the in- 
dividual to whose exertions they owe their enjoyment, and that 
they should attribute to him only the very noblest motives. 
When they see a man rejecting the temptations of pleasure and 
indolence, submitting to the greatest hardships 551 privations, 
exposing himself to danger, and all this for the glory of his 
country, they think that therefore he forgets his own ; they think 
that there is an entire sacrifice of self, that there is nothing but 
disinterested labour. Thus what is too often but extended 
selfishness, has been represented as moral virtue and a solemn 
duty. The grandeur with which this feeling was in carly times 
invested has been preserved through ignorance or disregard of 
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sentially a desire to elevate our own country above others, to 
establish and maintain its superiority; means it discriminates 
not, and its end is equally attained by the depression of others 
or by the exaltation of ourselves. From this feeling, according- 
ly. have proceeded in every age the great majority of wars car- 
ried on for the aggrandizement of a party ; and every wish even 
of benevolence being confined within the limits of certain terri- 
tories, each nation seeking exclusively its own greatness, their 
rival spirits of patriotism have set the world on fire. It is there- 
fore much to be regretted that a feeling which has a direct ten- 
dency of this nature should be confounded with higher prin- 
ciples; for not only have men invested this feelmg with a bor- 
rowed greatness, and, dazzled by its brightness, shut their eyes 
to its true nature, but, concluding patriotism to be in itself an 
admirable thing, they have consecrated under its name the vices 
with which it has been most frequently associated, and to which 
it directly leads. They have imagined that there is something 
5 and sublime, something allied to virtue, in the ver 
eeling of zeal for country; the conduct to which it has led has 
been less frequently just than unjust, oftener inconsistent than 
compatible with mercy; but the feeling, the object in view, 
sanctified the means for its attainment ; it has not only excused 
but even hallowed murder and rapine; it has weakened and 
darkencd men’s moral sense. This principle has called forth 
universal reverence; philosophers have inculcated it, poets have 
consecrated and immortalized it. This principle has been deified, 
a shrine has been erected to its honour in every heart, and on its 
altar men have sacrificed their ideas of integrity and benevo- 
lence. If committed under its influence, violence becomes va- 
lour, treachery becomes wisdom and salutary caution, o 
sion is the quelling of unjust opposition.“ is principle is cer- 
tainly an improvement on the spirit of pure selfistmess, which 
confines its wishes and exertions to its own gratification. But 
its superiority to selfishness is not greater than its inferiority to 
benevolence, and of this feeling as a rule of action it has too 
usurped the place. If the principle which I laid down in the 
introduction to this paper be correct, that, in exact proportion to 
the benefit resulting from an equal discharge of the duties of all 


- © See Machiavel’s Discourse on the first Decade of Livy, I. iil. e, 41, where 
he maintains, that when the safety of our country is concerned, there ought 
to be no consideration taken of just or unjust, pitiful or cruel, honourable or 
dishonourable, but that course to be taken which may promote its interest ; 
also Thuanus’ Dedication to Henry IV., prefixed to his History; or Collin- 
son's Life of Thuanus, p. 430. Ed. 1807. “ When theft was publicly ho- 
noured and rewarded at Sparta, it was not because theft in itself was reckon 
ed a good thing, but because patriotism and dexterity, and those services by 
which patriotism might be supported, were reckoned to be good thing 
Chalmers's Bridgewater Treatise, vol. l. p. 90. 
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the relations of society are the evils which arise from the exalta- 
tion of any one to the exclusion or injury of the rest, then we 
may expect that the mischievous consequences attending the pre- 
dominance of patriotism, and the too high place assigned to it 
among motives of action, are neither few in number nor trifling 
in importance. They are indeed too numerous to be treated in 
detail in any single essay. Perhaps, however, they may all be 
comprehended under two heads; and, as I have already shewn, 
that the discharge of all our obligations to our family, to our 
country, and to mankind, is calculated to affect the happiness, 
first, of the individual, and, secondly, of the race; so now, for 
the sake of clearness, using the same division with regard to the 
evils attending the exaggeration of any one, I to explain 
how, in consequence of men having established the advancement 
of their country as the highest moral duty, lat, the interests of 
the individual have. sunk into comparative neglect; and, @dly, 
the interests of the race have been disregarded for those of a na- 
tion, the good of the whole has been thought a less important 
object than the advancement of a part. 
(To be concluded in'our nest Number.) 


ARTICLE VII. 


COMPARATIVE MERITS OF THE MENTAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE SCHOOL OF REID AND STEWART, AND OF THE 
PHRENOLOGISTS. 


Ir were needless to attempt to conceal, for the reader could 
not fail to perceive, that the following letters regarding the 
comparative merits of the Mental Philosophy of Reid and 
Stewart, and of Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, passed between 
Academicus and Consiliarius on occasion of the election to the 
Chair of Logic in the University of Edinburgh in July 1886 ; 
when the claims of Sir Witttam HAutLrox were rested on 
the former, and those of Mr Comsx on the latter philosophy. 


ACADEMICUS TO CONSILIARIUS. 
12th July 1836. 

. . . My anxiety in the matter is not for any indi- 
vidual, but for the credit of the University, and especially for 
the support and extension of the mental philosophy of Reid 
and Stewart, of which I am a sincere admirer, and a zealous 
though humble disciple, and which I have done my best to 
study carefully, and think I understand, although I have no 
pretensions to extensive metaphysical reading: I believe M. 
Cousin tu be quite correct in asserting two things, 1. That the 
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doctrines of Reid and Stewart, or what is called the Scotch sys: 
tem of mental philosophy, is now generally known and highly 
esteemed, and widely extending its reputation, abroad; and 
that, in fact, there is little or no dispute on the Continent about 
the truth and importance of the leading principles of that phi- 
losophy, the only question being, Shiar or not the analysis of 
our mental constitution can be carried farther than it has been 
by them. 2. That Sir William Hamilton appears, from his 
writings, to be a learned, able, and zealous disciple of that 
school, well qualified to compare its doctrines with, and to de- 
fend them against, all other metaphysical systems, ancient and 
modern. 

It is my own sincere conviction, that the leading principles 
of Reid and Stewart are the only safe and sure foundation on 
which the study of mental philosophy can be conducted, that 
they must be the guide of all truly scientific inquirers in this 
branch of 1 in all time coming, —and that they con- 
stitute the highest claim to scientific distinction, of which Scot- 
land can boast. Although I know you to be an admirer of 
Phrenology, I will take the liberty of saying, that if the whole 
extent of the doctrines of phrenological writers were establish- 
ed, they would merely take their place as a part of the system 
of mental philosophy of which those authors, if not the original 
founders, are the chief apporte: and that the idea of Phre- 
nology being a substitute for their philosophy, is quite a delu- 
sion. Their philosophy is strictly the Inductive Logic applied 
to the human mind, and limited in the extent to which itleads, 
by the constitution of the mind itself. If Phrenology can be 
established, it must be by facts and induction from them, and 
will be simply an addition to the facts which have been already 
observed and generalized; it may render advisable some alter- 
so of their arrangement, but cannot affect their truth or 
value. . 
I believe that among those who have really studied metaphy- 
sics of late years (and who are more numerous on the Conti- 
nent than in this country), these opinions of the merits of Reid 
and Stewart, and of the service which they did to science, by 
placing mental philosophy on its true basis, and clearing away 
the incumbrance of former theories and sophistries, will not be 
thought to be e rated. I think it is also generally admitted, 
that Dr Brown, atle and amiable as he was, is not so sound or 
safe a guide in metaphysics, and that when he differed from them 
3 from Reich, he has retarded rather than advanced 

e p ss of the science. One of Sir William Hamilton's 

in the Edinburgh Review seems to me to make this 
point pretty clear. „„ yo Ge li 26 os 
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CONSILIARIUS TO ACADEMICUS. 
14th July 1836. 


I am satisfied that your letter proceeds only from the most 
amiable motives. It needs no apology: it does me honour. 
Indeed, had you not condescended to argue against my opi- 
nions, I would have kept them to myself. But I assure you, 
that, although not without the feelings of attachment natural to 
an old disciple of the Edinburgh School, I am convinced that 
the philosophy of Reid must give way before the discoveries 
of Gall, ad that a stable mental philosophy can only be based 
on phrenological principles—on the analysis of mind sketched 
out by bim—since improved—and still in the course of being 
improved. I shall put my reasons on paper at greater length, 


but must take a little time. 
10th July 1836. 


According to promise, I shall now, as briefly as poesible, yet 
I trust intelligib y, state my reasons for differing Kom you in 

to Reid and Stewart's philosophy, and for thinking that 
the credit of our University is so far from being bound up with 
that system, that it would, on the contrary, be signally pro- 
moted by adopting a mental philosophy founded on the disco- 
veries of Gall. It may appear bold in a person situate as I am 
to venture to differ on such a subject from you; but after 
having been rather an attentive pupil of Finlayson and Stew- 
art in 1799 ae 1800, and after reading the best treatises in 
our l age, I was led many years ago, by intimacy with Mr 
Forster, Dr Leach, and Dr Sparchem: 1 rt Gal's sys- 
tem with considerable care ; and I have also availed myself of 
the admirable writings and lectures of Mr Combe. Now, if it 
so happen that you lave not bestowed attention on the new 
doctrines, and have not examined the evidence on which they 
are founded (which I suspect is the case), then, inferior as I 
feel myself in all other respects, I have here the advantage of 


‘ou. 
7 In my humble opinion, then, Reid and Stewart's philosophy 
is altogether unsound in its basis. It rests on observations made 
by each individual on his own consciousness. Now, conscious- 
ness gives us no intimation of any thing in mental philosophy, 
except the state of our own minds at the moment when we at- 
tend to our inward condition, Some of the consequences of 
this important fact may here be traced. 

1. We cannot thus discover the existence and functions of 
the mental organs, because Consciousness does not indicate their 
presence in mental operations. 

2. We cannot thus distinguish primitive faculties from mere 
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modes of action of the faculties ¢ i. e. if we had only Conscious- 
ness to guide us in regard to the philosophy of the external 
senses, we should be led to describe Taste, Smell, Sight, Hearing, 
and Touch, all as modes of action, or modes of impression, of the 
mind generally, and should never discover that they are se 
rate and distinct senses. In like manner, in regard to the in- 
ternal faculties, the school of Reid mistakes Memory, Imagi- 
nation, Conception, and Perception for primitive powers; while 
the most indisputable facts prove that these are only modes of 
action of the real faculties, ascertained by the school of Gall, 
and called in phrenological language Locality, Colouring, In- 
dividuality, &c.; each having a distinct organ, and there being, 
of course, many kinds of memory. 

3. In consequence of this radical defect in the basis of 
Reid’s philosophy, it can never, I apprehend, become useful, or 
afford the foundation for any sound logic. For example, if a 
metaphysician of the Reid school were rather deficient in or- 
gans of Conscientiousness, he might be apt to deny the exist- 
ence of a moral sense; and so of others, Further, in conse- 
quence of reflecting merely on his own consciousness, he must 
remain totally ignorant of many of the active impulses, such as 
(if you will excuse me for again using phrenological language, 
which I find the most precist, Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, which strongly prevail in the 
world of real life, but which may posibly never indicate 
themselves to the philosopher in the calm retirement of the 
closet. Hence, such metaphysicians can never, by their mode 
of investigation, arrive at a correct knowledge of all the facul- 
ties ; for each philosopher will naturally be inclined to deny the 
‘existence of faculties in the organs of which he may himself 
happen to be rather deficient. 

4. Reid's philosophy never can give an explanation of the 
differences between the mental capacity of one man and that 
of another, because it is confined in its basis to the mind of the 
individual who studies it. 

5. It cannot possibly explain the phenomena of insanity, be- 
cause it totally overlooks the organs, by the diseases of which 
insanity is occasioned, as now admitted by many eminent phy- 
sicians and physiologists of the greatest experience in asylums. 

6. It cannot be applied to the elucidation of the causes of the 
tendency of sume individuals to one pursuit and of others to 
other pursuits; of some to mathematics and others to painting, 
of some to hoarding and others to profuseness, &c. ; because 
these differences depend on differences in the relative size and 
on the activity of certain organs, of which that philosophy takes 
no cognizance. 

7. A sound logic ought to expound the whole faculties of 
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man, both affective and intellectual, the relations subsisting be- 
tween them and the external world, physical and mental, and 
the method by which they may be best applied in the attain- 
ment of ee | morally,—and of truth, intellectually. The 
philosophy of Reid can never accomplish these ends ; because it 
never reaches the primitive faculties at all, but deals in mere 
generalities about their modes of action. 

In consequence of the imperfect analysis of the mind thus 
presented by this philosophy, we would never have been led to 
think of educating the faculties, feelings, and affections, as is 
now, by the lights of Phrenology, successfully done from the 
earliest ages in infant schools, up to grammar schools where 
the teachers have had the good fortune to become acquainted 
with Phrenology. 

I entirely dissent from your conclusion, therefore, that Phre- 
nology will merely enlarge the sphere of the philosophy of Reid 
and Stewart. According to my views, Phrenology will rather 
sweep that philosophy away ; and if we get something more 
useful, wh should we deplore its being so swept away? It 
will now,* however, get trial for a few years longer in our Uni- 
versity ; but it will be “ weighed” by the students of each suc- 
cessive season, and more and more “ found wanting.” When 
I consider the light which phrenological books are throwing on 
the causes and cure of the malady above alluded to (so inte- 
resting in any discussion about Mind), on education, on crimi- 
nal legislation, I clearly 1 the superiority of the new 
philosophy, and wish it all success. It is perhaps rather a low 
consideration, but it is an important one, that the writings of 
Dr Reid and Mr Dugald Stewart are no longer in demand in 
this country, while new editions, of thousands, of Mr Combe’s 
works are in constant request. 

A friend lately called my attention to a clever article in the 
third volume of the Edinburgh Review, the style of which 
seems to indicate the then editor as the author. It exposes in 
a happy strain the futility of that very philosophy which Lord 
Jeffrey, Professor Napier, and you, seem now so anxious to 
maintain in the University. At page 269 he says, In meta- 
physics, certainly, knowledge is not power, and, instead of pro- 

ucing new phenomena to elucidate the old, by well combined 
and well conducted experiments, the most diligent inquirer can 
do no more than register and arrange the ap neces, which 
he can neither account for nor cont We feel and perceive 
and remember without any purpose or contrivance of ours, and 
have evidently no power over the mechanism by which those 
functions are performed. We may describe and distinguish 


° Sir William Hamilton having been elected to the Logic Chair on the 
15th July. 
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these operations of mind, indeed, with more or less attention or 
exactness, but we cannot subject them to experiment, nor alter 
their nature by any process of investigation. We cannot de- 
compose our perceptions in a crucible, nor divide our sensations 
with a prism ; nor can we, by art and contrivance, produce an 
combination of thoughts or emotions, besides those with whic 
all men are provided by nature. No metaphysician expects by 
analysis to discover a new power or create a new sensation in the 
mind, as a-chemist discovers a new earth or a new metal ; nor 
can we hope, by any process of synthesis, to exhibit a mental 
combination different from any that nature has produced in the 
minds of other persons.” 

- Mr Stewart endeavoured to answer this in the Dissertation 
preliminary to the Philosophical Essays; but he failed: for 
such objections are insuperable against him. When, however, 
we study the mind by means of the organs, not one of the ob- 
jections applies. By observing organs (as was suggested to me 

y the friend who pointed out the passage) we really do disco- 
ver new faculties; and, by ascertaining their spheres of activi- 
ty, and bringing several of them to act together in a new direc- 
tion and in a new combination, we may be said actually to give 
rise to new products in mental manifestation. 

Allow me only to add, that, in spite of Sir William Hamilton’s 
review, my late esteemed friend Dr Thomas Brown seems to be 
admitted by all who are not absolute devotees to Reid and 
Stewart, to be superior to both these authors. To descend 
once more to the shop (for really the sale of a work is the 
experimentum crucis of successful authorship), you will find 
that Brown’s posthumous Lectures are vastly more in request 
than Reid’s Intellectual and Active Powers and Stewart's Phi- 
losophical Essays. 


ACADEMICUS to CONSILIARIUS. 
26th Sepiember 1836. 


I have not forgotten my promise to state to you my reasons 
for the opinion, in regard to the pretensions of Phrenology, 
which I formerly took the liberty of expressing to you; but 
different circumstances have hitherto prevented my performing 
it. Fortunately we can now consider the question indepen- 
dently of any practical application, and therefore with a philo- 
sophical coolness and composure. 

I presume I need hardly say, that I do not regard the pro- 
positions—that the brain is the organ of thought,—that all 
manifestations of the human mind, in this state of our existence, 
depend on certain conditions in the state of the brain,—and 
that all physical causes which influence the mind, do so by af- 
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fecting the condition “Ts brain,—as ebay et These 

ropositions are a part stolagy. They formed of 
Fie hysiology of aller, Pele Gall, or N 
heard of ; the additions, and more precise form, given ta 
them of late years,—the restriction of the office of the brain 
proper to the simply mental acts,—of the medulla oblongata to 
sensation, and to the excitement of voluntary muscles,—and 
the discovery of the office of the cerebellum in regulating mus- 
cular motions,—-have been the work of physiologists of Le 
Gallois, Wilson Philip, Magendie, Flourens, &c., not of phre- 


The peculiar doctrine of the phrenologists I take to be this: 
That the brain and cerebellum (chiefly, however, the former) 
consist of a congeries of organs, to each of which is assigned the 
office of supplying the material conditions necessary, either for 
some particular mental act, or uently for the mental acts 
which relate to some particular object of thought; and that 
the offices thus assigned to the different organs composing the 
brain bave been, for the most part, ascertained, chiefly by ob- 
servations on the forms of the head of different persons, and 
correspondin uliarities of characters. 

That the $ t portions of the brain have different of- 
fices assigned them in connection with the different mental 
acts, seems to me highly probable, and the inquiry into these 
I think very laudable, and strictly philosophical : it is distinct- 
5 by Lord Bacon, and has been attempted by 

ifferent physiologists and pathologists, but with little success. 
It seems to me, that there is strong probability in favour of 
the general opinion, that the strictly intellectual acts are con- 
nected with the fore part of the brain, and the sentiments and 
feelings, and propensities to action, rather with the upper and 
back parts of it. As to the more minute appropriation of the 
ee of the brain, either to different mental acts, or 
to mental acts on different subjects, I confess that I have not 
studied the evidence iddu on that subject by Gall and 
Spurzheim, and their followers, so carefully as, perhaps, I 
ought to have done—on this account, that all o ations made 
in the way to which they chiefly trust, viz. by measurement of 
skulis, and comparison of these with the known characters of 
their owners, have always appeared to me to he liable to very 
considerable fallacies, aflecting both the physical and the mental 
parts of these observations; and, therefore, to be inadequate to 
the purpose of fixing the use of the different portions of the 
brain, unless supported and confirmed by other observations. I 
an conceive them to derive that support and confirmation from 
three sources,—from comparative anatomy,—from the results 
of experiments on animals,—and from the effects of injury or 
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disease of individual portions of the brain in the human body. 
But, after taking some pains in the inquiry, I have come to the 
conclusion, that from none of these sources of information is 
there any confirmation of the special appropriation of the dif- 
ferent parts of the brain to the different acts of mind which 
the phrenologists consider as ascertained. Indeed, as to com- 
parative anatomy, you must probably be aware, that the result 
of observations in that science goes completely to disprove the 
idea, that any fixed relation exists in the different tribes of ani- 
mals, between the degree of intelligence that can be observed 
in them, and the size, or complexity of structure, or indeed an 
circumstance of structure, that has yet been pointed out of their 
brains. These things being so, I think I have come fairly and 
philosophically to the same conclusion as Magendie on the merits 
of Phrenology ; viz. that this study, perfectly innocent, and 
highly laudable, has, nevertheless, as yet, yielded no results as 
to the office of the different portions of the brain, on which re- 
liance can be placed. , 

I have repeatedly proposed to myself a farther question, which 
is, in fact, that in which I have the misfortune to differ from you, 
and which is quite separate from the question as to the merits of 
Phrenology, viz. Taking for granted that the offices of the diffe- 
rent portions of the brain, as laid down by the ph renologists, are all 
correctly stated, are they entitled, by having established these 
facts, to assume to themselves the credit of sweeping away the 
old Science of Mind as taught by Reid and Stewart — others, 
or are their pretensions, even on that supposition, inadmissibie ? 
On this question I have formed a decided opinion, and shall en- 
deavour, in a few words, to give you my reasons. 

The leading principles of the Mental Philosophy of Reid 
and Stewart, so far as I understand them, are just these: 
1. That the constitution and powers of the human mind can 
only be ascertained by attentive observation of its actual o 
tions, which observation must be, for the most part, made b 
each individual studying the subject on the acts of his own mind, 
and the results of which must he generalized and reduced to 
laws of nature, on the same principles on which the determina- 
tion of the physical laws of nature, by the process of induction, 
is condica ; and, 2. That in thus generalizing the facts of 
which we are conscious in our own minds, and which we infer 
from observation of the actions prompted by other minds, we 
must necessarily arrive at certain ultimate facts, of which we can 
give no other account than that they are the will of the Au- 
thor of our nature, and which stand in the same relation to 
mental science as the laws of motion or the laws of chemical affi- 
nity to physical science; and particularly, that among those ul- 
timate facts in the human constitution, we must admit the exist- 
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ence, and recognise the authority, of certain fundamental laws 
of belief, of which we can give no other account than that they 
are a part of our mental constitution, always present and active 
in any individual of sound mind, and leading us to believe cer- 
tain things only “ because we cannot help it.” , 

These being the objects and limits, and, as it seems to me, 
the rational and philosophical general view or outline of the sci- 
ence of Mind as Vaid down by Reid and Stewart (and indeed by 
many previous authors, but I believe more cautiously and cor- 
rectly by them than any others), you assert, that all the princi- 

which can be ascertained and established in this way, must 
superseded and “ swept away” if the system of Phrenology is 
established ; that is, if it be ascertained that every act of mind, 
or that all the acts of mind which relate to any particular object 
of thought, have their residence in a particular portion of the 
brain. 

I assert, on the other hand, that this discovery would be mere- 
ly an addition to our knowledge of the mind, rendering advisable, 
probably, a change in the arrangement by which a part of the 
science is taught, but that the science would still consist of facts, 
ascertained by the methods laid down by Reid and Stewart, and 
generalized, and their investigation limited according to their 
principles, and would therefore be substantially the same science, 
with such additions only as were clearly within their contempla- 
thon. 

As the simplest way of illustrating this position, I shall take, 
in succession, the different arguments against the system of Reid 
and Stewart with which you have favoured me. 

You say, in general, that the system of Reid and Stewart 
“ rests on observations made by each individual on his own con- 
sciousness. Now consciousness gives us no intimation of any 
thing in mental philosophy except the state of our own minds at 
the moment when we attend to our inward condition.” 

Here I would observe, Ist, That although it.is true, as I 
stated above, that facts in the philosophy of mind must be ascer- 
tained, for the most part, by observations of each individual on 
his own mind, i. e. by attention to his own consciousness; and 
although all other observations, applicable to the subject at all, 
must always bear reference to the intimations of consciousness, 
and are admissible as a part of the science, only inasmuch as 
they indicate what must be the consciousness of some mind,— 
yet it is quite a mistake to suppose that the mental philosopher, 
according to Reid and Stewart, is confined to obsérvations on his 
own mind. And to prove this I need go no farther than to a few: 
sentences in Mr Stewart's Preliminary Dissertation, to which you 
have yourself referred. 

To counterbalance the disadvantages which the philosophy 
of mind lies under, in consequence of its slender stock of expe- 
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riments, made directly and intentionally on the minds of our fel. 
low-creatures, human life exhibits to our observation a boundless 
variety, both of intellectual and moral phenomena, by a diligent 
study of which we may ascertain almost every point that we 
could wish to investigate, if we had experiments at our com- 
mand.” ‘Hardly, indeed, can any experiment be imagined 
which has not already been tried by the hand of nature, dis- 
playing, in the infinite varieties of human genius and pursuits, 
the astonishingly diversified effects resulting from the possible 
combinations af those elementary faculties and principles, of 
which every man is conscious in himself. Savage society, and 
all the different modes of civilization,—the different callings and 
professions of individuals, liberal or mechanical, the prejudiced 
clown,—the factitious man of fashion, the varying phases of 
characters from infancy to old age the prodigies effected by 
human art in all the objects around us, laws, government, com- 
merce, religion,—but, above all, the records of thought pre- 
served in the volumes which fill our libraries, — what are they 
but experiments by which Nature illustrates, for our instruction, 
on her own grand scale, the varied range of man’s intellectual 
faculties ?” Prelimi Dissertation to Phil.. Eesays, p. 45. 
It appears clearly from this, that in Mr Stewart's view of the sub- 
ject (and the same is as. easily proved as to Dr Reid), although 
the foundation of the science, and the standard to which all other 
observations must be referred, are to be found only in the study 
of our own minds; yet, by the simple process of inferring, from 
the conduct or language of another man, what must be the in- 
timations of his consciousness, the whole book of human life is 
laid open for the instruction of the student of mental philosophy, 
and, therefore, that your arguments, in so far as they. are found. 
ed on the supposition of his being restricted to the study of his 
own mind, fall to the ground. 

2d, It being understood that inferences as to the mental acts 
of others, as well as consciousness of mental acts in ourselves, 
are the legitimate foundations of mental science, aceerding to 
Reid and Stewart; I beg to ask, what other foundations ‘has, 
or can have, the mental science of the phrenologista? Such con- 
sciousness, and such inferences, must be, I apprehend, the very 
essence of all the evidence by which they establish that any 
kind, or any direction, of mental acts is connected with any 
part of the brain; without such mental evidence, the mere in- 
spection of the brain would be, I apprehend, a very barren 
study. With such mental evidence (where truly obtained), the 
study of the offices of different of the brain becomes a part 
of the study of the mind, acording to the methods of Reid and 
Stewart ; and, if successful, an addition to their system, formed 
on their principles,—not a substitution of another. 
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I shall now notice in succession your more specific argu- 

ments. 
1. You say That we cannot, by observations made by each 
individual on his own consciousness, discover the existence and 
functions of the mental organs, i. e. of the portions of brain con- 
cerned in the different mental acts. This is answered by what 
I have already said, that the mental 1 of Reid and 
Stewart is not, by any means, confined to those observations. 
And I freely admit, that, if the connexion of individual por- 
tions of brain with particular acts of mind were ascertained, 
(which can only be by observations partly made, not indeed on 
our own consciousness, but on the consciousness of others, in- 
ferred from their words or actions,) we should have a manifest 
addition to our knowledge of the mind, but an addition as 
strictly within the province of the mental philosophy of Reid and 
Stewart as are the long discussions (particularly in the works of 
Reid) on the materal conditions necessary for vision, and for 
the other senses. 

2. You say, That-we cannot, by the methods of Reid and 
Stewart, ‘‘ distinguish primitive faculties from mere modes of 
action of the faculties,” e. g. that the school of Reid mistakes 
Memory, Imagination, Conception, and Perception for primitive 
powers; whereas the most indisputable facts prove that these 
are only modes of action of the real faculties, ascertained by 
the school of Gall, and called Locality, Colouring, Individu- 
ality, &c.; each having a distinct organ, and there being, of 
course, many kinds of memory.” 

Now, this appears to me a mere verbal misapprehension. 
Supposing it ascertained, that portions of the brain are appro- 
priated to each of the objects of thought,—one to Forms, one to 
Colours, one to Weights, one to Measures, &c.—and that each of 
these portions furnishes all the conditions necessary in order 
that forms, or colours, or positions, &c. may be observed, may be 
recollected, may be imagined, &c., you may, no doubt, apply 
to each of these portions of the brain, or to all the acts of mind 
connected with it, and exerted upon any such object of thought, 
the name of a Faculty. But, in so doing, you must be aware, 
that you use the term in a sense considerably different from 
that in which it is used by Reid and Stewart, and other au- 
thors. The term ge Log applied to perception, conception, 
memory, imagination, not mean 6 eee tangible exist- 
ences, and is not oe to the objects of thought ; it is the ex- 
pression of general facts or laws of mind observed, distinguish- 
ed, and generalized, in regard to the actual operations of our 
minds. By taking the term and applying it to another use, to 
designate a different thing, you merely make an innovation in 
language, (and such innovations are always to be deprecated in 
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science). You do not invalidate the observations on which the 
previous generalizations were founded, nor shew that these gene- 
ralizations were wrong, and therefore you do not become enti- 
tled to sweep away these and substitute others. 

It may be quite true, for example, that there is a portion of 
the brain assigned for Forms, and that, when that portion is 
alive and health „it enables us not only to perceive and dis- 
tinguish forms, fie to remember them, to imagine them, &c. ; 
and you may, if you please, give to that portion of the brain, 
or to all the exertions of the mind, dependent on it, and ap. 

lied to the subject of Forms, the name of the Faculty of Form. 

ut it is not the less true, that the act of mind which perceives 
forms, is palpably distinct from that which remembers forms or 
imagines forms; and that each of these acts is just similar to 
acts performed by the mind in regard to other objects of 
thought ;—that we perceive, remember, and imagine colours, 
sou numbers, and many other objects of thought, as well 
as forms. You do not study the constitution of the mind, un- 
less you attend to those obvious distinctions among the acts of 
mind themselves, as well as to those among the objects on which 
they are perfarmed. Whether we are to arrange the study of 
the mind according to the different kinds of acts it performs, or 
(as the phrenologists in many, not in all cases, dob, according 
to the objects to which these are directed,—whether we are to 
treat, e. g., of memory as an act of mind, which may be applied 
to many different objects, or of many different kinds of, me- 
mory” under the different objects to which it may be applied, 
— is a question of arrangement, or of taste in individuals, or of 
convenience for other purposes; but those who follow the one 
arrangement are strangely mistaken, as it seems to me, if they 
suppose that in so doing, they sweep away the distinctions on 
which the other is founded, or the generalizations to which it 
leads. In my humble opinion, they might just as well talk of 
sweeping away the facts by which these obvious distinctions are 
zu : 

8. You say, that a philosopher of the school of Reid ‘cannot 
have a comprehensive view of the human mind, because he will 
be inclined to deny the existence of faculties in the organs of 
which he may chance to be deficient ; and you instance parti- 
cularly Conscientiousness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, &c. 
I believe, that no philosopher, whether of the school of Reid 
or of any other, can have just views of the constitution of 
the mind, who is not conscious of these and other motives to 
action existing occasionally in himself; but I have alread 
shewn, that the philosopher of this school is not restricted, 
any more than any others, to the facts made known to him by 
his own consciousness, and thus set aside this argument. 
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4. The same answer applies to your next argument, that 
Reid’s philosophy gives no explanation of the differences be- 
tween men in mental capacity, use it is confined in its basis 
to the mind of the individual who studies it. That this is a 
mistaken notion of the basis of Reid’s philosophy, I have al- 
ready shewn. At the same time I willingly admit, that the 
differences of mental constitution in different individuals, form 
a branch of the study of the mind which has been more fully 
illustrated by some phrenologists than I believe it ever was be- 
fore. But it was not overlooked by Reid or Stewart ; it is il- 
lustrated and is susceptible of illustration, only by observation 
of facts which imply the consciousness of individual-minds ; it 
is therefore strictly within the province of the mental philoso- 
phy of these authors, and any advances made in this branch of 

e science are made clearly in the way of addition, not of sub- 
g Toa any, that the phib f Reid b 

5. You say, that the philosophy of Reid “cannot ibl 
explain the N 5 it eee ox 
gans, by the diseases of which insanity is occasioned.” If you 
mean, the. henomena of general insanity, or delirium, of which 
the chief characteristic is the faith reposed by the wind in what- 
ever it conceives or imagines, as if it were a reality, I am really 
not aware of any explanation of that aberration of the mind 
which Phrenology offers. The only explanation I have ever 
seen of it is that given by Mr Stewart, who shews its depend- 
ence on the same mental law by which we put temporary faith 
in our dreams, or in fancied scenes conjured up by poetry or 
romance ; whivh, so far as it goes, seems to me quite satisfac- 
tory, although not at all phrenological. But I presume you 
mean to refer to cases of partial insanity, which certainly often 
affects the acts of the mind on particular objects of thought 
only; and I willingly admit, that if it were ascertained that 

icular portions of brain are concerned in the mental acts 
which relate to such objects, and that these portions are dis- 
eased in cases of partial insanity on these subjects,—we should 
have a very fair explanation, not properly speaking of the na- 
ture of the change in the mental acts which constitutes the in- 
sanity, but of the circumstance of the insanity being partial. 
I am sorry to say that, after taking some pams on the subject, 
I cannot agree with you in thinking, that the cases on record of 
ial insanity with partial disease of the brain, afford any con- 
rmation of the phrenological division and allocation of the 
mental faculties. But if it did, it would only furnish an addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the mind, studied according to the 
methods of Reid ; and I cannot see that it would invalidate any 
one fact in our mental constitution, which he has observed, nor 
one inference which he has drawn. 
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6. You say that the philosophy of Reid “ cannot be applied 
to the elucidation of the causes of the tendency of some indi- 
viduals to one pursuit, and of others to another.” I answer, 
this difference is a fact in the constitution of the mind, open to 
the observation of all, made known by the methods of inquiry 
followed by Reid and recognised by him and his followers ; 
although, as I have stated, not so fully illustrated by them 
as Derka it might have been. Any additional illustration 
of this fact, or any explanation of it, F obtained by the me- 
thod of induction, will necessarily be an addition to the phi- 
losophy of Reid on the subject, and an addition of the kind 
which he continually says he expects his philosophy to receive, 
in the progress of time; but how it should ever be a substitute 
for it, I confess myself unable to comprehend. All the facte 
which he bas observed, or which any one else has observed, as 
to differences in the propensities, or sentiments, or capacities 
of individuals, will remain untouched by the establishment of 
the additional fact (supposing it established), that each pecu- 
liarity of disposition is connected with, and dependent upon, 
the 9 of a particular portion of the brain. 

7. Your last statement, that the philosophy of Reid “ never 
can expound the whole faculties of man, their relations anid 
their applications, because it never reaches the primitive facul- 
ties at all,” turns on the same ambiguity in the use of the word 
Jaculties, which E have already remarked. If you use the word 
in a new sense, certainly the facts which he had collected aud 
arranged under the word, as in the ease of Perception, Coneep- 
tion, Memory, &c., will not come under it in that new sense; 
but they are still facts, and unless you can shew that they have 
been inaccurately observed, or erroneously classed together, you 
cannot prevent them from forming a part of the philosophy of 
mind. ; 

This applies to those faculties, described by the phrenalogists, 
which are not to be found in the description of our mental con- 
stitution, given by Reid and Stewart, and which are distinguish- 
ed, not by the nature of the mental acts, but by the objets 
to which they are applied. But many of the faculties of the 
phrenologists, (particularly of those which have the title ef Sen- 
timents), are the same mental acts or feelings which are described 
by Reid and Stewart, chiefly under the head of Active and Moral 
powers; i. e. the Self-Esteem of the former, is the. Self-Love of 
the latter,—the Love of Approbation of the former, is, the 
Desire of Esteem of the latter, Ke. Now, in such a case, how 
you should “sweep, away” all that had been formerly aspertain- 
ed, by consciousness in ourselves, and by observation of the 
conduct, and inference as to the feelings, of other men, in re- 
gard to any such sentiment, merely by making the additional 
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observation, that its intensity is proportional to the size of 
a certain portion of the brain— own exceeds my compre- 
hension. 

Considering the principles of Phrenology, if they shall be 
established, simply as additional facts in the natural history of 
the human mind, I should rejoice if I could anticipate as 
much benefit to our species from them as you do; and I can 
cin see that some benefits would result. But I think these 
would be, chiefly from their leading to careful discrimination of 

rs; which discrimination is in our power independentl 
of Phrenology (i. e. independently of any examination of heade 
and of any inferences as to the portions of brain concerned in 
them): it is daily practised in the world; and, indeed, its being 
pnm is quite essential to ay irinen being obtained in 

vour of any one principle in Phrenology ; and, therefore, I 
cannot help indulging a little in the philosophical state of doubt, 
whether any such peculiar advantages as you and many others 
expect, will ever be derived from combining the discrimination 
of characters, as made known to us by language and action, 
with the measurement of organs, by examination of skulls. 
And although I am aware that e suppose that the 
sehoolmasters, and the keepers of lunatic asylums, who have 
been educated by them, are superior to all other men of their 
professions ; yet, I do not think this is by any means so gene. 
rally admitted as to furnish decisive evi of the practical 

ulness of the study. 

Neither can I agree with Rae friend who thinks, that “ by 
observing organs we really do discover new faculties.” On the 

„1 qoubt very much whether you cat ened what is an 
organ (phrenologically speaking,) otherwise than by observin 
the lodda of its rerba] 8 with some aera faculty, 

sity, or sentiment, already known. 

T beg to say farther, that I do not consider the present po- 
3 of phrenological books, and the greatly diminished 

for the works of Reid and Stewart, any evidence of 
the seientific merit and 5 either. Int i pe 

mention that Dr Brown's is at mt popular; 
ec ame is true of Dr Abercrombie’s bool. Now. much of the 
best 19785 of Reid and Stewart are incorporated into them; 
and if they had not preceded these authors, their works could 
not have been written. Their general view of the: objects of 
mental science is just the same as that of Reid and Stewart; 
and although I believe Dr Brown was right in some la- 
tions when he differs from Stewart, I doubt much whether he 
has in any „ in pofut of doetrine, improved upon Reid. 
That he did not, in some important points where he differed 
x2 
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from Reid, I think Sir William Hamilton distinctly shewed 
in one of his articles in the Edinburgh Review. 

Secondly, a very great part of the writings both of Reid 
and Stewart, is occupied in refuting the errors of former meta- 

hysical authors, and so putting the study on its right basis. 
This was indispensable for the future progress of mental philo- 
sophy ; but when the refutation and correction of former errors 
is generally regarded as satisfactury, the interest of the work 
containing it is of course greatly diminished. 
L astly, it is only a small number of men, in any age, who 
have a taste for mental philosophy, or indeed for any works of 
abstruse science. No great number of editions of Bacon’s No- 
vum Organon, or of Newton's Principia, are necessary, to main- 
tain these works in their station at the head of moderu science. 
Excepting in the case of a literary controversy, uttragting pub- 
lic attention, I apprehend that a book on intellectual or moral 
pe hy going in. a few years through many editions, may 
safely set down as a very superficial book. Of a class of 
100, either in Greek, Logic or Mathematics, how few turn out 
to be zealous or eminent in any of these studies ; but the mental 
labour which they undergo is useful for all, and for the few 
who understand to turn their clementary instruction to account, 
it is of the utmost importance that the teacher should be tho- 
roughly master of the subject, and qualified to guide, them 
through the difficulties, and warn them of the dangers, in their 
way z—and in mental science I am thoroughly persuaded. that 
no man is so qualified who is not imbued with the spirit of 
the philosophy of Reid and Stewart. ; 

It was this conviction which made me feel justified in exert- 
ing such little influence as I was told I might chance to $ 
in favour of the candidate for the Logic Chair who had given 
the best evidence of being thoroughly instructed in these prin- 
ciples; and the same feeling always prompt me to o 

by all fair means (when any kay be in my power) the 
mtroduction into the University of any men, (however much, 
individually, I may respect them or their supporters,) who pro- 
fess that they have a new method of studying and teaching men- 
tal science, and that they are to sweep away” the philosophy 
of Reid and Stewart. The pretensions of phrenologists in this 
respect have probably attracted to their system a greater share 
of public attention than it would otherwise have obtained ; but 
I am convinced they have been a main cause of the suspicion 
and distrust with which it is regarded by a very large propor- 
tion of the men of science and learning in this country. In 
the end, such portions of truth as may be ascertained to be- 
long to Phrenology, will make their way, notwithstanding the 

iffic 


ulties which the injudicious pretenstons of its present sup- 
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porters have raised in the minds of many well-informed and 
truly scientific men ; but I much suspect that these pretensions 
will · ultimately be fatal to the personal reputation of most of 
our present p logical authors. 

i must apologize for this unconscionably long letter. I can- 
not expect that it will shake any of your opinions; but I ho 
it will shew you, that I did not interfere in the affairs of the 
Logio cais, without having thought repeatedly on the subject, 
and formed a deliberate and conscientious, even though it may 
be thought a mistaken, opinion. 


CONSILIARIUS tO ACADEMICUS. 
f 30th September 1836. 

I have received your letter of twenty-six 4to pages, and return 
you many thanks for it. From the introductory paragraph, I 
presume that you intend it for the public ; ind I am not so 
vain as to imagine thet you can have bestowed so much pains 
merely for my private edification. I am convinced, however, 
that no publication of vur correspondence can possibly take 
place, without a “practical application” to a recent election, 
although you seem to think otherwise. I am ready to lay the 
whole correspondence before the world. . . . II you 
object to the printing of the whole, then, let it be understood 
that I am at iberty to publish (on the general doctrines, with- 
out practical application) your first and second series of re- 
marks, fairly quoted, with answers and farther commentaries ; 
and that in such form, and unt such time, as may best suit my- 
self. 


ACADEMICUS tO CONSILIARIUS. 
6th October 1836. 


I bored you with so long a letter, that I am not surprised at 
your supposing I intended to print it; but I beg to assure you 
that I have no such intention. I have kept a copy of it, which 
I intend to avail myself of in lectures. 


CONSILIARIUS tO ACADEMICUS, 
Id October 1836, 


J regret that you are not to publish your letter against Phre- 
nology ; for it 9 1 vaniy believe, all that tah well be 
said on that side, and is expressed in language nowise calculat- 
ed tooffend. I must now devise some mode of replying, with- 
out incurring the imputation of drawing you into a contro- 
versy, particularly as you state your intention to use that let- 
ter in lectures, in which way, of course, I cannot reply to your 
remarks. The introduction of the subject into lectures will do 
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good ; for some University students will also attend Mr Cambe's 
tures in Argyle Sause, and will thus be led to think, ob- 
serve, and judge for themselves, which is all that the phrenolo- 
gists desire. By such means, I trust, it will soon be ived 
to which system most credit is due for improvements in educa- 
tion, in the treatment of insanity, in the prevention of crime, 
—all objects of the first importance. It is pleasing to find that 
you now freely admit, and even specify, „additions“ made to 
the Reid and Stewart philosophy by the phrenologists. I hope 
the new Professor of Logic may prove equally ingenuous. 


10th November 1836. 

I have resolved, in compliance with your wishes, to avoid 
taking any farther notice of the implicd censure contained in 
Sir W. Hamiltons letter to the Council,. —of canvassing, &c. 
I shall likewise leave out every allusion to Mr Taylor, aud con- 
fine myself to your remarks on Phrenology. I am preparing 
the article for the Phrenological Journal : I shall quote fairly, 
the only changes being verbal ones rendered unavoidable. 

The general candour of your long letter I acknowledge. 
But you are perhaps hypercritical in one or two instances: tor 
example, you put more stress on my expression “ sweep away,” 
than my use of it warranted ; for I used it antitheti 3 you 
having alega that Phrenology could only add to Reid and 
Stewart’s philosophy, and I havin 55 that it would 
ce rather sweep it away.” Again, when I said that there are 
“ many kinds of memory,” I could not mean that every organ 
had its distinct “‘ memory” attached to it; for this would have 
been like constituting memory an original or separate power, 
the very thing I was denying. 

If the Editors choose to add notes or comments, I shall wil- 
lingly remain silent, satisfied that the discussion will be con- 
ducted by abler hands. 

I shall call you Academicus and myself Consiliarius. But any 
one who has read Mr Hewett Watson's little work, will not fail 
to perceive who is the Professor alluded to. 


117 November 1836. 
The editorial remarks have assumed the shape of a Letter 
from Mr Combe to Consiliarius. Mr C. gives his own name, 
and he evidently alludes to you, although without naming you. 
Your reasonings are, I think, completely answered ; but I need 
scarcely add, that the argument is conducted in a gentleman- 
like style. 
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MR G. COMBE TO CONSILIARIUS. 


Mr Dear Six, Enrxsvures, 15ih November 1836. 


I have perused, with much interest, the correspondence be- 
tween you and Academicus, and particularly his letter to you 
dated 26th September. As he holds the office of a public 
teacher of Physiology, and has announced his intention of using, 
in his lectures, the observations on Phrenology contained in 
that letter; and as I perceive that these observations go deeply 
into the merits both of the phrenological doctrines themselves, 
and of the authors who now maintain them; I hope that I may 
be allowed, without being guilty of presumption, to offer for 
your consideration some remarks, in answer to the objections 
and arguments of your friend. 

Academicus commences by stating, that he has not studied 
the evidence adduced by Gall and Spurzheim, and their follow- 
ers, in regard to the appropriation of different parts of the brain 
to different faculties, so carefully as perhaps he ought to have 
done, and he assigns various reasons for this omission. I shall 
examine these reasons in detail, after having discussed two other 

ints, which he also introduces, and which have more of a pre- 
liminary character. "oe 

Academicus quotes from Mr Stewart's Preliminary Disser- 
tation a passage, in which that author refers to observations on 
the intellectual and moral phenomena presented by the minds 
of our fellow creatures, as sources of instruction to the student 
of mental philosophy ; but Mr Stewart, both professedly and 


practically, confines himself essentially to observations on his 
own consciousness as the basis of his philosophy. Jn the same 
Dissertation we find the following sentence: Thi ttempt- 
ed to shew,” says Mr Stewart, © that the legitimate province 
of this department of philosopiiy ¢xteuds no | r than to 
conclusions resting on the solid ba É observation and cape- 


riment; and I have accordingly, in my own joguines, aimed at 
nothing more than to ascertain, in the first place, the laws of 
our constitution, as far as they can be discovered by attention 
to the subjects of our consciousness ; * and afterwards to apply 
these laws as principles for the synthetical explanationjof the 
more complicated phenomena of the understanding.” (P. 2.) 
His observations on the minds of others are professedly merely 
incidental and accessory. He says, The whole of a philoso- 
pher’s life, indeed, if he spends it to any purpose, is one conti- 
nued series of experiments on his own faculties and powers ; and 
the superiority he possesses over others, arises chiefly from the 


° These italics are Mr Stewart's own. 
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neral rules (never, per expressed verbally even to him- 
of) which he has delucai tron these experiments.” (P. 40.) 
He proveeds, “ As to the minds of others, it is undoubtedly 
but seldom that we have the means of subjecting them to for- 
mal and premeditated experiments. But even here, many ex- 
ceptions occur to the general assertion which I am now com- 
bating.” (Ibid.) That this is a correct representation of Mr 
Stewart's opinions admits of abundant proof. In his Elements 
of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, he says: * By. con- 
fining their attention to the sensible qualities of body, and to 
the sensible phenomena it exhibits, we know what discoveries 
natural philosophers have made; and if the labours of meta- 
physicians shall ever be rewarded with similar suceess, it can 
be by attentive and patient reflection on the sulgects F their 
own consciousness.” (P. 8.) Again, in the same work, he says. 
My leading object is to ascertain the principles of our nature, 
in so far as they can be discovered by attention. to the subjdcts 
of our own consciousness; and to apply these principles to ex- 
plain the phenomena arising from them. (P. 12.) I therefore 
regard the observation in your letter to Academicus on this 
subject as amply borne out by these authorities. Mr Stewart 
is one of the most inconsistent authors that ever published on 
the philosophy of mind. In his works a constant, conflict is 
obvious between the results of his vicious system. of philoso- 
phising and the plain dictates of common observation ald rea- 
son. In one page his speculative phil ils; while 
in the next some judicions remarks’ obviously Bann from ob- 
servations on other men, intrude themselves. Frou this cir- 
cumstance, Academicus may easily select icujar passages in 
support of his assertion that Mr Stewart's. philosophy Is not 
confined to reflection on consciousness as its basis ; but nut an 
ly the passages which I have now quoted, but the genemal tenor 
of his writings, and the conclusions at which he anmd¥es, 
the reverse, wa JJ ee LA 
_ Academicus admits, that if the eennexion. of. imdividualpor- 
tions of the braia with particular mental. acta were. ascertamed, 
we should have a manifest. addition to our kaowledge of die 
mind, but an addition strictly within the province of theophiln- 
sophy of Reid and Stewart; and he is particularly, An to 
shew that Phreuology, in so far as it shall prore tó. be trae, 
will be nothing more than an “ addition to their system, formed 
on their principles,—-not a substitution of another... 
his point is perhaps not very much worth contending abouts 
but my opinion 18, that, as the philosophy of Newton swept away 
the philosophy of Descartes, in the same sense will Phrenology 
supersede the doctrines of Reid and Stewart, as systems of mental 
philosophy. So far as the hypothesis of Descartes assumed the 
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existence and motions of the heavenly bodies, it was not over- 
tarned by Newton, whose philosophy was founded on the same 
physical phenomena ; and, in like manner, so far as Dr Reid 
and Mr Stewart have correctly observed and recorded the pheno- 
mena of mind, their observations will preserve their value. But 
they will be valuable in the same sense and for the same reason 
that the observations of Shakspeare and Sir Walter Scott on hu- 
man nature are so—because they are descriptions of real pheno- 
mena, and not because they give a true and satisfactory view of 
the principles and relations of the phenomena, which alone consti- 
tutes a science. Academicus reminds me of the Buddhist priests 
in Ceylon: the missionaries frequently found no great difficulty 
in convinemg them of the excellencies of the Christian religion, 
which they were willing to engraft upon their own; but they 
never could be made to adwit that Christianity should “ sweep 
away” the doctrines of Buddhu. ' í a 

Dr Reid and Mr Stewart admitted in general terms, as Aca- 
demicus does, that a connexion subsists between the mind and 
the brain; but in their whole doctrines the following considera- 
tions are overlooked :— se Bas 

1. Phe influence of the condition of the brain, as to age, size, 
bealth, and temperament, on the mental manifestations: l 
- 2. The conneniun of particular parts of the brain with par- 
ticular mental facalties. ee 

8. The influence of the sive and condition of each particular 
part on the mental facalty which it serves to manifest. ' ` 

A description of the phenomena of mind, omitting these con- 

i bears the same relation to mental science which a 
detail of the phenomena of vision, omitting all notice of the 
structure of the eye and its laws of action, would bear td optics. 
Science is perfect only in ion as it embraces and’ eluci- 
dates the causes: and relations of the phenomena of which it 
treat. Tried by this test, ih pity of Reid and Stewart 
is extremely defective; for it omits practical consideration 
of the: material organs of: the mind, on the condition of which 
depend: ite power of acting ia: thie fe, the degree of its vigour, 
thie soundness ef its perceptions, aad the strength of its different 
functions i „„ 

Nat only. is it churgeable with chess actual deficiencies, but its 
methods do not admit of their being supplied. Mr Stewart, as I 
heve.said; repeatedly refers to our own consciousness as the grand 
source of information in mental philosophy, to whieh Academicus 
adds“ inferences as to the mental acts of others: but neither re- 
flection on consciousness, nor inferences regarding the mental acts 
of others, will enable us to discover the influence of the brain on 
the mentai faculties. ` We are not conscious of the influence of 
the organs on the faculties, and, in observing the actions of other 
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men, we do not perceive indications of the influence of their 
brains. We must go a step farther. We must compare the 
condition, as to size, th, ago, and pce apace of their brains, 
and of each particular part of them, with their powers of mani- 
festing the mind and its particular faculties; and, whatever 
4 fallacies” this method may be lable to, no progress can possi- 
bly be made im discovering the influence of the organization 
until this shall be done. 

Academicus is dis to admit the connection of the fore 
part of the brain with the strictly intellectual acts, and of the 
propensities and sentiments with the upper and back parts of it. 
This connection, in favour of which he thinks there is a strong 
probability, could not be discovered except by comparing the 
power of manifesting those mental powers with the condiuon of 
those parts of the brain; and why not pursue the same method 
into its more minute details? This is like a naturalist who 
should admit orders and genera, but refuse to inquire into the 
characteristics of species and varieties, on the ground that this 
last investigation (although identical in its principles with that 
which had led him to make these admissions) appeared to him 
“ to be liable to very considerable fallacies.” - 

The imperfect and erreneous nature of the methods pursued 
in Reid and Stewart's philosophy becomes apparent when con- 
ee their 3 * eer = a 

iret, In regard to the ingo. ists admit that 
Reid and Stewart, and other eee authors; have enume- 
rated, under the head of the “ active powers,” a number of pri- 
mitive desires and emotions, which are found to have isl ye in 
the brain; for instance the leve of offepring, the love of fame, 
the desire of society, and some others: But they observe, tsh, 
That no notice is taken by these authors of tbe influence of the 
condition of particular parts of the brain, on the vigour with 
which these and the other desires are experienced, and that this 
influence is so important, that the mere enumeration of the emo- 
tions, without adverting tu the organs, is no more entitled to be 

ded as the science of mind, than observations on the: re- 
volutions of the planets considered apart from the laws of mo- 
tion and gravitation are entitled to be called the ecience of astro. 
nomy ; Lal, That many desires and emotions are altogether 
omitted in their enumerations, such as the inclination to destroy, 
the tendency to conceal, the tendency to construct, the tendency 
to venerate, and others; 3d, That the existence of the most im- 
portant tendencies and emotions is a subject of dispute among 
them, while their principles of investigation afford no satisfac- 
tory means of settlin the differences of opinion: for example, 
Mr Stewart denies that the love of property is a primitive fa- 
culty of the mind, and ascribes avarice to association; he and 
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Reid admit a benevolent affection, while Hobbes and others diay 

it; he and Brown admit a native sentiment of justice, whi 
Mandeville, Hume, and Paley reject it, and Sir James Mack- 
intoch considers conscience as a nd result of many af- 
fections. While philosophers refer only to their own conecious- 
ness, they cannot settle these disputes satisfactorily; because 
some men are conscious, and others are not conscious, of the 
emotions. Even when they call in the aid of observation on the 
acts of other men, they fail to arrive at certainty ; because if the 

observer be deficient in the feeling himself, he does not cesil 

reeggnise it in the ects of others, hut is apt. to asaribe t 
manifestations of it to other affections better known to himself: 
VVV 
eo that two vers t report t resulta, 
and each adduce real instances in rt of his conclusion. 

By the phrenolagical method of ation, these difficulties 
are greatly diminished. Each student is informed that he has 
the strangest consciousness of those inclinations aud emations, 
the organs of which are largest in his own brain. If he be very 
deficient in the organ af Conscientiousness, he is warned that his 
al cess Us eae oer ct IE be pooner We 
s in men. possess that 
organ rga en he is acquainted with the emotion, and he is 


_ Secondly, in regard to the inieliectual . 
affirma, that the ists, in contending for the existence 
of different faculties of Form, Colouring, and others, merel 
use the term /aculfy in a different sense from that in whi 
it is employed by Reid and Stewart. He says that: Reid and 
Stewart desaribed “ distinctions among the acts of the mind 
themselves ;” REF 5 ar instances = 
imed study ine to Gerte to whi 
these acts ere directed. There are much greater differences 
than these,—the extent of which will again appear by the 
results. The phrenologists admit Perception, Conception, 
Memory, Imagination, and Judgment, to be acts of the mind, 
but not faculties. What they mean by a will be 
understood by taking the example of an organ. There is an 
organ of Colouring, for instance. When it is large and ac- 
tive, the individual is capable of perceiving, conceiving, re- 
membering, and imagining colours, with vigour and facility ; 
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when it is slightly deticient, he is capable of perceiving and re- 
memberi sighy but has 1 e 
to them could not, for instance, invent new combinations 
of them to enable him to paint unwonted appearances of ca- 
lours in nature; when more deficient, he is capable only of 
reeiving, but not of remembering them ; and when very de- 
cient, he cannot even perceive them distinctly. When the or- 
is spontaneously active, he conceives colours vividly ; when 
it is stimulated by disease, he sees colours that have no outward 
existence. The same illustrations might be given in regard to 
the organs and faculties of Form, Number, and others. Now, 
what Reid and Stewart did was to ions the acts of percep- 
tion, conception, memory, imagination, an r ee in gene- 
ral, and to all these faculties The extent of difference botmas 
this and the phrenological method of expounding the science of 
wind, admits of easy illustration. 

Imagine one physiologist, when treeting of secretion, to de- 
scribe its mere general phenomena, and to mention that these 
are performed by the body: in general; aud another to proceed 
to an exposition of the stomach, as the organ which secretes the 
gastric juice, of the liver as that which secretes bile, and of the 
3 y glanda es those which secrete saliva. Suppose, the 
latter; to paint out. the ‘structune, modes of action, and 
relations of each · of these organs, and to-explain the effects of the 
state of it on. its own peculiar secretions ; oe alen to 
deseribe the phenomena which. ase common to all these secreting 
arans, aoa to.deduce general laws applicable to them all, but 
still to discriminate the peculiar functions, modes of antiqn, and 
laws of each—whieh would have beat unfolded the science of 
secretion? Undoubtedly the latter. 

Again, sup one ee to describe sensation as a 
general mental power, and the body aa its organ; and another 
to distinguish each. variety of sensation, to ascribe it to its own 
peculiar organ, and to expound the effect which the state of that 
organ had on the. sensations connected with it—which .of them 
would deserve, the credit of having taught the philoagphy.of 
sensation? Assuredly the one who had expounded the parti- 
cular organs. And would it not be more carreat to. apply the 
term .fuculty to each of the senses, than to use that word in re- 
ference to Some general act performed alike by them all? 

These cases are illustrations of the differences between the 
philosophy of the intellectual faculties taught by Reid and 
Stewart, and that expounded by Gall and Spurzheim, and their 
followers. a G 

Farther, what opinion.should we form of the physiologist 
who, having announced that.secretion in general is performed 
by the body in general, should affirm that those who opposed 
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this notion, and who had established distinct organs of secre- 
tion, with distinct products, had merely classified the pheno- 
mena of secretion according to their products, and made addi- 
tions to his system? We should admire his confidence more 
than his discrimination; yet this is parallel to the statement of 
Academicus, that Dra and Spurzheim have only classified 
_ the mental phenomena according to their objects, made ad. 
ditions to the philosophy of Reid and Stewart. It would be 
necessary to “ sweep away” the whole doctrine of secretion be- 
ing one general function,’ and of its being performed by one 
general organ, before a single step could be made in establish- 
ing the sound philosophy of that function; and the same con- 
clusion holds good in regard to the intellectual philosophy of 
Reid and Stewart. i 
The organs of the different faculties exist and produce 
their natural effects, and common language is full of expres- 
sions indicative of the existence and activity of the related 
faculties.: For example, men speak of individuals as being 
addicted to pride, to avarice, or to vanity; of others, as ha- 
ving talents for drawing, or for painting, or for mechanics, 
so on; while other individuals are mentioned as being de- 
ficient in these powers. These facts have intruded themselves 
it were into the 3 N za fae Stewart: but 
they form no their phi y. Indeed, they are ex- 
cluded by that of Mr Stewart. After enumerating Conscious- 
ness, Pereeption, Attention, Conception, &c. as intellectual 
powers, he adds: Besides these intellectual faculties, which in 
some degree are common to the whole species, there are other 
more complicated powers or capacities, which are gradually 
Jormed BY PARTICULAR HABITS OF SYUDT OR OF BUBINESS. 
Suth are the Power of Tae; a GUNIUS FOR POETRY, : 
PAINTING, for Muse, for MATHEMATICS ; with all the iinellec- 
tual habits acyitired in the different professions-of life. (Out- 
W e f o 17 
According to the phr ical system, a genius for poe 
depends me fine aperin, combined with a large deve. 
lopment of certain parts of the brain. A genius for music de- 
pends on certain other parts being highly devel sand a 
genius for mathematics on still ether parts being y pos- 
sessed ; high temperament being always added. According to 
Mr Stewart's philosophy, these powers are not the gifts of na- 
ture, but are ually formed by particular habits of study or 
of business. Nothing can be more dissimilar than these results, 
ory the 1 of hi dissimilarity is to be found in tie difference 
es of philosophizing adopted by him and the phre- 
nong eta: He 990 mere e acts of all the intellectual 
ies for faculties themselves. Perception, for instance, is 
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nifested by individuals. If it be possible, the thing should be 
done, without regard to its deriving support and confirmation 
from any other source. Difficulty offers no apology for. not 
doing it. Academicus, standing in the situation of a public 
teacher, seems bound, in duty to his pupils, to make reasonable. 
efforts in order to ascertain whether so great an addition to hu- 
man knowledge in his department as the discovery of the func. 
tions of different parts of the brain has in realit n made. 
Phrenology is a science of observation, and the most ration- 
al, the most certain, and the most speedy way of ascertaining 
the real merits of its pretensions is, for the inquirer to re 
the observations in the manner. pointed out, after duly qualify- 
ing himself to do.so. It is strange that there should be so 
great an aversion to follow this plain course in regard to Phre- 
nology. Dr Roget proposed to inquire into the competency 
of Drs Gall and Spurzheim to make their alleged discoveries, 
before he would put them to the test of observation; and now, 
Academicus abstains from studying the evidence, because it ap- 
ars to him to be liable to “ very considerable fallacies,” un- 
ess supported by other observations. Phrenologists have never 
asked any one to admit their doctrines on the faith of their re- 
corded cases, but have constantly said,—Appeal to nature. 
Academicus would have ascertained the truth of Phrenology. 
by appealing to Nature in half the time that he has spent in ar- 
guing the question whether he should do so or not. 

= I shall advert to the alleged sources of fallacy them- 
selves. 

The first element in the evidence in favour of phrenology is, 
that the size of the different parts of the brain (the functions of 
‘which are described as ascertained), may be discovered during 
life. This, I presume, is the physical part of the fallacies. On 
this point I refer to the following authorities. 

Magendie, in his Compendium of Physiology, says, that “ the 
only way of estimating the volume 4. the brain in a living per- 
son, is to measure the dimensions of the skull ; every other means, 
even that proposed by Camper, is uncertain.” 

Sir Charles Bell also observes, that the bones of the head 
are moulded to the brain, and the peculiar shapes of the bones 
of the head are determined by the original peculiarity in the 
shape of the brain.” Dr Gordon likewise, in the 49th number 
of the Edinburgh Review, has the following words: But 
we will acquiesce implicitly for the present in the proposition 
(familiar to physiologists long before the age of Gall and 
Spurzheim), that there is, in most instances, a general corres- 
pondence between the size of the cranium and the quantity of 
cerebrum ; that large heads usually contain large brains, and 
small heads small brains. — (P. 246.) 
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If the whole skull ‘indicate correctly the size of the whole 
brain, it ie not unreasonable to believe that the development of 
different parts of it, with certain exceptions (which are stated 
by phrenologists), will indicate the size of different parts of the 

rain. l . 
Rdly, As to the mental fallacies, by which I presume Acade- 
mĩeus means the difficulty of ascertaining the real character of 
the individual observed. I have discussed this subject in my 
System of Phrenology, 4th edition, p. 85-7. But there is another 
answer, which Academicus will perhaps find more constringent. 
In the second paragraph of his letter he says, that the founda- 
tions of the Peony of Reid and Stewart are “ inferences as 
to the mental acts of others, as well as consciousness of mental 
actions in ourselves.” The words here in Italics must mean, 
that the philosophy of Reid. and Stewart is founded partly on 
observations made on the mental acts of other men. If such 
observations be competent to afford a foundation for their phi- 
lophy, why is the same practice tiable to very considerable 
fatlucies when resorted to by phrenologists?. ; 

Academicas states, however, as a further apology for not 
studying the evidence, that the conclusions drawn by the phre- 
nologists derive no support or confirmation “ from comparative 
anatomy,—from the results of 5 on animals, from 
the effects of injury or disense of individual: portions of · che 
brain.” I beg leave to offer a few observations on each of these 
topies. , : : 

92 As to Comparative Anatomy. Cuvier, speaking of the 
cerebral lobes being the place “ where all the sensations take a 
distinct form, and leave durable impressions; adds, IL. ana- 
tomie comparée en offre n autre confirmation dans la propor- 
tion constante du volume de ces lobes avec le degré d'intelli- 
gence des animaux. —(Iteport to the French Institute in 1822 
on the Experiments of Flourens.) And it is elsewhere stated by 
the same eminent naturalist, that certain parts of the brain, 
in all classes of animals, are large or mall according to certain 
qualities of the animals."—(Anat. Comp. tom. fi.) ‘this is 
pretty strong authority; to which more might be added. The 
general conclusions from the comparative anatomy of the brain 
are ably stated in the 94th number of the Edinburgh Review : 
“ Tt is in the nervous system alone that we can trace a gtadual 
progress in the provision for the subordination of one (animal): 
to another, and of all to man; and are enabled to associate 
every faculty which gives superiority with some addition to the 
nervous mass, even from the smallest indications of sensation 
and will, up to the highest degree of sensibility, judgment, and 
expression. The brain is observed progressively to be im- 
proved in its structure, and, with reference to the spinal mar- 
VOL. x.— xo. L. Y 
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row and nerves, augmented in volume more and more, until 
we reach the human brain, each addition being marked by same 
addition to, or amplification of, the powers of the animal,—un- 
til in man we behold it possessing some parts of which animals 
are destitute, and wanting none which theirs possess.” 

Is Academicus acquainted with Dr Vimont's “ Treatise on 
Human and Comparative Phrenology?” In that work Dr 
Vimont delineates, in eae possessing the highest qualities of 
fidelity and beauty, the brains and skulls of a variety of ani- 
mals, and points out the connexion between particular parts 
and particular instincts or powers. Academicus will probably 
treat this work with contempt, because Dr Vimont is a phreno- 
logist. Dr Vimont, however, was. an antiphrenologist until he 
made the investigations which be has now published; and it 
was Nature that forced him to canes his opinions. Further, 
his plates are visible and tangible; the brains and skulls of the 
animals delineated are easily accessible; and their instincts are, 
in many particulars, generally acknowledged. On what prin- 
ciple of reason, then, 1s Academicus entitled to avert his eyes 
and his understanding from such facts; and, without being able 
to affirm that they are erroneous, to all that they afford no 
confirmation of the appropriation of different faculties to dif- 
ferent parts of the brain ? 

Academicus proceeds: “ Indeed, as to comparative anatomy, 
you must probably be aware, that the result of observations in 
that science gocs completely to disprove the idea, that any fixed 
relation exists in the different tribes of animals, between the 
degree of intelligence that can be observed in them, and the 
size or complexity of structure, or indeed any circumstance of 

- structure that has yet been pointed out in their brains.” 

My information on this subject is very different. Desmou- 
lins and Magendie state (Anatomie des Systemes Nerveux des 
Animaux vertebrés, p. 620), that in numerous examinations of 
the brains of almost every genus of the mammalia, they found 
a nearly constant relation between the extent of surface pre- 
sented by the brain in each genus, and the amount of intelli- 
gence displayed by it. Where differences occur in one of these 
points, differences are stated to be usually found in the other, 
not only between different genera, but between different spe- 
cies of the same genus, and also between different individuals 
of the same species. Professor Tiedemann of Heidelberg, in 
his work on the Brains of Apes and of some other animals, has 
accurately delineated and described the progressive diminution 
and final disappearance of the folds of the brain in the mam- 
malia, from the Apes down to the Rodentia ; and, according to 
Desmoulins (p. 602), this progression corresponds exactly with 
the diminution of intelligence. The most striking difference 
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exists between the apes of the old world and those of the new. 
Many of the former are capable of being trained and employed 
for useful purposes, while the latter are incapable of instruc- 
tion, and scarcely exceed squirrels in the d of their intelli- 
gence. This corresponds with the state of the convolutions. 
In some dogs, especially those employed in hunting, the con- 
volutions are scarcely less numerous and deep than in the higher 
tribes of apes; while in the less intelligent species, and in wolves, 
they exist in a much inferior degree of development. Every 
one must have been struck by the great difference as to docility 
observable between dogs and cats; an equally striking differ- 
ence is found in the appearances presented by the number and 
depth of the convolutions of their brains—a difference so great, 
that Desmoulins estimates the convolutions of the dog to ex- 
ceed by six or eight times those of the cat. The paucity of 
convolutions found in the cat prevails throughout the entire 
genus to which it balanga; That genus, Felis, which includes 
the cat, lion, tiger, panther, and other animals of a similar na- 
ture, is likewise remarkable for the uniformity observed in the 
number and arrangement of the convolutions in the different 

ies; and in no genus are the species more distinguished for 
similarity of disposition, for through none do the faculties of 
Secretiveness and Destructiveness prevail in so extreme a de- 

of strength. ' . 

Sir Charles Bell observes : “ When we compare the structu 
of the brain in different animals, we find that in certain lower 
classes there are no convolutions ; the surface of the cineritious 
matter is uuiform. As we ascend in the scale of beings, we 
find the extent of the cineritious matter increased. To admit 
of this, it is convoluted, and the depth of the sulci is the con- 
sequence of the extension of the great cineritious maas ; and in 
man above all other animals are the convolutions numerous 
and the sulci deep, and consequently the cineritious mass, and 
its extension of surface, far beyond that of all other creatures.” 
(Anatomy, vol. ii. p. 385.) 

Farther, I have pointed out to hundreds of students the dif- 
ference between the skulls of carnivorous and herbivorous ani- 
mals; between the tiger and the sheep; between the cat, dog, 
and fox, and the doe; and between the cat and the hare, in 
the region immediately above and behind the ear, the situation 
of the organs of Destructiveness and Secretiveness. The parts 
are so much larger ia he carnivorous than the herbivorous 
animals, that it is imporsible to fail in perceiving the difference, 
unless the eyes be utterly blinded by prejudice. I have exhi- 
bited also the difference between the skull of the beaver and 
that of the dog and fox in the region of Constructiveness. 
Does Academicus deny these facts; or has he only not attend- 
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ed to them? They assuredly afford some confirmation of the 
appropriation of different parts of the brain to different in- 

stincts in these animals. 

Finally on this topic; Academicus admits that there are rea- 
sonable grounds for ascribing the intellect to the anterior lobe, 

and the feelings to the „ and upper regions of the brain. 

Queritur, Where did he find the evidence for this opinion ? 

The method of direct comparison of size with manifestations 

is liable, he says, to “ very considerable fallacies,” and he has 

never practised it; while comparative anatomy, according to 

him, “ goes completely to disprove the idea that any relation 

exists between the degree of intelligence a-d any circumstance: 
of size or structure in the brain.” If these sources of informa- 

tion be excluded, it will be difficult for him to shew the reason- 

ableness of the admissions which he is disposed to make. 

Sdly, The next reason assigned by Academicus for not study- 
ing the evidence adduced by Gall and Spurzheim and their fol- 
lowers is, that their conclusions are not supported by “ the re- 
sults of experiments on animals.” On this topic I shall simply 
refer you to the following report of a discourse delivered b 
Sir Charles Bell before the Anatomical Section of the Britis 
Association, which appeared in the Scotsman newspaper of the 
18th September 1834. 

“ On Thursday and Friday, there was a numerous attend- 
ance in the Anatomical Section, when Sir Charles Bell gave an 
interesting ex position of his views of the nervous system. He 
was the first to demonstrate what other physiologists had pre- 
viously conjectured to be probable, viz. the existence of sepa- 
rate nerves of motion and of sensation. His statement was a 
` recapitulation of his publications, and we did not observe that 
he added any new facts. In several particulars we were grati- 
fied by his exposition, as marking the certain, although slow, 
progress of truth. Dr Spurzheim, when he visited Edinburgh 
in 1816, maintained that the uses of the brain could not be 
philosophically ascertained by mutilations of the brains of ani- 
mals ; but he was ridiculed for saying so, and it was asserted 
that this was one of his numerous bac -doors for escaping from 
adverse evidence. Flourens and Magendie in France, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton here, and various other individuals, have, in the 
interval, performed numerous experiments on the brains of the 
lower creatures, and published results which have been exten- 
sively cited as evidence against Phrenology, Yesterday, Sir 
Charles Bell explicitly stated, that he also had made such ex- 
periments, and had obtained no satisfactory results; and he 
then shewed why he had failed, and why all other experiment- 
ers must fail who pursue this method of inquiry. These ex- 
periments always, and necessarily, involve a great shock to the 
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nervous system in general, and cannot be confined in their ef- 
fects to the part cut out. We may add, —If we do not know 
what office the part performs in health, how can we know whe- 
.ther the function has ceased én consequence of the ablation or 
not? It may be true, that if we were to cut out the organ of 
Tune from the brain of a canary, the bird would never sing 
again ; but if, in ignorance of what part is that organ, we were 
to cut out any other portion of the brain, with a view to dis- 
cover it, we should be disappointed; because, whatever part 
we injured, the effect on its singing would 1 be the same; 
it would cease to sing, for the obvious reason that singing and 
a mangled brain are not compatible in nature. We rejoiced to 
hear this method of investigation renounced and condemned by 
so great an authority.” 

. 4thly, The last reason of Academicus for not studying the 
evidence is, that the results derive no support or confirmation 
from “ the effects of injury or disease of individual portions of the 
brain.“ Such a statement could proceed only from a person who 
had confined his reading to the reports of non-phrenological or 
of anti-phrenological authors, In the Phrenological Journal, 
as well as in other phrenological publications, there are many 
well authenticated cases, shewing. that these results receive the 
strongest confirmation and support from the effects of disease or 
injury of individual portions of the brain. Among the testimo- 
nials which I had the honour of eee to the Town Coun- 
cil of Edinburgh in June and July 1836, when I became a can- 
didate for the ‘Logis Chair, are several from physicians to luna- 
tic asylums, who testify in direct opposition to the assumption 
made by Academicus. Sir W. C. Ellis, superintendent of 
the Asylum at Hanwell, says: ‘It is unnecessary for him to 
inform Mr Combe that, residing amidst 600 lunatics, no day 
passes over in which the truth of Phrenology is not exemplified.” 
Dr James Scott, surgeon to the Royal Hospital at Haslar, and 
medical superintendent of the Royal Naval Lunatic Asylum, 
says: ‘As I have been for nearly ten years the medical attend- 
ant of the Lunatic Asylum in this great hospital, my opportu- 
nities, at-least, of observing have been great indeed ; and a daily 
intercourse with the unfortunate individuals entrusted to my 
care and management (whose number has never been less than 
one hundred and thirty persons, and often many more), has 
firmly, because experimentally, convinced me that mental disor- 
der and moral delinquency can he rationally combated only by 
the application of 1 H. A. Galbraith, Esq., sur- 
geon to the Glasgow Royal Lunatic Asylum, says: Situated 
as I am in the midst of a wide field for observation, more parti- 
cularly in regard to disordered mental manifestations, I have 
been for several years past led to compare these with the phre- 
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nological development of the individuals in whom they appear- 
ed; and from the result of numerous and well-marked instances, 
which have not only been known to me during a state of morbid 
‘activity, but from authentic accounts of the previous mental in- 
dications, I have not the least hesitation in declaring my firm 
belief in the general doctrines of Phrenology.” Many other 
certificates to a similar purport were brought forward by me on 
that occasion, and copies of the whole of them were presented 
by me to Academicus. I do not say that he was bound on that 
evidence to embrace Phrenology ; but, with all deference, these 
testimonials render his statement that the results of Dre Gall 
and Spurzheim’s investigations derive no confirmation from “ the 
effects of injury or disease of individual portions of the brain,” 
not entirely credible, and scarcely leave him an adequate apo- 
logy on this ground for delaying to “ study the evidence” by a 
direct appeal to nature. 

While, however, Academicus practises a boundless caution 
and incredulity in regard to every fact, argument, and doctrine 
brought forward by phrenologists, these mental qualities ap- 
pear to forsake him when he considers facts, doctrines, or ex- 
periments brought forward by persons adverse to the science. 
He disbelieves in the cerebellum being the organ of Amative- 
ness, because this is affirmed by Dr Gall, and he believes in its 
office being to regulate - muscular motions,” because this is as- 
serted by Magendie and Flourens. I venture to ask him, whe 
ther, in forming these opinions, he has read and candidly weighed 
the evidence adduced y Dr Gall in his“ Physiologie du Cer- 
veau” on this point, and given due weight to the observations of 
Sir Charles Bell on the effects of mutilations of the brain, in 
` considering the experiments of Flourens and Magendie? He 
knows that the nature of the details given by Gall prevents the 
phrenologists from printing them in merely popular works; but 
as a scientific inquirer he was bound to consider them in their ori- 
ginal records. suspicion is, that he has omitted “to study the 
evidence adduced | by all and Spurzheim and their followers on 
this subject so carefully as perhaps he ought to have done,” and 
by this supposition alone is it possible to account for his reject- 
ing the one and embracing the other opinion. Dr Broussais, in 
his lecture on the functions of the cerebellum, reported in the 
Lancet of 30th July 1836, accounts in a manner that appears 
to me satisfactory, for the effects of mutilations of the cerebellum 
on muscular motion, in perfect consistency with the functions as- 
cribed to that organ by Dr Gall. 

Academicus remarks, that . a book on intellectual or moral 
philosophy going in a few years through many editions, may 
safely set down as a very superficial book.” The same 
might be said of a book on any other science; yet Sir John 
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Herschel’s Discourse on Natural Philosophy has gone through 
many editions in a few years, and it is generally regarded as 
being a very profound and able work. Superficiality alone 
will not render a book on any subject acceptable to numerous 
readers: there must be something more. If the work address 
itself to strong existing prejudices, it may be temporarily suc- 
cesaful and yet superficial. Beattie’s Essay on Truth, as con- 
trasted with Hume s Essays, is an example in point. But if 
a work oppose public opinion, if its author enjoyed no previous 
or extrinsic reputation, if it have been combated and dissected 
by men of the first talents, and if, nevertheless, it have con- 
stantly advanced in estimation and circulation, the conclusion 
does not inevitably follow that its success has been owing en- 
tirely to its superficiality. Tt may have advocated important 
ah in so clear and forcible a manner as to have interested 
numerous reflecting men, and on this account have been suc- 
cessful. 

Academicus is pleased to conclude by expressing his opinion, 
that the injudicious pretensions of the present supporters of 
N will ultimately be fatal to the personal reputation 
of most of our present phrenological authors.“ As I have the 
misfortune to be one of these authors, my remarke on this sen- 
tence must be received with due qualification ; but as he has 
raised a quate of pretensions, I leave the publie to judge 
whether his condemnation, uttered avowedly without having 
studied the evidence, betokens greater or less modesty than my 
asseverations in favour of certain propositions, after having exa- 
mined the proofs. Allowing for a t superiority in genius, 
perspicacity, and learning, on the side of Academicus, the study 
of the evidence may be reasonably allowed to add something to 
the probabilities of my assertions being true. This point, how- 
ever, the public alone are competent to settle. It 1s probable 
that the contests which are now maintained on this subject may 
ultimately prove fatal to the reputation either of the phreno- 

ical authors or of their opponents :—which is more likely to 
it is not my province to decide. If I look forward with 
confidence to the ultimate decision, it is, first, because I have, 
in all humility and with all assiduity, studied the evidence 
adduced on the subject, and have endeavoured: so far as in 
me lay, to advance no opinions which are not warranted by 
evidence ; and, secondly, use I find that the more narrowly 
intelligent inquirers have examined into the facts, they are dis- 
to recognize the greater extent of truth in the doctrines 

which I advocate. You, for instance, who have examined them, 
entertain a more favourable opinion of these arguments than 
Academicus, who has not seen reason to do so. The history of 
science has presented some examples of men opposing great 
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and important discoveries, whose reputations were not advanced 
in the estimation of posterity by such applications of their 
talents. A writer in the 94th Number of the Edinburgh Review, 
alluding to the opponents of Harvey, says: ‘The discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood,—a discovery which, if measured 
by its consequences on physiology and medicine, was the 
greatest ever made since physic was cultivated,—suffers no dimi- 
nution of his reputation in our day, from the incredulity with 
which his doctrine was received by some, the effrontery with 
which it was claimed by others, or the knavery with which it 
was attributed to former physiolagists, by those who could not 
deny, and would not praise it. ‘lhe very names of these en- 
vious and dishonest enemies of Harvey are scarcely remem. 
bered; and the honour of this great discavery now rests, be- 

` yond all dispute, with the great philosopher who made it.“ If 
the great doctrines of Phrenology as now taught shall be ulti- 
mately approved of by ula aot judges who have studied the 
evidence, posterity will probably be disposed to pronounce a 
similar judgment on the merits of those who have rejected and 
opposed them. If the doctrines, when thus tried, shall be 
found at variance with Nature, the reputation of all phrenolo- 
gical authors will most deservedly vanish. 

Finally ; in judging of the merits of living phrenological au~ 
thors, it is necessary to keep in view to what their pretensions 
relate. They maintain that Dr Gall has discovered the functions 
of many particular parts of the brain, and that this discovery is 
of great importance in medicine and mental science. The 
offer to his memory the homage of a profound and sincere ad- 
miration, on account of his having made this valuable addition 

to human knowledge; and affirm that those individuals whose 
duty it is to study the evidence of his discovery and apply it, 
but who neglect to do so, are not deserving of esteem for this 
omission; but here their pretensions stop. They claim no 
merit in the discovery for themselves, they boast of no supe- 
riority of talents or of general learning over their adversaries ; 
on the contrary, they allow to them every possible . 
on these points, and limit their own pretensions to the humble 
merit of having observed and interrogated Nature on this aub- 
ject, while their more gifted opponents, in the pride of their 
own greatness, have closed their understandings against * evi- 
dence” which obtrudes on their attention. To have pretended 
to less, would have been to prove traitors to the cause of truth; 
that they have pretended to more, is an unjust accusation against 
them.—I am, my dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 
Geo. Compr. 
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Since this article was in the press, a communication from 
Academicus has been received by Consiliarius, and transmitted 
tous. We shall give it in the exact words of Academicus. 


17th Nowr, 1836. 

As to the publication of the substance of my letter to you in the Phreno- 
logical Journal, I beg to express only two wishes l. That it may be stated 
that it was not at my desire that it was published ; and 3. That it may appear 
from what is published, as I think it must from the letter itself,* that I give 
no farther opinion as to the truth of the peculiar doctrines of Phrenology than 
this—that the evidence does not appear to me satisfactory. It may be all true 
for any thing I know ; and if I shall see evidence which shall seem to me con- 
clusive, I shall be most happy to adopt it all; for I think I can truly say, that 
in matters of science I care for nothing earthly but the truth. It is to the 
pretensions ot Phrenology—supposing all that they assume to be established 
to supersede or set aside, or sweep away (I still think your own phrase accu- 
rately expresses the usual opinion of phrenologists on the scope and bearing of 
their science), all the old Philosophy of Mind, that I set myself in opposition. 

That my arguments will be completely answered to the satisfaction of the 
readers of the Phrenological Journal (who, I presume, are all phrenologists), 
I have no doubt. That they will be so to the satisfaction of the rest of the 
world, or that the rest of the world will know or care whether they are an- 
swered or not, is perhaps more doubtful. 

As you mention the work of Mr Hewett Watson, which he was so good as 
to send me, I trouble 79 5 with an observation on a passage in it, criticizing 
a sentence of mine. I had said, that the brain proper appears, from experi- 
ments and morbid appearances, to be the residence of thought; and he accuses 
me of not knowing that many of the propensities and sentiments are placed b, 
Gall and Spurzheim in the brain,—supposing that I exclude them when 
speak of thought, Now I used the word as a general one, to express ali strict- 
ly mental acts, as distinguished from sensations, and from veluntary muscular 
efforts. Probably I should have used the general term mental acts. But if I 
had meant to restrict the term to the intellectual powers, as he supposes I 
did, I should have used the term intellect. . This explanation shews that his 
criticism of my observation is founded on misapprehension of my meaning. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHRENOLOGY SIMPLIFIED. By A 
Member of the Parenotogicat and Parrosoraican Societies of 
Glasow. Glasgow: W. R. M:Phun, 1836. 18mo. Pp. 144. 


As originality and excellence are seldom to be found in ano. 
nymous elementary works, especially those which have little in 
their external aspect to recommend them, we took up the present 
volume without expecting to derive from it much gratification. It 
soon became apparent, however, that the writer, instead of being 
a mere superficial compiler, was a well-informed phrenologist 
and anatomist, a philosophical thinker, and able to express his 
ideas in general with precision and ease. There seems to have 
been no good reason for withholding from the work the autho. 
rity of his name. 


1 »The letter itself is published entire, as ‘ar ae Phrenology is concerned. 
“DIT, 
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„The Philosophy of Phrenology Simplified”* is a title which 
conveys no just idea of the contents of the volume ; for these are 
less systematic and rudimentary than such a title would indi- 
cate. 

In the introduction the author treats of the causes of the op- 
position which Phrenology has met with—the discordant opi- 
nions entertained by the old philosophers regarding the mental 
faculties and their organs—and the mode in which Phrenology 
was discovered by Dr Gall. He cites the following passage from 
the work of Hippocrates De Morbo Sacro. From the brain 
only proceed pleasure, and joy, and laughter, and sport, as well 
as griefs, anxieties, sorrows, and weeping. By it we are wise, 
and understand, and see, and hear, and appreciate. By it we 
distinguish what is pleasant and what is disagreeable ; aud by it 
the same things do not please us under all circumstances, By 
it we are insane and delirious, experience terrors and fears, part- 
ly by night and partly by day; do not recognise those who are 
with us; lose our habits, and forget our experience. All this 
we suffer from the brain if it is not healthy; wherefore, I say, 
that the brain is the messenger and interpreter of intelligence 
and wisdom.” 

Chapter I. contains a good summary of the usual arguments 
by which the brain is demonstrated to be the organ of the mind. 
With these we need not detain the reader. The man,” it 
is said. who admits that the brain is the organ of mind, is 
virtually a phrenologist ; for he cannot stop here, he must go 
farther and admit, that the state or condition of the brain must 
influence the mental powers. We admit the correctness of the 
general principle, that the state or condition of an organ has 
necessarily an effect upon the function of that organ, and we 
dare not in logical correctness refuse our assent to the principle 
when applied to the brain. The eye is the organ of vision, and 
we unhesitatingly admit that a well formed and sound eye is 
indispensable to perfect vision. Muscles are organs of motion, 
and we never doubt for a moment that different degrees of mus- 
cular development are concomitant with different degrees of 
muscular power. If the state or condition of an organ then af- 
fects the functions of that organ, it follows necessarily, that the 
development and other conditions of the brain will affect the 
ental waniledation.” 

The author replies, in a clear and satisfactory manner, to the 
objections—that we are not conscious of the existence of organs 
of the faculties—that neither difference of structure nor bound- 
ary lines can be discovered between the organs in the brain— 

© It may be proper to mention, that this is a different work from Phre. 


nology Simplified,” a compilation the demerits of which we exposed at page 
52 of this volume. 
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and that the skull and integuments of the head prevent the form 
of the cerebral masa from being seen. Tn the second chapter it 
is shewn that the brain is a congeries of organs; reference bein 
made, witb this view, to tbe different powers which the min 
displays—the corresponding diversity of form in the brains of 
different individuals—the diversity of human talents— partial 
idiocy and insanity—and the phenomena of dreaming. This 
chapter concludes with an ex position of the harmony of anatomy 
with the phrenological doctrines. 

The third chapter is on the comparative anatomy of the ner- 
vous system, which, as the author well shews, furnishes stron, 
evidence in favour of Phrenology; for it is found, that as ani- 
mals rise in the scale of intelligence, the more fully is the brain 
developed. The facts mentioned in the following passage are 
new to us, and of considerable value:“ The deve of 
the nervous system in some insects is peculiarly interesting. 
The. observations of Dr Herold have thrown much light on 

-this part of physiology, and lead to conclusions favourable to 
Phrenology. ith great care he traced the gradual changes 
that take place in the nervous system of the common cabbage 
butterfly, from the time it obtains its full size to its assumption 
of the smago. These changes were found to consist principally 
in the progressive shortening of the nervous internodes, and con- 
sequent approximation of the ganglia—in the obliteration of 
some of the nerves—in the amalgamation of two or more gan- 
glia—in the union of the first ganglion with the brain—in the 
union of two ganglia at the expense of one or two others—and, 
lastly, in the lobes of the brain which formed an angle with each 
other becoming horizontal. These are, no doubt, remarkable 
and necessary changes; and why necessary? Because the ani- 
mal is about to change its character, and a corresponding change 
of nervous system is indispensable. Had the nervous system of 
the insect undergone no change when such an obvious change in 
the powers and habitudes of the animal had been effected, we 
might have drawn a conclusion unfavourable to Phrenology. 
But all these changes are in harmony with the phrenological 
system. Change oE nieli must always precede a change of 
function ; and we find here a series of important changes, with- 
out which the necessary muscular, sensitive, and instinctive 
powers could not have been imparted.” ‘The author's remarks 
on Camper's facial angle are sound and judicious. 

The nervous system of man—including the nerves, ganglia, 

lexuses, spinal cord, medulla oblongata, cerebellum, and cere- 
N successively treated of in Chapter IV. Though it 
is impossible here to enter into the details of this chapter, 
we cannot refrain from quoting the author's argument against 
the common opinion that the spinal cord is an organ of motion 
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and sensation. Io what respects, says he, it differs from the 
functions of the nerves inserted into it, the physiologists who 
hold this opinion have not attempted to explain. The circum- 
stance that the dorsal roots of the spinal nerves are nerves of 
sensibility, and the anterior, nerves of motion, indicates no such 
difference. * The spinal cord appears to be merely an instru- 
ment of communication between the nerves of motion and sensa- 
tion, and the brain the seat of the intellectual operations. Did 
time permit, we think we could prove the correctness of this 
opinion by a reference to the effects of compression—the nerves 
below the point of compression only being uniformly affected, 
and never the nerves between the point of compression and the 
brain. When the spinal cord at the upper part of the neck is 
compressed the animal instantly dies; and we know that it dies, 
not from the direct effects of the lesion, but from the paralysis 
superinduced upon the nerves below the point of compression, 
and more particularly from the paralysis of the respiratory 
nerves, These nerves are cut off from the influences of volition, 
the respiratory muscles oonga do not act, and death ne- 
cessarily and immediately ensues. But if the spinal cord were 
directly contributory to muscular and sensitive power, is it not 
more than probable that it would shew this power under these 
circumstances? If these nerves really receive a supply of ner- 
vous power from the spinal cord, what hinders that supply from 
being continued when a slight compression is made at the upper 
extremity only of the organ? It would be exceedingly difficult 
to give a satisfactory answer to this question; but if we admit 
that the spinal cord is only an organ of communication or con- 
nexion, all difficulties vanish, and we have at once a simple ex- 
planation which can account for all the attendant phenomena, 
both in a state of health and disease.” 

‘The following remarks on the cerebellum deserve attention : 
„The cerebellum is not a simple portion of cerebral matter. It 
is highly complicated, and probably is the seat of more than that 
feeling indicated by Gall. ‘This is a supposition which appears 
more than probable from the following considerations: Ist, The 
magnitude of the cerebellum, 2d, The complicated character 
both of the external and internal structure of the part. 3d, The 
successive additions made to it during its development. 4th, 
The diversity of form and complication which exist in the cere- 
bella of lower animals. And, Sthly, The fact that injuries that 
affect one part only of the mass produce effects on the genera- 
tive organs, There can be no doubt that part of this organ is 
the seat of the instinct of propagation, What the functions of 
the other lobes may be we cannot tell, and it is useless to con- 
jecture.” The fifth consideration seems to us questionable. 

On the minor importance of a knowledge of the intimate tex- 
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ture of the brain the author says: Phrenology leads us to draw 
conclusions from the form of the brain regarding the functions 
of the individual parts; and these conclusions, if true, can never 
be affected by any subsequent discovery that may be made of 
the intimate texture of the organ. Gall's primary phrenological 
observations were made previous to the knowledge he ultimately 
arrived at of the structure of the brain. But these observations 
are still admitted to be torrect, and they will remain correct 
whatever notions we may entertain regarding the structure. 
Gall’s phrenological conclusions were not drawn from any sup- 
posed anatomical structure. His conclusions were the result of 
close and accurate observations, and of observations relating en- 
tirely to the form of the brain. So long, then, as we can prove 
a relationship between the configuration of the brain and the 
character of the mental powers, the intimate structure, in deter- 
mining the truth of this relationship, can at best be only of se. 
condary importance.” 

It is the opinion of this writer that the brain reaches its full 
size at the age of seven, and undergoes no subsequent change 
of dimensions; but in this circumstance he sees nothing that 
affects in the slightest degree the fundamental principles of 
Phrenology : For phrenologists have all along sacred: much 
influence to the quality and maturity of the cerebral structure, 
as well as to its size; and although it has been proved that 
the brain attains nearly its full size at the seventh year, it has 
not been insinuated that its organization is perfected at that 
period. We know, indeed, that the brain is much softer at 
the seventh than at the twenty-fifth year. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that after the brain has attamed its full size, internal 
changes are still in operation; and these changes are as neces- 
sary for the full manifestation of the intellectual operations as 
that of the full external development itself.“ The author adds 
in a note To those who have not examined carefully into the 
matter, the statement in the text may appo startling or incre- 
dible, and the palpable increase of size of the head, which takes 
place after the seventh year, may seem a decided refutation of the 
allegation. But it must be remembered that the increase which 
takes place after the period above mentioned, is easily account- 
ed for from the growth of parts exterior to the brain. In the 
child at that period, the cerebral envelopes are extremely thin ; 
they afterwards become thicker and thicker by an increase of 
skull, of fat, of muscle, and of skin: the additional growth of 
these parts accounting most satisfactorily for whatever increase 
of size the head may have attained. Some phrenologists be- 
lieve that the organs grow from the effects of mental exercise 
even after a very late period in life, and casts of the same in- 
dividuals at different periods of their lives are adduced in sup- 
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port of the supposition. In all such cases which the writer had. 
an opportunity of examining, the increase was obviously exter- 
nal, for the face had increased in the same proportion. After 
attaining full growth, the brain, like the eye, neither increases: 
nor diminishes in size; its consistency or density may vary, but 
we have no reason to believe that any change takes place either 
in its form or size.” 

Although we think, with this author, that the fact of the at- 
tainment by the brain of its full size at the age of seven would 
have no influence in subverting the principles of Phrenology, 
yet we cannot admit the accuracy of the statement of the bro- 
thers Wenzel, on the authority of which that fact is assumed. 
Our own experience is at variance with the assertion, and no- 
thing certain can be determined on the question at issue by com- 
paring, as the Wenzels did, the brains of different individuals 
at various ages. It is only by observations on the size of the 
same brain at different periods of life that the question can be 
settled. ‘I have seen,” says Dr Spurzheim, in children of 
seven, even of three years, larger brains and foreheads than in 
some adults who opposed Phrenology ; but does this prove that 
the adults had already the same size of brain at their of 
seven years, and that the brains of children seven years old do 
not increase in after life?” As the brain divested of the integu- 
ments cannot be observed in the same individual at different 
periods of life, it would be satisfactory to ascertain its size in a 
great number of children dying at the age of seven, and to com- 
pare the average dimensions thus obtained with the average di- 
mensions of the adult brain. On looking into the Wenzels“ 
book, we do not find that they have done this. Were a proper 
series of observations made, there is little doubt that their as- 
sertion would be disproved. That the observations of the. 
Wenzels were very limited, and were rendered fallacious by the 
comparison of brains of different individuals, is evident from 
various circumstances, and in particular from an incongruity be- 
tween their observations on the size of the brain and those on the 
depth of the furrows between the convolutions. Notwithstand- 
ing the alleged facts (stated by them on pp. 295 and 296) of 
the brain reaching its full dimensions at the age of seven, and 
its full weight at the age of three, they mention, as the result of 
their investigations, that the convolutions and furrows do not 
attain to the same degree of perfection at the seventh year, 
which the size of the brain enjoys at that age: this is espe- 
cially poran by the case of the boy of seven years.” (P. 298.) 
On referring to the account of this case, we find that the fur- 
rows and convolutions were more numerous than those seen in 
adults and old people, but were smaller and less rounded, such 
as are found in aged persons ; the furrows being less deep, and 
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in 5 extremely shallow in ‘the superior and anterior 
surface of the hemispheres. (P. 297). ‘This, together with their 
sixth conclusion (p. 298), that the formation of the convolutions 
begins in the middle and posterior lobes, and is then continued 
to the anterior, accords with the opinion commonly entertained 
by phrenologists, that the organs of the propensities and senti- 
ments arrive at perfection sooner than those of the intellectual 

wers.“ If the observation, then, be correct, that the convo- 
utions continue to grow after the age of seven, how is this to 
be reconciled with the previous statement of the Wenzels, that 
the size of the brain is not augmented after that age? It is 
evident that if the convolutions grow outwards, the entire bulk 
of the brain must be correspondingly increased ; and that if, on 
the other hand, they become deeper by extending themselves 
inwards, the interior parts of the brain must to an equal extent 
be absorbed, so as to allow of a closer approximation of the 
bottom of the furrows to the centre. The latter hypothesis, to 
say the least of it, is highly improbable. 

The fifth chapter contains a summary of the mental powers 
of man, with an explanation of the phrenological nomenclature, 
and remarks on the size, activity, and combinations of the or- 
gans,—on the temperaments, and on the objection that Phre- 
nology leads to materialism. The arguments of those who 
urge this stale objection are skilfully turned by the author 
against themselves. We dissent from a statement which he 
makes regarding Adhesiveness—that ‘ its inactivity produces 
5 rare others.” The effect is only araa 15 

e society of others. On the same he places the organ o 
Acquisitiveness “ immediately e but this 
must be an error of the press. And here, while adverting to 
small matters, we may notice that proper names are occasion- 
af misspelt ; Democrates, Gallileo, and Haslem do not look 
well in a scientific volume. Moreover, there are two statements 
in the introduction which go somewhat beyond the truth: ac- 
cording to our author, many phrenological societies have 


© The original passages in the work of the Wenzels, De Penitiori Struotura 
Cerebri, above referred to, are the following: 

“ Sexta decima die Januarii 1798, cerebrum incidebamus pueri septennis. 
Plures quidem inveniebantur sulci gyrique quam in adultis alias senibusque 
occurrunt, minores autem erant neque adeo convexi, uti in senibus sese ch. 
‘runt, sulcique minus profundi, inque superiore et anteriore loborum majorum 
superficie minime excavati.” P. 297. 

“ Ese observationes quas hucusque enarravimus facile docent, . . . . 
quarto, cerebri gyros sulcosque in septimo vite anno eum nondum perfec- 
tionis gradum attigisse, quo cerebri magnitudo hac in tate gaudet. Testa- 
tur imprimis id pueri illius septennis exemplum. . . . . Sexto, complu- 
res a nobis allatæ observationes docent, gyrorum sulcorumque formationem 
nonnisi in posteriore medioque loborum majorum parte inchoari, tumque ad 
anteriorem loborum partem continuari.” P. 298. 
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been formed” in different parts of the continent; and -Dr 
Spurzheim “ travelled over the greater part of Europe” teach- 
ing the new doctrines. Finally, it is incorrect to speak of the 

ropensities, as the author does on p. 184, as “ drags upon our 
intellectual nature.” 

The sixth chapter treats of insanity, which is shewn to be a 
corporeal disease, by the following considerations: Ist, That it 
is produced by agents affecting the body alone; 2dly, That it 
is a hereditary disease, and must therefore inhere in the sole 
hereditary portion of man, his body; and, 3dly, That we see it 
arising from causes which produce other corporeal complaints, 
and presenting symptoms which every one must admit have a 
reference to corporeal organs only such as headach, pain over 
the eyes, stricture and numbness across the forehead, dizziness, 
noise in the ears, and dilatation or contraction of the pupils of 
the eye. These symptoms,” says the author, though no 
other existed, would lead every medical man to suspect a mor- 
bid condition of the brain; and, after death, is that condition 
not found? Were we to answer this question simply in the 
affirmative, or bid you rely upon the authority of some eminent 
phrenologist whose opinion we could cite, you might be inclin- 
ed to receive the enunciation with that distrust which any er 
parte statement naturally carries along with it. But to place 
the subject most impartially before you, we would refer to the 
work of Dr Abercrombie on the diseases of the brain—one of- 
the latest and ablest works upon the subject. Dr Abercrombie 
is no phrenologist, yet his work is calculated to do Phrenology 
some service. The dissection of 183 cases is given in that 
work, and, with the exception of two or thrée obscure cases 
from which no conclusion can be drawn, they lead irresistibl 
to the conclusion, that disease of the brain is uniformly attend. 
ed with mental alienation, and mental alienation with cerebral 
disease. In all these cases, the cerebral disease and mental 
affection hold the relationship of cause and effect ; and were our 
experience on this subject greater than it is, we could infer 
from the state of the mind the precise state or condition of the 
cerebral organ.” The author's observations on the treatment 
of the insane are distinguished alike by good feeling and good 
sense. s 

The last chapter, being the seventh, is devoted to the prin- 
ciples of education. The principles discussed are the follow; 
ing:—] st, Education does not confer new powers, either mental 
or corporeal, but merely improves those already implanted by 
nature; 2d, All the powers of the mind cannot be improved to 
an equal degree in any individual ; 3d, The improvement of 
any one power of the mind does not affect the strength or 
energy of any of the other mental powers; 4th, The intellec- 
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tual powers which are naturally strongest in any individual, 
should be cultivated to a greater degree than 3 that are 
weak; 5th, Education to be effective must be practical. In 
this chapter the author states many sound and important views 
on these different topics. In the section where he illustrates 
the third principle, some just observations are introduced on 
the prevalent but erroneous opinion, that the study of lan- 
guages, which cultivates in a particular manner only one of 
the mental powers, is calculated to strengthen and improve the 
intellect in general. Do we not every day,” he asks, * ob- 
serve that young men who have uniformly stood foremost 
among their fellow-students, both at schools and colleges, who 
have shewn the greatest aptitude in learning languages, who 
have even displayed great philological powers, and whose mind, 
so far as philology is concerned, may be said to have received 
the last polish from the hand of the artist, have yet, in the or- 
dinary affairs of life, and in other departments of science, dis- 
pal the greatest imbecility? We do not wish to up 
philological attainmente—for the successful cultivation of some 
professional pursuits they are indispensable ; but their import- 
ance ought not to be over. estimated. And those who believe 
that in learning the meaning of words all the powers of the 
mind are cultivated, over-estimate the advantages of cultivating 
a verbal memory, and fall, besides, into a most pernicious er- 
ror. Do the best philological scholars make the best arithme- 
ticians, musicians, or artists? Or do they explore, with equal 
success, the facts and abstractions of physical and metaphysical 
science? They do not. Among these departments of art or 
science there is nothing alike: for their successful cultivation, 
therefore, other powers of the wind are required ; and it would 
be as absurd to suppose that a training up of one power would 
strengthen or affect any other power, as it would be to imagine, 
that, by improving the 9 of touch or taste, we must neces- 
sarily render more acute the organ of hearing.” 
e take leave of this intelligent writer by extracting a pas- 
sage in which an important suggestion is contained :— 

“ While cultivating the knowin pore the reflecting ones 
should, to a certain extent, regularly be employed ; ede dn in 
almost all our plans of education, the knowing powers of chil- 
dren are cultivated to the neglect almost altogether of the re- 
flecting. Children are made to wait till aa are fit for a logic 
or moral philosophy class, before the reflecting powers are 
brought into action. But the plan is highly objectionable. 
Every object which presents itself to his daily observation, 
every subject on which the knowing organs may be engaged, is 
fitted to call into exercise both Comparison and Causality ; and 
the child who has been trained to exercise these organs from his 
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early years, and on subjects of common observation, will, 
ceteris paribus, use them with more effect when he arrives at 
maturity, and when he directs them to the investigation of truth 
in science and philosophy. Man cannot become too intellec- 
tual; and as his intellectuality depends on the existence of these 
powers, they should be early and regularly brought into o 
ration. Yet though all the reflecting organs should be culti- 
vated to the highest degree of which they are capable, the ob- 
servation is not applicable to the knowing organs. All of these 
organs indeed should be cultivated to a certain extent; but 
when they are pre-eminently developed, these should be culti- 
vated to the partial exclusion of the others, and the individual 
so circumstanced should en in a profession in which such 
powers are peculiarly brought into operation. In this way in- 
dividuals will be enabled to follow the bent of their inclination 
to advance the interests of particular arts or sciences, and con- 
duce, consequently, to their happiness and to the greatest im- 
provement of the human race.” 


ARTICLE IX. 
ON THE PROGRESSIVE DIFFUSION OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Nornixe can be of greater importance to the disciples of 

a science which, however firm and sure in its foundations, and 
however beneficial in its tendencies, has yet to struggle with 

much prejudiced and interested opposition before a general 
acknowledgement of its truth and advantages can be obtain- 

ed, than to become thoroughly acquainted with the strength of 

their own forces; to know how many hundreds there may be 

scattered among the millions of their race, who have embraced 

the cause which they are advocating, and whose efforts are, with 
their own, continually excited to urge on the progression of that 


cause. 

This knowledge, however, though so highly important upon 
many grounds, is by no means easy of acquirement. The very 
causes which would enhance the value of the information, if ob- 
tained, tend in some measure to obstruct the means of that attain- 
ment. The ridicule and sneer which sometimes meet the Phreno- 
logist in his endeavour to propagate his science, and to which, did 
he know the numbers who in reality support his cause, he could 
submit without regard, are the very circumstances, the fear of 
1 which, deters many from an open avowal of their 
faith. l : 

A valuable contribution has been made to this branch of 
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knowledge by Mr Watson, in his recent publication, entitled, 
“ Statistics of Phrenology.” Much information is contained in 
the pages of that volume, which must be esteemed of consider- 
able interest by the Phrenologist, and which must prove a source 
of great encouragement to him in his anticipations of the pro- 
spects of the science. We are there presented with details as to 
the number of societies already existing in Great Britain, whose 
special study is Phrenology, and cannot fail to be astonished at 
the extent of these bodies,—exceeding, as they do, the number 
of separate societies devoted to the investigation of perhaps any 
other scientific subject ; we find there a cataloguc of works print- 
ed, and of authors who have written, on the subject,—a catalogue 
which we presume to be tolerably correct, and which excitcs at 
once surprise and pleasure at the multitude, as well as the cha- 
racter, of these works, and of these authors; we are made ge- 
nerally acquainted with the relative progress which Phrenology 
appears to have made in public estimation during successive 
stated periods, and are informed, in detail, of the progress which 
it has made in a large number of the cities and towns of Eng- 
land and Scotland; and, finally, we have an estimate of the 
numbers who are either professed and avowed believers in the 
truth of the science, or who, though not openly avowed, are 
actual believers. 

Highly valuable are the details thus conveyed, and gratifying 
and useful must be the perusal of the volume to every sincere 
phrenologist. We trust, however, that we shall not be esteem- 
ed captious, if we state that the item last mentioned seems to 
us in some degree defective, and not quite so satisfactory in 
some respects as are the others. The author does not appear 
to have such data on this particular point, as to authorise any 
very accurate estimate of numbers; and we are led to suspect 
that our opponents may turn round upon us with the obvious 
question :—“ What evidence have you of the correctness of 
these statements ?—they appear little better than arbitrary.” 

Considering the information as to the actual numbers of those 
espousing the cause of Phrenology to be an important desidera- 
tum, it will not be amiss, perhaps, if we endeavour briefly to 
examine by what method we may be best enabled to form a just 
estimate upon this point. 

With this object in view, we design in the following observa- 
tions to examine— 

lst, Among what classes and ranks we should expect the 
greatest opposition to, and among which we may fairly look for 
the greatest diffusion of a knowledge of Phrenology. 

2dly, The reasons of the local neglect of Phrenology. 

Sdly, The modes of ascertaining the extent of the diffusion 
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of Phrenology among those classes where that diffusion may be 
rationally expected. 

Athly, How far that diffusion has extended. 

Stil, By what means that diffusion may best be still further 
urged. 

Ao to the first point :—We have often thought that the ób- 
jections of the opponents of Phrenology, and the expectations of 

hrenologists themseives, are unreasonable as to the classes of 

individuals to whom they allude as disavowing or avowing their 
acquiescence in the doctrines of Phrenology. A host of names 
is called over, comprising individuals well known as the lead- 
ing doctors in other sciences, and our opponents say to us ex- 
ultingly—“ Here are individuals of the highest talent, men ac- 
customed to investigate scientific questions, and these have not 
become phrenologists ; therefore we withhold assent.” The tone 
of our friends is Little less adverse :—Why is it,” they exclaim, 
“ that men thus engaged in exploring the fields of science have 
not yet, by a careful and accurate examination of the principles 
and evidence of Phrenology, induced a conviction into their own 
minds of its truth and value ; is not this fact in itself somewhat 
remarkable, if we are to consider those principles and that evi- 
dence as having just foundation ?” 

The consequences drawn in each of these cases appear to us 

ually unwarranted and inconclusive. The individuals to 
whom allusion is thus made are professors, each of some par- 
ticular science ; and to that alone, or chiefly, does each one de- 
vote his attention, little regarding the discoveries or theories 
announced in connection with others. It would surely be but 
a poor argument against the truth of the discoveries of a Davy, 
that a Stewart or a Buckland had not yet expressed his 2 
dence in their correctness. Why with any greater appearance 
of reason should the numes which stand high in geological, in 
mineralogical, in botanical, or in philological science, be quoted 
as not being at present attached to the list of believers in Phre- 
nology, and as therefore affording a good argument against its 
truth? The latter science is, as these professors conceive, in no 
apparent way connected immediately with the sciences to whose 
investigation their attention is directed ; and it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect that they should devote their time to the exa- 
mination of a comparatively recent science, the importance of 
which has not yet been forced immediately upon their attention. 
Not that we would be understood as implying that a knowledge 
of Phrenology would be otherwise than highly beneficial to ever 
man who enters the temple of science, be it at whatever portal, 
but merely as stating, that this advantage cannot yet have become 
generally evident. 

Phrenology at present stands on the footing of the other 
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sciences ;—it is considered as a simple study sui generis, and as 
the peculiar object, therefore, of the research and investigation 
of particular individuals. The science of sd EE has hi- 
therto been one whose professors have been perhaps less nume- 
rous than those of most other sciences; and the system of Phre- 
nology being that which supersedes and must ere long supplant 
metaphysics, if its professors are few there can be no just cause 
for surprise. The most just cause for surprise which we can 
perceive is, that already, in the very short space of time during 
which the new system has been before the world, so many pro- 
fessors of other and at first sight, quite unconnected—sciences 
have become avowed and practical Phrenologists. 

The only species of assent which can fairly be expected to be 
expressed by the body of the great in science and philoso- 
phy, educated according to the present systems, is the pas- 
sive assent of silent acquiescence. Seldom are they called upon 
for an opinion; and when they are so, what is their almost uni- 
versal answer? We have not examined the subject, but it 
seems a fanciful theory.” It seems a “ fanciful theory” to them, 
simply because they have not examined the subject; not be- 
cause, having thoroughly pursued the train of argument and 
evidence adduced by the porcons they have arrived at a 
negative verdict. ‘ Fanciful theory” it is called by them simply 
because, not having examined it, they do not understand it or 
its claims, or the nature of its pretensions; and because, having 
been educated with different views, they feel the natural repug- 
nance which ever exists in the human mind to acknowledging 
an alteration in thoee views without sufficient reason,—and a 
sufficient reason they cannot have until they have devoted much 
more leisure than they are able or willing to give to a cloee exa- 
mination of the principles and evidence upon which Phrenology 
is founded. À 

The candid opponent of Phrenology will see, we think, in 
these observations the real ground of the passive 5 
of seientiſie men in general in the docirines of Phrenology. It 
is not until a favourable impression of the science is firmly 
established in the minds of all from a perception of the beneficial 
tendency of the practical. results which flow from its diffusion 
and application, that a passive acquiescence will be yielded by 
these parties. They will then yield that species of assent whic! 
alone can be expected from them 3 just as the chemist, the bota- 
nist, or the ist now yields his ive acquiescence in the 
deductions os 3 These latter: when first announced, 
were received with incredulity; but having, through a long 
course of years, been confirmed by all who bave thoroughly ìn- 
vestigated the subject, others now bestow their assent upon the 

principles of the science, although at first they might, and we 
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know did, consider it as a fanciful and even an impious theory. 
It is not that all the great in science and philosophy have them- 
selves examined the evidence upon which astronomy is founded ; 
but it is that the system having been uniformly found, by those 
who have examined into its evidence and principles, to be con- 
sistent, harmonious, and thoroughly reconcileable with all known 
and obvious phenomena, and the truth of its principles having 
been found to be corroborated by every fresh discovery, it has 
at length taken its place among the established sciences, and a 
silent but implied asseunt—passive merely has been given to 
it by all professors of each other science. 

And soit will be with Phrenology. When it is rendered clear 
that every present circumstance, and fresh discovery, harmonizes 
with the principles and doctrines of that science, and that by its 
means effects are wrought and phenomena explained hitherto, 
considered as inexplicable, then will a passive assent be yielded 
to its truth by those who may never have examined one iota of 
its evidence. Its principles will be universally acknowledged, 
but its practice must, according to the very doctrines which it 
teaches, be ever confined to particular individuals. 

The phrenologist will know that there is another cause in 
operation which must prevent some of the professors of other 
sciences from expressing their acquiescence in our views, we 
mean their possessing a phrenological development which will 
not allow them, even if they should examine the evidence, to 
perceive the relations between phenomena and the conclusions 
drawn according to the true principles of inductive philosophy. 
We will say nothing here of the effect of Love of Approbation 
upon many minds, on the first announcement of a new system 
opposed to the prejudices of antiquity, fashion, and opinion, 
though that may not be without considerable influence in causing 
an avowed dissent. ö 

The conclusion, then, which we draw from the above obser- 
vations is briefly this: — that it ought to excite no surprise in 
the mind of the friend of Phrenology, and ought to be consi» 
dered as no valid argument in the mouth of the opponent of 
Phrenology, that the body of the great in science and philoso- 
phy in general, have not hitherto expressed their acquiescence 
in the doctrines of the phrenological system. 

Having thus endeavoured to shew that the doctors and pro- 
fessors of other sciences cannot in reason be expected to examine 
into the evidence connected with, and cannot therefore be quali- 
fiéd to offer a correct and impartial opinion concerning, the prin- 
ciples of Phrenology, we procéed to inquire if there is any other 
class of men who may be expected to withhold assent, or to ex- 
press a more decided dissent from the truth of the science. 

Two classes of individuals present themselves as being in all 
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robability thus disposed, and these are those whose office it 

as hitherto been to “pond but upon far different principles, 
the subjects of which Phrenology takes cognizance. These two 
classes, it needs hardly to be stated, are the metaphysicians, who 
perceive in Phrenology a science which professes to explain upon 
more exact and just principles those mental phenomena concern- 
ing which they have been in the habit of dogmatizing after their 
own fashion, and the piss ists, who cannot but take it amiss 
that the structure and uses of the human brain, both of which 
have hitherto been considered inexplicable and complete terræ 
incognite, having evaded their most careful investigations, are 
thus plausibly and consistently announced by the followers of a 
novel system. 

It is needless to enter here into the causes which operate on 
the minds of these two classes of individuals. They must be 
sufficiently obvious to every intelligent observer. That they are 
strong and powerful there can be no doubt, and the present ge- 
neration must have passed away before they can cease to ope- 
rate. Any individuals gained over from these bodies, must be 
considered, therefore, as doubly valuable, and as affording double 
testimony to the soundness of the more recent system. That 
many names connected with them are enrolled among the firmest 
advocates of Phrenology, should therefore be looked upon as 
just cause for congratulation to phrenologista, and should afford 
to their minds great confirmation of the correctness of the views 
which they have adopted.“ 

We thus perceive, that when the phrenologist looks around 
and endeavours to form an estimate of the numbers who have 
joined his ranks, he may fairly calculate opon excluding a lar 
proportion of that class of persons usually termed “ scientific 
men,” and the whole body of established metaphysicians and phy- 
siologists : if he finds any friends among either of these classes, 
he may justly set them down to the credit-side of the account as 
clear and unanticipated gain. The class among whose members 
he must look for support, is that large body of the public at- 
tached to no exclusive branch of science, and biassed by no cspe- 
cial prejudice against his views. If, therefore, examina- 
tion, he finds that in proportion as the doctrines of Phrenology 
have been expounded to this class, they have been received, and 
the cause of their truth espoused, he may justly congratulate 
himself upon the flourishing and progressing state of the science 
which he advocates. He must not, however, be too sanguine. 
He must recollect that there are necessarily considerable draw- 
backs to the rapid diffusion of every system founded upon novel 
principles. He must remember, that though the members of 
this class are, comparatively speaking, free from prejudice either 
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in favour of or against any particular system or science, yet the 
are somewhat accustomed to look up for information and guid- 
ance on these subjects to the very parties who have been last 
specified as being, for obvious and natural reasons, the most op- 
posed to his system. There are other circumstances, too, which 
tend to sent the diffusion of a science like Phrenology ; cir- 
cumstances which it is unnecessary here to specify, but which 
contribute, and perhaps hardly in a minor degree, to check its 
rapid progress. 

` The existence of the various checks thus noticed being borne 
in mind as causes likely to influence the minds even of the most 
impartial among all classes, the inquirer, paying some attention 
to the suggestions which will presently be stated, may commence 
his calculations as to the numbers of those who are favourably 
disposed to the views which he entertains. 

One peculiarity will soon become discernible in the course of 
his observations, viz. that the progress of Phrenology has been 
in no slight degree local—rapid and soundly based in some 
places, slow and imperfectly promoted in others, ‘To the causes 
of this peculiarity we shall next direct the attention of the 
reader, as in so doing we shall perhaps remove some difficul- 
ties connected with the points to which we shall subsequently 
have occasion to allude. 

(To be continued.) 


ARTICLE X. 


CASE OF DISEASE IN THE ORGAN OF COMBATIVENESS ON 
THE LEFT SIDE, attended with Change of Temper; and of Disease 
in the left Corpus Striatum, attended with Loss of Knowledge of the 
Signification of Words. Reported by Geonox Counx. 


A GENTLEMAN, who is designated Mr N. in a report of his 
case published in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Jour. 
nal, No. 129, by James Craig, Esq. surgeon, Ludgate Lodge, 
Ratho, was the son of a farmer in one of the midland counties 
of Scotland. He rose to eminence as a diplomatist. He was 
educated at the same parish-school with my fathcr, who told 
me the incidents of his youth. The events of his mature age 
are recorded in the history of his country; and when, in his 
later years, he retired to a small estate which he had pur- 
chased in the county of „J continued to hear from 
friends who lived om terms of intimacy with him, every im- 
portant occurrence that befel him, and also his habits and oc- 
cupations. In August 1882, he was suddenly seized with 
an affection of the head, accompanied by loss of the power 
of using words, and a change of temper from uncommon 
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mildness to great irritability. I obtained information from 
time to time from friends who were in frequent communi- 
cation with him, concerning his mental manifestations, which 
were to me extremely interesting. I repeatedly expreased a 
desire that great attention. should be paid to the examination 
of his brain after death; and when at last, in the month 
of July 1836, he was cut off by fever at the age of 98, this 
wish was not forgotten. On the 15th of that month, Mr 
Craig, before mentioned, waited on me and invited me to attend 
the examination of Mr N.’s brain on Saturday the 16th; add- 
ing, that, as he intended to publish the case himself, it should 
be understood that I should not publish any report of it until 
after his had appeared. I a to this condition, and have 
fulfilled it. His report having now been published, I proceed 
to give my own; and as there are differences—some of them 
important—between the two accounts, I shall present the case 
35 documentary form, and leave the facts to speak for them- 
sel ves. 
I received the following note from Mr Craig :— 


“ My Dear Str,—May I trouble you at your earliest 
convenience to write out for me an account of the morbid ap- 
pearances observed in Mr N.’s brain. I do not like to trust 
to my memory, not having taken notes during the dissection. 
I am, &c. Jaures Craic.” 

„ Ratno, 21% July 1836.” : 

To this note I returned the following answer :— 

„% My Dear Sir, EpinaurGu, 22d July 1836. 

In compliance with your request, I enclose my notes of the 
morbid appearances of Mr N.s skull, with remarks. I shall 
feel obliged by your correcting and supplying md thing that 
is wanting or erroneously stated. I ope you will be able to 
understand it, as I use the phrenological organs to describe the 
localities of the lesions. 

„J understand that I shall not publish these notes until after 
you and Dr Abercrombie have published; but I presume I 
may do so then. The name may be suppressed. I am, &c. 

„ Georce Couse.” 


The notes enclosed in this letter shall immediately be given. 
In some instances in which my own information regar iog 
certain details was not precise, I put a pencil note on the mar- 
gin of the notes, addressed to Mr Craig, requesting him to correct 
what was erroneous, and supply items of mformation that were 
left deficient. He very obligingly did ao; and the notes, as now 
printed, embody his additions and corrections. Of course, I 
do not regard him as at all committed to my phrenological opi- 
nions and explanations: the additions contributed by him re. 
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lated merely to facts in the case or in the dissection. To pre- 
vent all misconceptions, I have here printed in italics the words 
which he supplied. 


Notes of Mr N.’s case, drawn up by Mr Combe. 


“At 16th July 1836. Present—Dr Abercrombie ; 
James Craig, Esq. surgeon, Ratho; R. Flockhart, Esq. 
his assistant; A J Esq. W. S.; George Combe. 
“ The head of Mr N., who died on 15th July, was examined 

by Mr Craig and Dr Abercrombie. The following are Mr 

ombe's remarks :— 


Mr N. was ninety-three years of age, having been born in 
October 1742. 


Inches. 
The skull, from Concentrativeness to Comparison, below the in- 
teguments, measured . . . . s 7.2 
From Destructiveness to Destructiveness, . 8 P 5.6 
The inner diameter of the skull, from the lower edge of Concen- 
trativeness to the top of Individuality, . . . 7 
Inner diameter from Destructiveness to Destructiveness, 8 5.3 
The depth from Veneration to the corpus callosum was . 1.6 
From Firmness to do. . 5 . . 2. 
From Benevolence to do. . . . . . 1.0 
“ The development of the organs was as follows :— 
Amativenesa, rather large. Tdeality, full. 
Philoprogenitiveness, very large. Wit, full, 
Concentrativeness, full. Imitation, J large on right side, a 
Adhesiveness, rather large. ? little less on left. 
Combativeness, large. Individuality, large. 
Destructiveness, rather large. Form, large. 
Secretiveness, rather large. Size, large. 
Acquisitiveness, full. Weight, large. 
Constructiveness, rather full. Colouring, full. 
Self-Esteem, large. Tocality, rather large. 
Love of Approbation, large. Number, rather large. 
Cautiousness, large. Order, la 
Benevolence, very large. Eventuality, full. 
Veneration, large. Time, moderate. 
Firmness, very large. Tune, full. 
Conscientiousness, rather large. Language, large, 


y right side. Comparison, la 

Wander, Large J less en left. i Causality, full. 

« The coronal region was remarkably large; the anterior lobe 
was rather high, and of average but not of great length; the 
temperament was nervous and sanguine. 

“ The portion of the skull-cap which covered the right hemi- 
sphere was 0 70 and of a moderate thickness; the portion 
which covered the left hemisphere was irregular in thickness ; 
the inner table was thickened at the portions which covered 
Imitation and Wonder. The outer surface of the skull cover- 
ing the left hemisphere appeared more depressed than the right 
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at these organs, and there was a thickening of the bone within. 
The super-orbitar plates presented each a deep transverse fur- 
row at the posterior portion, corresponding to the organ of Lan- 
guage, and indicating its great size. The middle of each su- 
5 plate was raised, indicating a very moderate deve- 
opment of the organs of Colouring. The convolutions lying 
on each side of the crista galli, constituting the organs of Form, 
were very large. 

On attempting to remove the upper portion of the skull, the 
adhesion of the dura mater was very great. When the attach- 
ments were cut, and the skull was removed, strong marks of 
chronic inflammatory action presented themselves on the falx, 
and on the dura mater, covering Firmness, Veneration, Bene- 
volence, Imitation, and Wonder, on both sides. The dura mater 
there, felt like buckram. 

There were small fungous depositions on the brain itself at 
Veneration and Firmness. . 

“ There was effusion between the convolutions of Imitation 
and Benevolence. 

„The brain was examined by cutting thin slices horizontally, 
commencing with the coronal surface of the right hemisphere. 
The whole of this hemisphere was found to be sound, except 
a tubercle about the size of a large barleycorn, at the surface 
of the brain, at the organ of Combativeness. The right ven- 
tricle was sound. 

„The left hemisphere was examined by cutting thin slices, 
commencing at the coronal region. It presented appearances of 
vascularity, but no positive disorganization was found until the 
dissection reached down to the organ of Combativeness. Here 
a cavity was found occupying the centre of the organ of Com- 
bativeness, and extending into Adhesiveness and Philoprogeni- 
tiveness. There had been a deposition of blood, which had 
been absorbed, leaving a cavity with a yellowish membrane, 
The cavity rather exceeded two inches in extent; it ran ob- 
liquely outside of the left lateral ventricle, within half an inch 
of the surface of the organ of Combativeness. The diseased 
structure approached close upon the ventricle, but did not com- 
municate with it. ‘The ventricle was all sound. 

„The brain was then taken out of the skull, and the base was 
examined in the same manner. There were evident marks of 
chronic inflammatory action in the bloodvessels and pia mater. 
Great vascularity throughout. 

The right hemisphere was sound in structure. 

“In the left hemisphere the internal carotid artery, at the 
crossing of the optic nerves, and the membranes at the point of 
junction between the middle and frontal lobes, bore strong 
marks of chronic inflammatory action; the arteries were brittle, 
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and the bloodvessels highly vascular, particularly where Ali- 
mentiveness joins Language. 

In the left corpus striatum a small cavity was found, exactly 
of the same character with that found in the posterior lobe. It 
was situated about three inches backwards from the surface of 
the skull at the organ of Colouring, about a quarter of an inch 
farther back than the sella turcica, and about half an inch to 
the left of it. The extent of the cavity might be a quarter of 
an inch. Each organ extends from the surface to the medulla 
oblongata ; so that this lesion was directly in the line of the 
fibres of the organ of Language, proceeding from the surface 
at the posterior edge of the super-orbitar plate to the medulla. 

here was a tubercle on the posterior part of the medulla 
oblongata. 

„The cerebellum was sound. 

„The thorax was opened. The lungs remarkably healthy; 
the left lung adhering extensively to the pleura ; and effusion in 
the cavities. The semilunar valves of the aorta were conside- 
rably ossified. A good deal of effusion was found in the peri- 
cardium. The aorta ascendens was enormously large, almust 
aneurismal, but structure sound. 

“ Mr N. was a native of West Lothian, and received the 
rudiments of his education at the parish-school of . 
He was educated for the Scotch Church, and was a candidate 

Sor Professor Hill's chair in Edinburgh University. He went 
abroad as tutor in the family of a chargé d'affaires ( Sir Gilbert 
Elliot) from the English Government to. The prin- 
cipal fell sick, and the tutor conducted the business of the con- 
sulship, and so distinguished himself, that he was se bate 

. employed by the British Government in various diplomatic 
capacities. He subsequently rose to the highest employments 
as a British ambassador, and resided for nine years at 
in that capacity. 

He stated that in his youth he was passionate, which cor- 
responds with his large Combativeness and ample Destructive- 
ness. In middle and later life he was remarkably mild in tem- 
per, amiable, benevolent, just and good. This is in accordance 
with the large development of the moral organs, which de- 
cidedly predominated over the propensities. 

„He was shrewd, penetrating, discreet, and conciliating ; yet 
firm, emphatic, and Jecided. His intellect was clear and prac- 
tical, dealing easily with the details of business ; and he spoke, 
it is said, twelve or fourteen languages—(he understood four- 
teen, and could talk ten). He was extremely active. As a pri- 
vate individual he was the most amiable of human beings, uni- 
veraally beloved, and very highly esteemed. 

“ During the last fifteen years of his life he resided on his 
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own estate, five miles west from ——————, and devoted him- 
self to the improvement of the parish-roads, and every species 
of usefulness which he could accomplish. He expended between 
L. 600 and L. 800 of his own funds on the roads, above all his 
allowances from the public assessments. In this way he gave 
bread to the industrious poor, whom he employed as labourers, 
and left a rich legacy in admirably made roads to the parish. 

* About twelve years before his death he began to see 
tral illusions, which continued at intervals to appear till he died. 
[See Dr Abercrombie’s work on the Intellectuas Powers, Ist Ed. 

349 ; also farther remarks in last Edition.] They were 
uman figures of all sizes, and in the costumes of all the anctent 
nations. Sometimes they were deliciously small and beautiful 
miniatures ; sometimes they were robed in the ancient costume. 
His most frequent and pertinacious spectral visitor was an old 
woman with a cloak, such as were worn by the Scotch peasantry 
in his younger days. He also frequently saw his own counte- 
nance as a youth, and gradually becoming older, and disappear- 
ed. He was at all times aware that these were illusions. 

On let August 1832 he was taken iil, his temper suddenly 
changed, and he became extremely irritable. Simultaneously 
with this change of temper he lost the power of using language 
to express his thoughts. He could articulate perfectly, and 
he was always uttering words; but they ceased to be significant, 
and consisted of a mixture of all the languages which he had 
learned. Cccasionally, he mustered a very few English words 
in their proper order and signification, and was intelligible ; but 
his 5 immediately again fell into confusion. His intellec- 
tual perceptions meantime continued clear. He understood 
business, comprehended spoken language addressed to him, and 
used signs of things to express his meaning, so far as he could. 
He continued to the very close of his life excessively active for 
a man of his age, drove out in his carriage every day—(I do 
not think he was three days tn the . was actually in 
Edinburgh the ninth day before he died. At one time he had 
often, for several mornings in succession, at breakfast, held out 
a piece of bread to the servant, and addresscd to him a great 
deal of gibberish, and was very angry because he was not un- 
derstood. He went to ———— into a baker's wr bought a 
quartern loaf, paid for it, and carricd it away under his arm. 
When he arrived at , he presented it to his butler, and 
said,‘ Thats what I wanted” At the next meal he cut a por- 
tion of it, and a portion of the bread which the family were 
using, placed them together, pointed out the superior quality of 
the bread, and enabled the whole family to compre- 
hend that he had been all along complaining of the bad quality 
of the bread which was provided for him. He seemed always 
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to ascertain the quality of the bread by the su. Twas uni- 
Sormly that sense he trusted to. 

„ These mental manifestations correspond with-the pheno- 
mena exhibited by the brain. 

“His temper changed from mildness to irritability, and 
there was extensive disease in the left hemisphere, at the organ 
of Combativeness ; that organ remaining entire in the right he- 
misphere, and Destructiveness on both sides being sound. He 
enjoyed so much power in the organ of Language as to be able 
to understand. speech when addressed to him, even to compre- 
hend the newspapers when read ; but so little as to be incapable 
of commanding words voluntarily expressive of his ideas: — and 
the organ of Language on the rightside was entire, while there 
had evidently been effusion in the corpus striatum, in the left 
hemisphere, a little way backwards from the surface of the or- 
gan of Language in the line of its fibres. He saw spectres, but 

new. them to be illusions ; and the state of the dura mater and 
blood vessels shewed that there had been long-standing inflam- 
matory action in the regions of Imitation and Wonder on both 
sides. He had been excessively active in mind for a man of 
his age ; and there were general marks of chronic inflammation 
in the membranes and bloodvessels of the brain.” 


A few physiological remarks by me followed these notes ; 
which as they are mere speculations attempting to account for 
the facts, I omit at present, desiring to confine this report ex- 
clusively to matters of fact. 

Mr Craig returned these notés with the following letter :— 


„% My Dran Sr2,—I return you the notes with many thanks. 
-The diseased appearances correspond exactly. As soon as I 
get my notes put into a legible form, I'll send them to you 

or perusal. I will also let you know when I publish his case. 
Yours very truly, James Crate. 


“ LupoateE Lopae, 25th July 1836." 


In the beginning of October I received, with Mr Craig’s 
compliments, a separate copy of ‘ History of a Case of Spec- 
tral Illusions, with subsequent loss of memory of words and 
names ; with appearances on dissection. By James Craig, Esq.” 
&c., extracted from the Medical Journal before mentioned, and 
having subjoined to it “ Pathological Observations on the fore- 
going Case, by David Craigie, M. D.“ &c. I was then on the 
eve of leaving home for Aberdeen for three weeks. On my re- 
turn I addressed the following letter to Mr Craig :— 

„ Eprununon, 3d November 1836. 

„Mr Dear Six, —!I received your printed report of the case 
of Mr N. when I was preparing to go to Aberdeen, and had 
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not time then to acknowledge the receipt of it, and to thank 
you for your attention. In yout note to me of the 25th of 
July you said, As soon as I get my notes put into a legible 
form, Ill send them to you for perusal.’ This seems to have 
saps your recollection, as the notes were not sent. I regret 
to observe that you omit all notice of the change of Mr N. s 
temper from a state of placidity to one of irritability at the 
time when his embarrassment in expressing his ideas by lan- 
guage occurred. The paramount object in reporting a case of 
this kind, is to state the whole facta and circumstances; as it 
often happens that the omission of some, not only leaves the 
report incomplete, but gives a different character to the facts 
reported. It has been made a charge by the phrenologists 
against non-phrenological medical practitioners, that when dis- 
eases occurred in parts of the brain devoted to the manifesta- 
tion of the propensities or sentiments, they did not take due 
pains to ascertain and report the state of the related feelings in 
the patients. In the present instance, this omission is import- 
ant. According to your report, a large cavity appeared in the 
region of Combativeness on the left side, the correspondin, 
rt in the right hemisphere being entire; but nat one wor 
1s said about the temper of the deceased. As my notes, which 
you perused before drawing up your report, particularly ad- 
verted to this point, I did not expect to see it overlooked. I 
shall now publish my report under the same name with yours. 
I regret to observe, that you have omitted the e in my 
name in your Report, and also my christian name, in conse- 
uence of which, no one who reads it will discover that I was 
e individual who was present at the dissection. I am, &c. 
„ Gro. Couse.” 


To this letter the following answer was received — 


c My Dear Sin, Lupoats Lonee, 5th November 1836. 

“In reply to yours of the 8d, which I received this morning, 
I have to state, that my 2 did not escape my recollec- 
tion; the printed copy of Mr N.s case was what I meant 
for your perusal (‘tis verbatim from my notes), and I sent you 
a copy the very day it came into my possession. 

As to the omission you complain of, I have distinctly to 
state, that the irritability of temper you allude to never once 
came under my own observation, nor do I believe it existed, 
except when Mr N.'s wishes or orders could not be under- 
stood,—in short, when his desires were virtually disobeyed,— 
or when he came into contact with those against whom he (from 
a very evident cause) looked with disapprobation, of whom I 
knew several; and in all these cases, ‘twas more an expression 
of dissatisfaction or impatience than irritability. I belicve few 
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men, if any, who had been during a long life accustomed to 
such implicit obedience as he was, would have remained placid 
when their own servants, as well as others, (as Mr N. must 
have thought) disregarded their commands. I have, moreover, 
repeatedly heard the remark made by those who were in the 
habit of seeing him frequently after his illness, that he was 
the same affable polite person as ever.’ 

„My report was submitted to the perusal of Drs Abercrom- 
bie, Davidson, and Thomson, before it was printed, all of whom 
had frequent occasions of testifying its accuracy. No one had 
such opportunities of observing the case in all its features as 
myself, to which, throughout, I paid a very strict attention. 
From what rumour or report you derived your information, I 
am at a loss to comprehend ; but I feel assured, if you had had 
the frequent personal opportunities of observation which I had, 
I cannot beleve you would have formed the opinion you now 
maintain; and I deny, in toto, the suppression, omission, or 
misrepresentation of a single fact which occurred to my obser- 
vation during the progress of the case,—indeed, had I not 
wished to be scrupulously accurate, I would not have made its 
history so unusually, nay unnecessarily long: whatever the 
t general charge, therefore, may be against < non-phrenologi- 
cal medical practitioners,’ in this instance I do believe it to 
inapplicable. 

My report, as it is printed to page 17, where it commences 
the account of 1885, was drawn up and perused by several in- 
dividuals at least twelve months before Mr N.’s death; it 
is, therefore, not the fact when you say ‘I perused your re- 
port before drawing up mine.’ I wrote to you requesting 
your notes of the dissection, because you noted them down on 
the spot, to compare with and insure the accuracy of mine, 
which were written when I returned home; and I saw with sur- 
prise in your report, the statement, new to mg, and made for 
the first time, charging Mr N. with irritability of temper. 
I marked either in pencil or with ink ‘incorrect,’ or some such 
expression, and afterwards rubbed or scratched it out, leaving 
you to judge of the actual facts of the case as reported by me. 

* regret extremely the unintentional mistake regarding your 
name and surname, which never occurred to me until I received 


your letter. I could have no possible motive for not wishing *. 


it made perfectly public, and have uniformly stated unreser- 
vedly, that you were present at the post-mortem inspection. I 


am, &c. James Crate.” 
I addressed the following letter to Mr Craig :— 
“ My Dear Sir, Eninsurou, 18ih November 1836. - 


I received your letter of the 5th of November, and beg to 
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mention, that I am now printing Mr N.'s case from my notes, 
adding my letter to you dated the 3d of November, and your 
letter to me dated the 5th of November, ud longum. I have 
airen a statement of the grounds on which I made the remark, 

at there had been a change of Mr N.’s temper, contempora- 
neously with the disorder of the function of language. I sum 
up the whole by some remarks on the points in which your re- 
port and Dr Craigie’s differ from mine. I ehall send you a 
copy of the whole as soon as published. I am, &c. 

„GEO. ComBE.” 


The evidence on which I made the statement that Mr N.’s 
temper changed contemporaneously with his loss of the use of 
langu „ shall now be given. 

addressed the following letter to Dr Mackintosh :— 
‘© My Dear Sin, Epinsurau, 18th November 1836. 

“I beg leave to refer you to the report of the case of Mr 
N., in the 129th No. of the Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal, in 
which I see your name mentioned as having been in consulta- 
tion, and to the enclosed proof of my own report of the same 
case; and to request’that you will inform me whether you know 
any shing shoe a change of temper in Mr N., contemporane- 
ously with his loss of the power of using language. I am, &c. 

t Geo. Compe.” 


To this letter Dr Mackintosh returned the following answer:— 


“ My Dear Sia, Epinsuneu, 19th November 1836. 
In reply to your note of yesterday's date, I have to state 
that there is a distinct impression on my mind of a remarkable 
change of temper in Mr N. s case, contemporaneously with his 
loes of power of using language gok 
44 I had several interviews with his confidential servants, to en- 
able me to make up my mind whether restraint should be em- 
loyed, as such a step was touched upon in consultation. In- 
dead; my belief is, that one of my visits to ———— was to 
assist with others in determining whether restraint should be 
employed. All his servants led me to believe that he was ex- 
cessively irritable and obstinate in temper, difficult to please, 
and sometimes unmanageable, from the period of his attack ; 
and some of them contrasted this conduct with his usual kind 
and easy manner towards them. At my visits there was always 
some management necessary before I was introduced, and he 
appeared impatient, and often so irritable, that I was guarded 
in my expressions, and always made my retreat as soon as 
sible. On entering the room, however, he always received me 
in the most polite manner. I am, my dear Sir, yours truly, 
“ Joun MAczixrosn.“ 
VOL. x.— No. L. aa 
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The following declaration was made to me by the individual 
who subseribes it, in presence of two of the personal friends of 
Mr N. 


Statement made by John Smeal, son of Joseph Smeal, gardener 
to Mr N. 


“ My father was gardener to Mr N. for thirty-four years be- 
fore his death. I have been nine years in the garden under my 
father. Before Mr N. was taken ill in 1832, he was remark- 
able for mildness of temper, and in speaking to his servants he 
was kind and civil At that time a striking change took place 
in his temper. In coming into the garden, if he saw a straw 
or a leaf on the walk, he flew into a passion. He became ex- 
tremely irritable towards my father, and at one time struck 
him; at another time he threw a lock at him, and on a third 
occasion spat in his face. I felt myself obliged to go out of 
the way occasionally, when I saw him coming, and hid myself 
among the bushes to avoid him. “My father and myself did 
every thing possible to please him. At one time my father was 
so much distressed by Mr N.’s bad temper, that he spoke of 
giving up his situation, as he could not manage with him. Mr 
N.’s condition was variable. On some days he was pleasant, on 
other days the least thing would have put him quite out of 
temper altogether. He continued in this condition to the last. 
The same occurrences took place with his other servants, and 
I could give a great many similar examples. There was onl 
one servant who was ever heard of as being inattentive to Mr 
N., and with whom he had just cause for offence. His other 
servants have been from ten to fifteen years in his service, and 
are respectable men, and his temper was equally trying to them. 
Mr Craig told my father at one time, that he did not think 
that he could continue to visit Mr N., on account of his bad 
temper towards him. Mr N. was aware that he was not intel- 
ligib’e. I often had occasion to tell him that I did not under- 
stand him, and he shewed me by signs what he wanted. He 
knew that my father did not understand him when he struck 
him and spat on him as before mentioned ; and when my father 
told him that he could not any longer support his temper, and 
must give up his situation, Mr N. burst into tears, took him by 
the hand, and, pointing to his own bosom, made my father to 
understand that he wished that he would not leave him as long 
as he lived. My father would confirm all that I have said, for 
he and I were talking about the matter last night. 

“19h November 1836. Joun Smera.” 


Dr Craigie, in his remarks on Mr Craig’s report, observes 
that Mr N. was not insane ;—and all the evidence to which I 
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have had access confirms this view of the case. I have been 
told by a Bank-director that Mr N. continued to draw sums 
from his cash. account, on his own orders, almost to the time of 
bis death. The orders were not regularly subscribed, but he 
presented them himself, and the money was paid to him. All 
these authorities concur in saying, that in his intercourse with 
persons of bis own rank, in the way of business or friendship, 
Mr N. generally continued polite and affable to the last, al- 
though there were exceptions to this rule. 

Mr Craig, in his letter dated the 5th of November, seems to 
admit that when Mr N. was not understood, and when his or- 
ders were virtually disobeyed, he became irritated. The real 
questions are, Ist, Whether his temper changed at the time of 
his malady ? I have endeavoured to shew that it did ; and far- 
ther, a very intimate friend of Mr N., after reading Mr Craig's 
letter, says in a note to me: I never supposed that any one 
who saw Mr N. in his latter days, and knew him previous to 
his illness, would have caHed in question the alteration in his 
temper.” And, 2dly, Whether his bad temper was morbid, or 
the Peslthy action of his faculties in his peculiar situation? I 
infer it to have been morbid, frst, Because he was not insane, 
and was aware that he had become unintelligible, and that, 
therefore, his servants were not to blame for not understanding 
him. He in general gave effect to this knowledge in his inter- 
course of friendship or of business with ns of his own sta- 
tion; and if there had not been morbid irritability in his tem- 
per, he would have restrained his passion also in regard to his 
servants. Secondly, Because his ebullitions of violence, such as 
are described by John Smeal, were numerous, and occurred 
without the existence of causes sufficient to have provoked them 
in his mind when in a state of health. T'hirdly, Because he 
was a man not only of courteous but of courtly manners, and 
unless impelled by morbid irritation, was incapable of such acts 
as striking, or throwing a lock at, or spitting on a servant 
whom he esteemed, and whom he entreated with tears to 
continue in his service till his death, even after he had treat- 
ed him with this violence and indignity. 


Remarks on the Report of the. case of Mr N., given in the 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No. 129. 


When Mr Craig called for me on the 15th of July, and in- 
vited me to attend the examination of Mr N.'s brain, I men- 
tioned to him that Mr Hood of Kilmarnock had, in the Phren. 
Trans. and Phren. Journ.,* reported a case very similar to that 

” Phren. Trans. p. 236; Phren. Journal, vol. iff. p. 28; see also Combe 
System, 4th edit. vol. ii. p. 654. A 

Aa 
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of Mr N., in so far as related to the diseased state of the fa- 
culty of Language; and that, on dissection, that surgeon had 
found in the left hemisphere a lesion of the parts, which termi- 
nated “ at half an inch from the surface of the brain, where it 
rests over the middle of the super-orbitar plate.” Two small 
depressions or cysts were found in the substance of the brain, 
„and the cavity, considered as a whole, expanded from the 
anterior part of the brain, till it opened into the ventricle in 
the form of a trumpet. ‘The right hemisphere did not present 
any remarkable appearance.” I observed to him that the situa- 
tion of this lesion corresponded to that of the organ of Lan- 
guage. After the dissection of Mr N.’s brain, and after Dr 
Abercrombie had left us (for, as he was much pressed for time, 
he did not wait to see the opening of the thorax), I called to 
Mr Craig’s recollection the resemblance of the lesion in the left 
hemisphere in the present case to that which had presented it- 
self in the case of Mr Hood’s patient, when he acquiesced in 
the justice of the remark. : 

After receiving back my “ Notes” on the 25th July, no com- 
munication was made by Mr Craig to me until he sent me his 
own report, by that time published in the Medical and Surgical 
Journal. I read it with much interest, to see how the bearin 
of the facts on Phrenology should be treated ; and I was much 
edified by the result. It is well known that that Journal at 
first violently opposed, and that it has subsequently treated 
with contemptuous silence, the facts and doctrines of the 
phrenological school. In the present instance matters were 
managed as fo!lows :—Mr Craig furnished his Jong report of 
the mental manifestations of Mr N., dilating on his spectral il- 
lusions and impaired language, but omitting entirely all notice 
of his change of temper ; to which he added a simple description 
of the morbid appearances of the brain, without saying one 
word on any supposed connexion between the mental pheno- 
mena and them. This report was handed over to Dr Craigie, 
the editor of the Journal, who wrote an ample dissertation “ On 
Spectral Illusions,” and on “‘theState of the Brain causing them,” 
but in which, from beginning to end, he does not permit even 
a hint to escape him of any thing observed or written by phreno- 
logists in elucidation of this subject. He also, faithful to his 
text in Mr Craig’s report, knows nothing and says nothing of 
any change of temper in the patient; and of course the large 
cavity in the left organ of Combativeness is not connected 
with the phenomena to which, according to all appearance, 
it gave rise. So far from connecting it with the change of 
temper, Dr Craigie ascribes to this lesion the loss of the use of 
words, thereby applying the morbid appearances as directly as 
possible in contradiction to Phrenology. He says: “ The ex- 
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planation of this occurrence” (the loss of the use of words), and 
of the symptoms which took place on the 21st of August 1832, 
I think is to be found in the astute of the posterior lobe of the 
right” (he probably means the 4%) „ hemisphere, as disclosed 
by inspection. It is clear that, whether the orgasm which had 
terminated in this process of softening took place suddenly or 
slowly, it did not co-exist with the spectral illusions, nor could 
it have taken place within a few months or even days before 
the fatal termination. Every thing, on the contrary, in the 
case concurs to shew that at this time, perhaps some months 
previously, for instance in May 1831, a degree of vascular or- 
gasm and excitation had commenced in this purt of the brain ; 
that after going on for some time it had undergone a temporary 
abatement ; thut it had given rise to the loss of memory, then 
remarked ; and that, after the first abatement, it had recurred 
in a more decided form in August 1832.” 

Dr Craigie does not see any connection between the lesion re- 
1 by Mr Craig to have existed . in the middle lobe, on the 
eft side, a little behind the pituitary gland, and to the left of 
it,” „“ not exceeding a quarter of an inch in extent,” and the 
loss of the use of words. To have discovered this connection 
would have been to admit a fact in favour of Phrenology. 

With all deference to Dr Craigie, there are better grounds for 
viewing the lesion in the left posterior lobe to be connected with 
the change uf temper, and that in the left middle lobe with the 
loss of the use of words, than for his supposition; because 
the functions of these different parts in a state of health ure 
known to be connected with the manifestations of the a gat 

ropensity and the faculty of Lan Besides, in the case 
Teported by Mr Hood, the de attending the loss of 
the use of words were remarkably similar to those which pre- 
sented themselves in the case of Mr N.; and in Mr Hood's 
case there was no lesion in either of the posterior lobes, while 
there was disease in the region of the brain, on the left side, 
corresponding with that in which the small cavity was found in 
Mr N.’s brain. 

Dr Craigie adds some observations on the loss of the fa- 
culty of language, in which he says that “ it is manifest that 
the privation was not universal, as it did not extend to the 
remembrance of places, persons, or objects.” The phrenolo- 
gists agree in thie remark; but they humbly think that this 
affords a strong confirmation of their doctrine that the faculty of 
language is manifested by a part of the brain different fron: those 
perts ‘which manifest the remembrance of places, persons, or 

jects.” 

I must here limit myself to the following observations :— 

I. Mr N. was known to have acquired from ten to fourteen 
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languages; and the examination of his brain afforded an op- 
portunity of observing the size of the convolution, which, ac- 
cording to the phrenologists, constitutes the organ of the faculty 
of Language. Mr Craig takes no notice of its size. I affirm 
that it was unusually large, and that there was a distinct trans- 
verse furrow in each super-orbitar plate, of more than ordinary 
depth, corresponding to its dimensions. 

II. Mr N. retained the knowledge of the signification of words 
when addressed to him, but could not use words intelligibly 
himself, so that his faculty of Language was impaired, but not 
destroyed. In concomitance with this fact, the organ of Lan- 
guage was entire in the nen hemisphere, while in the left there 
was a cavity in the line of the fibres of it. Mr Craig and Dr 
Craigie avoid all allusion to the phrenological doctrine that 
there are separate organs for the faculty of Language indepen- 
dent of the other organs, and also all notice of the bearing of 
the facts of Mr N.’s case on these doctrines. 

III. Mr Craig denies all morbid change of temper in Mr N. 
at the period of his loss of the use of language. I have pro- 
duced evidence of the change, and it forms an important feature 
in the case taken in connection with the morbid appearances in 
the organ of Combativeness. To record the latter, and omit 
the former, is to mutilate and give a signification to the facts at 
variance with their real import. 

IV. In the phrenological works published by Dr Gall, Dr 
Spurzheim, and their followers, facts are stated, tending to shew 
that spectral illusions are connected in some way with large de- 
velopment or diseased action of the organs of Wonder, or of 
those of Wonder and Imitation. In the present case the skull 
was thickened over these organs in the left hemisphere, indi- 
cating a degree of morbid action in that region which did not 
present itself in other parts of the skull. No notice is taken of 
this concomitance in Mr Craig's report. 

V. Dr Craigie cites some cases of lesions of the brain accom- 

nying loss of the use of words, but he makes no allusion to 
Mr Hood’s case, which, in regard both to the mental manifes- 
tations and morbid appearances, was closely analogous to the 
present, but which contradicts Dr Craigie’s supposition, that 
the lesion in the posterior lobe was the cause of the loss of the 
use of words. 

In short, if scientific truth be an object worth pursuing, I 
leave the reader to judge to what extent its cause has been pro- 
moted by the manner in which Mr Craig and Dr Craigie have 
brought this case before the public and the medical profession. 
It is the fashion with those who oppose Phrenology, and also 
with those who, like Dr Prichard. and Academicus, simply 
affirm that there is no evidence of its truth, to treat with in- 
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credulity every fact observed and reported by phrenologists. 
In this fastande we see, that when facts of the most Gea 
character are presented to non-phrenological or snti-phrenolo. 
gical observers, they do not perceive them, or do not report 
them. How, then, can Phrenology ever be proved to be true 
to the satisfaction of such men, while this system shall be pur- 
sued? Ifa A had not had acvess to the facts of this 
case, it would have continued to be cited as a striking evidence 
against the doctrines. How many similar examples my 97055 7 


Edinburgh, 21 Nov. 1830, 


P. S. Before the foregoing remarks were printed off, I re- 
ceived an answer to my letter to Mr Craig, dated the 18th of 
November, which I consider it due to him to present also to 
the reader. 


“ My Dear Sir, Lunearr Lopes, 19th November 1836. 
My letter to you of the 5th was never intended for publi- 
cation ; if, however, you do so, you will see the propriety of 
omitting the real and substituting the fictitious name of Mr N. 
Upon maturely re- considering the ease, - upon examinin 
those who had every opportunity of seeing the subject of it,— 
see not the pec ae gront for altering my deliberately form- 
ed opinion, confirmed as it is by the eminent medical men who 
visited along with me, as well as others who were in the habit 
of seeing Mr N. frequently, and giving the decided preference 
to an opinion formed upon my own daily personal observation, 
to your report, second hand as it must be, which, however, I 
shall be glad to see when published. I am, &c. 


“ James Craic.” 


This letter led me to make additional inquiries, to ascertain 
to what extent the statement of John Smeal might be relied 
on; and I have received the following letter from a gentleman 
of great respectability, well known to the public. 


* My Dean Sir, 21st November 1836, 
Only once after the loss of the command of words did 1 
happen to come in contact with Mr N., when he immediately 
recognised me, and I believe alluded to Dr J——, but he 
spoke what appeared to me to be Spanish, or chiefly Spanish, 

and of course I made my bow as speedily as possible. Onl 

once, too, did I see Mr Smeal senior after that event, and 
can assure you that all that I gathered from him, confirms most 
amply the account given by you of the change of temper from 
remarkable mildness to marked irritability. Whoever knows 
the character of Mr Joseph Smeal, for quietness, mildness,"at- 
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tachment to his old master, well tried probity, and general 
worth of every sort, cannot hesitate a moment in giving impli- 
cit credence to his report, and in being satisfied that it would 
not be exaggerated, but rather understated, and the examples 
of bad temper either concealed or apologised for. His son I 
believe to be equally trustworthy. I am, &c. 


„ * 


I am authorized to communicate to Mr Craig the name of 
the writer of this letter. 
The public will now form their own judgment on the case. 


23d November 1836. 


ARTICLE XI. 
SHORT COMMUNICATIONS. 


Statistics of Phrenology.—Since the publication of the work 
bearing this title, several communications have been made to me, 
which tend to shew that the actual strength of phrenologists in 
numbers, is under-estimated in the work. Thus, in London, 
there is The Anthropological Society,” including thirty-eight 
members, and the society of Phrenological Inquirers,” com- 

rehending forty-five members. Phrenological societies or classes 

ave also deen formed in several places additional to those men- 
tioned in the work, as at Paisley, Berwick, and Southampton. 
And J am further informed of phrenologists in different towns 
of which no notice was made. I shall feel greatly obliged by 
any other communications of this kind, and will make public the 
particulars, when collected, in a supplemental sheet, or some 
other form. It is obviously for the advantage of Phrenology 
that the full numerical strength of its adherents should be 
known; and on this account I do not hesitate in earnestly re- 
questing phrenologists to forward the publicity of circumstances 
calculated to answer such end. Great caution, however, is re- 
quisite that no over-estimate of numbers be made.—W hile al- 
luding to the * Statistics,” I take advantage of the opportunit 
for correcting a slight error in allusion to Liverpool. Mr Levi- 
son’s lectures were delivered in December 1833, not in January 
1886. This gentleman is anxious tbat the correction should be 
made, but it would not interest other persons to enter into any 
explanatiun as to the cause of the mistaken date.—H. C. W. 


Function of Wit.—I have seen three cases of living individuals 
which strongly tend to corroborate the views of Spurzheim, and 
it may be that the examples adduced by Mr Scott and myself 
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in former volumes of the Phrenological Journal, are the mani- 
festations of Wit and Causality combined. We want an exact 
analysis of the manifestations of Causality taken by itself; al- 
most every example cited by phrenological writers appears to 
involve Aher organs in united activity, particularly Time and 
Eventuality.— H. C. W. 


Recent Attacks on Phrenology.—Two periodicals, which are 
widely known and circulated, have just published attacks on 
Phrenology. ‘ The Quarterly advocate of despotic principles 
is fast receding from the advancing intelligence of the age,” 
writes Mr Babbage; and its opposition to Phrenology will be 
held by many to be recommendatory, or a sort of implied ad- 
mission that the science is calculated to improve mankind. 
There seems no reason to doubt that the Review is still read by 
some antique gentlemen, but as these persons never would be- 
come phrenol ists, the attack will be quite harmless, both to 
the science and to the Review. It is somewhat otherwise with 
Tait's Magazine. It may possibly encourage some few persons 
in their prejudices against Phrenology ; but, looking to the class 
in which Tait chiefly circulates, it needs no great foresight to 
predict that any injurious consequences from its antiphrenolo- 
gical effusions in the October number will fall upon the pecuni- 
ary matters of the Magazine itself, and not upon the phrenolo- 
gical works which it is pleased to condemn. Here I am strongly 
tempted to ask the editors of the Phrenological Journal to allow 
ine to point out an example of the egregious blunders committed 
by critics destitute of any proper key to human character. The 
writer of the notice in Tait discovers proofs of the “ bump” of 
credulity being very large in the author of the “ Statistics of 
Phrenology.” Never was there a more unlucky guess. So far 
is the author of that work from being liberally endowed with 
credulity, that, while yet in his teens, he had acquired the nick- 
names of Sceptic“ and “ Caviller,” in his own family and ac- 
quaintance—names not applied with reference to religious opi- 
nions, but on account of an excessive tendency to doubt and 
question every proposition set before him, until furnished with 
some good grounds or proof whereon to let it rest. The mental 
peculiarity, which procured for him such little-coveted appella- 
tions, still inheres; and assuredly no phrenologist could criti- 
cise the “ Statistics of Phrenology,” or any other work by the 
same writer, without discovering that very prominent mental 
feature, which the unphrenological critic in Tait has been 
altogether unable to detect. Such is criticism by persons desti- 
tute of any key to human character! As to Tait’s notice in 
other respects, it is written with smartness and some point; but 
a phrenologist will certainly not discover a large bump” 
Conscientiousness in the head of the writer. A little bump of 


— 
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this kind would have prevented that notice being made the ve- 
hicle of circulating Mr Scott's glaring misstatement about Mr 
Combe's remarks on the habits of society being at variance with 
the precepts of Christianity ; and it might also have prevented 
some other one-sided comments. The author of the * Statistics,” 
however, will easily forgive the irony applied to himself, and 
will assure the writer of the notice that the strength of phreno- 
logists is understated in the book in question.— H. C. W. 


Faculty of Imitation.—Sir,—Conceiving that the following 
case, which I have found to-day in looking over Dr Plot's 
“Natural History of Staffordshire” (1686), p. 284, might inte- 
rest you in a phrenological point of view, as exhibiting an ex- 
treme instance of morbid action in the organ of Imitation, I have 
taken the liberty of sending 775 a copy of the story as given in 
the author's own words. The case appears to have been origi- 
nally published in the Philosophical Transactions, No. 129. 

“But when this imitating guay is so very strong that it 
becomes involuntary, as it is in Donald Monro of Scrachbogie, in 
Scotland, who pulls off his hat, and puts it on, wipes his nose, 
wrings his hands, stretches forth his arms, and imitates all other 
actions he sees other men doe, though much against his will, 
with so much exactness, and such a natural and unaffected an 
air, that no man can suspect he does it with designe, and yet 
with so strong an impulse (as the reverend and learned Dr Gor- 
don informs us) that if his hands be held, he cannot forbeare 
pressing to get himself free to doe the same thing. Nay, so 
contrary to his mind does he ape these motions, that to hide his 
infirmity, he casts down his eyes when he walks the streets, and 
turns them away when in company, wherein too “tis hard to make 
him stay, once he finds himself observed. —I am, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, James Y. Simpson, M. D. 

Edinburgh, 2 Teviot Row, Aug. 22. 1836. 

Letter to the Editor.—Mr Editor, — In a town that must be 
nameless, I lately heard a gentleman say that the things you 
publish as facts are not facts. As this gentleman is supposed 
to be a philosopher, I did not think it becoming in me to con- 
tradict fim: so I very respectfully inquired which were not 
facts. The gentleman opened his mouth, and shook his chin, 
and stammered, and twisted about on his chair, but not a syl- 
lable could he utter; and he looked so very uneasy, that all 
my respect was changed into pity, and I began to talk about 
the rainy weather ; and then, all at once, he sat quite still, and 
talked very nicely without stammering at all. Now, Mr Edi- 
tor, it is my private opinion (which I will tell you) that the 

ntleman would not have got out any answer to my question if 
Fhad waited an hour for it. Don’t you think so too? I am, 
Mr Editor, with great regard, yours, MARIA. 
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The Atheneum, October 22. 1886.—The literary criticisms 
in this periodical are usually written with judgment, and b 
well-informed persons; but a lamentable want of knowledge of 
human nature is betrayed by several of its contributors, when- 
ever their lucubrations relate to man and mind. In such cases, 
their remarks, if not the merest commonplaces, are either idle 
and unprofitable guesses or downright blunders, partially veiled 
in a flimsy tissue of verbiage. 'The following passage affords 
an example of sounding words, destitute of any clear meaning 
or practical instruction :—=* Wonderful are the powers of the 
microscope, opening to our eyes a new world of being, and 
bringing us acquainted with forms and modes of existence, of 
which heretofore we had no conception or apprehension. But 
is there no moral microscope, by means of which we may look 
more deeply into the human heart, and see more closely the 
current of human thoughts, and the working of human feel- 
ings? Yes, sympathy, by means of which humanity is opened 
to us, and we are brought to the knowledge of mental emotions 
and characteristics quite as interesting, and as much, generally, 
overlooked as those forms of physical existence which are re- 
vealed to us by the aid of the microscope; and thus we learn 
that the moral world is as full of active thoughts and feelings 
as the material world is of curious and beautiful forms of ex- 
istence.” With some truth might we term Phrenology a moral 
microscope, by means of which “ humanity is opened to us,” 
and we are brought to a knowledge of mental characteristics 
generally overlooked.” But who, while awake, ever thought 
of calling sympathy” a moral microscope, and attributing 
any elucidatory power to a mere word of such vague generality 
and varying sense, that out of any dozen persons asked about 
it, probably not two would represent its meaning to themselves 
by the same kind of ideas! The passage is given under the 
“ original papers,” and with the title of Extracts from the 
Note- Book of a Solitary Thinker.” The author need have no 
fear that any one will claim its originality ; and it may be sug- 
gested that such a moral microscope” could be used only in 
solitude, being a microscope which shews us nothing but the 
peculiarities of self, and can teach us nothing whatever of that 
which is only external to self. Whether the original thinker 
is the same self. complacent gentleman who sneered at “ cere- 
bral geography” a few weeks before, I cannot pretend to say. 
Perhaps not, but I will take the liberty of recommending him 
to peruse a dreamy lucubration on Characteristics,” which 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review five or six years ago, and 
then to peruse any phrenological exposition of mental charac- 
teristics of equal length ; and, after e both, he may de- 
cide whether he can gain most knowledge from direct observa. 


— — 
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tions on society and individuals, or from empty A hers 
based on solitary thought. C. W. 


Letter to the Editor. Mr Editor, — Vou have given a review 
of Mr William Scott's Harmony of Phrenology with Chris- 
tianity,” which may be called suitable to the real value, or waut 
of value, of the book ; but which is not suitable to the injury 
it is likely to do weak minds. You ought to have pointed out 
some instances of its ** perversions and misrepresentations.” I 
beg to call the attention of your readers to one example of a 
most pitiful attempt to excite religious feeling against Mr 
Combe. On page 46 Mr Scott writes, I may here take no- 
tice of a passage which occurs almost at the outset of Mr 
Combe's introductory chapter, The sceptic has advanced 
arguments against religion, and crafty deceivers have in all 
ages founded systems of superstition on the disorder and incon- 
sistency which are too readily admitted to be inseparable attri- 
butes of human existenc. on earth.” Mr Scott pretends to 
think that Christ and his disciples were intended ‘abe included 
amongst the “ crafty deceivers; and says, that Mr Combe is 
certainly bound to explain what was his meaning.” With all 
deference, I think Mr Scott is beund to ask pardon of Mr 
Combe and all his own readers, for thus endeavouring to injure 
the one and deceive the others. By the use of capital and italic 
letters he has drawn the reader's attention from the words 
“ sceptic” and “ in all ages,” which clearly shew that Mr Combe 
had only human fictions and superstitions in view, of which so 
many hundred systems“ are now in the world, and have been 
through * all ages” of which we possess any historical notices, 
The idea of calling Christ a “ crafty deceiver” is so completely 
at variance with his whole recorded actions, that no one could 
think of seriously doing so; even if refusing to allow his divine 
origin, or divine commission. Mr Scott says, that Mr Combe 
has here not sufficiently guarded himself against misconstruc- 
tion.“ A blank page would be the only guard against Mr 
Scott's misconstructions. I am, &c., A PnMNOLOGISsr. 


Aristotle s Opinions concerning the Functions of Different 
Partsof the Bruin. To Gronce Combe, Esq.—Sir,—Although 
I have not studied the subject of Phrenology, and probably, on 
that account, cannot be properly called a phrenologist, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term ; yet, having lately met with a 
singular passage apparently bearing on the point, I thought if 
you had not already fallen in with it, you might be pleased to 
see it. It occurs in a small volume in my possession, printed 
about the beginning of the 16th century, containing, besides 
certain pieces of Albertus Magnus, &c., one entitled . Pro- 
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blemata Aristotelis.” Among these problems the following 
„De Capite” are proposed and solvell : Queritur, Quare 
caput non est directe rotundum sed oblongum ? Respondetur, 
Ut in ipso tres cellulae aptius possunt (possint?) distingui ; 
scilicet fantasia in fronte, logistica sive rationalis in media, et 
memoria in posteriori cellula—-Queritur, Quare homo imagi- 
nando erigit caput sursum sive versus coelum? Respondetur, 
Quia imaginatio est in anteriori parte capitis sive cerebri: 
ideo erigitur sursum ut cellulae imaginationis aperiuntur (aperi- 
antur ?), et ut spiritus animalis concurrendo facere possit 
imaginationem.—Quæritur, Quare homo cogitans et recogitans 
de praeteritis caput suum inclinat ad terram ? en 
Quia cellula posterior est memorati va: ergo illa erigitur versus 
coelum cum caput inclinatur ad terram, et sic aperitur illa 
cellula ut spiritus animales perficientes memoriam intrarent.” 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant,—W. Coxe. [The work of 
Albertus Magnus is noticed by Dr Gall, Sur les Fonctions du 
Cerveau, ii. 354. Of the Speculauous of Aristotle and others on 
the foregoing topics, we ourselves gave some account in vol. ii. 
of this Journal, p. 878.—Ep.] 


Alphabets for the Blind.—~It would be an interesting and use- 
ful exercise for some phrenologist to compare the proposed al- 
phabets for the Blind a to the Society for the En- 
couragement of the Useful Arts in Scotland, and copies of which 
have been lately circulated by that Society to the different in- 
stitutions for the Blind for farther information on the sub- 
ject), with the phrenological development of the several pro- 

rs. Form and Locality would seem to have given the 

sis of most of the alphabets; but there are some striking 
differences. In the alphabet of Mr Simpson, the forms of his 
letters are very little varied. 5 are a set of objects, less 
distinguished hy differences of configuration, than by the direc- 
tion of their angles; their solidity ; or the appendage of other 
objects, as dots in a triangle or square. Does this alphabet pro- 
ceed from Individuality and some other organ (Weight or Lo- 
cality) which gives rise to ideas of direction? The alphabet of 
Dr Greville may have sprung chiefly from Individuality and 
Imitation, perhaps with Constructiveness. That of Mr Hender- 
son seems to call for the activity of Number and Individuality, 
in the reader, more than either Form or Locality. Why are 
the alphabets of Mr Lucas and the Rev. E. Craig almost 
destitute of angular figures, so prominent in most of the others ? 
Some faculty cognizant of direction or perpendicularity would 
appear to have been at work here. It is remarkable that so 
little attempt at classification should have been made. In Mr 
Simpson's alphabet, the vowels are all four-sided figures, and 
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the only four-sided figures he has employed. In some of the 
others, the vowels are partially distinguished ; otherwise, the 
order of sequence seems almost the only clew to their applica- 
tion of the figures to our regular letters. H. C. W. 


ARTICLE XII. 


SHORT NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


An Examination of Mr Scott's Attack upon Mr Combe s Constitution of 
Man.” By Hewett C. Watson.—Longman & Co., London; Maclachlan 
& Stewart, Edinburgh. 1836. 18mo, pp. 38. 


The motives which have induced Mr Watson to come for- 
ward on the present occasion, are thus stated by himself:—* I 
perfectly agree with Mr Scott’s friends that any published work 
ought to be answered, if containing serious moral errors. And 
if the real motive of Mr Scott’s undertaking be a desire of re- 
futing the errors contained in the work of Mr Combe, with 
the hope of counteracting an injury thus threatened to others, I 
also may plead the call of duty, urging me to examine the errors 
contained in Mr Scott’s work, and to expose its utter unfitness 
to give evidence against Mr Combe's views. ‘The notice in the 
forty-ninth number of the Phrenological Journal must be con- 
strued as an intimation that Mr Combe entertains no intention 
of doing this himself; nor should I have felt any desire to ob- 
trude myself into a position declined by him, had it not been 
rumoured that a cheap edition of Mr Scott’s work is preparing 
for circulation among the people ;—to return the words of Mr 
Scott upon himself, among a class of readers not the best fitted 
to detect its fallacies. Much better fitted are they, however, 
than Mr Scott appears to believe, though a little assistance may 
do them no harm, as a preventive antidote.” „Mr Scott's trea- 
tise,” he continues, is divided into twelve chapters, and occu- 
pies 382 pages, besides a long preface. To go regularly through 
the whole, and expose all the misconceptions and errors con- 
tained in it, would be an unprofitable waste of time, type, paper, 
and every thing else. I shall therefore take the preface and 
first chapter for examination; and shall presume the whole 
work morally overturned, if I am successful in shewing from 
these that Mr Scott has greatly misconceived the statements and 
one of Mr Combe (such 5 being proved by 
the strange manner in which Mr Combe's essay is misquoted 
and misrepresented), and has made numerous errors and incon- 
sistencies in his own arguments.” We have only room to say 
that Mr Watson has admirably performed the task which he has 
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imposed upon himeelf. The perversions and inconsistencies ex- 
posed by him are almost inconceivable. One specimen will suffice.- 
On the next „says he, there is a far worse misrepresen- 
tation, ind by the suppression of pert of a passage quoted, 
the portion given by Mr Scott conveying quite a different mean- 
ing when seen by itself. He has it thus :— He labours to shew 
that his system is in harmony with the precepts of Christianity ; 
and yet he most inconsistently declares, that these precepts are 
< scarcely more suited to human nature and circumstances in 
this world, than the command to fly would be to the nature of 
the horse? Any reader may judge of the fairness of this re- 
presentation, by seeing the hike passage. Mr Combe re- 
marks that the people hear the precepts of Christianity in 
churches, on Sunday, but that the great body of the communi- 
ty—lawyers, merchants, manufacturers, farmers, mechanics, and 
others—spend their whole energies, in their several callings, 
during the rest of the week, devoting little or no leisure time 
to religion; and that Sunday again ‘ dawns upon them in a 
state of mind widely at variance with the Christian condition.’ 
And he adds, afterwards :— It is in vain to say to individuals 
that they err in acting thus: individuals are carried along in 
the great stream of social institutions and pursuits. The ope- 
rative labourer is compelled to follow his routine of toil under 
pain of absolute starvation. The master-manufacturer, the 
merchant, the farmer, and the lawyer, are poet by com 
titors so active, that if they relax in selfish ardour, they will 
be speedily plunged into ruin. Ir God has so constituted the 
human mind and body, and so arranged external nature, that 
all this is xinavoldably nece for man, THEN the Christian 
precepts are scarcely more suited to human nature and circum- 
stances in this world, than the command to fly would be to the 
nature of the horse. The words, as quoted by Mr Scott, are 
the words of Mr Combe, but they are not the whole words, 
and herein lies all the difference. Any candid reader must 
see, that Mr Combe's intention was to shew that the habits of 
society are at fault, not tbat Christianity is to be rejected as 
unsuitable to man. By omitting the previous words, and espe- 
cially the doubtful or conditional 1F and rnxx, Mr Scott has 
given an entirely opposite signification to the passage. This 
might be held an ingenious trick iu pleading a cause; but let 
others decide how far it is justifiable.” 

Mr Watson sume up his little work in the following terms :— 

e I have now gone over 990 5 of ae See voo 
almost paragraph by paragraph, a ave shewn how t 
it distorts Dd e 4 rates tr Combe’s statements; ead that 
even in the paragraphs which give truth, the whole truth is not 
shewn. I have also gone, though less closely, over the First 
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Chapter, and have shewn that similar defects characterise that 
rt of the book. I have further shewn that the author so far 
as utterly failed in his attempts to refute Mr Combe's views, 
whether 2 views be right or wrong in themselves; and that 
he has equally failed of establishing his own. I have, moreover, 
exhibited glaring contradictions and inconsistencies between one 
art of the work and another, and even between passages almost 
immediately following one the other. And I have also shewn 
that where his reasoning may uppear conclusive, it is really worth- 
less from being founded on very doubtful or inaccurate premises. 
Having established such defects in the very outset of the work, 
I may consider myself to have proved the book to be utterly un- 
fit to give evidence against Mr Combe; and that it cannot be 
necessary to go into further examination of its contents. Suffice 
it to say, that examples of such defects can be doubled, trebled, 
or quadrupled, if it become necessary. But I rest here; and 
will conclude by expressing my astonishment—though little apt 
to be astonished at aught—that any person of Mr Scott's ability 
should have put forth such a book; and should have been able 
to coax himself into a notion, that he could thereby overthrow 
The Constitution of Man,’ or cast down its author from his 
throne of intellectual and moral eminence. If a writer of much 
ability—and such we cannot deny Mr Scott to be—is found able 
to do so little against Mr Combe’s Essay, people will be disposed 
6 think that Mr Scott has a wee bit exaggerated its multitude 
of errors?” 


A System of Phrenology. By George Combe. Fourth Edition. Maclach- 
lan & Stewart, and J. Anderson jun., Edinburgh; Longman & Co. Lon- 
don. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 933. 


This edition of Mr Combe's “ System” contains numerous 
additions, interspersed throughout its pages; new cuts have 
been used; ad in treating of topics of interest, he has 
added references to other phrenological works in which they 
are discussed or illustrated, so as to render this edition an in- 
dex, as far as possible, to the general literature of the science. 
The illustrative engravings and cuts are not only more numė- 
rous than in the last edition, but of greatly superior quality ; the 
coloured plate illustrating the four temperaments will be parti- 
cularly useful. A section of ten pages is inserted, On the im- 

rtance of including development of brain as an element in 
statistical inquiries into the manifestations of the animal, moral, 
and intellectual faculties of man.” Among the answers to argu- 
ments against Phrenology, the author has given some pungent 
remarks on the objections of Sir Charles Bell. ‘The volume is 
excellently painted, and embodies the latest improvements in 
Phrenology. a 
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Elements of Phrenology. By George Combe. Fourth Edition. Maclach- 
Jan & Stewart, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London. 12mo. pp. 194. 


Considerable additions have been made to this edition, and 
the value of the work has been augmented by the insertiun of 
numerous cuts. : 


Outlines of Phrenology. By George Combe. Sixth edition. 1836. 8vo. 


These “ Outlines” are intended for readers who, though de- 
sirous to know something of Phrenology, are unwilling or ua- 
able to bestow much time or money in gratifying their curio- 
sity. The work is closely printed, and contains a good deal of 
matter in a small space. 


The Philosophy of Education, with its Practical Application to a System and 
Plan of Popular Education as a National Object. By James Simpson, 
Advocate. Second Edition. A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; ‘Longman & 
Co. &c. London. 1836. 12mo. pp. 288. 


By omitting a portion of the Spree, and using a closer 
type, Mr Simpson has been enabled to reduce the price of his 
work to little more than oné-half of that of the first edition. He 
has likewise given the volume a more appropriate title. In the 
preface he says, The subject of education being progressive, 
aml increased attention having been given to it since the date 
of the first edition of this work, it is none of the least of the ad- 
vantages of a new edition, that it can illustrate principles from 
the latest cases of an extending experience. Of this the author 
has not failed to avail himself; and while he has added to the 
number of his facts, he has modified and corrected some of his 
statements.” We think that Mr Simpson has much improved 
his work. One suggestion, however, we would offer—that, in 
future editions, he chould not class among the moral sentiments 
the faculties of Hope, Firmness, Wonder, Ideality, Wit, and 
Imitation. A moral faculty is one from which a sense of right 
and wrong, of duty and criminality, originates ; and it seems to 
us more than questionable whether there be any such faculties 
except Cunscientiousness, Veneration, and Benevolence. 


O‘servations upon the Instinct of Animale. By Sir John Sebright, Birt. 
London: Gogsling and Egley, 1836. 8vo. Pp. 16. 


Sir John Sebright appears to be altogether unacquainted with 

Phrenology, aud Taboute under a great consequent disadvantage 

in treating of Instinct. With wuch acuteness of observation, 

he fails in his attempt at explaining the peculiar modifications 

of instinct, under altered circumstances. The actions of animals 

are carefully noted, but the causes of those actions are unknown. 
VOL. X.—=NO. 1. Bb 
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The author, being unaware that Instinct is really a general 
term for expressing the cerebral functions of animals, and, mu- 
tatis mutandis, in some measure synonymous with the mental 
faculties of mankind, does not sufficiently distinguish between 
three very different things—the innate powers (feelings, pro- 
pensities, capacities, &c.) of animals, their varying degrees of 
strength, and their special directions. The innate powers of 
each race of animals are always the same in kind; but they 
vary much in de in the different individuals of the same 
race, and their direction varies according to extei nal circum- 
stances. This may be illustrated familiarly, by reference to 
an endowment which is more obviously physical. The muscles 
of every dog are essentially of the same nature, and havé 
the same relative positions, but they differ widely in their size 
and strength in individuals; and they are directed to different 
uses by man. The feeling of Cautiousness exists, both in the 
domesticated and in the wild duck. Each has it, but in very 
different degrees of strength. Each also possesses the propen- 
sities to take food, to propagate, and to form attachments ; but 
different external circumstances in the domestic duck modify the 
direction of its propensities. Hence it readily takes as food 
what the wild duck rejects, and becomes polygamous instead of 
monogamous. Nevertheless, the innate feelings or propensities 
are still there, unaltered in kind, though varied in strength and 
changed in direction. Physiologists have ascertained that these 
feelings or propensities depend entirely upon the organization of 
the brain ; and since that organization becomes changed accord- 
ingly as the feelings or propensities are much or little called 
into activity, the state of domestication causes physical differ- 
ences in the brains of ducks and other animals. ‘Che offspring 
usually represents its parent; and thus, in the common order of 
nature, these physical differences are transmitted by hereditary 
descent. The second generation consequently starts with an 
organic frame, including the brain, slightly different from that 
which is observed in the wild individuals. Continued domes- 
ticity causes still further changes; and the third generation is 
1 yet further removed from the wild type. When this 
course is continued through a long series of descents, the depar- 
ture from the wild type is so great, that it becomes a very diffi- 
cult matter to say how the domestic breeds originated. The 
wild stocks from which our dogs and cats have descended are 
undetermined by naturalists; and we may almost say the same 
thing of the horse and sheep. As the degree, and (to some ex- 
tent) the direction of the instincts, or innate powers, are deter- 
mined by the condition of the brain, the changed condition, in- 
duced in a long series of descents, is accompanied by a corres- 
ponding change in the comparative strength, and the direction 
of these instincts. Whether they be called innate powers, 
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feelings, propensities, or capacities, is a matter of indifference. 
Sir John Sebright is doubtless well acquainted with the influ- 
ence of hereditary descent over the bodies of animals; and in 
saying that their instincts depend upon a certain part of their 
bodies, namely, the brain, he will be at no loss to understand 
many points which must at present appear to him altogether in- 
explicable. We will now apply this explanation to the author's 
instance of the duck. In the wild individuals their natural 
timidity is ually called into action; and the part of the 
brain on which this feeling depends is kept up to the condi- 
tion best adapted for manifesting timidity. The offspring of 
the wild animal is consequently born, or hatched, a timid ani- 
mal, and will be liable to panic; but if a few descents be 
reared in captivity, and terrified as little as possible, the later 
descendants will gradually acquire the ease and confidence of 
the domestic duck. They will become domestic ducks. It is, 
in short, the changed condition of brain, in domestic animals, 
which gives rise to the instinctive differences between them and 
the first captives of the specics, however young the latter may 
be taken, be it even in the egg. We have not agreed with Sir 
John Sebright in adopting Paley’s definition of Instinct, namely, 
‘* a propensity previous to experience, and independent of in- 
struction.” It is merely a vatad paraphrase, and involves an 
incorrect idea. A propensity, if innate, must be essentially the 
same power both before and after experience or instruction ; and 
innate it must be, otherwise it could not precede experience. It 
would be ridiculous to say that instinct impelled a bird to build 
its nest the first time, but that some other cause impelled it to 
build the second time. Sir John is too good an observer not to 
see that Paley's definition led him into difficulties, He is per- 
fectly correct in suggesting that national character in part dc- 
pends upon changes hereditarily transmitted ; but it is not the 
% acquired habits” that. become hereditary.” It is the changed 
brain that becomes hereditary ; and the habits accord with the 
state of the brain. Human beings are subjects of the same 
physiological laws as the lower animals. 


Thoughts on Phrenology ; beinga Brirf Dissertation on the Principles and 
Progress, and Tendency of that Science. By J. C. James. London: 
Effingham Wilson. 1836. 18mo, Pp. 58. 


This “ literary first-born” of its author is properly described 
in the name. It is less an exposition of Phrenology per se than 
of the manner in which the author's mind is affected by the sub- 
ject. The style of expression is light and pleasing, and often 
graceful. There is no pretension to profound views or tó no- 
velty of ideas; but the book reads agrecably, and the remarks 
are usually correct and judicious. Many young persons might 
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reap advantage and amusement from perusal of the “ Thoughts.” 
The chief fault is a proneness to overleap difficulties, and to re- 
present every thing as smooth and perfect; a kind of fault which 
ought to be sedulously avoided in every science, and particular- 
ly in Phrenology. For example, it is going rather too far to say, 
that “ the separate state” of each particular phrenological organ 
may be demonstrated by dissection ; that the surface of the brain 
is exactly represented on the outer table of the skull ; that there 
is an “ invariable coincidence of power of faculty and prominence 
of bone ;” and that phrenologists can thereby predict character 
with ‘infallible precision.” Neither should we seek to prevent 
the ill consequences apprehended from an organ being too large, 
by . every exercise of the organ ;” nor attempt to 
improve a small organ, by the “ incessant exercise” of it. Either 
course would tend to injure health, and the means would ulti- 
mately be found to prevent the desired end. Neither, again, can 
our laws be so framed as to make an “ effectual application of 
punishment, by adapting it, in every case, to individual organi- 
sation.” Much might be done in adapting remedial measures to 
individual peculiarities; but while society inflicts punishments, 
the inflictions must be made by general rules. Excepting these 
and a few other instances, where the author substitutes the ideal 
for the real, we are pleased with his little work. 


What is Phrenology? Its Evidence and Principles familiarly considered. 
By Edwin Saunders. 2d edition. London: H. Renshaw. 1835. 18mo, 
Pp. 56. 

The question What is Phrenology ?” one might have su 
posed to be answered by any elementary treatise; but a second edi-. 
tion of Mr Saunders’s ork would imply it to afford a good sale- 
able title. The book itself is passable enough. There are some 
worse, and several better expositions of the science. Errors it cer- 
tainly has, though not very numerous; and they are in a part of 
the work where errors ought not to exist, namely, in describing the 
functions of the organs individually. ‘These errors are not very 
weighty, but should be amended if a third edition happen to be 
called for. They usually arise from referring to one single organ, 
the manifestations of several combined. Thus, cowardice and ti- 
midity are first said to be the § result” of a small development of 
Combativeness. Three pages further, we are more correctly told 
that large Cautiousness produces timidity. We do not see how a 
quality of mind, produced by one organ, can be the result of 
another. Secretiveness, moderately developed, is said to give 
prudence, and, when large, illiberality in communicating informa- 
tion. It has little to do either with prudence or illiberality, un- 
less when it is called into exercise as a means of accomplishing 
these ends. Severity is said to be the characteristic of Firmness. 
The author would have been nearer truth by substituting De- 
structiveness. 
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Cours de Phrénologie. Par F. J. V. Broussais, Membre de “ Institut, 
Professeur ala Faculté de Médecine de Paris, &c. &c. Paris and Lon- 
don: J. B. Baillière, 1836. 8vo. pp. 850. 

Lectures on Phrenology, delivered in 1836, in the University of Paris, by 
M. Broussais, Professor of General Pathology in the Faculty of Me- 
dicine. Reported in the Lancet from 25th June to 17th September 
1836. 


Reports of these lectures were taken down in short-hand, and, 
after being revised by Dr Broussais, have been published in a 
volume. Apparently it was a translation of the same reports which 
appeared during last summer in the “ Lancet.” The attend- 
ance at the lectures was extremely numerous, and the publica- 
tion of them cannot fail to be gratifying to the phrenologists 
both of France and of Britain. We have perisi the reports 
with great pleasure, and shall take an early opportunity of mak- 
ing their contents known to our readers. Dr Broussais throws 
out many original and important suggestions. He says, I 
ean assure you, gentlemen, that I have not taken up the defence 
of Phrenology without long reflection, — without being supported 
by numerous observations in evidence of its truth. I first col- 
lected a large body of facts, and became a partisan of the doc- 
trine when the evidence I possessed became irresistible.” 


The Quarterly Review, No. 113. September 1826. Article VIII. On 
Phrenology. 

Phrenology Vindicated: Being a Reply to the Quarterly Review, Sco With 
Introductory Observatione on Phrenology in general. By Joshua 
Toulmin Smith of Lincoln’s Inn, Esquire, Fe. London: Longman 
and Co. 8vo. 1836. $ 


The Quarterly has performed a great feat in the number for 
September. It has reviewed the fifth edition of Mr Combe's 
“ Outlines of Phrenology,” consisting of 33 pages of 8vo print; 
and because it has not found in these 33 pages a complete expo- 
sition of the whole principles, doctrines, and proofs of the science, 
it bas, with its usual oracular dogmatism and self-complacency, 
arrived at the conclusion that it has overturned the entire fabric 
founded by Dr Gall, and improved by his followers. We in- 
tended in this number to enter into the merits of its arguments ; 
but the great length to which other articles of a more important 
character have extended prevents us from doing so. We should 
have chiefly placed quotations from Mr Combe’s “ Elements” and 
System“ in juxtaposition with the objections stated by the re- 
viewer; and shewn that he needed only to have extended his read- 
ing to have escaped from the difficulties with which—apparently 
much to his own satisfaction—he felt himsclf beset. Mr Smith, 
however, has saved us from the necessity of doing do. He dis- 
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cusses fully the arguments of the reviewer, and answers them in 
some instances, indeed, at greater length, and with more warmth, 
than the objections seem to us to have called for. We recommend 
Mr Smith’s pamphlet to such of our readers as have felt any 
force in the objections of the Reviewer. In our present num- 
ber we have already introduced the author to our readers in a 
review of his work on the Philosophy of the Ancients. He is 
evidently an elegant scholar and amiable philanthropist. He 
has shewn a very considerable acquaintance with Phrenology, 
and a just estimate of its importance. We therefore hail him 
with much pleasure as a valuable auxiliary in its cause. 


Selections from the Phrenological Journal: Comprising forty Articles in 
the first five volumes. Chiefly by George Combe, James Simpson, and 
Dr Andrew Combe. Edited by Robert Cox. Maclachlan & Stewart, 
and John Anderson jun., Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Lon- 
don. 12mo, pp. 360. 18360. 


The contents of this volume are of a miscellaneous nature. 
Each paper has been carefully revised, and in most instances the 
name of the author is now published. ‘In making the se- 
lection, the editor has endeavoured so to diversify the subjects 
treated of, as to shew, in a forcible manner, the extensive appli- 
cations of which Phrenology is susceptible to human affairs.” 
Among the articles reprinted are papers by Mr Combe on the 
Scolding of Juries, the Application uf Phrenology to Criticism in 
the fine Arts, Glasgow Bridewell, the Study of Logic and Moral 
Philosophy, the Advantages of Education, &c.; by Mr Simp- 
son, on Ventriloquism, Spectral Illusions, Juvenile Acting, Elo- 
quence, Dancing, Armorial Mottos, Mr Wood's School, and 
the Characters of Voltaire and Cromwell ; and by Dr Combe, on 
the Temperaments, the Causes and Cure of Stammering, the 
Seat and Nature of Hypochondriasis, and the question, Does 
Phrenology afford a satisfactory explanation of the Moral and 
Intellectual Faculties of Man ? 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Epinsurcu.—Mr Combe is this winter lecturing on Phrenology to 
1 class of Medical Students, in Dr Mackintosh’s Medical School, Argyle 

quare. 

The following office-bearers of the Edinburgh Etbical Society for the 
Study and Practical Application of Phrenology, were elected on 18th No- 
vember:—W. B. Hodgson, and John Mackenzie, President: ; Andrew Brash, 
Secretary; Thomas Moffatt, Treasurer; George Cruikshank, Librarian; Alex» 
ander ireland, William Brown, William Nichol, Dr Abram Cox, and Sidney 
Smith, Councillors. The papers read during the last two Sessions are the 
following :—Nov. 13. 1835. Mr Brash read Observations on the Classifica- 
tion of the Mental Faculties, and Mr R. Cox read Objections to Dr Spurz- 
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heim’s Classification and Nomenclature.—Nov. 20. Mr R. Cox read Ob- 
servations on Concentrativeness, and also two Essays on that Faculty, one 
anonymous, and the other by Mr William Han jun., Somersetshire.— 
Nov. 27. Mr Smith read an Analysis of the Character of à Gentleman, as 
inferred by him from a cast of his head, now exhibited to the Society; to- 
ther with a sketch of the gentleman's character, written by one of his 
intimate friends. The two were found to correspond in a remarkable man- 
ner.—Dec. 4. Mr Deseret read an Essay on the Observing and Reflectin, 
Faculties.— Dec. 11. The Society spent this evening in discussing a case o 
Derangement of Acquisitiveness and other faculties, recorded in the 45th 
Number of the Phrenological Journal.—Dec. 18 The Secretary read Case 
of a Lunatic in the Montrose Lunatic Asylum, by Mr W. A. F. Browne. 
Mr R. Cox read an Essay on the Distinction between Power, Action, and 
Activity of Mind.—Jan. 8. 1836. The Secretary read Answers by Mr W. 
A. F. Browne to objections urged by some of the members to bis conclusions 
in the case read at meeting. Mr Smith stated his views regarding the 
Faculty of Alimentiveness, which led to considerable discussion.—Jan. 15. 
The Secretary read a paper by Mr Hewett C. Watson of Ditton Marsh, 
Middlesex, on the use of the ble Brain. Mr Smith stated some ideas 
that had occurred to him regarding the elementary nature of Destructiveness; 


which, he s might bly be the desire of e The Secretary 
mentioned that he had applied to the trustees of the late W. R. Henderson, 
Esg. for a gift to the Society of a number of casts bel to them; which 
had aecordingly been presented, under certain conditions. The thanks of the 


Society were unanimously voted to the Trustees for their valuable donation. 
an. 22. Mr R. Cox read Cases of Change of Character in consequence 
of Injuries of the Head.—Jan. 29. Mr Brash read an Essay maintaining 
the inconsistency of Immaterialism with Phrenology—Feb. & and 12. The 
Secretary read Cases of Fanaticism, by Mr W. A. F. Browne.—Feb. 19. 
‘The Secretary read Case of a Lunatic in Montrose, whose dispositions had 
been inferred by the Dunfermline Avene cat Society from a cast sent 
them by Mr W. A. F. Browne. Mr Smith made some Remarks on the 
Cerebral Development of H Feb. 26. Mr Hunter read Observa- 
tions on the Views ex in Mr Combe's Constitution of Man, ch. v. 
sect. 3, respecting the Hflects of Machinery on the Condition of the Peo- 
le. March 4. Mr R. Cox read an Essay on a Law of Action of Benevo- 
ce.—March 1). Mr Hunter read an extract from Dr Caldwell's * Phre- 
nology Vindicated,” relative to the Brains of the Lower Animals, which was 
discussed by the members present.—March 25. Mr Hunter, at the Society's 
request, read again his Observations on Mr Combe's Constitution of Man.— 
May 13. Mr R. Cox read a Correspondence between him and Mr John 
Grattan of Belfast, respecting the skulls and dispositions of Charles and 
Agnes Clarke, executed several years ago at Downpatrick, for murder. The 
inferences from the casts were found to be correct.—May 20. Mr Smith 
made some Observations on the Intellectual Faculties and their Classification, 
which led to considerable discussion.—June 3. Mr Brown read an Essay on 
the means of stating Cerebral Development, and exhibited a new Craniome- 
ter which he had invented, whereby certain measurements may be more ac- 
curately made than with Calli une 10. Mr Smith read on Essay on 
the Function of the Organ of Conscientiousness:—June 17. Mr Brash read 
a paper on Individuality —June 24. Mr R. Cox read Observations on the 
same faculty.—July 1. Mr R. Cox read a View of the Present State of 
Knowledge respecting the organ of Alimentlveness —July 8. Mr Hunter 
read an Essay on Individuality.—July 13. Mr Hodgson read an Essay on 
Academical Education, in which he argued for the establishment of a special 
Chair of Phrenology in the Universities July 22. The Secretary Ob- 
servations by Dr Caldwell on the Capacity of tbe Negroes for Civilization 
as compared . with the white races, which were discussed by the meeting.— 
July.29. Mr Brash read an Essay on Eventuality. 


AsERDEEN.—in September last Mr Combe received an invitation from 
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200 of the inhabitants of Aberdeen to deliver a course of lectures on Phreno: 
logy in that city in October. The lectures were accordingly given by Mr C., 
and the audience increased to 300. They were delivered in the Theatre. 
Royal; the ticket for the boxes or pit 10s. 6d., and for the gallery 5s. 
‘Two-thirds of the audience belonged to the higher class. From all that we 
can learn,” says the Aberdeen Herald, both publicly and privately, the lec- 
tures have excited a general feeling highly favourable not only to the able 
lecturer, but also to the science of which he is the great apostle.” No lec- 
turer ever visited Aberdeen who created so much interest, whose audiences 
were more numerous or attentive, or who left behind him a greater number 
of admirers.” Mr Combe delivered an extra lecture on education, the pro- 
ceeds of which were devoted to the purchase of caste and books for a Phre- 
nological Society about to be formed in Aberdeen. 


Exoin.—We learn from the ` Elgin Courant of 4th November, that Mr 
Teir, pustie lecturer on science, had just finished a course of Phrenology, de- 
livered in the Assembly Rooms of that town. 7 


GLascow PnRENOLOOIcAL Society, Session 1835-6.—Oct. 15. Dr Max- 
well read an essay “on variety in cerebral development, its causes, its effects 
upon the cranium, and its connexion with what are called the convolutions 
of the brain.” Oct. 28, Dr Weir brought under the notice of the Society two 
cases in which the natural talents aad dispositions had been inferred from 
cerebral development.—Nov. 1}. Mr M‘William read i>a paper on the diffi- 
culties of Practical Phrenology—Nov. 25. Mr Cassils a paper in which 
he accounted phrenologically for the cause of the diversity of opinion which 
prevails on political matters — Dec. 9. Dr Maxwell read a paper in which he 
su ed a plan for taking developments rapidly and correctly.—Dec. 23. Mr 
Liddell having constructed the machine suggested by Dr Maxwell in his 
essay, the Society spent the evening in making experiments therewith ; the 
result of which shewed that its accuracy could not be depended upon.—Jen. 
13. Mr Cunliff read a paper in which he endeavoured to trace the cause of 
the slow progress which morality has hitherto made, and continues to make, 
to the ignorance of the laws which regulate the activity of the moral faculties. 
Dan. 27. Mr Rettie introduced to the Society a boy of marked character. 
The members having noted his developments, gave their opinions as to hie 
probable manifestations. Their inferences were declared to be substantially 
correct by Mr Rettie, who is well acquainted with his character.—Feb. 10. 
The Society spent the evening in conversation on subjects connected with 
Phrenology and its progress.—Feb. 24. Mr Cunliff read an essay on the 
Function of the organ of Hope.—March 9. Dr Hunter read an essay entitled 
“ Anatomical Arguments for Phrenology.”—-March 23. Dr Weir read an es- 
say on “ The phrezological nomenclature, particularly on a new term for De- 
oe -Apri 27. Dr Maxwell read a paper “On the cha of 
structure that shall take place from the full adoption of Phrenol prin- 
ciples, and their effects upon diseases of the mind. May 11. Mr Goyder 
read a paper on the abuses of Acquisitiveness.—May 25. Mr Dorsey read an 
essay on the application of Phrenology to Education.— The Society has com- 
monced its sittings for the present winter, with every prospect of an animated 

on. 


Fonrar.—We have been gratified by perusing the“ First Annual Report 
of the Council of the Forfar Phrenological Society,” with a printed copy of 
which we have been favoured. The members seem to have pursued their 
studies with great activity. We extract a portion of the Report. In re- 
viewing, agreeably to the constitution of the Society, the proceedings of the 
Session just ended, it may be proper to mention, that the Society was insti- 
tuted on 20th November 1835,—that it reckoned at its commencement six- 
teen members,—and that the number has gradually augmented to forty-seven. 
The contributions were fixed at very moderate rates, so as to exclude no one 
from the benefits of the Institution ; but notwithstanding of this, and chiefly 
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in consequence of what in the circumstances may be properly termed a nu- 
merous enrolment of members, considerable progress thas been made in the 
formation of a Library and of a Museum of casts and crania; and these im- 
portant objects will of course continue to demand a large share of the Society's 
attention. In the furtherance of them, the Society has been much indebted to 
Robert Cox, Esq. of Edinburgh, and W. A. F. Browne, Esq. of Montrose, 
for their advice and assistance, and to Lord Douglas Gordon Hallyburton, 
for a donation of very interesting Busts. Amongst other benefactors, the 
thanks of the Society are especially due to the Magistrates and Town Coun- 
cil of Forfar, for the use of the Council Chamber as a place of meeting, which 
was granted with a liberality highly creditable to their judgment, and to 
their independence of those prejudices which still too much prevail Durin 
the Session the discussions at the meetings were well sustained. Original 
Essays and Lectures were brought forward by the members in rapid succes- 
sion, and, not only were the lar days of meeting provided for, but various 
additional meetings were held, at which discourses were read. It is proper 
to exhibit a list of the subjects of discussion.—1835, December 17. Dr Mur- 
ray; On the Osteolugy of the Cranium, illustrated by skulls and reparate 
bones.—December 24. Mr Allan; On the Anatomy of the Brain, with a dis- 
section 1836, January 14. Mr Barclay ; On the Domestic Group of Pro- 
pensities.January 28. Mr Bouchard; On Destructiveness and Combative- 
ness.—February 11. Mr Moffat; On Benevolence and Conscientiousness.—- 
February 25. Mr Webster; On Veneration, Hope, and Wunder.— March 3. 
Mr Bouchard; On the Cranium of H executed for Murder.—March 
10, Mr Ogilvy ; Oo Comparison and Causality.—March 24. Mr A. Fyfe; 
On Self-esteem, Love of Approbation, and Cautiousness—March 31. Mr 
Robb ; Objections to Phrenology, as liable to the charges of Novelty, Empi- 
ricism, Fatalism, Materialism, non-accountability of Mankind, degradation 
of man to the level of the brutes, delusive prognostication, vagueness, and 
want of evidence—April7. Mr Edwards; On Ideality and Wit.—April 21. 
Mr Hunter: Defence of Phrenology against Mr Rubb’s Objections April 
28. Mr Rodger; On Ideality, Wonder, and Wit-—May 12. Mr Hender- 
son; On the modes of activity of the Faculties. May 24. Mr Moffat; On 
Locality.—June 3. Dr Murray; Objections to some of the functions as- 
cribed to Locality—Mesers Hunter, Ogilvy and Moffat; Answers to these 
Objections.—On each of the occasions enumerated, a genera) discussion, 
more or lesa animated, succeeded the reading of the discourse, and numerous 
examinations of crania and busts were resorted to in illustration ; nor is it too 
much to say, that many valuable observations were elicited, and much addi- 
tional zest and vigour given to the debates. ‘The result has been similar to 
what has elsewhere taken place. I' hose who had only for the first time turned 
their attention to the subject, were surprised at the discovery of truths equall: 
novel and important: those who had previously studied the science and 
mitted its truth, had their conviction confirmed and established ;—and those 
who had furmerly doubted or disbelieved, had their doubts and unbelief re- 
moved. In the words of the poet, some ‘who came to scoff re ed to 

ray ;° and, it is only proper to add, that the intelligent gentleman who brought 
border, ao forcibly, the long array of objections to the science, frankly ad- 
mitted that although the marshalling and urging of these objections might 
have created doubts in his mind, these doubts were in the end completely 
dissi ” 

‘The report goes on to mention the lectures by Mr W. A. F. Browne, of 
which a notice was inserted in our last Number; and three lectures by Mr 
Dorsey, chiefly on his plan of education (based on phrenological principles) 
in the English class at the High School of Giasgow. Mr Dorsey was in- 
vited to lecture by the magistrates, on a representation by the Society. 

The annual general meeting of the Society was held on 3d November : 
when office-bearers for the ensuing year were elected, and the following ho- 
norary members were enrolled, viz.: The Right Hon. Lord Douglas Gordon 
Hallyburton, M. P., Mr Sheriff L’Amy, Messrs George Combe and Robert 
Cox of Edinburgh, Mr W. A. F. Browne of Montrose, and Mr Dorsey of 
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Glasgow. After the business of the meeting was concluded, upwards of fort 
of the members sat down to an excellent dinner in Ross's Iun,— Mr Hunter. 
‘President of the Society, in the chair Mr Barclay, croupier. In a succession of 
speeches, which are fully reported in the Montrose Review of 11th November, 
the following toasts were proposed: “ Prosperity to the Institution,” and 
4 The Memory of Drs Gali and Spurzheim,” by Mr Hunter; Mr Geo 
Combe,” by Mr Barclay; “ The Office-bearers of the Society,” by Mr Wil- 
liam Whyte ; Mr Sheriff L’Amy,” by Mr Carnaby ; Mr Robert Cox,” 
by Mr Paul; “ Mr W. A. F. Browne,” by Mr Ogilvy: “Dr Elliotson, and 

e Pbrenologists of London,” by Dr Murray; Dr Caldwell of the Tran- 
sylvania University,” by Mr Charles Rodger; Dr Andrew Combe,” by 
Mr J. F. Allan; Dr Vimont of Paris,” by Mr A. F. Fyffe; „The uni- 
versal ascendancy of Truth,” by Mr Henderson; “The teachers of youth, 
members of the Society,” by Mr Whyte; “ Dr Welsh, and the clergymen 
who have embraced Phrenology,” by Mr Robb; “ Mr Dorsey of Glasgow,” 
by Mr Haldane; “ The Magistrates and Town-Council of Forfar,” who had 
accommodated the Society with the use of the council-chamber for their meet. 
ings, by Mr Barclay ; “ Lord Brougham, in connexion with Mechanics’ In- 

tutes,” by Bailie (now Provost) Lowson; “ Mr Ferguson of Raith, M. P.” 
by Mr ger; “Sir George Mackenzie,“ by Mr Webster; „Mr Simpson 
of Edinburgh,” by Mr Bouchard; “ Dr Dick of Broughty Ferry, another 
eminent writer on education,” by Mr Charles Young ; “ Dr James Johnson 
of London,” by Mr Edward, surgeon; “ Dr Otto of Co n,” by Mr 
Booth, surgeon; “ Mr and Mrs Aitken,” lecturers on phrenology, by Mr 
William Smith; “ The Memory of Mr Henderson, younger of Warris- 
ton,” by Mr Jobn Cooper. Many other tuasts and sentiments,” rays the 
Montrose Review, ‘* were given, and in the course of the evening the com- 
pany was enlivened by many excellent songs. The toasts were followed 
with appropriate tunes by Allan and bis band. On the whole, we never have 
had occasion to notice a more intellectual and harmonious meeting.” 


CaRLISLE.—Mr Fife of Newcastle, delivered, on Thursday evening last, 
to the members of the Mechanics’ Institute, a very interesting lecture on the 
science of Phrenology. His remarks were listened to with great attention 
by a numerous and highly respectable audience; and it is but justice to say, 
that his defence of this theory of the mind from the many objections that have 
been raised against it, was masterly and complete. Mr Fifedid not enter into 
any of the details, but confined himself merely to an explanation of the lead- 
ing principles of Phrenology. ‘These principles it was shewn have been ac- 
knowledged by all physiologists -from the days of Aristotle down to the pre- 
sent time, and are alike consistent with science and religion, and form the on- 
ly rational mode of accounting for the many complicated phenomena of the 
mind, and its mysterious connection with matter.— Carlisle Journal, 15th Oct. 
1836. 


Dark. -A Phrenological Society was formed here in October. It started 
with twelve members, among whom are those able supporters of the cause, 
oe and Cowan. T Combe has received an invitation to lecture in 
Ba 


SOUTHAMPTON LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC Institutron.—On Tuesday 
evening a lecture was delivered by Mr J. R. Stebbing, on the Physiology of 
the Temperaments in connection with Phrenology, principally exhibiting 
their divisions and combinations, and the importance of taking their influence 
on cerebral organization into account in every case. In introducing the sub- 
Jeet. the lecturer called the attention of the audience to the vague and unfair 
manner in which some writers attacked the science of Phrenology, and read 
from a work just published, Meryon’s Constitution of Man, p. 200, an asser- 
tion “ that the Phrenologist tells us that there is nothing in temperaments,” 
an assertion and judgment respecting Phrenology which the lecturer observed 
must have been made without a perusal of the works of either Spurzheim or 
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Combe, the only authors who have given to the world what may be consider- 
ed text-books of Phrenology, which flatly contradict the objector, by specifi- 
cally urging the importance of the temperaments in connection with organi- 
zation. e referred to Combe’s System, p. 32, and Spurzheim’s Characters, 
p. 16, who also gives a exhibiting the four temperaments. It was an- 
nounced that on Tuesday evening next Mr Buller would continue his lec- 
tures on Egypt.— Hampshire Advertiser, 15th Oct. 1836. 


Newcastxx.—On Thursday the 6th of October the first anniversary 
meeting of the Phrenological Society of Newcastle was held, T. M. Greenbow, 
Enq. in the chair. The Secretary, Mr W. Cargill, gave a report of the pro- 

ings of the pest year, which were, inter alia, two lectures on Phrenology 
by Mr Fife, a paper by Mr Rankin on the Doctrines of Helvetius, and one 
by the Secretary on the ‘ Education of the Moral Feelings” There were 
only two busts added to the collection during the year ; one of Pallet the mur- 
derer, whose organization had before been described, and the other an elegant 
bust of Sterne, the coincidence of which with the character of that author, as 
exhibited in his writings and life, Mr 2 praise to take an early op- 
tt of shewing. then gave a of what had been done in E 


and France b renologiets du the past and present year. 8 
Dumoutier of eee j Pie ? 


of a Phrenological Society in Newcastle,— that he considered Phrenology emi- 
nently calculated to pomote the moral and political welfare of — 


ing, which was done. After some conversation on different subjects connect- 

with the Society, Mr Cargill ted casts from the heads of the French 
criminals Lacensire, Avril, and Fieschi, 1 the developments of the 
two former, and giving an account of their history, character, and unfortunate 
end. He contrasted endowment of Intellect and Ideality of Lace- 
naire with the miserable development of the same regions in the heads of Avril 
and other criminals; pointing attention, at the same time, to the great amount 
of these qualities actually manifested by this extraordinary criminal, who 
thus far differed from persons who are usually convicted of babitual crime. 
The moral was proved to be of very small size, while the animal por- 
tion presented an extraordinary volume. The development altogether was 
high 9 illustrative of the truth of Phrenology, and harmonised exactly with 
the dispositions exhibited by Lacenaire from his infancy. Mr C. concluded 
by declaring his intention to read a short paper at the next meeting on the 
development and character of Fieschi. 

In addition to this Society there is another Phrenological Society in New- 
castle, which was established about the same time, in connexion with the Li- 
terary, Scientific, and Mechanics’ Institution, and bas since continued tv have 
monthly meetin; In June last the number of members was forty-one— 
four of them ntlemen. The Society possesses a collection of casts 
and skulls, purchased by subscription. We learn that the meetings are well 
attended. 


In consequence of a requisition signed by forty of the most respectable of the 
inhabitants Mr Sim on delivered pet of Tight lectures in Newcastle on 
Mental, Moral, and Educational Philosophy, in the two first weeks of No- 
vember, to a numerous and constantly increasing audience. The lectures 
produced a strong sensation, which among other indications shewed itself in 

Ir Simpson being honoured with a dinner, at which a number of the first 
characters of Newcastle were present. Mr Sim concluded at Newcastle 
an extensive educational tour, in his way heck from the Meeting in August 
of the British Association at Bristol When there, be explained, at the re. 
quest ofa number l ibe wembe of the ee his educational views 
to a large assem : in acceptance of numerously signed requisitions, 
be delivered a short course of lectures at Leam Coventry, Derby, and 
Worcester. On bis way to Newcastle he delivered, by request, one lecture 
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at Birmingham, where a resolution was passed that Mr S. be requested to re: 
turn and deliver an entire course, as soon as convenient for him. To this he 
willingly pledged himself, as he has done to several other large towns. At 
the different p where Mr 8. lectured, he was received in tbe most flatter- 
ing manner; found a numerous committee acting for bim, with all a 

ments made ; and experienced every where the kindest hospitality. Finally, 
and most important, in each place where he delivered a course, he had the sa- 
tisfaction to be present at a meeting of influential persons, preparatory to 
calling a general meeting of the inhabitants to form a Society for promoting 
education, on the principles which he had expounded. We rejoice in these 
signs of the times. It requires a zealous viva voce expositor—one, like Mr 
Simpson, of ready, lively, and unflagging speech—to rouse the public, im- 
mersed as they are in antiquated prejudices, to the novel views which are des- 
tinued to produce so great a change in the moral world,—and that by demon- 
strating that, as opposed to the world of selfishness, there is a real every-day 
moral world, in which it is man’s best interest to live. This was felt to be 
very new, but not leas to be undoubtedly true. In none of his lectures, we 
are informed, was Mr 8. more effective than in that in which he demonstrated 
that while honesty is good policy, benevolence must be superadded before 
man can be happy, either bere or hereafter. We applaud Mr Simpson's re- 
solution to visit the la towns which are sufficiently awakened to the ne- 
cessity of sound principles in education to invite him. In our opinion, the 
views which he promulgates are eminently calculated to promote the welfare 
of mankind ; and we consider that, in diffusing them extensively, be is con- 


ferring an important benefit on bis country. 


Portsmouth PuRENOLOGICAL Socizety.—During last winter session, the 
evenings for lectures were all occupied, and frequently the lectures were at- 
tended by crowded audiences, The session was commenced by an introductory 
lecture from Dr Scott of Haslar, “ On the growth of bone, referring more parti- 
cularly to the foetal skull, and its formation from birth to puberty.” The fol- 
lowing six evenings were occupied by the Secretary, Dr Engledue, with ele- 
mentary lectures on Phrenology, which he means to extend during the next 
session. Two evenings were filled up by Mr Barnard; one with a paper on 
Ideality, the other by a paper entitled Some observations on the human 
mind, with remarks on Phrenology.” Mr Tichborne occupied ten evenings 
with lectures on Phrenology, embracing an analysis of the faculties, a review 
of all the objections brought against the science, and a demonstration that 
twenty-seven of the phrenological faculties are admitted,by the most eminent 
British metaphysicians. The Society also met several times for private dis- 
cussion, We are pleased to learn that one of the members, the master of the 
Buffalo, which lately sailed for New Zealand, has promised not to overlook 
opportunities of procuring skulls. Masters and surgeons of ships have much 
in their power to benefit science in this way. 


Wincuester Mecuanics’ Institute, Nov. 9.—Mr Stebbing of South- 
ampton delivered a most able lecture this evening, On the Science of 
Phrenology.” He appeared to convey a large portion of his enthusiasm to 
his audience, whose marks of approbation were very frequent and very cor- 
dial. In conclusion, Mr S. stated his intention of delivering a further lec- 
ture upon the same subject, on Wednesday evening, the instant, when 
he would be happy to meet any objections to the science.—Salisbury Herald, 


12th Nov. 1836. 


Sır G. S. MACKENZIE'S APPLICATION To Lonp GLENELG—TIn February 
last Sir George Mackenzie sent to the Right Honourable Lord Glenelg, 
Secretary for the Colonies, a representation of the evils which arise from the 
indiscriminate transportation of criminals to New South Wales, without re- 
gard to their dangerous qualities, whereby the lives and property of the 
settlers are endangered. Sir George submitted to his Lordship that the his. 
tory and character of each convict should be inquired into, and the best se- 
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lected for the colony, and the worst kept for discipline at home; and that 
there ought to be an officer qualified to investigate the history of convicts, 
and to select them on phrenological principles. In order to satisfy Lord 
Glenelg that Phrenology was capable of furnishing valuable assistance in dis- 
criminating the dispositions of criminals, Sir George made the following pro- 
posal :—“ Let your Lordship direct inquiry to be made into the circumstan- 
ces which brought a given number of convicts to trial and punishment, and 
if possible let so much of their previous history as can be got at, be stated. 
Sup the number to be tifty. Let these be numbered, and their bistory, 
trial, and crimes inserted in a catalogue—of course I trust that this shall 
as correctly done as possible, and in strict good faith. Let this catalogue be 
laid aside. On being informed that this has been done, I will go to London, 
and take with me an experienced phrenologist. Let the convicts be brought 
to us one by one, and we will make a catalogue of our own in the same order, 
and in it we will enter what we deem the characters of the individuals to be, 
and what were the crimes they probably had committed ; and likewise, we will 
state, in particular cases, what employment, or at least the nature of the em- 
loyment, they had probabi been engaged in, and that in which they are 
fra to be useful. The only information we will desire is, whether the in- 
dividual has or has not been educated. We will examine the individuals in 
the presence of whom your Lordship pleases. When our catalogue shall be 
completed, we will then request a meeting with your Lordsbip and such 
friends as you may wish 55 be 11 and that the catalogues szall be pub- 
y compared ; reserving only this, that if any discrepancy ofimportance 
shall appear, we shall be permitted to question the subject, 2 to 8 in- 
quiry into the case ourselves, attended by those who made the previous in- 
quiry. The result of such an experiment as this, will, I venture to predict, 
satisfy your Lordship that means do exist for the selection of convicts for the 
Colonies, and for their classification for treatment. I refer your Lordship to 
the fact of my friend Mr Combe having actually done what is here proposed, 
at Newcastle, in October 1835, as narrated in the Phren Journal, 
No, 46, page 524, of which a copy accompanies this communication. If I can 
prevail on you to make this experiment, I shall ever feel deeply grateful, and 
your Lordship will gain the gratitude of all truly wise patriots, and lay the 
foundation of a benefit to your country such as no ruler has yet conferred 
either for effect or extent.” Sir George afterwards transmitted to Lord 
Glenelg a great number of testimonials, collected from eminent phrenologists 
throughout the United Kingdom (and which are printed in the appendix to 
the 4th edition of Mr Combe's System of Phrenology), assuring his Lordship 
that the science might be applied in this 11 with si advantage. ‘The 
matter was considered by Lord Glenelg to fall within the province of the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department, to whom Sir George was referred. The 
Representation and Testimonials were accordingly sent by Sir George to 
Lord John Russell, who immediately intimated that he would attend to the 
subject as soon as be could find an opportunity of doing so. ‘This was in 
the end of June, and no farther communication bas been received from bis 
Lordship. 


Tastes or TRE SKULL.—“ A comparison of the external and internal 
surfaces of the cranium establishes the fact, that there is a general correspon- 
dence of the two, as far ae regards those parts which are in contact with the 
periphery of the brain. But, between the several divisions of that organ, 
there are developed on the inside ot the skull very large ribs and processes 
which destroy the particular correspondence of the two surfaces, Neverthe- 
lers, this does not im our ability to deduce the internal capacity of the 
cranium from an examination of its exterior; since the diploe between the two 
plates in the spaces intermediate to these ribs seldom varies more than one 
or two lines in its thickness.” —Cyclopadia of Anatomy and Physiology, edited 
by Professor Todd; article Caanium. 


Cvaious case or Ixsanity.—A member of the University of Oxford, 
fancying himself dead, laid himself down on his bed, waiting tu hear the bell 
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toll on the occasion, which not being done, he became extremely enraged at 
this want of decency, got up, ran into the church, and n to toll it bim- 
self. Some one strongly u to him the fully and absurdity of a man toll- 
ing his own ing-be e was 20 forcibly struck with the justness of the 
observation, that he returned to his own house mente sana.— Marshal's Mor- 


bid Anatomy af the Brain, p. 275. 


ADVANTAGES or PorswoLtocy.—Mr Saunders, in his little work called 
“ What is Phrenology ?” has the following passige “* Phrenology boasts this 
great superiority over physiognomy—that while the latter discovers only 
what a man is, the former tells him what he may become. While physiognomy 
declares only something of his character, already modified by circumstances 
and altered by imitation, phreno predicts what his powers would be if 
submitted to a proper regimen and duly exercised, and points out the nature 
of the education necessary for their plenary development. ‘There are no 
cases in which the application of phrenological principles has yet appeared to 
better advantage than in the treatment of mental aberrations. No more eatis- 
factory proof of this could be referred to than the extraordinary success of the 
experionent at the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum. Regarding the brain not as an 
entire organized mass, but as an assemblage of organs, some of which may 
come intoa morbid condition while the rest may remain comparatively healthy, 
the course pursued at that institution has been by kindness, and engaging 
the attention of the patient, to exercise those organa which are sound, 2 by 
diminishing the action of those which are in a ed state, to restore them 
to the healthy performance of their functions. And the success which bas at- 
tended the experiment stands without precedent in the annals of insanity.” 


Szwse or Tovcu.—Iord Brougham seems to have adopted the views er- 
ounded by Mr Simpson in our 43d Number, in so far as they relate tu the 
t that two senses have hitherto been mistaken for one. In a note on page 
III. of his Discourse of Natural Theology, his Lordship says :— The common 
classification uf the senses which makes the touch comprehend the sense of 
heat and cold, is here adopted; though, certainly, there seems almost as little 
reason for ranging thie under touch, as for ranging sight, emell, hearing, and 
taste, under the same head.” ' 


Fair Concents.—In most families in England where music is taught, 
it is the custom for every individual, male and female, to receive instructions 
on the piano, and each practises in separate rooms, or, at least, at different 
times. If, instead of one were to learn the harp, another the piano, a 
third the violin, and the rest the tenor, violincello, flute, &c., what delightful 
concerts might take place within the family circle, and far greater pleasure 
would fall to the share of both performers and listeners from these domestic 
concerts, than where each takes his solitary practice, to the great annoyance, 
perhaps, of all the rest. ‘There is probably nothing more prejudicial to the 
“ divine art“ in England, than the prevailing custom of learning only the 
piano—and that but indifferently. If the organ and organ-music had the at- 
tention paid to them which they deserve, great improvement might reason- 
ably be expected.—The Analyst, No. XLV. 


Conrucivs.—Our attention has been directed to a passage in Gutzlaff’s 
History of China, containing an allusion to the head of the famous Chinese 
moralist. His mother, Yen-she,” says the historian, “ bestowed upon bim 
the name of E-kew, (hilleck), for the crown of his head was a little elevated.” 
Vol. i. p. 188. This would seem to indicate a great development of the ore 
gans of Veneration. * He was a man,” it is added p. 191, “ of very coma 
manding aspect, tall and well-proportioned; in his manners very decorous, 
kind to his inferiors, and temperate in bis babits; so that his disciples by his 
sole lonk were inspired with reverence.” 


Conrous TRIAL CONNECTED wiru Parenotocy.—An action has been 
commenced against a Paris paper, the Messager des Chambres, which is ac- 
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cused of defamation on the following singular ground :—It appears that on 
the 28th of August last the Messager gave a report of a meeting of the Pbre- 
nolcgical Society of Paris, at which M. Gaubert gave an account of an exa- 
mination made upon the skull of a widow lady, named Cheron, who had been 
murdered. The Messager stated, that “the characteristic and prevailing 
ruling passions of the lady were cunning, and a love of money. The cor- 
rectness of this opinion astonished every one, because it was afterwards as- 
certained that she was a very covetous woman, and madea great deal of mone 
by usury. Indeed it was the knowledge of her excessive love of money whic 
led to the idea of having her skull examined.” The Messager entered into 
other details connected with the phrenological inductions to which the exa- 
mination of the skull had led ; inductions which, it said, were anything but 
flattering to the deceased. The suit is' preferred by three relations of the de- 
ceased, who allege that the Messager has attacked the honour and the repu- 
tation of her family by a pretended sclentific dissertation upon her skull, 
which must have come into the possession of those who examined it by means 
not within their knowledge. Dr Gaubert is accused of a false report upon 
the subject, and the Messager of adopting it. The trial is expected to give 
rise to some laughable disclosures.—Paris paper. 


APPLICATION oF ParexoLtooy To RELIGION Dr Epps, in the second 
edition of his “ Internal Evidences of Christianity, dedu from Phreno · 
logy,” lately published, makes the following remarks on an objection which is 
sometimes urged, by persons ignorant of the evidences of Phrenology, against 
its application to matters of history, government, literature, religion. 
“ They think it wrong, that a science, according to them not yet established, 
should be applied to these subjects. In order to obviate this objection, and 
to remove the apprehensions of some at the following employment of this 
acience in relation to Christianity, the truth must be stated, that its princi. 

les rest upon no other foundation than the solid rock of observation. These 
ve been accumulating for years, and will continue to accumulate till the 
human mind has for ever ceased its functions; a period when neither Phreno- 
logy nor any other human science will any longer be applicable. If, then, we 
were to delay the application of the prines of Phrenology till the might 
structure be completely reared, we should delay till the end of Lime ; for, ti 
that period, the science will be receiving accessions. Indeed, the applications 
serve to build the fabric quicker by enabling its arcbitects to bring supplies 
from every quarry out of which the buman mind bas worked materials; and 
the readiness and the neatness with which the matters collected help tojform 
the fabric, show that the principles of the science agree with those of nature, 
and its professors to be skilful master builders. Yet some people would have 
the Phrenologists delay. These persons, however, do not argue thus with 
respect to other sciences. Chemistry, the present system is referred to, has 
been established but a few years, and yet who refrains from applying it ? and 
who objects to the application? No one ; indeed, the man would be reckon- 
ed a fool who should say to a chemist, ‘ Your science, sir, is not established ; 
‘ou must not apply it to the illustration of chemical phenomena.” The ob- 
jection, chat Phrenology is applied too far and in too many ways, is often 
made in a very angry spirit. People might as well be angry, that out of 
twenty-six al habet irai letters, many thousand words are made : or that, from 
seven notes of the gamut, such a countless number of sounds should be worked,” 


Errect or DISTURBANCE or THE NERVOUS SYOTEM ON INTELLECTUAL 
Acurrurss.—- When Lord Sunderland was at the Hague, he contracted a 
intimacy with Mr (suthor of the History of Great 

Basin) as they were both remarkable chess playera Whenever his Lord- 
ship was at leisure, he either drove to Cunni es lodgings, which were at 
some distance, or sent his carriage for him. After playing for a course of time, 
Lord Sunderland discovered that be who was jolted in the carriage before they 
sat down, was alwaye sure to lose every game; for which reason be 0 over 
going to Cunningham 's, but always sent for him, and always beat him, to his 
no small astonishment, as he was conscious that he understood the game as well 
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as his adversary. At iast, when he was very much out of humour, Lord Sun- 
derland told him the trick, and Cunningham insisted that they should drive 
to one another's lodgings alternately, which confirmed his Lordship’s observa- 
tion, and restored Cunningham to his former level; for, from that time, they 
won and lost alternately. This fact, which appears not at all incredible, for 
the streets of the Hague were not, in the last century, so smooth as those of 
London are at present, proves how nicely the capacities, of Sunderland and 
Cunningham were balanced against each other; but it is more curious and 
interesting on another account—it shews the intimate connection between our 
corporeal frame and the faculty of thinking.— Thomson's Introduotion to his 
Translation of Cunningham's History of Great Britain. 


In last number, we quoted from Mr Watson's “ Statistics of Phrenology,” 
the following hint to the conductors of this Journal: “ Let them call on the 
regular subscribers to their Journal to send such objections and su ions 
as seem called for [to remedy the defects in the iodé of conducting it}, free 
of expense, legibly written, and limited to the compass of a common letter- 
sheet. Let these be compared, and let due attention be paid to the opinions 
most numerously,supported.” We invited subscribers to favour us with such 
communications accordingly, and prumised to give them due attention. Onl 
three have been recelved—two entirely approving of the manner in whic 
the Journal is conducted, and the third, from Mr Watson himself, su; ting 
that our matter should be divided into heads, one or more of which might be 
omitted whenever there was a deficiency of materials for it. The heads, he 
suggests, might be :—1. Original Papers; 2. Reviews; 3. Short Notices of 
new Works; 4. Short Communications; 5. Intelligence or Miscellanies. Mr 
Watson's suggestions are good, and we mean to adopt them to a considerable 
extent. A complete separation of the original papers from reviews would be 
productive of less advantage to our ers t inconvenience to us, and 
therefore we intend to mingle them as hitherto. In this Number, however, 
we have established heads for “ Short Communications,” and “ Short No- 
tices of Books,” in addition to the. Miscellaneous Notices” which have al- 
ways been given. We shall continue these in subsequent Numbers, and now 
respectfully solicit short communications (post-paid) tending to improve or 
illustrate e Of course we cannot pledge ourselves to insert all 
that may be sent, the space at our command being limited, and it being pos- 
sible that some of them may be unworthy of publication ; but in selectin, 
those to be inserted, we shall ever be guided by the spirit of impartiality, and 
a regard for the interests of truth. It must be added, that we shall not consi. 
der ourselves bound to give reasons for withholding any communication from 
the public. With respect to the * Short Notices of Books,” we have oly 
to announce, that works bearing directly or indirectly on Phrenology whic 
may be sent us, shall be regularly noticed. 

Perhaps we ought to apologise for the length of some of the articles in 
our present Number; but the important nature of their contents rendered 
abridgment impossible. We allude particularly to Article VII., being a con- 
troversy with a distinguished teacher of Physiology, regarding the compara- 
tive merits of Phrenology and the philosophy of Reid and Stewart; and to 
Article X.. being a report of a case, of which an account has already been 
published in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, where such a par- 
tial statement of the facts is given, that it was absolutely necessary to pub- 
lish a full report of the whole circumstances. 


The communications of Dr Weir and Mr William’ Hancock junior have 
been received: but asthe press of matter has been such as to render three er- 
tra sheets necessary in this Number, we have been compelled to reserve them 
till our next. The communication of our Bath correspondent, who argues 
against pie practice of observing merely the inence of organs in examin- 
ing the head, would be instructive almost exclusively to readers unacquainted 
with the standard works on Phrenology. As it is brief, however, we shall try 
to insert it in our next Number. 


Epixnundn, lst December 1836. 
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ARTICLE I. 


BKETCH OF THE CHARACTER AND CEREBRAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE FRENCH CRIMINALS LACENAIRE AN 
AVRIL, RECENTLY EXECUTED IN PARIS. ; 


In November 1835, appeared before the Court of the Seine in 
Paris, accused of murder and robbery, the notorious Lacenaire. 
The reports of the trial describe him as having a “ large head, 
a high forehead, and a handsome countenance, with an e 
sion full of intelligence ;” and add, “ that he had received a 

education, but that his vicious inclinations had urged 
im to crime.” 

In 1829 he was condemned to a year's imprisonment for rob- 
bery, and in 1833 he was again imprisoned for thirteen months: 
on obtaining his liberty he had recourse to literary pursuits to 
gain his livelihood. He com political songs and plays, 
and wrote articles for one of the Journals; but being unable to 
continue long in any fixed steady employment, he soon re- 
turned to his old method of earning his bread by crime. 
Finally he appeared at the assizes at Paris in 1835, accused of 
a complication of enormities. A cast of his head was taken b 
M. Dumoutier before his execution, and afterwards one of his 
skull, copies of which have been transmitted to us. 

On comparing them with those of other criminals, we find the 
development not to resemble that of ordinary robbers and mur- 
derers. This class of people usually present a deficient intel- 
lect, and still more deficient Ideality, and have little educa- 
tion; but the criminal we are describin possessed a good in- 
tellect, and still more Ideality, both of which became avail- 
able to him, in consequence of being combined with a very ac- 
tive temperament. His readiness of intellect and facility of 
expression arising from a good endowment of Language culti- 
vated by a classical education, even procured for him a reputa- 
tion for talent; and there can be no doubt that he was in reality 
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a clever and able man, although not exactly a great genius 
or profound thinker. Such ee are rare in persons whose 
life is devoted to the most revolting of crimes. In Lacenaire, 
however, this combination existed; and it is one of the many 
proofs that morality and religion are not conferred by intellect 
alone. The examination of this cast shews us an extraordinary 
case of coincidence between development and actual character; 
for the unfortunate notoriety connected with his name, and the 
. interest excited by him in the French capital, at the time of his 
execution, have caused the history of the criminal, from his 
boyhood, to be laid before the public. 
The following are the dimensions of the skull, and of a cast 
of the head taken after death. 


Skull. Heed. 
In. In- 
Greatest circumference .. . . . . . . ... 21 BBE 


From Philoprogenitiveness to Individuallty, . .... ooste 71 71 
. Concentrativeness to Comparison... .. . . . . . G 7 
.. Destructiveness to Destruetiveness, . . . . ee OF 6} 


.. Secretiveness to Seeretiveness, ers... o.s ae 51 67 
. Cautionsness to Cautiousness,.......... 2 54 55 
. Ideality to Idealit y.. . . . . er eee È 5} 
. Acquisitiveness to Acquisitivenesa,.... ——.—2⁊ꝛð5—̃ '⸗.ͤ . 61 61 
.. Combativeness to Combativeness, .... . . . . . . . .. .... 8 57 
. . Ear to Philoprogenitiveness, ... . . . .. . . . . . . . 4§ 
eve ene In dividuality, . . . . . . . .. . . e 5 


Comparison, . . .. . . .. . . . . . . . . . 57 
.. Firmness .. . reece 


. . . 6 . . . . · ee · . . . 6 


The activity and intensity of action of the brain of Lacenaire 
seem to have been great. His temperament is stated in the re- 

rts of his trial to have been bilious-sanguine, which always 
ndicates great activity. 

On looking at the anterior part of the head we find it large, 
unlike, as we have said, that of most criminals ; the reflecting 
organs are well developed, and the organ of Ideality is large. 

e all know the influence which a good reflecting intellect 
and lively imagination must have on a man’s character. If 
this criminal had exhibited in his conduct no signs of talent, but 
only the grovelling propensities common in men who choose 
robbery and murder as a profession, then would Phrenolo 
have been at fault; but those who are acquainted with the his- 
tory of Lacenaire, are well aware that he formed a remarkable 
exception to ordinary criminals, in the extent to which he dis- 
played both intellectual and imaginative powers. In proof of 
this, we may refer to the account of him given by the editor of 
the French newspaper Constitutionel, in the Number of the 14th 
of November 1835. In vain,” it is said, would you seek 
in the language and manners of this man, any more than in 
his expression of countenance, the slightest trace of ferocity. 
He is affable and engaging; his conversation is solid and ele- 
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‘vated ; he has travelled a great deal—studied a great deal— 
reflected a great deal; he discusses with facility the gravest 
questions of social interest—he treats them with great elevation 
of thought and power of intellect, and without being at all 
moved by his pending fate.” The writer then in a vein of as- 
tonishment exclaims, “ Why has not this man applied to a use- 
ful, to a noble object, so great an extent of intelligence? Why 
has he aspired to lower himself, to make himself an object of 
horror? Do not think that he was born, was fatally organized 
for crime! oh! ye who thus systematize man, it is Lacenaire 
himself who is here to refute you!” He then goes on to say 
that, after his condemnation, Lacenaire “ tranquilly sat down 
in the prison amongst some men of letters, advocates, and a 
physician; and conversed with them on topics of literature, 
P ities morals and religion, with a force, a justness of idea, 
and a depth of reflective power, which few could lay claim to.” 
Any one who may be disposed to question the account of this 
13 has only to consult Lacenaire’s autobiography, pub- 
ished at Paris in two volumes, containing his poetry and other 
compositions; and he will thereby be convinced that his 
Ideality and intellect, although not of the highest character, 
were decidedly above mediocrity. Here, then, we see a man 
whose life has been a course of crimes of the blackest cha- 
racter, and who at the same time exhibits no mean intellec- 
tual powers. Such a union is not very often found in the same 
individual, but it existed in Lacenaire ; and im contrasting his 
forehead with that of numerous other criminals in our posses- 
sion, we are struck with its superiority to them in size and de- 
velopment. Why should there be such a difference ? Surely 
no one will say that it is a mere casual coincidence ? 
The French editor asks, why a mind of so much intellect 
“ aspired to become an object of horror,” instead of an orna- 
ment to society. An examination of Lacenaire’s cerebral con- 
figuration would have enabled him to solve the difficulty, by 
referring to the predominance of the animal feelings over the 
moral sentiments. On drawing a line from Causality to Cau- 
tiousness, the quantity of brain above it, where the moral or- 
gans are situated, is observed to be small, while those of the 
animal propensities, lying all below the line, are enormous. 
The difference in volume of the two regions is so striking as to 
require but a glance to convince the most sceptical ; and yet a 
pora laying claim to talent and respectability has not 
itated to describe this skull as being phrenologically en- 
dowed with al? the qualities of a good, mild, kind, sensible, and 
religious man, holding injustice in horror, and a hundred 
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thousand leagues from being an assassin.” It proceeds: “ There 
is a marked development of all the anterior and superior parts 
of the cranium, and as remarkable a smoothness of the two 
sides, particularly in those parts which are said to correspond 
with robbery and murder. The organs of Benevolence, and 
above all Veneration, are largely developed.” 

If the enlightened writer of this nonsense had enabled his 
readers to judge for themselves, by laying before them an en- 
graving of Lacenaire’s skull, accompanied by one of the negro 
Eustache, or of the first-half dozen persons he might meet on 
the street, we are of opinion that this would have done him 
more credit than his positive assertions on a subject he shews 
such ignorance of, which are proved, on the slightest glance, 
to be so widely incorrect. 

Firmness is extremely developed ; but on each side of it the 
head slopes down, indicating a smal! Conscientiousness, whilst 
the organs of Self-Esteem, Secretiveness, and Destructiveness, 
are exceedingly large, especially the two last. Acquisitiveness 
and Combativeness are also large, although the latter is consider- 
ably smaller than Destructiveness. Adhesiveness is moderate, 
or rather small. The weakness of the moral region was too 
great to control this overwhelming extent of propensity; there 
were not even the kindly affections to come to their assistance. 
This is one.of the most unfortunate developments that could 
exist, and in the life of Lacenaire are to be traced the deplo- 
rable workings of it. He was the son of a wealthy merchant at 
Lyons, was sent to school near that place, but was repeatedly 
expelled for habitual and incurable outrageousness of conduct; 
he was then sent to a college at Aix, where in a few days his 
vicious disposition procured him the hatred of his teachers and 
schoolfellows, and an immediate expulsion from that seminary. 
On his dismissal, the professor at the head of the establishment 
remarked, that, “ if the torrent of his passions remained un- 
checked, he would turn out a monster that would one day be 
brought to the scaffold.” 

This prediction was unhappily destined to be verified. His 
ardent imagination, led away by his inordinate pride, vanity, and 
dishonest selfishness, rendered a life of legitimate industry insup- 
portable to him; he ran away from his father's house and business 
to seek in Greece pursuits more congenial to his mind ; pressed 
by poverty, he returned to France, and went to Paris, where, be- 
ing without means, and unwilling to work, he became desperate. 
After killing the nephew of Benjamin Constant in a duel, he de- 
liberately made up his mind to give unrestrained licence to his 
passions. His moral sentiments were too weak to lay before 
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his intellect the true cause of his misery, viz. his own idleness 
and depravity, and to make him resolve to use hia talents and 
acquirements in obtaining an honest livelihood; he therefore 
preferred excelling in the character of a robber and a murderer, 
and, pretending to look upon himself as the . victim of society” 
(such are his words), he proceeded to visit upon society, as he 
termed it, the penalty due for its imaginary ill-treatment of 
him. He was finally brought to justice, and during his trial 
made confessions detailing a career of crime that filled all Paris 
with horror. 

It is curious to remark, in regard to other faculties also, the 
ake coincidence of the character of Lacenaire 85 the de- 
velopment of his brain. The posterior region displays a v 
large organ of Philoprogenitiveness, whick is the 259 N 
cuous from the small 1 which adjoins it. In exact 
conformity we find the criminal saying of himself, that while 
he would never have hesitated to sacrifice either man or woman 
or FRIEND of any kind, when he stood in his way, he “ could 
never HAVE HAD THE COURAGE TO KILL A CHILD, even had he 
been sure of enriching himself by its death ;”* and yet this is 
the case which is said to give a deathblow to Phrenology ! 

In most criminals the organ of Amativeness is largely de- 
veloped, and abuse of the sexual feeling is generally one of the 
causes of their dissipation, and one of fheir incentives to crime. 
In Lacenaire the organ is, however, of very moderate size, and 
from the same authority it appears that he “ had very little in- 
clination for women,” and that his dissipation consisted in drink- 
ing to excess, To such an extent did he carry this passion, 
that when in prison he sold his pantaloons to procure wine, 
and added, with a laugh, that the officers would be obliged to 
buy a pair for him to take him to the scaffold ! The organ of 
Alimentiveness is so prominently marked, as to lead us to in- 
fer that eating and drinki would be among his chief plea- 
sures, It is recorded indeed, that he enjoyed greatly the nu- 
merous pies sent to him in prison, and that he held his Christ- 
mas very gaily with Avril. 

There are those who accuse Phrenology of saying that this 
person was born for crime ; but was it the fault of Phrenology 
tbat he ran the course he did? It was not Phrenology that 
caused the professor at Aix, in dismissing him as hopeless, 
to predict that he would one day turn out a monster warthy of 
the scaffold. Phrenology would not say that he was born— 
was fatally organized for crime ;” but it would indicate, as the 
actual disposition of the pupil did to the professor, that if his 
powerful animal propensities were allowed to have the ascend- 
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ant, he would be a monster of iniquity, instead of an ornament 
to society, as his talents and attainments, turned in the right 
direction, would have made him. Although circumstances 
were not unfavourable to him, and his opportunities of gaining 
an honourable and sufficient living were numerous, yet he con- 
stantly rejected them, and during his whole life exhibited a 
character unhappily but too much in accordance with his or- 
ganization, viz, great intellect and Ideality, still greater ani- 
mal ‘propensities, with feeble moral sentiments. Such was La- 
cenalre! Let those who doubt the truth of Phrenology read 
his history, compare it with his cerebral development, and ac- 
count for the remarkable coincidence between them. 


Avril. We had likewise procured a cast of the head of the 
criminal Avril, an accomplice of Lacenaire in some of his de- 
linquencies, and who was executed along with him for the bru- 
tal murder of à widow and her son. This head is very diffe- 
rent from that of Lacenaire; the reflecting intellect is miser- 
ably deficient, as also the organs of Ideality and Hope. Con- 
scientiousness is small, but Benevolence and Veneration are 
pretty well developed, and Adhesiveness and Philoprogenitive- 
ness are large. The organs of Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness, and Acquisitiveness are very large. The gene- 
ral size of the head is large, the greatest circumference mea- 
suring 234 inches. 


inches. 
From Philoprogenitiveness to Individuality, greatest length 8} 
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This development would indicate natural dispositions widely dif- 
ferent from those of Lacenaire. The intellect of Avril would be 
so weak as to leave him much under the influence of men more 
able than himself, and to unfit him for choosing a path of his 
own, and Conscientiousness too weak to enable him to resist, 
without difficulty, any wrong one that might be proposed by 
others. The organs of Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secre- 
tiveness, and Acquisitiveness are large, and, if excited to pre- 
dominant activity, would render him coarse and reckless in his 
conduct and dispositions ; but were he placed in circumstances 
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calculated to restrain their activity, and to call into constant 
exercise his Benevolence, Veneration, Adhesiveness, ri Te 
rogenitiveness, then he might appear to be of a kind and 
obliging disposition, and would actually be so until something 
occurted to rouse his iaferior faculties. It may seem to many 
not very probable, that a person at one time kind and obliging, 
should be so readily converted into an atrocious robber and 
murderer ; but, in estimating character, it is necessary to take in- 
to consideration the external circumstances which act as exciting 
eauses to the several organs. In the lives of individuals no- 
thing is more a than the existence of particular circum- 
stances adapted for exciting certain groups of organs, which, 
habitually acting 8 the effect of determining the 
character. This man's head is peculiarly liable to be acted on 
by the circumstances that the possessor might happen to be 
placed in, for Intellect and Conscientiousness are too feeble to 
offer much resisting power to temptation, especially when ut- 
terly uneducated, as was the case with Avril. Accordingly 
we find this to be verified by the man’s actual character. He 
was for some time out of the way of temptation, while in the 
service of a family in the country, and was then not remarked 
for any thing unusual, but generally shewed himself to be a 
uiet and ol liging individual. This was natural, for he was 
then placed in a situation adapted for exciting, not his lower 
propensities, but his Benevolence, Adhesiveness, and Love of 
Approbation; and, this group being active for the time, be 
exhibited an obliging disposition: but shortly afterwards com- 
ing to Paris, and getting unfortunately into the company of 
Lacenaire, whose acquaintance (being above his rank) greatly 
prang his vanity, his ay propensities assumed the ascen- 
ency, and gave him a different character. Lacenaire soon 
perae that he might influence him in any way he liked, and 
immediately made it his business to aang u over to his 
own way of earning his livelihood—by robbery and assassi- 
nation. 5 of difficulty, as he said, to stifle 
his better feelings, but when he did at length succeed, he be- 
came a more daring murderer than himself, for then his baser 
organs became ominant; and although his kindly feelings 
ony checked him, for, it is said, he often remonstrated 
with Lacenaire, yet Conscientiousness and Intellect were not 
sufficiently strong to prevent the change in his character. Had 
they been powerful, they would have served as a rudder to guide 
the possessor through temptation, and point out the way to rea- 
son and to justice; but from their unfortunate deficiency in 
Avril, he was alternately governed by his good qualities and 
his bad ones, as each chanced to be excited, the latter of which 
soon brought him to the scaffold. 
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Cases like this are im t ones in the hands of practical 
phrenologists. A man, for instance, has a son, or any person 
whom he may have the charge of bringing up ; finding him 
with an organization of this description, he is careful to place 
him, if possible, in a situation where his kindly feelings will be 
called into action, and where temptations to vice not be 
numerous: but how often do we see such persons placed in cir- 
- cumstances where a considerable extent of intellect is required, 
and this not being exhibited (as must inevitably be the case), 
altercations with those surrounding him are the result, ill-will 
is ay ahaa evil passions are excited, he falls into dis-esteem 
with his friends, perhaps disgrace ;—this contributes still more 
to excite his passions, when, Conscientiousness not being power- 
ful enough to prevent the predominance of his baser propensi- 
ties, and intellect too mean to give him elevation of character,— 
he sinks both in his own eyes and in those of others, and he 
thus becomes the victim of an unfortunate organization, ren- 
dered desperate by improper treatment. p 

If the principles of Phrenology were more generally under- 
stood and acted upon, we are fully persuaded that instances of 
this kind would happen much less frequently than they now 
do :—hence the paramount necessity of those who are-engaged 
in the education of youth being acquainted with them. 


ARTICLE II. 


ON THE PROGRESSIVE DIFFUSION OF PHRENOLOGY. 
(Concluded from our last Number.) 


In addition, then, to those peculiar circumstances which 
must rationally be expected to impede the progress of truth, or, 
in other words, of Phrenology, in the minds of the individuals 
of certain particular classes; and in addition to the drawbacks 
which will necessarily exist to the rapid diffusion of every sys- 
tem founded upon novel principles, even among the large body 
of the public in general, the man who examines the question 
with a tolerable degree of observation and knowledge of human 
nature, such as Phrenology alone can give him, will, upon con- 
sideration, be prepared to expect that circumstances of a local 
character may frequently exist which will cause the progress of 
Phrenology to proceed with less rapid strides among those who 
fall within the influence of such peculiar circumstances, than 
among those surrounded by the influence of circumstances of a 
somewhat different character. This rational expectation will 
be found confirmed in a remarkable degree upon reference to 
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the actual fact, as exhibited in the different segts of trade and 
commerce in this country. 

To one acquainted with the true science of human nature, 
and accustomed to reflect much upon the different modes of 
operation which, under different circumstances, the human 
mind exhibits, and joining to this knowledge and this habit an 
acquaintance with the different commercial and civil institu- - 
tions and relations existing in different localities, it will be fully 
evident that there are many circumstances connected with par- 
ticular habits of commercial institutions,—with particular re- 
sults of certain branches of commercial enterprise,—and with 
particular characters of civil institutions and relations,. (both 
consequent ope such commercial conditions and distinct from 
them)—which will necessarily exert such an influence over the 

character of the minds of those coming within the 
sphere of influence of such circumstances, as to affect in a very 
material degree the mode of reception with which an appeal of 
a certain given character will meet. 

The di t faculties of the human mind cannot be sud- 
denly forced into any mode of action which differs from that to 
which they have been previously accustomed. The inquirer 
then, if he would seek to know what prospect of reception 
awaits a definite ap , must first endeavour to discover what 
are the faculties of mind which, under the particular circum- 
stances of the case, have been ti called into activity, and 
what is the mode of activity in which it is probable that these 
faculties have been chiefly engaged. Is the appeal which he 
would make calculated to excite to activity, and to the same 
modes of activity, those faculties which, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, have been called into principal exercise, 
and are therefore in the particular locality more generally and 
powerfully developed than any others? If so, he may rest sa- 
-tisfied that his appeal will meet with a quick response. The 
activity of the faculties to which he appeals, will readily seize 
and apprehend his subject, and since the exercise of an active 
faculty is very pleasurable, the novelty of the particular object 
will only cause the apprehension of it to be the more eager. 
We are of course supposing that there are in this case no in- 
dividual faculties whose action is highly influential, and which 
are so strongly repugnant to the appeal as to counteract the 
influence of the other faculties to which that appeal is grateful. 

Success may then be the rational expectation of the promoter 
pliers appeal, under circumstances agreeable to this first hypo- 


s. 
But, on the other band, is the * made to faculties which 
have never been called into much activity, or whose mode of 
activity has been widely different from that which this appeal 
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would induce? Failure is, in this case, as certain as was suc- 
cess in the preceding. i 

To illustrate and at the same time to apply each of these 
cases thus hypothetically put :— 

In a particular locality—a large manufacturing town for ex- 
ample—we will suppose the faculties which are chiefly called 
into action, from the peculiar nature of the oceupation of the 
inhabitants, to be simply the lower line of perceptive faculties. 
In addition to this, the general character of the operations or 
manufactures carried on within the prescribed locality has, 
poles may generations, been subject to little variation. The 
town has gone on in a steady course of gradually increasing 

rosperity, but without receiving at any particular time, or at 
ne periods, any grand impetus, or experiencing any revo- 
lution, as it were, in the character of its safes ces : any changes 
that have been wrought have been slow and imperceptible. It 
can need little argument to shew that, in this case, a very consi- 
derable degree of intelligence, in the vulgar acceptation of that 
term, may prevail; but that there will have been no circumstance 
which should excite to activity any other than the faculties be- 
fore specified the lower line of tives. The reflectives 
and the faculties of Ideality and Won er will have been little 
excited, and will consequently be comparatively inactive. Sup- 
pose, again, that from the particular civil social relations 
existing in such a locality,—-and which have originated in a great 
measure from the peculiar commercial character of the place,— 
none of those organs shall have been called into general activity 
which stimulate the desire of elevating the ssid end civil con- 
dition, but such only shall have been excited as lead to con- 
tentment and indisposition to attempt any great change. 

It must be evident that if, under such cireumstances as those 
described, an appeal be made to the inhabitants,—to compre- 
hend the nature of which requires a considerable endowment 
of the reflective faculties, and to appreciate the advantages re- 
sulting from which requires a full endowment of such faculties 
as lead the individual to desire to elevate himself above the 
condition in which he is at present placed,—such an apes 
will be ded coldly, and considered with indifference. 
individual making. suck an appeal wili be considered as a vi- 
sionary, Utopian, tind what not; as one who, from good mo- 
tives perhaps, but unwisely,—would wish to inculcate strange 
and unheard of doetrines,—-to broach new and dangerous opi- 
nions,—and to excite men, contented with their condition, to 
desire alteration and improvement. 

In another locality the occupations of the majority of the in- 
habitants shall not have been those of manufacturers; but they 
shall have been of a particular and confined character ; of suc 
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a character as to excite to activity only a few of the perceptive, 
and one or two of the selfish sentiments,—while the reflectives, 
the social faculties, the nobler and more amiable among the 
sentiments, sball have been unexcited, and be consequently 
little active. As little success would attend the propagation of 
55 subject-matter of the given appeal in this instance as in the 
ormer. 

Many examples of localities corresponding to each of these 
descri paeas anes be found ; and if the reasoning here adopted 
be correct, it inevitably follows that, in such places, the pro- 
gressive diffusion of Phrenology shall have been elow, or alto. 
gether negative. Of the numerous examples which might be 
adduced in support and illustration of this conclusion, two on- 
ly shall be cited. 

As an example of the first class of localities, a better illustra- 
tion cannot be cited than the town of Birmincnam. Every 
particular enumerated as characteristic of the first description 
of unfavourable localities is found here exhibited. Essential 
a panels i bik the 88 00 called aio serene bot 
in workmen oyers, are the perceptive alone. The 
neral character of beads in tbe place corresponds to this a 
cipated development; we here from personal observa- 
tion. There has been no su or casual impulse given to the 
commercial condition of the town, but it has gone on in a course 
of gradual increase; the nature of its manufactures being now 
much the same as it was centuries ago, so far as the physical 
or mental operations of those engaged in these manufactures 
are concerned. There is little of stirring enterprise or magni- 
ficent speculation in the place. Every change has been gra- 
dual, and almost imperceptible. Still further, the civil condi- 
tion of the place is such that the body of the inbabitants, in- 
stead of being divided into the two distinct classes of the enor- 
mourly wealthy employers and the grovellingly poor employed, 
stand in a great measure in relations as independent of each 
other as men trading on their own account on a small ind 
dent capital can do, The great body of the inhabitants g 
to the class of small master-manufacturers, men whose condi- 
tion in life is generally comfortable and contented, and who, 
reaping and tolerably sure returns for their expended ca- 
pital and labour, are little desirous of change ; and neither they 
nor the superior class of master. manufacturers can, without 
great difficulty, be excited to come forward in any purpose 
which affects an alteration of their condition. There are ex- 
ceedingly few inhabitants of the town or neighbourhood who 
are conspicuously 9 58 The wealth of the town lies in the 
aggregate, not in individuals; so that there are not those ex- 
amples of sudden elevation and successful speculation presented 
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to the minds of the middle and lower classés which might ex- 
cite them to ack 5 There is, in short, a kind of 
very comforta' pervading every class in the town. 
Thie condition 8 national A inal prosperity (as the 
term prosperity stands explained in the books ola bodem poli- 
tical economists), and is favourable to the moral character of 
the inhabitants; * but it is decidedly unfavourable to the dif- 
fusion of any subject which, like Phrenology, requires the ac- 
tivity of faculties not generally largely developed within the 
local, „ Ìn order to be understood, aad which appeals to that 
peculiar class of moral sentiments which contemplates with 
pleasure the beautiful, the new, the elevating, and the im- 
proving. 

Reasoning then, a priori, it might be anticipated that the 
progress of Phrenology would have been particularly slow in 
Birmingham. And what is the fact? Mr Watson asks with 
considerable naiveté, Are there no phrenologists here? From 
personal knowledge we can say that there are not Ba a dozen 

s in the town who really believe in the science, and not 
one who really understands it in a scientific manner. It isa 
fact well known to phrenologists, that in scientifie men in ge- 
neral, the perceptive organs are more largely developed than 
the reflective. It cannot therefore be expected that among the 
professional inhabitants of the town the science of Phrenology 
should have met with a more favourable reception than among 
the other classes, even supposing the causes stated under the 
first head of these observations not to be in operation. 

The reader may be surprised that these remarks should have 
been made as to a place which has been so conspicuously dis- 
tinguished as the scene of certain political struggles. A lit- 
tle consideration, however, will relieve the mind of the phreno- 
logist from every difficulty. He will remember that during 
these struggles, certain faculties were excited which are always 
peculiarly liable to excitement within the brains of all men, but 
especially in the case of those whose reflectives are only mode- 
rately developed. If he is at all acquainted with the nature of 
the means employed to attract popular audiences, and particu- 
larly the ears of the people of 5 during the period 
alluded to, he will know that the only faculties to which appeal 
was then made, were those which are classed as purely selfish. 
No a aie was made to the reflectives. The prejudices and 
the sl sh feelings only were excited. It.so happened that in 
the year 1830, the leaders and exciters of the people. belonged 
to a different political party from that to which the leaders and 

© The fact is remarkably confirmatory of this statement. There have 


been occasions within the last few years when the me this town, number- 
ing as it does upwards of 120,000 inhabitants, has vacant. i 
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exciters of the same body in 1791 belonged ; therefore the re- 
sults were different in the two cases. The faculties excited 
were similar in each case, but in the one instance integrity and 
knowledge directed the power thus roused to good purposes ; 
in the other, treachery and bigoted i ce directed the 
same power to the most dreadful and disastrous ends. That 
these exceptions only serve, however, to prove the rule of apa- 
thy which has been stated, will be evident from the fact, that 
the parta were, in each case, mere passive instruments in the 
hands of others, and that, in each case, no sooner had the tem- 
porary excitement ceased, than all sunk again into their former 
apathetic and indifferent condition, from which many interven- 
ing and subsequent attempts to rouse them have been vain. 
The establishment of mechanics’ institutions, which appeal to 
the reflectives and higher intellectuals, has been atid with 
less success in Birmingham, than in almost any other spot in 
the United Kingdom. 

Such, then, is an extreme example of the frst class of unfa- 
vourable local circumstances. The same circumstances, in dif- 
ferent degrees of force, affect many other places in a similar 
manner, as will be found upon reference to actual observation. 

We shall take as an example of the second class, the city of 
Oxroup. 

This city is not, it is true, the seat of manufactures. The 
occupations of a principal class of its inhabitants, are of a far 
different character. They partake of all the disadvantages 
noted to exist in the case of the inhabitants of Birmingham, 
unrelieved by any single one of the moral advantages which 
attend the latter case. The occupations of the Oxonians are 
wholly of a particular character, and that character is most un- 
fortunately contracted, narrow, and confined ;—a character cal. 
culated to cramp all the mental energies, to deaden the social 
and higher sentiments, and to excite to activity the selfish 
feelings, and a few of the least important of the perceptives. 
To use the words of Lord Bacon, “ the exercise” which these 
Oxonians fulfil, “ fitteth not the practice nor the image of life,” 
but “ doth pervert the motions and faculties of the mind, and 
not prepare them.” It will need no profound sagacity to pre- 
dicate, that in this “ seat of learning,” as our universities are 
sometimes ironically called, Phrenology has met with little fa- 
vour. What is the fact of the case? So late as 1830, Spurz- 
heim was not allowed to lecture in the place. So much for the 
liberality of priestcraft. 

Since the object under this head of observation was rather 
to show the causes of the local neglect of Forno than to 
point out the causes of the local e ee its diffusion, the 
consideration of the latter topic need detain us very briefly. 
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In such localities as have risen rapidly to a condition of im- 
portance; where speculation is carried on to a large extent ; 
where the elevation in the fortunes of many has been great and 
unexpected ; and where, from the peculiar nature of the com- 
mercial transactions of the place, all the faculties, reflective as 
well as perceptive, have been called into energetic activity, the 
reception and progressive diffusion of Phrenology may be ex- 
ted to have been favourable and comparatively extensive. 
iverpool, Manchester, G w, Leeds, and many other places, 
afford curious illustrations of the truth of these remarks. 

It will of course be found, that many different modifications 
of the different sets of circumstances which have been thus no- 
ticed, will exist in many places. Corresponding modifications 
in the results must be expected ; and this, as far as our obser- 
vation has extended, will be found to be the case. We believe, 
indeed, that the criterion now laid down will be found univer- 
sally applicable, and that any apparent contradictions will be 
readily explicable by reference to some peculiar circumstances. 
Of course the city of London is an exception to all rules, 

We proceed now then briefly, in the third place, to consider 
the modes of ascertaining the extent of the diffusion of Phreno- 
logy iti Mose classes where that diffusion may be ration- 
ally expected. 

t 9 555 by ascertaining the number of existing Phrenologi- 
cal Societies, that any just estimate of our number ay Do 
formed. Vast numbers of phrenologists have a strong objec- 
tion to this mode of propagating their sctence,—whether justly 
or unjustly founded, is another question. Many who place re- 
liance upon the truth of the science, and have paid considerable 
attention to its investigation, are neither able nor willing to de- 
vote so much time to the subject, or so to mix themselves up, 
as it were, with a certain set of opinions, which are not at 
sent free from obnoxiousness in many quarters, as the member- 
ship of a phrenological society would require. The very cir- 
cumstance of the Jeading members of these societies being, al- 
most of necessity, medical men, whose duties are numerous and 
uncertain, is a serious obstacle in the way of the regular con- 
duct of such societies. That these facts are correctly stated, 
will be evident from the pages of Mr Watson's work; and it is 
still more so from our own observation and intercourse with the 
leading phrenologists of various localities, Neither is the ex- 
pressed opinion of individual phrenologists in different localities 
a much more faithful criterion by which to judge of the pro- 
gress of the science. Unless we appr the connection and 
acquaintance of each one to be widely extensive in each spot, 
and that each has paid particular attention to the ascertainment 
of the point, (it must be evident how fallible a test must be the 
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expression of these opinions. We find, accordingly, that the 
majority of Mr Watson's correspondents speak with a degree 
of indefiniteness, which plainly shows that they are little ac. 
quainted with the real extent of the diffusion of the science, even 
in their own localities. 

It appears to us that a much more accurate idea of the 
actual state of the case may be derived from the efforts of one 
individual, placed in favourable circumstances to make his ob- 
servations. : 

Let us then suppose an individual accustomed to close and 
accurate observation; let us suppose that he has a considerable 
acquaintance with many of the most important and populous 
districts in the empire; let us suppose that his constant resi- 
dence is in the central field of observation—London,—that 
he there mixes extensively in society of all classes, and that his 
attention is directed to the ascertainment of this particular 
point of the progressive diffusion of Phrenology, Such an in- 
dividual appears much more competent to, form an accurate 
opinion upon the subject than can be derived from the mere 
quotation of phrenological societies, or individual opinions of 
re comparatively uninterested and unfavourably . circum- 
80 


tanced. 
It is found that the subjeet of 1 is one which is a fre- 
quent topic of conversation among men of science, and in general 
polite society; this argues that a know of the science is pret- 
ty goes) afu and to cause this diffusion, there must be 
many who believe in its truth. Now,it was matter of congratula- 
tion to observe that, during the late meeting of the British As- 
sociation at Bristol, the subject was very frequently noticed b 
some of the most eminent scientific savans present; and although 
it was observed on one occasion, by a nobleman who filled a con- 
spicuous station during that meeting, that “ Phrenology has 
hardly taken its place among the sciences yet,” it must be obvi- 
ous, that to anticipate, as that observation Pliny does, the 
y approach of the time when Phrenology will take its 
among the sciences,” is in itself a proof of the extensive 
estimation in which the merits of the science are generally held. 
Again; nothing can, in this money-getting age and nation, 
be a more convincing proof of the popularity of any particular 
subject or invention, the general exposure to sale in the 
public thoroughfares, of the instrument for acquir- 
ing a knowledge of that subject, or that invention. How far, 
then, will this observation be found to bear upon the present 
question ? Not to mention here the enormous and unprecedent- 
ed sale of Mr Cornbe's works upon Sieben gia no one can 
walk along the streets af the metropolis and not be struck with 
the number of situations in which phrenological busts and casts 
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are exposed for sale. Is there a bookseller, a modeller, a drug- 
ist, who does not conspicuously exhibit these in his shop win- 
low? It is truly remarkable that, whilst most other articles of 
sale are confined to some one or two lines of business, the instru- 
ments of Phrenology are articles of universal sale, and, of con- 
sequence, of very general purchase. But a still more convincing 
proof of the same circumstance is found in the fact that you 
cannot walk the streets, you cannot turn in to the Bank or 
Exchange, but you are accosted with the well-known phrase, 
Buy immaches,” and observe, not the least conspicuous among 
the said . immaches,” the busts and dissections illustrative of 
Phrenology. These are strong facts, and tell vastly more than 
a host of mere verbally expressed opinions. 
Lastly, if it be found that a subject, the very mention of 
which exposed an individual but a few years to ridicule, 
is now treated with general t; and the dochis when ex- 
pressed, are not those of utter dissent, but merely of hesitation 
as to“ going the whole hog” (aszthey say in Kentucky) with 
the phrenologists; the only rational inference which can be 
drawn is, that the diffusion of a belief in, and a knowledge of, 
the truths of the science has increased, and is still rapidly and 
extensively ereite: 

We proceed, in the fourth place, to examine, how far the 
diffusion of Phrenology has extended. 

In making observations in order to arrive at the truth upon 
this point, it is highly necessary, supposing the principles which 
have been laid down to be correct, that the observations made 
under each of the preceding heads should be borne carefully in 

mind, in order that the inquirer may know among what classes, 
in what localities, and ander what circumstances, he is chiefly 
to look for this diffusion, and by the pursuit of what method of 
observation he may arrive at the most accurate results. 

Our subsequent remarks upon this subject will, of course, be 
confined to this country ; the progress of the science in other 
countries might otherwise afford just matter of congratulation. 
Not the least gratifying circumstance of this kind, is the mode 
in which the 1 of M. Broussais at Paris have been at- 
tended. These lectures, e contain much interest - 
ing and valuable matter. ons. Broussais, on the whole, is 
remarkably just to the other phrenological author; and al- 
though occasionally he claims the merit of discoveries and obser- 
vations which had been previously made, he falls into this error, 
apparently from not having read the works which contain them. 
His remarks on the faculty of Comparison, and on the influence 
of the physical condition over the mental manifestations, may 
be cited: as examples. Each-of these topics is fally elucidated 
in Mr Combe's . System of Phrenology.” 
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The remarks incidentally made under the preceding head 
bear closely upon the subject of the present. It has been 
shewn that, according to evidence of the simplest and most ob- 
vious nature, the study of Phrenology is daily increasing ra- 
pidly in popularity. But other modes of proof equally con- 
vincing, though less immediate, are not wanting. In the course 
of our observations in many of the most important towns and 
cities of the empire, observations made either personally or from 
incidental correspondence—and, because incidental, carrying 
with it the higher degree of weight—we have invariably 

ified to find that the cause is progressing steadily and sure- 
y. This progress is very decidedly manifested in many places 
barely noticed, or even not so much as mentioned, in Me Wat- 
son’s work: Bristol, Stafford, Worcester, &c., may be instanced 
as examples. 

But, leaving the numerous instances which might be quoted 
of the remarkable progress which the science has made in va- 
rious localities in the country, let us confine our attention to the 
state of the science in the d seat of observation, the prime 
centre whence opinions radiate as it were to all portions of the 


empire. 

The first observation worthy of mention on this subject is, 
that, to our personal knowledge, a phrenologist in London was 
5 by the conduetor of one of the most pape 
lar of the metropolitan newspapers, to supply his paper with a 
series of letters on Phrenology. 

We can state, from similar means of knowledge, that the 
subject of Phrenology is a frequent and rather favourite topic 
of conversation in polite society ; and that not a few in the 
higher classes of society—and therefore carrying some weight 
in matters of opinion—are believers in, and avowed supporters 
of, the doctrines of Phrenology. This is important, inasmuch 
as it affords some security against the ridicule with which the 
defenders of the science have sometimes been assailed, and tends 
likewise to render the discussion of the subject fashionable; a 
matter of some moment, since discussion is generally found to 
terminate in a conviction of the truth in the minds of the can- 
did and intelligent. 

In the middle c classes of society, the familiarity with the lan- 
guage of the science is so great, that expressions of surprise 
or incredulity on the introduction of the subject are seldom 
heard. If they are occasionally uttered, it is, as before stated, 
with respect and temperance, and not with ana or irony. 
The expression is frequently heard“ No one thinks of deny- 
ing the truth of your science altogether.” We have been much 
surprised at the frequency of this and similar expressions. Un- 
less the opposite party to the discussion be one in whom Self- 
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Esteem is largely developed, and the réflectives very moderate, 
ov unless he be one of those already pointed out as interested 
parties, you may be sure of a free hearing and impartial dis- ` 
cussion of your opinions. , 
It deserves notice, moreover—to speak now of the diffusion 
of the science among the humbler classes—that, in several of 
the institutions for the improvement of the intellectual faculties 
of the operative classes, there have been lectures on Phrenolo 
deliv: and well attended, and arrangements made for the 
regular discussion of the subject. Moreover, one of the cheap 
dispensers of periodical literature which has been recently esta- 
bli hed (the Parthenon), comes forward avowedly under phre- 
nological colours ; though we regret to be obliged to add, that 
the arrangement of those colours is by no means the most judi- 
cious, or rely much to benefit the cause. . 
From the observations thus enumerated, together with many 
others of equal weight, but to particularize which would be 
only tedious, we cannot avoid coming to the unhesitating con- 
clusion, that the estimate formed by Mr Watson of the number 
of believers in 5 is far, very far, below the mark. 
Our observations, which have been made with considerable 
care, and for the express pu of arriving at a just conelu- 
sion on this point, will bear the test of the most impartial scru- 
tiny, and cannot be charged with having brought us, without 
sufficient evidence, to hasty or unwarranted conclusions. 
We proceed now, in the 1155 and last place, briefly to con- 
sider by what means the diffusion of Phrenology may be still 
farther promoted in the most efficient manner. And here the 
remarks made in a former volume of this Journal * as to the 
inutility and frequently pernicious consequences of testatory ma- 
nipulations, must be repeated. It must be observed, that if 
the arguments adduced in favour of Phrenology, and the facts 
recorded in support of those arguments, are incapable of con- 
veying conviction to the mind—or, at least, of exciting the in- 
dividual to examine for himself into the merits of the question 
—an exhibition of manipulatory and inferential skill can be 
productive of little real benefit, and is a somewhat d: ing 
mode of convincing one who has so little candour or love of 
truth, and whose accession to the cause can be productive of so 
little benefit, as the previous incredulity or apathy of the party 
has manifested. There are occasions, it is true, when inci- 
dental illustrations may, in the course of an argument, be most 
aptly taken, from the extemporaneous predication of the cha- 
racter of an individual in company. For example, we recent- 
ly, in the company of some gentlemen whose faith was waver- 
ing, but who manifested great candour in the discussion, mani 
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ulated the head and predicated the character of one indivi- 

ual present who had previously under the same ope 
tion from the eyes and fingers ob Lord Hallyburton and Mr 
Deville. The coincidence of each ‘account, without any pre- 
vious knowledge of the others, was so striking as to induce 
strong conviction in the minds of the waverers. In another 
instance, we asked a lady of rank if her daughter (a child 
of five years of age) had not a remarkable facility in re- 
membering numbers. She expressed much surprise at the re- 
mark, and stated that, when ihe rode out to make calls, instead 
of taking cards with the numbers of the residences of those up- 
on whom she called—as is usual in London—she took her child 
with her in the carriage, and, upon the name of any individual 
being mentioned, the child would instantly remember the num- 
ber of the house. She added, that the child remembered the 
numbers of the residence of at least three hundred ladies. The 
child had Locality large as well as Number. Such occasions 
should never be omitted. The practice to be avoided is, the 
inference of character merely to gratify the curiosity of incre- 
dulous parties, who are ready, if they can find a hole in your 
report, to ridicule the science. 

The most essential requisite to one who would exert himself 
to propagate abi aa haar him, of course, to possess a 
competent knowledge of his subject,—is a considerable endow- 
ment of moral courage; that is to say, of Self-Esteem, Combative- 
ness, Conscientiousness, and Firmness. He should consider it his 
duty to let no opportunity pass without introducing and urging, 
in a temperate but firm manner, the truth and importance of 
the science. He must remember that this science differs from all 
others which refer chiefly to some particular craft, and are not 
applicable or useful to mankind in general. Phrenology is the 
science of human nature. It bestows on him who understands 
its principles, a knowledge which it is 8 that he should 
otherwise possess, and which he will find of the utmost advan- 
tage and importance to him in every circumstance and situa- 
tion of life, with respect to the regulation of his conduct both. 
toward himself and toward others. It may be truly said that 
there is no single subject which Phrenology will not tend to il- 
lustrate and elucidate. Let the real friend to the cause, then, 
lose no possible opportunity of shewing how the knowledge 
which Phrenology confers does bear upon, illustrate, and elu- 
cidate every topic incidentally brought forward. Let him 
turn every proper occasion of argument or discussion on any 
subject, into a collateral mode of demonstrating the truth and 
importance of his science. But let him at the same time al- 
ways act with good taste and discretion. A disciple who on 
all occasions thrusts Phrenology down the arte of unwilling 
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auditors, does it a great injury, and renders himself very dis- 
agreeable. Zeal should be regulated by tact, good taste, and 
sound judgment. 

It is to be feared that there are very few phrenologists who 
do really themselves see and understand the true or full bear- 
ings of the subject ; who pare do justly estimate its import- 
ance, or consider it in a philosophical spirit. It is too well 
known that this is undeniably the case with some of our most 
eminent practical phrenologists. In the mind of the genuine 
phrenologist, hardly an observation can be presented to the 
senses—hardly a reflection rise—without some benefit being 
felt to be derived from, and some reference being made to, the 
pace of his science. How strongly then ought not each 
to feel the importance to be, of contributing, as far as in him 
lies, to the diffusion of a means of knowledge so universal and 
essential. 

If it should happen that the expression of his opinions should 
not at first be treated with that seriousness or deference, of 
which he feels that they are deserving, let him not be dis- 
couraged. He may be assured that if he follows up the first 
allusion to the science, by constant appeals of the same nature, 
made with firmness and with temperance, it will be soon per- 
ceived by those who might be inclined to smile at his first men- 
tion of the subject, that the matter is deserving of more serious 
consideration. He will, before long, be requested to expound, 
in sober seriousness, the ground of Tis belief; and, in the ma- 
jority of cases, that which was at first scepticism, will termi- 
nate in firm conviction. He must be careful, however, not 
pertinaciously to insist upon pressing his opinions with too much 
dogmatism or warmth. He must ever let the suaviter in modo 
accompany the fortiter in re; but he must let it be clearly seen 
that he is in earnest. His own conduct should in fact be a prac- 
tical illustration of the admirable influence which a knowledge 
of the science should have upon the mind and character of 
every individual. 

By the constant and determined pursuit of a course like 
this, more may actually be done toward the diffusion of a know- 
ledge of, a belief in, and a respect for, the principles of Phre- 
nology, by one individual who mixes moderately in general 
society, than by all the Phrenological Societies in the united 
empire. It is evident, indeed, that the latter can do little to- 
ward the diffusion of Phrenology, since the members are all 

hrenologists. These societies may do much, and be rendered 
Fi hly valuable, as means of increasing or improving the know- 
ledge of those who are already believers,—by being made the 
depositories of collections of casts and other illustrations, the 
private purchase of which would be too expensive to come with- 
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in the reach of many, but frequent reference to which is abso- 
tutay necessary to the practical phrenologist. Measures might 
be adopted to render the utility of these societies much more 
extensive than at present. This is an important poiùt, but be- 
ing one not connected immediately with the subject of the present 
i ips ee ee oe 5 avoided. i 
t wo well if eve renologist who possesses the 
power of clothing his ideas e and ready language, 
would take every opportunity chat may fall within his power 
of volunteering a public lecture upon the subject, in the diffe- 
rent localities which he may chance to visit. It is highly de- 
sirable, however, that none should attempt this course who do 
not a competent,—a thorough knowledge of the subject 
in all its bearings. Much harm has been and will be done to 
the cause by the well-meant but ill-advised efforts of different 
individuals in this way. Those who do possess the competent 
knowledge of the subject, however, cannot do a greater service 
to the cause—we should rather say to their fellow- ereatures— 
than by exerting themselves thus to promote the diffusion of 
a knowledge of the principles of Phrenology. Attention is, 
by these epee lectures, attracted to the subject. Demonstra- 
tion is offered to all with little difficulty, and numbers, who 
would otherwise have neglected the science as ulative, or 
as too laborious a matter for investigation, or who would per- 
have remained in utter ignorance of its existence, will be 
induced to give some attention to the subject. Their curiosity 
will be excited, and the probability will be that a large propor- 
tion will finally leave the lecture-room in a very different state 
of mind from that in which they first entered it. 

Thus it has, we apprehend, been shewn that, while there are 
some classes and localities which appear unfavourable to the 
rapid diffusion of Phrenology, the progressive diffusion of that 
ecience has yet in general been great, and is becoming daily 
greater. It 1 been shewn that the popularity of the science, 
and the numbers who yield credence to its doctrines, must be 
very considerably under-estimated in the calculations made by 
Mr Watson. inally, it has been shewn how much lies in the 
power of each individual; how much each true and zealous 
advocate of Phrenology may effect towards contributing to the 
diffusion of the science; and in contributing to that diffusion, 
how each will pursue the most effectual means toward the fulfil- 
ment of that object, which should be constantly present to the 
mind of every philanthropist and every Christian,—the increas- 
ing of the means of life and health and happiness and enjoy- 
ment to every member of the human race. J. T. Š. 
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_ ARTICLE III. 


REMARKS.ON THE POSSIBILITY OF INCREASING THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE CEREBRAL ORGANS BY ADEQUATE 
EXERCISE OF THE MENTAL . FACULTIES. By Aupaxw 
‘Comsat, M. D. 


A good deal of interest has lately been excited on a question 
of yey great practical importance, and which has too little oc- 
cupied the attention even of practical 1 It is, 
Whether, by regulated exercise of a mental power, the cerebral 
organ by which it is manifested can be increased in size—and, 
on the other hand, whether, by inaction of any faculty, the 

itude of its organ may be reduced ? 
On these points a diversity of opinions is entertained. By 
some it is affirmed that the nutrition and growth of an or- 
gan may be promoted or retarded almost at will, in proportion 
to the degree of exercise of its corresponding faculty. By 
others it is contended that exercise gives facility and readiness 
of action in the organ, but does not increase its size. It is, 
however, only by positive facts that the question can be settled, 
and I beg therefore to direct the reader's attention to their 
careful observation and more extensive collection, and to add 
a few remarks illustrative of the nature and tendency of the 


in : 

Te i2 admitted on all hands, that different parts of the brain 
arrive at their full growth in succession ; that the faculties cor- 
responding to them increase in vigour in proportion as the 
organs advance ; and that, in all cases in which the latter fail 
to attain an average size, the mind remains to a like degree de- 
ficient in power. It is farther agreed upon by physiologists, 
that in olde „when the mental faculties become impaired, a 
decrease in the size of the brain, and especially of its anterior 
lobes, also takes place, and in some instances to so great a de- 
gree as to excite surprise. Hence we may safely assume,— 
Ist, that the brain grows and decays; and, adh that its 
different pu grow and decay unequally as to both time and 
extent. The next point to be ascertained is, whether exercise 
alone is in all cases sufficient to excite growth, and whether the 
same result is obtainable at every period of life ? i 

In youth, when by the great law of nature growth is going 
on at any rate, in order to complete the development of the 
body, it is reasonable to suppose that organic increase will be 
more easily promoted im any given direction, than at a more 
advanced age when nutrition is already becoming secondary to 
decay. Such, accordingly, we find to be the case with the 
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muscular system, variations in the size of which are perfectly 
obvious to our senses and recognised by all. The probability 
that the same law applies equally to the rest of the animal 
structure, and therefore alsó to the Train, is supported by many 
direct facts, shewing the closely concomitant progress of men- 
tal powet and cerebral development. But that even after ma- 
turity, when growth is no longer so energetic, any given por- 
tion of the brain may be rendered larger by assiduous exercise 
of its faculty, is a proposition which, however reasonable in it- 
self, can be established only by the accumulation of well-ob- 
served and indisputable facts. $ 

That growth is easily promoted in early life by well-directed 
exercise, we have ample evidence. We often see the atms, for 
example, greatly increased in volume by reiterated exercise, 
while in the same individual the legs, from being left in partial 
inaction, remain rather under the average bulk. Of this Fiately 
saw a remarkable instance in a young Cambridge student, the 
muscles of whose arms and chest had, by dint of constant rowing 
in a boat, become devel in an extraordinary degree, while 
his lower extremities, from comparative inaction, remained 
rather slender in form and bulk. In blacksmiths the same 
contrast is observable and from a similar cause; while in danc- 
ing-masters and pedestrians, on the other hand, the legs assume 
the predominance and the arms remain undeveloped. In like 
manner; we-often see the chest enlarged in youth W 
in athletic exercises in the open air giving rise to and 
quent tion. For the same feason, the larynx and voice 
may be developed and PRN by loud recitations, sing- 
ing, and public speaking, all of which excite increased vascular 
and nutritive action in the organs chiefly exercised. These 
facts, then, tend to shew that at least in other structures than 
the brain, well-directed activity leads to increase of organic 
development. f ; 

The brain, however, offers no “opin to the general law, 
for we find by observation, not only that the mind improves in 

ity and vigour by the systematic exercise of its faculties, 

but that its cerebral organs advance in development in propor. 
tion as the mind advances from the wéakness of childhood to 
the vigorous energy of mature a In the forehead, accord- 
ingly, a great change of shape and dimensións eqn occurs 
oe the transition from youth to maturity, corr 
exactly with the greater depth of reflection which begins at that 
time to impart to the character the comprehensiveness and 
solidity of manhood. The general size of the brain, indeed, is 
increased, and hence the distinction made by hatters in the size 
of “ youths’” and men's hats the latter being considerably 
larger than the former. 
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In youth, then, we may hold it as almost, if not altogether, 

certain, that increase of size in immature o will generally 
follow judicious and sustained mental exercise. But as cases 
occur in which bodily exercise has little effect in augmenting 
muscular development, so there are also some in which the ef- 
fects of mental exercise in promoting growth in the cerebral 
organs are equally unappreciable ; on the causes of these a 
rent exceptions I shall afterwards offer a few remarks, and in 
the mean time pass on to consider the organie results of exer» 
cise in mature age. 

The influence of exercise in adding to the dev t of 
organs in middle or mature life when nutrition and decay are 
nearly equal, although decidedly less marked in rapidity and 
extent than in youth, is nevertheless in many instances still 
pated? obvious, In the muscular system, for example, a 
onger period of re ly recurring exercise is undoubtedly re- 
quired to increase its development ; and the enlargement, when 
it does occur, rarely p s so far as after similar exertion in 
earlier life. The same rule holds with the chest and lungs. 
Their capacity is more easily and largely increased in youth 
than after growth is finished ; but still, in the t majority of 
cases, a very visible increase may be obtained by the perse- 
vering fulfilment of the required conditions, and of this fact 
every one must have seen examples in his own experience, 

11 then (as it is quite logical to pano) the same law pre- 
sides over nutrition in all of the body, the strictest anal 
leads us directly to the inference, that even in mature age the size 
of the individual organs of the brain may be increased by ade- 
quate exercise of the corresponding faculties, though, as a gene- 
ral rule, not so rapidly, or to the same extent, as at an earlier 
period of life. It is consequently not absurd, but, on the con- 
trary, perfectly in accordance with the ascertained laws of 
physiology, to believe that changes to a certain extent, in the 
proportions of the different cerebral organs, may occur from a 
continued and marked difference in their opportunities of ac- 
tion. But the fact can be established only by direct and un- 
deniable evidence, and hence it becomes a matter of deep inte- 
rest to the phrenologist to procure, at intervals of a few years, 
careful and accurate casts of the heads of such individuals as 
have been subjected to any change of pursuits or circumstances, 
sufficiently permanent and considerable to have called into 
play a different order of mental powers from that formerly in 
activity. If, on comparing such casts, distinct changes in form 
and proportion are perceptible, a practical result of immense 
value to the educationist and legislator will be incontroverti- 
bly established ; and if, on the other hand, no difference appear 
the fact will still be useful in shewing us clearly the limits 
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by which our power of modifying development and character 
is bounded, and thus relieve us from 80 at the accomplish- 
ment of objects which in the very nature of things may be un- 
attainable. 

In the museum of the Phrenological Society very few casts 
of the description alluded to are to be found, and those which 
bear upon the point refer chiefly to the period antecedent to ma- 
ture age. In several living heads I have remarked what, from 
very attentive inspection, I consider as undeniable increase of 
size in individual organs, but, casts not having been obtained at 
the time of the first observation, it is now impoesible to sub- 
stantiate the reality of the change-te the satisfaction of others. 
The presumption of accuracy is strengthened, however, by the 
concurring statements of several phrenologists, each of whom, 
unknown to the others, took notice of the alteration. But to 
that enterprizing phrenologist Mr Devilleof London, the honour 
is especially due of having for several years past devoted great 
attention, and not more than it deserves, to t uestion under 
consideration. By unwearied exertion that gentleman has now 
collected a considerable number of casts taken from the same 
individuals at different intervals of time, and, as I am inform- 
ed, demonstrating an extent of change in many of them, of 
which till lately no adequate conception was entertained ; and 
along with this change there has been in every instance as de- 
cided an alteration of the mental character. I am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the details of Mr Deville's collection 
to be able to enumerate the individual instances as evidence ; 
but it is said that some of them are of a very striking and 
conclusive description, and it is much to be wished that an au- 
thentic account of them, with lithographic outlines of the heads, 
and a statement of the circumstances attending the alteration of 
character, were given to the public. Such an account would be 
both a guide and a stimulus to other observers, and would form 
a nucleus for a body of very instructive evidence. I have heard 
that some of the cases shew that even in advanced age an or 
may become enlarged by due exercise, although the probability 
of such increase is then greatly smaller thanin youth. In proof 
of this Mr Deville shews casts of the forehead of the late Sir 
William Herschel, who, it is well known, devoted himself to 
astronomical studies after the age of fifty, and then laid aside 
that of music, to which he had previously been addicted ; and, 
on comparing the cast taken at the age of fifty-six with one taken 
some years earlier, a marked increase in the organs required 
for the mathematician is observable in it, while the or, of 
Tune has decreased. I have seen these casts, and, if they be 
really taken from the same head, the great difference in the de- 
velopment cannot be disputed. The celebrated Broussais is an- 
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other instance of growth of organ from a change of pursuit late 
in life. He states, that within two or three years, after bein 
much engaged in deep reflection and argumentative study, his 
organs of Causality became so much enlarged that the difference 
was perceptible by measurement. In the present number of this 
Journal, also, a remarkable case of a similar enlargement of the 
organs of Philoprogenitiveness and Adhesiveness, oni long ex- 
citement of the corresponding feelings, is communicated by a 
ait a cast of the head ought if possible to be ob- 
tained. 

In reference to the possibility of increased development of 
brain about the time of maturity, I may mention that, in lately 
looking over a volume of engravings of a series of coins and 
historical medals struck by Bonaparte to commemorate the chief 
events of his own extraordinary career, my attention was ar- 
rested by the great difference-which appears between his earlier 
and later likenesses in regard to the general size and shape of 
the head, and especially of the forehead and organs of the reflect- 
ing faculties. In the beginning of the series, where he figures 

ly as a general officer, the medals represent the forehead as 
very full over the eyebrows, in the region of the perceptive or- 
gans, but as sloping somewhat in the reflecting region,—pre- 
senting almost a contrast to the broad and lofty expanse of brow 
which we see on all the coins and busts of his later years, and 
which we are in the habit of considering as so peculiarly distinc- 
tive of him. In the early medallions, too, the head runs up to 
a point at Self-Esteem and Firmness, in a manner different from 
those of a later date, in which Self-Esteem is represented not as 
really smaller, but as flanked on each side by a much larger 
Love of Approbation than formerly, and, consequently, present- 
ing a broad and bulging instead of a pointed appearance. The 
size of the entire head is also represented as progressively 
larger as he advances towards full maturity. 

t may be said, that these differences of form and size in the 
head of Bonaparte were not real, but must have proceeded 
from the artists not having been careful to give the precise con- 
figuration which he possessed. If the series of coins and medals 
had been amall, and executed by only one or two artists, the ob- 
jection would have been not without weight ; but seeing that the 

imens of which it consists amount to several hundreds, that 
th ili continues through a regular progression of years, and 
that the outline and features of all the earlier ones, even by diffe- 
rent artists, bear a strong general resemblance, while a gradual 
transition takes place to the remarkable outline and features 
which characterize all the later imens, we must admit, 
either that the head actually changed, and that its varying form 
was copied accurately from nature; or, that at one time all the 
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artists followed an ideal model of their own, which they after- 
wards rejected to put another equally ideal in its place. The 
latter explanation seems to me so improbable, and the former 
so much more in accordance, not only with the laws of physio- 
logy, but with the changed situation and expanded character 
of the man, that I cannot but adopt it in preference, and enter- 
tain a very strong desire that every effort should be made to 
determine, by positive evidence, whether such a change actually 
occurred or not. Perhaps some of the Parisian phrenologists 
may have the means of ascertaining the fact. If so, I trust 
that they will not lose sight of the rtunity. Besides the 
existing cast of the head taken after death (when the size of the 
brain had in all probability already decreased by the combined 
effects of 1 and disease, — for no man ever made so great 
a change as he did, in ing from the throne and government 
of Europe to the solitude of St Helena), there are several of the 
later busts, and one in particular, known to have been modelled 
with scrupulous accuracy, and with constant reference to the 
head by measurement. From a comparison of these with the 
busts and portraits of his youth, a pretty accurate approxi- 
mation to the truth might be arrived at. But, for this purpose, 
the examination ought to be conducted with great care, and 
free from the influence of bias on either side. 

In attaching a good deal of weight to this probable difference 
in the size and configuration of the head of Bonaparte in youth 
and in maturity, I do not mean to affirm that the busts of either 
period are literal transcripts from nature. In the medals of his 
early life, we perceive many little varieties in the outline of the 
nose, mouth, and chin, as well as of the head itself, which do 
not much affect the general likeness. This shows, that while 
each artist did not hesitate to make slight deviations to bring 
the likeness within his own line of classic beauty, all of them 
still felt themselves tied down to a standard, from which they 
could not depart far without also departing from the truth of 
nature. The presumption is therefore very great, that, both 
in the more sloping head of the early medals, and in the capa- 
cious head and magnificent expanse of brow which impart to 
the later busts so much of the quiet impressiveness of power, 
the of the original has been adhered to, although the ge- 
neral dimensions may be somewhat exaggerated. 

If, then, it be admitted that increase of size does occur in the 
cerebral organs, attended by greater vigour of mental function, 
the question naturally presents itself, Is the observed increase 
in the organ the antecedent or cause of the enlarged power of 
mind ? or is the active mental excitement the cause of the far- 
ther development of the organ? If the former be the case, be- 
fore we can turn our knowledge practically to account we must 
discover what the conditions are which stimulate the growth of 
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the brain; whereas, if the latter alone be sufficient, it may be 
turned to excellent account in promoting the farther develope- 
ment, not only of the intellectual powers, but of the moral sen- 
timents, and thus become an instrument for the formation and 
improvement of character which cannot fail to be productive of 
most beneficial results. 

Experience, however shews, that something more than mere 
exercise is required to secure the growth of a bodily organ. 
On tracing the progress of the organization from infancy to its 
full development in manhood, we cannot account for the dif- 
ferent results which follow equal exercise, unless we admit the 
existence of some original type, principle, or law, inherent in 
the constitution, by which the future growth of its different 
parts is regulated, not certainly with fixed or mathematical ex- 
actness, but still to an extent which renders it impossible for 
us to induce a radical change. Thus, in one member of a fa- 
mily, we perceive such a decided tendency to the predominance 
of the muscular system, that exercise developes all its parts 
with ease and rapidity, while, in another, the same exercise has 
scarcely any effect. In a third, again, there is an equal predo- 
minance of the nervous system, attended with a corresponding 
facility of greater development in it by means of mental exer- 
cise. There is a something, in short, in the original type of 
every individual constitution, which, in some degree, directs 
the future form and qualities of the organization, and sets a 
limit to our power of modifying it. Thus, of twenty children 
brought up in the same school, and under the same treatment, 
no two will proceed alike in the growth of their several organs. 
One will be remarkable for an expanded chest and muscular 
frame; another for weak muscles, a narrow chest, and large 
head; a third will be tall and straight; and a fourth short and 
round-shouldered. And this is considered to be quite natural, 
because their original types or constitutions are different, and 
it seems to have been a part of the Creator's design that such 
differences should exist. 

Admitting, then, that there is a type or quality inherent in 
every constitution, which, independently of and prior to exer- 
cise, tends to the earlier and more complete development of 
one part of the system than of another; and that, therefore, 
the same kind of cultivation will not produce precisely the same 
results in all, it follows, that increased activity and capacity of 
mind must often be, particularly in youth, the consequence and 
not the cause of a more perfect organization ; and hence, when 
we observe increasing vigour of mind coincident with enlarging 
organs, we are by no means justified in at once deciding that 
mental excitement is always the sole, or even the chief cause of 
the organic change In many instances, the aptitude for study 
which occasionally breaks out unexpectedly, is really the con- 
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uence of a naturally advancing organization, although, in 
ite turn, its active indulgence i the healthy development 
of the latter by the due exercise of its peculiar function. If 
there was not some such impediment to indefinite increase in the 
organization and extension in the faculty, education ought to be 
much more successful in imparting talent than it is ever found 
to be, even under the most favourable combination of circum- 
stances. How often have we to regret that expense and trouble 
are lavished in vain, in attempting to develope powers of mind 
and moral feelings which Nature has denied! If exercise suf- 
ficed in all cases to procure their endowment, no such disap- 
pointmeuts could be experienced. 

But while thus directing our attention to the influence of the 
original tyre or constitution in facilitating or impeding the fu- 
ture development of the brain, it must be admitted that well- 
regulated exercise of the mental faculties, is the next most 

werful means of promoting the growth of their organs. At 
Frat sight this may seem a strange proposition, and yet it is 
in strict accordance with the best established laws in physio- 
logy. It is true, as just shewn, that functional activity is not 
the only means of promoting organic development, and that its 
influence is not the same in any two individuals, But when 
judiciously directed, mental exercise always leads to some im- 
provement, both in the working of the faculty and in the con- 
dition of its organ; and if it fails to produce its full effect in 
many instances, this is only because other counteracting causes 
are at work to diminish its efficiency. In all, the tendency is 
the same, for Nature is ever faithful to her trust; and if were- 
move the obstacles which obstruct her progress in individual 
cases, we may rely on our success. . 

Facts, however, are not wanting to prove, that, even in ma- 
ture age, a complete change of circumstances, rousing to vi- 
gorous and sustained activity a different set of faculties from 
those preron called into play, has led to a distinctly in- 
c development of cerebral organs, just as we see a change 
from sedentary to active life add in a marked degree to mus- 
cular development. Mr Kirtley's case, in the present Num- 
ber of this Journal, is one of them, if the fact of the enlargement 
be admitted. Illness concentrated the attention of a mother 
upon her children for a length of time, till she began to feel an 
interest in them never experienced before. This excitement of 
maternal affection was necessarily accompanied by increased 
vascular action in the corresponding organs, and this in the end 
seems to have become so sustained as to lead to permanently 
increased development.* Mr Deville has observed some other 

° See the rationale of this lucrease ned in “ The Principles of Phy- 
30 applied to the Preservation of Heslih,“ &c. 5th edit. pages 148 and 
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cases equally strang, and in one respect much more satisfac- 
tory, as he possesses demonstrative evidence of actual change 
in the form of the head,—casts of them, shewing the difference, 
having been taken and preserved. 7 

Here, then, is an important fact—that activity, in some in 
stances, incteases organic size even in mature age. The next 
inquiry, and one of not less moment, is to discover, why the in- 
crease does not follow in every instance? and what are the con- 
ditions which favour it? Multitudes of the young, engaged in 
the same mental exercise, manifest no proportionate increase of 
power or organ ; and yet, if the rule holds good in one instance, 
there must be causes for every exception, and to these I shall 
now direct a few remarks, but necessarily of a crude and im- 
perfect kind. 

The first impeding cause is one already alluded to. On 
looking at the analogous instance of muscular increase from 
muse action, it will be granted at once that, in some con- 
titutions, there is a much greater susceptibility of change than 
in others. In the nervous system, the same principle of the in- 
fluence of the original type undoubtedly holds good, and while 
some are easily susceptible of mental impreasions and cerebral 
improvement, others are the reverse. Here, then, is one ground 
of difference of result. 

Another fact in regard to muscular development is, that 
while it is favoured by due exercise, it is prevented alike by 
insufficient and by excessive action, and that what constitutes 
due exercise to one be insufficient for another, and excessive 
Jor a third. From this follows the acknowledged axiom— That 
exercise ought to be adapted in kind and degree to the indivi- 
dual constitution, otherwise it will fail to increase either the 
muscles or the general strength. I have elsewhere * shewn 
that the same law applies to the brain and nervous system, 
‘and that, if we act regardless of its existence, we inevitably 
fail in successfully attaining our object. From ignorance of 
physiology, however, on the part of teachers and parents, and 
ignorance of the connexion subsisting between the brain and 
the mind, this law bas been utterly neglected in practice. In 
our larger schools, accordingly, we have from 100 to 150 th 
in each class, or from 500 to 600 in all, subjected to precisely 
the same amount of work and to the same po management, 
in so far as the period of confinement and mental activity are 
concerned; and the individual powers and wants of each consti- 
tution are as little consulted, asif the whole were cast of the same 
material, and in the same mould—and the result is what we be- 
hold and lament. In some, the degree of mental exercise is a- 
dapted to their capability, and they improve ; in others, it falls 


Principles of Physiology,” Kc. Sth edit. p. 292, &c. 
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much short, and their powers languish from inaction ; while, in 
a third portion, it goes as far beyond the limit, and their minds 
and organs are worn out and impaired. 

Healthy vigour is another essential to healthy growth, 
whether of the brain or of the body; but, from general igno- 
rance of physiology, this has been, and still is, equally disre- 

ed in the treatment of the young. In our public schools 

e whole pupils of a large class are set to the same task, and 
under sely the same confinement and absence of whole- 
some ly action. It matters not whether they be robust or 
weak, indolent or vivacious, fond of play or fond of books. It 
never occurs to us that what iay be rt to one is a heavy 
burden to another; and that the length. of confinement and 
absence of food which a robust boy can withstand, may serious- 
ly injure one of a weaker constitution. It is needless to add, 
that nothing can be less in accordance with the dictates of a 
sound physiology than the ordinary arrangements of our schools; 
and, judging from the very inadequate results with which so 
much labour is repaid, and the very indifferent health which 
attends it, it may be inferred that no discipline can be less in 
accordance with the laws of nature, or leas available as a means 
of improving the minds and brains of those who are subjected 
to it. The young, on account of their growing and rapid nu- 
trition, stand doubly in need of a pure and bracing air, and of 
ample muscular exercise out of doors; and yet, so entirely is 
this condition disregarded in our plans of education, that in 
winter the whole day is spent in the close and corrupted atmo- 

of the school, and the exercise is restricted to little more 
an walking to and from it. It is in vain to think that the 
brain is not injured in its development, and the mind not weak- 
ened in its ores by this neglect. The brain partakes in the 
18 q ities of the constitution. If the body be imperfect- 
y nourished and supported, the brain is weakened in common 
with the rest of the system, and the mind is retarded in its pro- 
gress, and often impaired in vigour, by otherwise inadequate 
causes. 

Another circumstance which tends in youth to impede the 
vigorous growth of the brain and impair its action, and which 
owes its existence equally to ignorance of the laws of physiology, 
is error in diet. No fact can be more certain, or indeed is more 
generally admitted, than that the young require wholesome 
nourishing food, in larger quantities and at shorter intervals 
than when arrived at maturity. Accordingly, undue absti- 
nence is admitted to be very hurtful in early life. And yet, 
notwithstanding the abstract acknowledgment of the fact, the 
practice of society is diametrically opposed to it, to the mani- 
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fold injury of the young. The r interval which ought to 
8 breakfast from dinner, 1 1 that at which vigorous 
appetite suny returns in healthy and active young people, is 
from four to five hours.? Beyond that time, waste goes on 
without any compensating supply, and exhaustion consequent- 
ly follows, attended by weariness and a deteriorated state even 
of the digestive organs. So far are we, however, from conform- 
ing to the indications of Nature in are P t, al the pre- . 
vailing plan is, to make youn le ast early, say at 
eight olack, that the may pa AE ool in time; and, instead 
of giving them a dinner, with an hour or two of relaxa- 
tion about four or five hours later, their lessons are considered 
more necessary than food, and while they are pushed on almost 
without interruption, dinner is postponed till eight or nine hours 
after breakfast, being at least three, and often five, hours after 
the time at which it is wanted by nature. 

From much observation I am persuaded, not only that the 

wth and activity of the brain are impaired by this conduct, 
ut that a great deal of the delicacy and bad health of the ris- 
ing generation, and particularly a great deal of the increas- 
ing liability to dyspepsia which pervades society, is owing to the 
same preposterous departure from the laws of the Creator. Itis 
no apology for the evil to say that it cannot be helped—that there 
is so much to be learned that the whole day must be given to it 
When we become wiser we shall discover that it is easier and 
5 to learn in accordance with, than in opposition to, 
ature's laws; and if we were once convinced of the fact, there 
would be no difficulty in altering the practice. We all admit 
that sleep is necessary, and that Nature intended the night for 
repose ; and, consequently, neither parent nor teacher thinks of 
setting his child to school in the night-time, however anxious 
he may be for its progress. And, in like manner, let society 
once be convinced that food at proper intervals is essential to 
the well-being of the young, and both time and opportunity 
will be found for giving it. 

Another cause of failure in invigorating a faculty and increas- 
ing an organ by its active exercise seems to be an inadequate 
temperament. What is excitement to the faculties and brain 
of a person of a quick nervous or sanguine temperament, miy 
prove utterly unexciting to the faculties and brain of one wit 
a low apathetic lymphatic temperament ; and consequently im- 
provement in the faculty and organ may follow in the former 
while no change on either will occur in the latter. The suscep- 
tibility will thus vary according to the nature of the ori- 
ginal constitution; and hence, in attempting to develope any 
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mental power, we can expect to be successful only when we are 
certain that we have really the means of exciting and keeping up 
its activity. A mere passing stimulus will not suffice to increase 
nutrition and growth. : 
Perhaps, also, we sometimes fail from applying a wrong sti- 
mulant. In seeking to improve a faculty, common sense dictates 
-that it should be exercised upon its most agreeable and perfect 
productions. Thus, in cultivating a taste for music, we ought 
to present to the faculty the most beautiful and harmonious mu- 
sic, because that is the best calculated to excite it to agreeable 
and sustained activity. Accordingly, such is the plan by which 
we cultivate the taste in communities, But when we take an in- 
dividual who has naturally no great liking for music, but in 
whom it js desirable that the talent should be developed, we do 
not stimulate the faculty to healthful exercise by daily accustom- 
ing it to the perception and discrimination of fine sounds, but we 
-set him or her to labour for hours every day in producing sounds 
remarkable at first only for being so discordant and disagreeable 
as to make every one keep as far from their source as possible ; 
and thus our aim is defeated, and the taste injured rather than 
improved. It is true that by stoical perseverance, some arrive ul- 
timately at the power of producing sounds pleasing to their own 
ears; but it will be found that it is only then that their musical 
faculty begins to be improved, and that its activity is felt to be 
delightful. Many never arrive at that point, and, after years of 
-ineffectual labour, give up the attempt in despair. f 
I do not mean by these remarks, that playing on an instru- 
ment should be taught merely by listening to good music. Play- 
ing is a mechanical exercise, calling other faculties into activity, 
and cannot be acquired without practice. Besides, playing is 
not music, but only the means by which it is produccd ; and, 
so far as regards the music alone, the enjoyment is quite as 
great whoever produces it, as if we ourselves did. Often, how- 
ever, the mistake is committed, of thinking that we are using the 
most cffectual means to develope a taste for music, when we place 
the young person at an old piano to rattle out discordant sounds 
for several hours a-day ; and we are grieved and disappointed at 
the ultimate failure of an experiment which, in the very nature 
-of things, could not possibly succeed. By assiduous practice on 
an instrument we exercise the mechanical faculties, and may thus 
develope their organs to an increased extent. But to produce 
the same effect on the faculty of Tune, we must stimulate it to 
sustained activity, by daily accustoming it to the hearing of ex- 
quisite music, and by guiding the judgment to the appreciation 
of beauties. We may then hope to promote increased acticn 
and growth in its organ. 
I believe that in regard to some of the other facultics we com- 
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mit a similar mistake, and imagine that education fails to invi- 
gorate them and . their organs, when, in fact, our endea- 
vours have been wrong y directed and could not be successful; 
but the present paper has run already to so great a length that 
I must postpone any farther remarks on this part of the subject 
till another opportunity. 

Before taking leave, however, I would again enforce the ab- 
solute necessity of physiological knowledge for the successful 
guidance of teachers and parents. If the size of the cerebral or- 
gans admits of being increased by judicious exercise, and im- 
paired or retarded by mismanagement, it obviously becomes an 
indispensable qualification for those who undertake their right 
direction to possess an accurate acquaintance with the functions 
and laws of the animal economy’; and it is rather strange that we 
should have gone on to the present day without such an obvious 
truth having been universally perceived and acted upon. 

Having now shewn, Ist, That judicious mental exercise pro- 
motes the development of the cerebral organs in youth; 2dly, 
That there is strong presumptive evidence in proof of the same 
effect taking place even in mature age; 3dly, That we are still 
little acquainted with other important physiological conditions 
which act powerfully in modifying the results of exercise ; and 
4thly, That the knowledge of these conditions would greatly ex- 
tend the efficacy of moral and intellectual education, and multiply 
our means of advancing the moral welfare and happiness ef the 
race; I do not naun to add another word to induce phreno- 
logists to collect additional evidence on all the doubtful points, 
and to prosecute the inquiry with persevering accuracy, and with 
a constant view to its important prena advantage. 

In a future paper I may touch upon the question, Whether 
inaction of a mental faculty leads to diminution in the size of 
its cerebral organ, and consequently to a permanent change of 
aen At present neither time nor space will permit me to 
more. 


ARTICLE IV. 


CASE OF CHANGE OF DISPOSITIONS SIMULTANEOUSLY 
. WITH CHANGE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CERTAIN 
ORGANS IN THE BRAIN. 
To Grone Comse, Esq. 


Dear Six, Banwarp Caste, 2d January 1837. 
Donixe the last few weeks a case of change of character, ac- 
-companied by a corresponding change in the form of the hcad, 
has occurred within my own practice and observation, which 
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is strongly illustrative of the views of the writer of Article III. 
in the last number of the Phrenological Journal; and, as this 
branch of phrenological study deserves the utmost attention, 
I take the liberty of sending you the particulars of the case to 
which I allude. . R 
A. B. is a female, who, in her youth and for some years after 
ber marriage, was exceedingly fond of gaiety and dress; she 
was haughty, and exhibited all the distinguishing marks of 
active Self-Esteem. Some years ago a decided change took 
place in her character: this commenced by religious impres- 
sions, and since then she has ually become more and more 
remarkable for the increasing humility of her disposition, and 
for manifestations of character directly opposite to her former 
conduct. She has had seven children, one of which died about 
six years ago, and other three within the last two years. Du- 
ring the early period of her matrimonial life, she shewed less 
than the ordinary degree of attachment to her children; but 
during the period of the above named bereavements, her mind 
was much exercised over her offspring, and she felt a strongly 
increasing attachment to them. Her love for her remaining 
children is at present ardent—she seems to doat upon them 
with the fondest delight, and her solicitude and affection for 
them is extreme. She is herself subject to frequent attacks of 
severe illness ; and during these attacks the all-engrossing sub- 
ject of her thoughts is her children, and she absolutely makes 
erself unhappy by picturing to her mind the state of helpless- 
ness and distress which she fancies must be their lot in the 
event of her death. On the $d of last month, I (being the 
medical attendant of the family) was sent for to consult on a 
subject which she a had been giving her considerable un- 
easiness. She then related to me that a great change in the 
form of her head had taken place, which lately had become so 
apparent, as several times to bave attracted the attention of the 
servant who was in the habit of occasionally dressing her hair. 
Placing her hand upon the posterior and inferior part of the 
head, she observed that the large protuberance there had come 
within the last year or two; and then again, over the posterior 
and superior part of the head, she observed, ‘ It has fallen 
away from here.” I examined the parts and found the organs 
of Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, and Concentrativeness, 
enormously developed ; while over the region of Self-Esteem 
and Love of Approbation, there was a complete depression, and 
the tables of the skull there ap to have ed to a con- 
siderable extent. The increasing size of the one part, and de- 
reasion of the other, had been matter of repeated observation 
tween herself and the servant before mentioned. As serious 
apprehensions began to be entertained that it was indicative of 
x e 2 
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disease in the head, I was sent for and consulted upon the case, 
The only symptom complained of was a throbbing sensation 
in the back part of the head when under any mental excite- 
ment ; at any other time no inconvenience or pain was expe- 
rienced.” The lady and her servant are both entirely ignorant 
on the subject of Phrenology, and at the time of my visit were 
not even aware that such a science existed. 

I make no comment on this case, but if you think the facts 
mentioned will be of any service in assisting the investigation 
of the important question to which they refer, you can commu- 
nicate them to the Journal, or make what other use you please 
of them: they certainly do appear to prove the accuracy of the 
sentiments entertained 10 the writer of the article in the last 
number of the Journal to which I have before -alluded, in 
which he mentions a class of cases of change in the head, caus- 
ed by one or two feelings becoming exceedingly active, or sub- 
jected to great neglect or suffering. I am, Dear Sir, very 
truly yours, Maatin Kirtley. 


ARTICLE V. 


PHRENOLOGICAL OPINIONS OF JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART, 
Esa. 


Attuoucn the Quarterly Review has uniformly sneered at 
Phrenology, there are good grounds for supposing that Mr 
Lockhart, its present editor, entertains a somewhat higher opi- 
nion of Gall's system, and knows it better, than the exhibitions 
of the writers in the Quarterly may have led some to imagine. 
In Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, published by Mr Lockhart 
several years before his editorship began, Phrenology is intro- 
duced so frequently, and in language so serious and respectful, 
that every candid reader will be forced to believe the writer to 
have regarded this doctrine as both highly important and es- 
sentially true. I saw yesterday, for the first time,” says he, in 
Letter IX., “ an original portrait of David Hume; and you, 
who know my physiognomical and cranioscopical mania, will 
easily believe that this was a high source of gratification to me. 
Really you are too severe in your eommentson my passion for 
€ the human head divine’ I wish to God some plain, sensible 
man, with the true Baconian turn for observation, would set 
about devoting himself in good earnest to the calm consideration 
of the skulls and faces which come in his way. In the present 
stage of the science, there is no occasion that any man should 
subject himself to the suspicion or reproach of quackery, by 
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drawing rash conclusions, or laying claims before the time, to 
the seer-like qualities, which a mature system of cranioscopy, 
well understood, would undoubtedly confer. All that can 
done for a very long time, is, to note down the structure of 
men’s heads in one page of a memorandum-book, and brief out- 
lines of their character, so far as these are known, in another. 
If fifty rational persons, in different regions of Europe, would 
keep such books for a few years, and then submit the whole to 
be inspected by a committee of cool inquirers, there can be no 
doubt data enough would be found accumulated, either firml 
to establish, or fairly, and for ever, to overturn the idea of sach 
a system. Whatever might be the result, I cannot think but 
that the time devoted to the inquiries would be pleasantly, nay, 
profitably spent. The person engaged in such a study, I 
not at all mean perpetually engaged in it, could not fail to ex- 
tend his acquaintance with his own species; for he would be 
furnished with a stronger stimulus than is common, to be quick 
and keen-sighted in the scrutiny of individuals. I, for my part, 
have already my skull-book, and I flatter myself its pages, even 
now, might furnish no uninteresting subject of study I pro- 
mise you, I intend to enrich it prodigiously before you have any 
opportunity of 1 it.“ 

Mr Lockhart then offers the following interesting remarks on 
the configuration of Hume's head: 

„The prints of David Hume are, most of them, I believe, 
taken from the very portrait I have seen; but, of course, the 
style and effect of the features are much more thoroughly to 
be understood, when one has an opportunity of observing them 
expanded in their natural proportions. The face is far from 
being in ‘any respect a classical one. The forehead is chiefl 
remarkable for its prominence from the ear, and not so muc 
for its height. This gives him a lowering sort of look forward, 
expressive of great inquisitiveness into matters of fact, and the 
consequences to be deduced from them. His eyes are singular- 
y prominent, which, according to the Gallic system, would in- 

icate an extraordinary development of the organ of Language 
behind them. His nose is too low between the eyes, and not 
well or boldly formed in any other respect. The lips, although 
not handsome, have, in their fleshy and massy outlines, abun- 
dant marks of habitual reflection and intellectual occupation. 
The whole has a fire expression of intellectual dignity, candour, 
and serenity. The want of elevation, however, which I have 
already noticed, injures very much the effect even of the struc- 
ture of the lower part of the head. It takes away all idea of 
the presence of the highest and most god-like elements of which 
our nature is capable. In the language of the German doctor, 
it denotes the non-devclopment of the organ of Veneration. It 
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is to be regretted that he wore powder, for this prevents us 
from having the advantage of seeing what was the natural style 
of his hair—or, indeed, of ascertaining the form of any part of 
his head beyond the forehead. If I mistake not, this physio- 
gnomy accords very well with the idea you have formed of 
David Hume’s character. Although he was rather fond of 
plaguing his theological contemporaries, there was not mueh of 
the fanaticism of infidelity about him. His object, in most 
cases, was to see what the mere power of ratiocination would 
lead to, and wherever he met with an illogical sequence of pro- 

itions, he broke it down without mercy. When he was led 
into ill-toned and improper feelings, it was chiefly by the in- 
toxication of intellectual power, for there seems to have been 
much humanity and graciousness in his disposition.” 

Of Jeffrey’s forehead, Mr Lockhart says, in Letter VI., that 
‘it is very singularly shaped, describing in its bend from side 
to side a larger segment of a circle than is at all common”—a 
circumstance indicative of a great development of Eventuality 
and Comparison. Henry Cockburn’s head is thus described in 
Letter XXXIV. :—“ Full of the lines of discernment and acu- 
men immediately above the eyebrows, and over these again of the 
marks of imagination and wit, his skull rises highest of all in the 
region of veneration ; and this structure, I apprehend, coincides 
exactly as it should do with the peculiarities of his mind and 
temperament.” Of Professor Playfair . the forehead is very fine- 
ly developed—singularly broad across the temples, as, according 
to Spurzheim, all mathematical foreheads must be; but the 
beauty in that quarter is rather of an ad clerum character, or, as 
Pindar hath it, 

— Rees Fo wav 
i ERH yarku. l 
I, however, who really, in good earnest, begin to believe a little 
of the system, could not help remarking this circumstance ; and 
more particularly so, because I found Mr L——s* skull to pos- 
sess many of the same features—above all, that of the breadth 
between the temples.” (Letter VII.) 

But it is on the heads of Sir Walter Scott and other contem- 
porary poets that Mr Lockhart’s remarks are most interesting. 

In the general form (of Sir Walter’s head) so very high 
and conical, and, above all, in the manner in which the forehead 
goes into the top of the head, there is something which at once 
tells hag that here is the lofty enthusiasm, and passionate venera- 
tion for greatness, which must enter into the composition of every 
illustrious poet. In these respects, S bears some resemblance 
to the busts of Shakspeare, but a much more close resemblance 
to those of the great Corneille ; and surely Corneille was one 


* Professor Leslie is here meant. 
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of the most favoured of all poets, in regard to all that constitutes 
the true poetic soarings of conception. No minor poet ever ap- 
proaches to this conformation ; it is reserved for Earth’s giant 
sons’ alone. It is lower down, however, that the most peculiar 
parts of the organization are to be found—or rather those parts, 
the position of which close beneath these symbols of high poeti- 
cal impetus gives to the whole head its peculiar and characteris- 
tic expression. The development of the organ of imitation is 
prodigious and the contiguous organ of pleasantry is scarcely 
ess remarkable. This again leads off the swell into that of ima- 
gination, on which the upper region rests, as on a firm and ca- 
pacious baeis. I do not think the head is so long from stem to 
stern as Lord Byron's, which probably indicates some inferiority 
in point of profound feeling. Like Lord Byron’s, however, the 
head is in general well brought out in every quarter, and there 
is a freedom in the air with which it sits upon his shoulders, 
which shews that Nature is strong in all the different regions— 
or, in other words, that a natural balance subsists among the 
various parts of his organization. I have noticed, on the other 
hand, that people whose strength lies chiefly in one direction, 
have, for the most part, a stiff and constrained way of holding 
their heads, Wordsworth, for instance, has the back part of 
his head—the seat of the personal feelings—small and little ex- 
panded, and the consequence is, that there is nothing to weigh 
against the a mass of mere musing in front, so that his 
head falls forward in any thing but a graceful way; while, on 
the other hand, the deficiency of grave enthusiasm allows the 
telf-love in the hinder parts of Mr Jeffrey's head to push 
forward his chin in a style that produces a puny sort of ef- 
fect. Tom Moore. has no want of enthusiasm, but it is not 
quite placed us it should be—or, at least, with him also the 
sinciput predominates in an irresistible degree. Now Scott 
aod Byron are distinguished from all these by a fine secure 
swing of the head, as if they were pre at all points, 
Lord Byron's head, however, is, I think, still more complete all 
throughout, than that of Mr Scott. The forehead is defective 
in much that Scott’s possesses, but it is very fine upwards, and 
the top of the head is wonderfully capacious. The back part, 
in both of their heads, is manly and gallant-looking. Had the 

not been lame (by the way, what a singular couneidencs that is!) 
I have no doubt that they would both have been soldiers—and 
the world would have wanted Marmion and the Corsair. Lord 
Byron’s head is, without doubt, the finest in our time—I think 
it is better, on the whole, than either Napoleon's, or Göethe's, 
or Canova’s, or Wordsworth’s. The chin, lips, and neck are 
beautiful—in the most noble style of antique beauty,—and the 
nose is not unworthy of keeping them in company—and yet 
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that of Wordsworth is more perpendicular, and belongs still 
more strictly to the same class which the ancients—having exag- 
gerated it into the idcal—attributed to Jupiter. It is better 
shaped in the ridge than any nose of modern times I have seen; 
it comes down so straight from the forehead, that the eyes are 
thrown quite back into the head, as in the loftiest antique. 
Coleridge has a grand head, but very ill balanced, and the fea- 
tures of the face are coarse—although, to be sure, nothing can 
surpass the depth of meaning in his eyes, and the unutterable 
dreamy luxury in his lips. Thomas Campbell, sgin, has a 
r skull upwards, compared with what one might have looked 
or in him; but the lower part of the forehead is exquisite, and 
the features are extremely good, though tiny. 'They seem to 
me to be indicative of a most morbid degree of sensibility—the 
lips, in particular, are uncommonly delicate, and the eyes are 
wonderfully expressive of poetical habits of feeling. His brow 
speaks him to be born with a turn of composition truly lyrical, 
and perhaps he should not have cared to aim at other things. 
An uncommon perception of sweetness and refinement sits upon 
the whole of his physiognomy, but his face, like his mind, seems 
also to glow ever and anon with the greater fires of patriotism 
and public glory. He should have been a patriotic lyrical poet, 

and bis lays would not have failed to be sung 

Mid the festal city’s blaze, 
‘When the wine-cup shines in light.” 
Indeed, why do I say he should have been? he has been; and 
Hohenlinden, and Ye Mariners of England, and The Battle 
of the Baltic, will never be forgotten as long as the British Jack 
is hoisted by the hands of freemen. I have already said some- 
thing about the head of the author of the Isle of Palms, and 
that of the Ettrick Shepherd. They are both fine in their seve- 
ral ways. That of Wilson is full of the marks of genuine en- 
thusiasm, and lower down of intense perception and love of lo- 
calities—which last feature, by the way, may perhaps account 
for his wild delight in rambling. I have heard that in his early 
youth, he proposed to go out to Africa, in quest of the Joliba, 
and was dissuaded only by the representations made to him on 
the subject of his remarkably fair and florid complexion—but T 
believe he has since walked over every hil! and valley in the 
three kingdoms—having angling and versifying, no doubt, for 
his usual occupations, but finding room every now and then, by 
way of interlude, for astonishing the fairs and wakes all over 
these islands, by his miraculous feats in leaping, wrestling, and 
single-stick.” (Letter LIV.) 

Mr Lockhart has some discussion about the name by which 
the phrenological doctrine may be most appropriately designated. 
„The very names which have been bestowed upon the science 
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—Crani and vain A to say nothing of the still 
coarser Schadellehre (or skull-doctrine) of its first doctor and 


professor, are disagreeable terms, on account of their too direct 
and distinct reference to the bones.” It is much to be wished 
notwithstanding, that some name could be found for this ad- 
mirable science, which would give less offence even to those who 
are rather disposed than otherwise to give it its fair chance of 
thriving in the world. I have been thinking a great while on 
this subject, and have balanced in my own mind the merits of 
more oscopies and ies, than I care to trouble you with re- 
peating. Craniology itself, over and above the general and na- 
tural prejudice I have already talked of, labours under a se- 
condary, an adventitious, and a merely vulgar prejudice, de- 
rived from the ignorant and blundering jokes which have been 
connected with it by the writers of Reviews and Magazines. It 
is wonderful how long such trifling things retain their influence ; 
but I would hope this noble science is not to be utterly hanged 
(like a dog) because an ill name has been given to it. Some- 
times, after the essence of a man’s opinion has been proved to 
be false and absurd, even to his own satisfaction, it is necessary, 
before he can be quite persuaded to give it up, that we should 
allow a few words to be sacrificed. These are the scape-goats 
which are to&ed relentlessly over the rock, after they are sup- 

to be sufficiently imbued and burthened with the sins of 
the blundering intellect that dictated them. And such, I doubt 
not, will, in the issue, be the fortune of poor, derided, despised, 
but innocent, although certainly somewhat rude and intractable 
Craniology.—Cranioscopy (particularly since Dr Roget has 
undertaken to blacken its reputation in the Supplement to the 
nai bad pire Britannica), may be pretty sure of sharing the 
same melancholy fate. There is no doubt that Jack and Gill 
must tumble down the hill in company. Anthropology pleased 
me very much for a few days; but it is certainly too vague. 
It does not sit close enough, to shew the true shape and charac- 
ter of that which it would clothe. Cephalology and Cephalos- 
copy would sound uncouth, and neither of them would much 
improve the original bargain with which we are quarrelling. 
Organology shares in something of the same defect with An- 
thropology. In short, as yet I have not been able to hit on any 
thing which exactly pleases on reflection. Although a worse 
cranioscopist, you are a better linguist than I am; so I beg you 
to try your hand at the coining of a phrase. A Sa ed 
unconcerned person may perhaps be more fortunate than a zeal- 
ous lover like myself; for it is not in one respect only that 
women are like words. In the mean time, when it is necessary 
to mention any person's brain, it may be best to call it bis Or- 
ganization. It is perhaps impossible altogether to avoid em. 
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ploying expressions of an anatomical cast; but the more these 
can be avoided, the better chance there will most assuredly be 
of rendering the science popular.” (Letter XXIII.) The name 
Phrenology was first employed by Mr Thomas Forster, in his 
Sketch of the Phrenology of Gall and Spurzheim, published at 
London in 1816. 

We conclude by quoting from the same letter Mr Lockhart’s 
observations on the busts of ancient Greece: You will smile 
perhaps when you hear me talk in so satisfied a tone about the 
craniological skill of the Greeks; and yet there is nothing of 
which I am more thoroughly convinced, than that they did, 
practically at least, understand infinitely more of the science than 
any of the disciples of Gall and Spurzheim are likely to rival 
even a century hence. There is one cireumstance,—a small 
one, you will „ suggested itself to me yesterday, for 
the first time, when I was sitting after dinner, in a room where 
several large plaster-of-Paris busts were placed on the.extremi- 
ties of a side-board. What is called grace, is chiefly to be found in 
those movements which result from organs on the top of the head. 
In women, there is more of it that in men, because their animal 
faculties are smaller. Now, in all paintings of Madonnas, par- 
ticularly of the Matres Amabiles, the attitude evidently results 
from the faculties in the region above the forehead. The chin 
is drawn in, and the upper fore-part of the head leans forward. 
This is not done with a view to represent modesty and humility 
alone; which, b eens the action of pride and self-love in 
the back part of the head, take away what kept it upright. The 
attitude of humility, therefore, results from a negative cause. 
But the Madonnas have often a look quite dignified and assured, 
of unquestioning adorable divine serenity ; and the leaning for- 
ward of the brow in them, is accompanied with an air which de- 
notes the activity of a positive cause—namely, the principle of 
love in the upper parts of the forehead. This was su to 
me, however, nct by a picture of the Madonna, but by a Gre- 
cian bust—and I think you will scarcely suspect which this was. 
It was one, of which the whole character is, I apprehend, mis- 
taken in modern times—one which is looked at by fine ladies 
with a shudder—and by fine gentlemen with a sneer, Artists 
alone study and love it—their eyes are too much trained to per- 
mit of any thing else. But. even they eem to we entirely to 
overlook the true character of that, which, with a view to quite 
different qualities, they frequently admire. In the Hercules 
Farnese (for this is the bust), no person who looks on the form 
and attitude with a truly scientific eye, can possibly believe that 
he sees only the image of brute strength. There are few heads, 
on the contrary, more human in their expression—more elo- 
quent with the manly virtue of a mild and generous hero. And 
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how indeed could a Grecian sculptor have dared to represent 
the glorious Alcides in any other way ? How do the poets re- 
present him ?—As the image of divine 1 and confidence, 
struggling with and vanquishing the evils of humanity—as the 
emanation of divine benevolence, careless of all but doing good 
—purifying the earth from the foulness of polluting monsters— 
avenging the cause of the just and the unfortunate—plungin 
into Ref in order to restore to an inconsolable husband the pale 
face of his wife, who had died a sacrifice to save him—himself 
at last expiring on the hoary summit of Athos, amidst the blaze 
of a funeral pile which had been built indeed with his own 
hands, but which he had been compelled to ascend by the ma- 
E eruelty of a disappointed savage. The being who was 
allowed with all these high attributes in the strains of Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Pindar—would any sculptor have dared to select 
Him for the object in which to embody his ideas of the mere 
animal power of man—the exuberance of corporeal strength ? 
So far this, the Hercules has not only one of the most in- 
tellectual heads that are to be found among the monuments of 
Greek sculpture, but also one of the most graceful. With the 
majesty which he inherits from the embrace of Jupiter, there is 
mingled a mild and tender expression of gentleness, which tells 
that he has also his share in the blood, and in the miseries, of 
our own lower nature. The stooping reflective attitude may be 
that of a hero weary with combat, but is one that speaks as if 
his combating had been in a noble cause—es if high thoughts 
had nerved his arm more than the mere exultations of corporeal 
vigour. His head is bent from the same quarter as that of the 
adonnas, and whoever takes the trouble to examine it, will 
find, that in this particular point is to be found the chief ex- 
pension and prominence of his organization.?“ 

These observations, in which, mixed with some error, there 
is much sound Phre „ proving that the subject had been 
studied, appear to us to have been made in all sincerity and 
earnestness. They were published in the year 1819, and 
nature has not altered since. We ask Mr Lockhart, therefore, 
supposing these remarks to have been made by him in good 
faith, whether he has found facts in nature in ition to 
them since that time? If so, why has he not published them ? 
If he has not found contrary instances, why has he employed 
his editorial authority in casting ridicule on Phrenology in 
the cea | Review, and obstructing its progress by misre- 
presentation 
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ARTICLE VI. 


SOME REASONS FOR CONCLUDING THAT THE FACULTY 
HITHERTO NAMED TUNE, WOULD BE MORE PHILO- 
SOPHICALLY DENOMINATED THE FACULTY OF SOGU VD. 


Onty inferior to the happiness of ascertaining a primitive 
faculty of mind, by demonstrating a special portion of the brain 
to be its instrument, is the privilege of throwing farther light, 
whether in the way of extension or limitation, on the function 
of a faculty already partially ascertained. There is much to 
be done in this department of Phrenology. In the degree of 
our knowledge of the functions of the faculties, there is an ob- 
vious difference. We feel assured that we have got at the ra- 
dical functions of some of the faculties ; we have obtained a dase 
of such depth and breadth as to sustain a variety of qualities or 
manifestions, but all related essentially to that base; while in 
others we have as yet only arrived at a few qualities or mani- 
festations unquestionably related to the organ, but too narrow 
and specific to form the comprehensive and radical function of 
the faculty. ` 

Fortunately for the pneumatology of the science, a great 
majority of the 5 facultics do rest on sufficiently 
broad functional bases. However manifested, we can trace the 
base of Amativeness, for example, of Self-esteem, of Benevo- 
lence, and I am inclined to say, though diffidently, of all the fa- 
culties—animal, moral, and intellectual—with the following ex- 
ceptions, in which I believe it is agreed we have not arrived at 
the root: — Inhabitiveness and Concentrativeness, Constructive- 
ness, Destruetiveness. Size, Order, Tune, Wit, Comparison, and 
Causulity. These it is desiderated to trace to their bases; the 
others, of which the bases are obvious, ought to be treated con- 
versely, and followed out to their various modifications. One 
test of our not having arrived at the functional root of a fa- 
culty, is dissatisfaction with the name which ought to designate 
the radical power. We are dissatisfied with the name Destruc- 
fiveness, for example, as expressing a manifestation not radical 
to the faculty. Perhaps there is no word in the language for 


We are indebted to Mr Simpson for this paper, which offers to phreno- 
logists a new speculation. We are not yet quite prepared to take a side in 
the argument, but consider Mr S.’s views well worthy of phrenological dis- 
cussion.— Editor. 

+ Some have thought that the radical idea of Destructiveness is that of 
something opposed to Constructiveness; and bearing relation to analysis, or 
reduction to elements. ‘This, however, does not satisfactorily include irasci- 
bility and resentment, justly imputed to this faculty. 
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this feeling in its fundamental essence ; or, more likely, we have 
not yet got a clear idea what that essence is. It is certain, 
however, that a propensity to destroy will not explain all its 
manifestations. That word expresses: too high an activity of 
the propensity, although it is no doubt itself a mitigation 
of the original denomination, a propensity to hill; but it re- 
quire yet greater reduction to entitle it to the character of a 
unctional root. If we had space, we think we could shew that 
the like uncertainty of base characterizes the other faculties 
above enumerated ; and that these hold out so many problems 
for phrenologists to solve. Indeed the Metaphysics of Phre- 
nology is in its infancy, and requires yet more deliberate com- 
parison with nature, and even with the doctrines of the schools, 
than it has perhaps hitherto received. 

In the following remarks we shall make a humble attempt 
to find a fitting base for the faculty called Tune. 

It is easy to see whence the tendency to overname arose. 
Extreme development of distinct portions of the brain was 
looked for; and as the specific manifestation connected with ex- 
treme development was naturally noted, that manifestation, as 
in the instance of the impulse to ill was not always the radical 
function. This seems to be true of Tune. A certain organization 
observed in Haydn, Mozart, and other highly gifted musicians, 
and generally, though in different d in persons pos- 
sessing a talent for Music, had its name om that quality. The 
error would have been of the same kind, had the organ of 
Colouring been called the organ of Painting, from being found 
in extreme development in Titian, Rubens, Van ke, and 
Claude. In consequence of the-error now described having 
given a name to the faculty of Tune, there is no part of the 
organology which has more perplexed phrenologists; and 
which has with more avidity been seized upon by their op- 
ponents, as a weak point in the system, and a source of ano- 
malies not always easily explained. Mr Scott brought a great 
defensive force to this breach, by demonstrating that although 
Tune alone is sufficient to feel and enjoy, several other fa. 
culties must act in combination with Tune to produce, music, 
either instrumental or vocal. But as he still held ‘Tune, or 
perception of musical combinations, to be the fundamental func- 
tion of the faculty, he left another class of difficulties unre- 
moved. Let us then try to discover some more elementary 
function which may be concluded to be a base not only for 
musical endowment, but for manifestation of a more radical and 
necessary character. 

We may assure ourselves that we are inquiring in the right 
direction, when we look for a function which the whole human 
race shall be found in some degree to manifest—in conformity 
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with the phrenological doctrine, that every faculty, in a greater 
or less endowment, is part of the constitution of every sane in- 
dividual. ‘The faculty sometimes called Weight, was lately 
investigated in this retrogressive way.“ The faculty of Tune, 
every phrenologist knows, has hitherto been treated of solely as 
the perception and enjoyment of musical relations and combina- 
tions. It has been so treated in the writings of Gall, Spurzheim, 
Mackenzie, Combe, and Scott ; so that the present inquiry has 
not, so far as we know, been anticipated. We maintain that 
the perception of musical relations cannot be per se a primitive 
faculty, inasmuch as every primitive faculty must in some de- 
gree appear in every sane human being; yet of musical per- 
ception there are vast multitudes in whom there is not a trace. 
As, on the other hand, it is found in many, it seems to fol- 
low as a phrenological consequence, that it must be a higher 
degree of a faculty of a more elementary kind which shall be 
found in the whole race. The root will of course be the lowest 
degree of manifestation—a power necessary to man. What then 
is that humbler endowment of which musical perception is a 
higher? With due diffidence we venture to propound the thesis, 
that Soun is the radical and therefore universal perception of 
this faculty ; and that for the following reasons. 

First, There must be a faculty for the perception of sound, 
because sound is the result of a quality or condition of matter ; 
and each of the elementary conditions or qualities of matter 
is related to a faculty in man. Sonorousness is one of those, 
qualities of matter called secondary by the metaphysicians, 
which differ from primary qualities, such as form, size, and 
colour, inasmuch as matter cannot be conceived, by the mind, 
disjoined from these qualities, but may be conceived without 
being connected with sonorousness, This merely metaphysical 
distinction; however, is of no consequence in our present in- 
quiry, seeing that sonorousness is a quality of matter really as 
inseparable from it as form, size, or colour, however we may, 
by an effort, conceive a disjunction ; and a quality to be perceiv- 
ed, must be the object of a 11 8 faculty. What is the sound, 
or sonorousness, of a material ? Writers on acoustics are 
agreed, on the most unequiv experiments, that it is the 
body’s power, when itself impelled, of impelling the air by the 
vibratory motion of its particles; the undulations of the air 
impinging on the apparatus of the ear, and proceeding by the 
0 nerve to the brain, where they are perceived by a 
faculty of the mind. The vibrations, and their inseparable 
motions, can be seen on the surface of the water in a glass; on 


© See vol. ii p 297, 412, 645; iii. 211, 451; iv. 266, 314; v. 222; vi. 134, 
343; vii. 106; ix. 142, 624, and (embracing the whole discussion) 193. 
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the rim of which we create sound with a moistened finger ; or in 
the motions and figures called acoustic figures, in powder agi- 
tated by a sonorous body.* It is also well known, that the 
sounds occasioned by different bodies vary according to their 
density, tension, &c.; in other words, e to the disposition 
of their component particles. Infinite are the sounds which are 
produced in nature. Metals, as most elastic, are the most 
sonorous bodies known, and accordingly bells are metallic; but 
each metal, when struck, has its own peculiar sound. Different 
woods have different sounds. Even soft bodies cannot be struck 
without producing sound. Some of these in a state of tension, 
as cords, paper, parchment on the drum, are very sonorous ; 
nay even water and air are sonorous; air confined in a tube, 
as in the case of a wind instrument, is itself a part of the sono- 
rous body. This sound-producing quality in matter, is so 
much expected, that it is appealed to as one of the modes of 
the identification of various kinds of matter. The form, size, 
and colour of a crown-piece or sovereign, are all three often 
distrusted till the metal is rung upon table, the best test 
perhaps of the four. 
As the result of a quality or condition of matter, Sound has 
the channel of a sense fitted to convey it, by a nerve for the 
urpose, to the brain; just as the quality colour addresses 
itself first to the eye and the optic nerve, before it is perceived 
— f sound festly the fi 
e. „The tion of sound is manifes e function 
of a knowing faculty, os much as the pereptions of form, size, 
and colour ; and as such ought like them to have an organ in the 
anterior lobe of the brain. An organ for perceiving the relations 
of sounds, or music, has been established to exist in the anterior 
lobe of the brain ; but if the simple perception of sound, and the 
mere power of discriminating one sound from another be a fa- 
culty differing in kind from that which perceives melody and har- 
mony, it must have a distinct organ, and that, by analogy with 
Form, Size, and Colour, in the anterior lobe. Yet it may 
safely be predicated, that in that lobe there is no portion of 
brain, possessing the well-known characteristics of an organ, 
which, after the scrutiny of forty years on thousands of the hu- 
man race, has been even su to have the slightest connec- 
tion witb sound, save that hitherto called the organ of Tune. 
But it is something—it is much in this argument, that it ts 
sound and its combinations, these combinations being but 
sounds after all, which that faculty called Tune perceives, 


© Savart, Chladin, and Wheatstone, have published sume curious experi- 
ments on acoustic figures. The last mentioned produced them by means of 
amall bright beads on the top of vibrating wires. Mr Wheatstone wae some 
time Sec: of the London Phrenol Society, and is now Professor of 
Experimental Physics, King’s College, London. 
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Thirdly, The perception of sound, though in various degrees 
of discriminating power, is given to the whole human race, who 
have the external inlet or sense of sound, and the brain, free 
from disease. Some degree of power to discriminate sounds, 
is as necessary to man, as to perceive forms, sizes, and colours. 
Safety as well as comfort depends on it. A large class of our 
warnings of danger come to us in the way of alarming sounds. 
Most dangerous physical and mechanical motions premonish us, 
to keep our bodies out of the way of their power, by loud and 
threateninig sounds; the volcano, for example, the cataract, the 
hurricane, and, as the work of man, ordnance, and power- 
„ How many of our feelings are approached by 
eries. itness the effect of the infant's ery upon its mother, 
who cannot mistake any other sound for it, aod is constrained 
by it to approach as quickly, as by the lion's roar or tiger's 
growl she would be warned to fly. Now, where is the healthy 
human being who does not possess power of discrimination in 
sounds to this most necessary amount, however deñcient in 
musical perceptions ? There are many who, on hearing a sound, 
can go farther, and say, without the aid of either sight or 
touch. That is the voice of such-a-one, that is an infant's cry, 
a boy’s voice, a lad’s, a man's, a woman's; a horse’s neigh, a 
cow's low, a sparrow’s chirp, a cock’s crow ; that is the patter- 
ing of falling rain, the sound of a bell, a drum, money, paper, 
silk, leather, clapping the hands, a whisper, a horn, a flute, a 
stringed instrument, a carriage on the pavement.” Nay, each 
sound has a name, as neighing, lowing, chirping, crowing, ring- 
ing, rustling, creaking, twanging, &c. It vould be interesting 
to observe very minutely a case of extreme deficiency of the 
organ called Tune, such as appears in Ann Ormerod, in the 
blind school at Liverpool ; and, by experiments with different 
sounds, to note if there be also a defect in power of discrimi- 
nation. We recommend to our friends of the Liverpool Phre- 
nological Society to put this to the test ; and we shall be grate- 
ful for a communication of the results. To a certain extent, 
even Ann Ormerod must perceive and discriminate sounds, 

Fourthly, There is a power possessed not by all but by a 
portion of mankind, which perceives the minutest differences 
-in sounds, and in their musical relations. These relations we 
know exist, and are reduced to rule with mathematical preci- 
sion. Now, as already said, it is contrary to sound phrenolo- 
gical doctrine to hold that this high power is the exclusive 
function of a faculty, when we see that it is entirely wanting 
in a very great number of human beings. 

Fifthly, The perception and discrimination of sounds in ge- 
neral, and of musical relations in particular, are powers ang 
in degree, and not in kind. This will be granted, we shoul 
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think, if it can be made out that ar sounds are essentially 
musical sounds ; for if it can be shewn that the objects perceived, 
although supposed different, are essentially the same, then it 
seems to follow that one percipient faculty is enough for both. 
It is a truism that music is made up of sounds, but it is a fal- 
lacy to hold that one sound, per se, is musical, and another 
not. There are infinite varieties, no doubt, in the agreeable- 
ness of sounds to our perceptions; but there is no sound, how- 
ever harsh, which does not hold an ascertainable relation to 
other sounds, and has not its precise place in a series. This 
truth is not a novelty ; it has been observed and acknowledged 
by philosophers before Phrenology was heard of. Mr Alison, 
in hia work on Taste, has very clearly illustrated it.* He holds 
that it isa vulgar error to consider the sounds produced by 
the human voice in singing, or by a musical instrument, to 
differ in kind from soun produced by any impulse whatever, 
and to denominate the former musical and the latter unmusical 
sounds. All sounds are produced in the same way, namely by 
the vibratory motion of the particles of matter acting on the 
air, and by that medium conveyed to the ear; and it makes no 
difference whether the vibrating instrument be the trachea of 
Catalani, the flute of Nicolson, the catgut of Paganini, or a 
copper kettle or empty barrel ;—nay, to use Mr Alison’s ex- 
ample, the grinding of the teeth of a saw. We chanced, some 
time ago, on board a steam-packet, to witness an experimental 
illustration of the truth that any sound will be found to be 
musical, and take its place in musical combinations. In the 
sleeping saloon, one gentleman, not yet up, occasioned some 
mirth by a loud, high-toned, and long-continued, snore. After 
many remarks upon the musical qualities of so fine a specimen 
of the trumpet of Morpheus, a gentleman present, with great 
gravity, took from its case a guitar or mandolin, and upon its 
strings twanged the snore with the most perfect and divertin 
exactness, hen we laughed with the rest at so whimsi 
an experiment, we very little imagined that we were treasuring 
an important scientific fact, to serve as a satisfactory illustra- 
tion of a new theory. In like manner, there does not appear 
to us any distinction in kind, but merely in d of varia- 
tion of pitch, between singing and speaking. ithout a rigid 
monotony, with which no human being speaks, there are in- 
flections of voice, which, in however low a degree, form tune ; 
so that the different accents of the inhabitants of different pro- 
vinces of the same country, all of whom pronounce the same 
words, are nuthing more than their different tunes. It is not 


© Mr Slate gave a very satisfactory exposition of the same doctrine, in an 
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from the mode in which they pronounce or articulate the words, 
eo much as from the mode in which they respectively intonate, 
or literally sing, them, that we jpc kug from each other, the 
natives of London, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Dublin. There 
are marked gradations of intonation even among individuals of 
the same province. Some speak with so little inflection as al- 
most to repeat the same note in every syllable; while others, 
in different degrees, use a variety of notes in every member of 
a sentence, sometimes with so much tone as to approach much 
more nearly to what in common speech is called singing. Every 
one has heard the varied intonation of an over-excited preacher. 
His musical delivery has given the name of cant, or song, to 
the expression of excessive religious feelings. We should never 
doubt full scope for the guitar in such a ease; while the imi- 
tator would have still less difficulty in striking an unvarying 
note in unison with an inveterate youthful monotonist, who 
staccatos his lesson at school. He has only to vary his experi- 
ments, either with his guitar or his voice, and he will find that 
there is no sound in nature, be its material production what 
it may, to which he may not strike a musical unison, which 
unison must form part of a musical series. A friend has ex- 
pressed a doubt of the universality of the predicate that all 
sounds are elementary musical sounds, and has instanced whis- 
pering as an exception. This objection led us to reflect upon 
what a whisper really is, which we should not otherwise have 
thought of doing, and we are satisfied that a whisper forms no 
exception. A bape a is the sound of a column of air expelled 
from the lungs so slightly, as not to vibrate in the tube of the 
trachea to the extent o ucing open voice. In teaching 
the deaf and dumb to produce a clear vocal sound, the teacher 
places the pupil's hand on the outside of his, the teacher's, 
throat, where he feels the marked vibration of a cry ; the pu- 
pil’s hand is then put to his own throat, which he soon brings 
to vibrate in the same manner, producing thereby, although 
unknown to himself, a vocal sound or cry. But let any one 

ak or ery in a whisper, and the hand applied to the throat 
will not feel a vibration. The breath is . too softly through 
the wind-pipe to produce that effect. Nevertheless, a sound is 
produced by a whisper, capable of being imitated as it is heard, 
and likewise varied by opening the lips in various degrees. 
This very capacity of variation is conclusive. The same thing 
can be done with that imitation of the wind-pipe called a flute. 
It may be breathed into so softly as to produce whispering 
sounds only. Now, these whispering sounds are musical; for 
every little fifer knows that he can play whisperingwise any 
air which he can also give forth in piercing shrillness to the 
drum. There is no Ads in that very common pheno- 
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menon called whistling, which, by means of the lips, merely mo- 
dulates the air passed by the trachea ; the lips producing the va- 
riations of the notes by varying the aperture. A whistling boy, 
who is ordered to be silent, will often continue to whistle a 
whisper. He can perform the whole air as perceptibly in the 
pg as in the Ls The music may not be 5 good but 
there are many different degrees of attraction in music, and it 
is enough for our purpose, that whispered notes are capable of 
variety of intonation, to make out that each is a musical sound, 
forming part of a musical series. 

Si , We found a strong reason for our thesis on the ana- 
logy between Sound and Colour. With regard to Colour, it is 
not disputed that the same faculty perceives simple colours and 
paints the finest pictures ; that it exhibits a gradation from the 
simplest perception and discrimination in ordinary life, up to 
that exquisite endowment which we denominate a talent, the 
manifestation of which in painting appears to differ as essen- 
tially in kind from the mere power of distinguishi a white 
man from a negro, as the talent which produced the Frieschutz 
differs from the power of distinguishing the striking of a clock 
from the mewing of acat. But as the test painter still 
deals with colours as the elements of his higher function, which 
function is only the expression of a more exquisite perception 
of these elements and their relations; so the musical composer, 
however exquisite the combinations in succession of his melo- 
dies, and complicated the rich symphonious accordances of his 
harmonies, is yet only dealing with sounds as his elementary 
perceptions; and is only manifesting, in expression, a higher 
and more exquisite endowment of the same faculty, without 
which man would be in imperfect relation to external nature. 
When discussing this analogy with an ingenious friend, it was 
granted to us, that it would be complete if light were sub- 
stituted for colour, for that light is to the eye what sound is 
to the ear; but that colour is something more than light, and 
therefore cannot be viewed in an with sound. He thought 
the whole question turned here unfavourably for our theory. 
Now, if it can be demonstrated that light and. colour are either 
identical or inseparable, —so inseparable, that, whatever light 
in its essence may be, colour is its invariable condition, and 
more, its only visible condition, then will our friend’s difficult 
be removed, and the analogy between colour and sound restored. 
It is trite science that light, if not colour, is coloured. The 
Newtonian experiment, which analysed a single ray called white 
85 into the seven prismatic colours of the spectrum, is con- 

idered conclusive by all writers on chromatics. The converse 

experiment, which can be tried with a spinning-top, is equally 

satisfactory,—the seven prismatic colours are again blended 
7 f 2 
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into white by very rapid rotation. Solar light is philosophicall 
called white, and this white colour is what we see when we loo 
at the sun, or at the light produced by, or accompanying, heat. 
We speak of a white heat, and find the whitest flame always 
the lightest,—from oil-gas to Mr Drummond’s oxi-hydrogen 
blaze, and from that to the sun. What do we see in daylight 
when looking at any thing else than the sun? It is then an ob- 
vious fallacy to say we see light. We may as well say we see 
the air. We see objects clearly in their different colours, but 
nothing more; and, if there are no other objects, our eye must 
rest on the ground, the sea, or the sky, which are all coloured 
objects. We do not see light unless we look directly at the 
luminous body, and then we see brilliant colour, and that alone. 
Light only makes colour visible. The sun more properly 
colours up than lights up nature. The white colour of the sun's 
rays neutralizes the black colour of darkness; and the different 
colours of objects are produced by their different reflections and 
refractions of the sun’s rays. One substance will reflect the 
red rays, another the yellow, and another a mixture of two or 
aal The whole seven reflected will give us white. The 
whole absorbed, and we have black. There is no colour, unless 
black can be called a colour, without light, and no light with- 
out colour. If it be said that there is some stimulating power 
in the sun’s ray, which, independently of colour, enables the 
eye to see even colour itself, we would answer, that there is no 
proof of this. Colour alone is seen by us; and the only ope- 
ration of light on the eye is painting a coloured picture on the 
retina. Turn where we will, colour, not mere light, meets us; 
and all that light does for us is to make colour visible, to come 
back to our eye in the character of reflected light, analyzed 
into one or more coloured rays by the particular reflecting 
power of what without it would be a colourless body. Cats, 
therefore, are not even grey in the dark. No colour then exists 
at all. More of the nature of light we know not. It follows 
plainly, that we do not need a faculty for perceiving light as 
different from colour ; and therefore may conclude that we have 
no such faculty: and e converso, if colour is all that we do per- 
ceive, then a faculty to perceive colour is sufficient; and such 
a faculty, it has been established, we do possess, 

But the analogy between sound and colour admits of yet 
farther proof. Theoretical musicians are en that although 
the natural gamut consists of seven notes, there are only three 
fundamental notes, namely, C, E, and G, which are called the 
harmonic triad, or common chord, the basis of all musical har- 
mony. If any given note be sounded on an instrument, it is 
Di attended, or instantly followed, by those which form a 
chord, and are termed in music the harmonics. Now Sir David 
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Brewster, on 21st March 1831, communicated to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh a new analysis of the white solar light, 
shewing that it consists of only three primary colours, red, yel- 
low, and blue; and that the other four prismatic colours, 
n, orange, indigo, and violet, are, in truth, compounds of 
these three, and, occurring between the two colours of which 
they are the compounds respectively, make up in the spectrum 
a harmonious scale of colouring, just as the other four notes of 
music complete the gamut. Mr Hay of Edinburgh, author 
of an elegant work, the Laws of Harmonious Colouring,” * 
anticipated, in 1828, Sir David Brewster’s analysis. Mr Flay 
states, that in 1802 Dr Milner communicated to Repton, the 
landscape-gardener, the same view of the prismatic colours. Mr 
Hay's N are well worth e “ The following disco- 
very made by Buffon, and illustrated by succeeding philoso- 
phers, helped to strengthen me in the conviction, that the scien- 
tific theory might, like that of the practical artist (Mr Hay ha- 
ving just said that, with sufficiently pure colours, the whole 
seventold spectrum may be produced by art from three colours), 
be reducible to three simple or homogeneous parts. If we look 
steadily for a considerable time upon a spot of any given colour, 
pues on a white or black ground, it will appear surrounded 
y a border of another colour, and that colour will uniformly 
be found to be that which makes up the triad ; for if the spot 
be red, the border will be green, which is composed of blue 
and yellow; if blue, the border will be orange, composed of 
yellow and red; and if yellow, the border will be purple ; 
making in all cases a triunity of the three colours called by ar- 
tists homogeneous. With a view to throw such light upon 
the subject as my limited opportunities would permit, I went 
over the experiments by which Sir Isaac Newton established 
his theory, and the same results occurred ; I could not sepa- 
rate any one colour of the solar spectrum into two. The im- 
perceptible manner in which the colours were blended together 
upon the spectrum, however, and the circumstance of the co- 
lour, which practical people call compound, being always placed 
at the adjunct of the two of which they say it is com „ with 
my previous conviction, induced me to continue my experi- 
ments; and although I could not by analysis prove that there 
were only three colours, I succeeded in proving it, to my own 
satisfaction synthetically, in the rata manner: — After ha- 
ving tried every colour in succession, and finding that none of 
them could be separated into two, I next made a hole in the 
first screen in the centre of the blue of the spectrum, and another 
in that of the red. I had thereby a spot of each of these co- 


* Chambers, Edinburgh ; Orr aud Co. London. 
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lours upon a second screen. I then, by means of another prism, 
di the blue spot to the same part of the second screen on 
which the red appeared, where they united and produced a 
violet as pure and intense as that upon the spectrum. I did 
the same with the blue and yellow and produced the prismatic 
gren ; as also with red and yellow, and orange was the result. 

tried, in the same manner, to mix a simple with what 1 
thought a compound colour, but they did not unite, for no 
sooner was the red spot thrown on the green than it disap- 
pan. It therefore appeared to me that these three colours 

ve an affinity to one another that did not exist in the other, 
and that they could not be the same in every respect, mop 
colour and refrangibility, as had hitherto been taught.” 
analogy between each of the three fundamental colours and ite 
harmonic accompaniments as forming a triad, and each of the 
three fundamental notes of music, as likewise harmonized into 
triunity, is as striking as it is correct. Mr Hay has followed 
out the analogy, and, after Field, in his Essay on the A 
and Harmony of Colour, has laid down on score, as the musi- 
cians say, a chromatic scale of colours, side by side, and in i per: 
fect coincidence with, the musical diatonic series. He adds, 
„By the combination of any two of these primary colours, a 
secondary colour of a distinct kind is produced ; and as only 
one absolutely distinct denomination of colour can arise from a 
combination of the three primaries, the full number of really 
distinct colours is seven, corresponding to the seven notes in 
the complete scale of the musician. Each of these colours is 
capable of forming an archeus, or key, for an arrangement to 
which all the other colours introduced? must refer subordinately. 
The reference and subordination to one particular colour, as is 
the case in regard to the key-note in musical composition, gives 
a character to the whole.” 

Considerable aid to our analogy may be derived from morbid 
manifestation. Miss S. L., when suffering acute pain along 
the eyebrows, including the organ of Colouring, not only saw 
objects coloured which did not exist externally, but bright łu- 
minous balls “ pouring like a torrent out of the room down 
the stairs; 980 spots like stars on a black ground filling the 
room both in the dark and daylight; and sudden and some- 
times gradual illumination of the room during the night, so 
that the furniture in it became visible. In this last illusion, 
plainly, Mies S. L. did not see light but coloured objects, and 

er luminous balls and stars were only bright colours. Mr 
John Hunter saw the fire assume a colour of deep purple. 
The Opium Eater had visions of “ insufferable splendour + 
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Dr Macnish states in his “ Philosophy of Sleep,” that he was 
for some time visited by the illusion of a brellia i 
theatre.* To these other cases might be added. It thus ap- 
pears that light may be ped re without any external lumi- 
nous body acting upon retina, in the same way as colour 
may. Many of the spectre-patients recorded in the Phrenalo- 
gical Journal, felt pain between and along the cye-brows ; and 
while some saw brilliant lights and coloured objects, and others 
coloured objects only, there is good reason to conclude, espe- 
cially from Miss S. L.’s case, that a morbid action of the organ 
of Colouring would produce the luminous illusion. We ob- 
serve that when treating of Miss S. L. s case, ten years ago, 
we referred her luminous visions to a diseased action of that 

„ an allotment which we have never seen reason to ques- 
tion. But this is not all, The analogy between colour and 
sound derives another aid from these cases of disease. The 
pereeption of Sound was also illusively affected in Nicolai, who 
after some time “ be to hear his spectres speak ;” so did 
Miss S. L., and so did the Opium Eater. He heard, as he 
says 

r3 “ The airy tongue that syllable men’s names.” 

The organ in question is in immediate contact with the super- 
orbitar ridge, and might easily get into morbid action by 
sympathy. Miss S. L. not only heard voices talking, but mu- 
sic, both vocal and instrumental; and Dr Macnish adds, to his 
vision of the theatre, that he could get quit of the visible part 
by opening his eyes, to return when he closed them; but 
though I could thus dissipate the spectacle, 1 found it impos- 
sible to get rid of the accompanying music; this was the grand 
march in the opera of ‘Alladin, and was ormed b or- 
chestra with more superb and imposing t, and with greater 
loudness than I aver beard it before ; it was executed indeed 
with tremendous energy.” We have here evidence that mor- 
bid excitement produces not only colour, but bright light, and 
that both are perceived in the same morbid state with sounds 
of voices, and these with music. 

Such are our reasons for concluding that it would be more phi- 
losophical to speak of the faculty of Sound than of Tune; and 
of Tune as a higher manifestation of the tion of Sound ; 
but both manifestations of the same faculty. That the full force 
of these reasons may be seen as they support each other, we 
offer the following recapitulation. Ist, Sound is the result of 


„ Vol. viii. p. 502. 

Wbile we write, we have received from G the melancholy accounts 
of the death, by typhus fever, of this acute-minded philosopher, able phreno- 
logist, and excellent man; cut off, alas! in the flower of his age, the midst of 
his usefulness, and bloom of his fame. 
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a quality of matter, and therefore must have a faculty for its 
tion. 2d, The faculty must be a knowing facult , and, 
as such, should have an organ situated in the anterior lobe of 
the brain; but the only organ which has been observed in that 
region connected with Sound, is that which has hitherto been 
denominated the organ of Tune. 3d, The perception, and, to 
a certain degree, the discrimination of sound is n to our 
safety, and is therefore a faculty possessed by the whole human 
race. 4th, The perception and enjoyment of sounds in musical 
relation is not possessed by the whole human race, but only by a 
part of them, and therefore cannot be the radical base of a fa- 
culty. 5th, The perception of sounds, and the perception of 
the musical relation of sounds, are powers differing in degree 
and not in kind, because aLL sounds whatever are essentially 
‘musical sounds, and therefore must be perceived by one and 
the same faculty, though in different degrees. 6th, There is a 
close analogy between colour and sound. But the same faculty 
ives simple colours, and likewise their harmonies in paint- 
; and therefore it is inferred that the same faculty perceives 
simple sounds and their harmonies in music. 

We would by no means rest satisfied with a mere argument, 
however convincing, for the change which we have advocated. 
Much may be done by observation of the manifestations, both 
in discrimination and musical relation, in persons differently en- 
dowed with the organ hitherto called Tune. The experiments 
will necessarily be extremely delicate, if not difficult ; but not 
more so than experiments on light, electricity, and magnetism, 
and many other scientific objects; and talent will adopt inge- 
nious aids in the one as well as the other. Before comparative 
trials are made of the discriminating powers of different per- 
sons differently organized, the powers of mere hearing, in each, 
should be ascertained, by the simple process of marking the 
distance at which the same sound, and that of the same inten- 
sity,—such as the fall of the same small stone or bullet on the 
same wooden board from the same height measured on a pole,— 
ceases to be audible. The auditory power being found equal 
in the different persons, or allowed for, sounds varying in dif- 
ferent degrees in their quality and pitch may be tried upon the 
same persons, and their observations on their difference noted ; 
observing if there be a point at which any of them cease to dis- 
criminate, while others, and these the musical subjects, can still 
perceive distinctions. 
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CASE OF DISEASE OF THE BRAIN, WITH CORRESPONDING 
AFFECTION OF THE MIND. By Anna Cox, M. D. 


Axzout the middle of November 1886, Dr Spittal and a 
were requested to visit Mrs B., a woman about the age of 68, 
who was at that time confined to bed. We found that about six 
weeks before, she had apparently an attack of apoplexy, which 
produced paralysis of the lower extremities, From the condi- 
tion she was then in (sloughing having commenced on the back), 
it was evident that she could not survive many days. Her 
death accordingly took place on the 28th. At our first and 
subsequent visits, I learned the following particulars regarding 
her. She was naturally of a somewhat harsh, but very pious 
disposition ; she was a most regular attender of the church, and 
was in the habit of performing family worship daily; she be- 
longed originally to the Scottish Presbyterian church, but af- 
terwards joined a Baptist congregation, and latterly had no 
fixed place of worship. About four years before the date of 
our visit, she met with several famil ictions, by which, how- 
ever, she seemed little affected. Shortly after, while drinking 
tea with a friend, she was attacked by a fit, which appears from 
the description of it to have been apoplectic. She to a certain 
extent recovered from this; a considerable change, however, 
occurred in the state of her mind. The principal feature of 
this was the increased warmth of her devotional feelings; her 
conversation being generally interspersed with quotations from 
the Bible, references to a future state, and the name of the Deity. 
She also occasionally saw visions having the same tendency ; 
for example, of her children inviting her to a future life of 
do It may be remarked, too, that she never expressed a 
doubt regarding her own salvation, but, on the contrary, spoke 
of it as a certainty. This continued till her second apoplectic 
attack, which gave rise to the paralysis, and a state of mind 
bordering on dementia. Even then her devotion remained a 
prominent mental manifestation. 

This account, as exact as can be expected from Io of 
the rank of life of her relations, meagre as it is, is abundantly 
sufficient to establish the case as one of religious monomania ; 
the more so when it is considered that the principal facts were 
elucidated from her son and daughter before her death, by the 
5 expression of a desire on my part to know her mental 
condition,—and that the increase of her religious feelings after 
her first apoplectic attack, was pointedly insisted on by them. 
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The morbid appearances presented by the brain will be 
found fully to coincide with these symptoms. The brain was 
examined by Dr Spittal, Dr Macdonald, and myself. On re- 
moving it from the skull, serum to the amount of 6 or 8 os. 
escaped. A moderate degree of effusion existed between the 
convolutions generally over the brain. There were several small 
adhesions between the opposed surfaces of the arachnoid mem- 
brane on the right side, about the centre of the coronal region. 
There was no unusual vascularity of the membranes. At the 

sterior part of the organ of Imitation on the right side, the 

rain presented a depression about an inch in length from be- 
fore backwards, about three-fourths of an inch broad, 
occupying the whole breadth of the convolution. Fluctua- 
tion was perceptible under the depression. On making an in- 
cision, the substance of the convolution was found reduced at 
that spot to a state of complete fluidity, with the exception of 
an almost imperceptible layer of gray matter lining the pi 
mater. On tracing the ramollissement, it was found to extend, 
in a rather firmer state than the part already mentioned, down- 
wards, backwards, and slightly inwards, into the white substance _ 
of the organ of Veneration, nearly the whole of which it occupied, 
leaving the gray matter of the superior surface untouched. It 
reached downwards as far as the roof of the lateral ventricle, with- 
out penetrating it. From this nidus of ramollissement there ex- 
ed one or two smaller prolongations towards the left, form- 
ing a communication between it and a second nidus, occupying the 
gray substance on the right side of the great interlobular fissure, 
equallying in length the corpus callosum. The greatest breadth 
of this nidus was in the middle, where it reached from within 
half an inch of the superior surface of Veneration, down to the 
corpus callosum. It gradually diminished almost to a point 
at each end. The organs of Veneration and Imitation were thus 
extensively implicated ; the adjacent ones of Hepe and Wonder 
were encroached on to a small extent, and Benevolence still more 
slightly, and the whole of the long convolution above the corpus 
callosum, whose use is not yet known. There was also a small 
tubercular looking body in the white substance, about the junc- 
tion of the middle and posterior thirds of the brain on the 
game side. The lateral ventricles had evidently been distend- 
ed by two or three ounces of serum which had escaped on the 
removal of the brain from the skull. No other morbid appear- 
ance was found in any part of the brain or cerebellum. The 
basilar artery and its branches were lined with thick cartilagi- 
nous plates to a considerable extent. 

We have, then, in this case a remarkably accurate and minute 
correspondence between the symptoms and the state of the 
brain. The lesion of Veneration is distinctly indicated by the 
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excitement of the religious feelings. That of Hope is equally 
clearly indicated by the confidence with which the patient look- 
ed forward to happiness in a future life, and lastly, that of 
Wonder by the visions by which she was visited. 

The progress of the case was probably this. Her organ of 
Veneration possessed great natural activity, bordering peshage 
on disease ;* for its development, though good, is not remark- 
able. By being frequently excited, it at last fell into a state of 
actual disease, ushered in by the first apparently apoplectic at- 
tack, a state from which it never recovered, but which, continu- 
ing to increase, gave rise at last to the ramollissement and ef- 
fusion of serum, implicating thereby so great, an extent of the 
brain as to affect not only her entire mind, but also her powers 
of locomotion. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
REMARKS ON THE SECRETIVENESS OF THEIVES. 
By W. B. Hopesow. . 


. _ Ir is very generally admitted by phrenologists that Secre- 
tiveness is an important element in the character of a thief. 
The first attempt to explain the mode of its operation was 

made, I believe, b Dr A. Combe, in an essay in the 4th Num- 

ber of the Phrenological Journal, vol. i. p. 611; and the fol- 
lowing sentence contains the substance of that writer's views: 

„Now there is nothing more certain than that a small Secre- 

tiveness gives that perfect feeling of openness and impossibilit 

of hiding, which is equivalent to a certainty of detection, an 

that a large one gives that Secling of. concealment and impene- 
trability, which, in its effects, is almost equivalent to a physical 
impossibility of discovery.“ This idea regarding the function 
of Secretiveness is recognised in the $d Number of the Phre- 

nological Journal; “‘ Report on the east of John Pallet,” (vol. i. 

p. 433.) “ Secretiveness assured him that because he wished 

to be hidden, he therefore must be hidden ; like a child who, 

when it shuts its eyes and sees nobody, imagines that it also in 
its turn becomes invisible to others.” Again, in the 2d vol. of 
the Journal, p. 588, “ On the Cerebral elopment of Lus- 
combe, a criminal,” the writer of this article remarks: It has 


* She has two sisters who are considered by her son as not entirely oom- 


poles mentis. 
+ Dr Combe refers to Mr Scott's Analysis of Secretiveness in the Phreno- 
logical Transactions, p. 164, in which he thinks the same view is stated. All 
that Mr Scott, however, says is, “ It inspires the idea that whatever is wrong 
e be concealed. 
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been well observed, that Secretiveness produces an inward feel- 
ing of extreme secrecy, and lessens the fear of detection; and 
this, united with small caution, will enable us to account for the 
daring manner in which he committed the murders.” Mr 
George Combe, in his System of Phrenology, fourth edition, 


vol. 1. p. 253, observes: ‘ Secretiveness is more invariably 


large in thieves than Acquisitiveness; and it prompts to this 
crime, probably by the feeling of secrecy which it generates in 


‘the mind. It gives the idea that all is hidden, that no eye 


sees, and that no intellect will be able to trace the fraud.” Mr 
Combe then refers to the article by Dr Andrew Combe just 
quoted. 

With all deference to the opinion of these writers, it seems 
to me that they have mistaken the nature of this organ, and 
that their views are not merely at variance with facts, but in- 


consistent with the acknowledged office of the faculty itself. I 


am satisfied that Secretiveness does aid .the thief; but several 
considerations induce me to believe that the mode of its opera- 
tion is very different from that just mentioned. 

lst, The primitive function of Secretiveness is understood to 
be a disposition to conceal ones thoughts and actions from 
others. Now there is no perceptible connexion between desire 
of concealment, and consciousness of concealment. Cautious- 
ness produces fear of danger, or the converse, desire of safety ; 
but the desire of safety is not necessarily productive of the con- 
sciousness that you are safe. The same appears to me to hold 
true of Secretiveness.* 

2dly, Not only is consciousness of concealment not necessari- 
y proportioned to desire of concealment, but the reverse; for 
the more anxious an individual is to conceal, the more doubt- 
ful is he of the sufficiency of his measures for that end. ‘This 
follows from the acknowledged tendency of Secretiveness to 
render us suspicious of others, and fearful lest they know too 
much of our designs. Mr Combe observes in his Essays, that 
those in whom this organ is “ largely developed, are fond of 
throwing a dense covering of secrecy over all their sentiments 


© Cautiousness bears the closest analogy to Secretiveness, but the principle 
applies to all the faculties. Imitation, for example, produces the desire to 
imitate, but by no means gives the consciousness that you are actually imi- 
tating. In fact, the stronger the sentiment, the more likely is an individual 
to act under its influence, automatically and unconsciously. Mr Simpson, in 
his excellent Essay on Ventriloquism (Phren. Journ. vol. ii. p. 589), mentions 
tbat he has met with several cases of great power of imitation existing with- 
out the consciousness of the e one of whom denied that he had ever 
imitated any person in his life, though he involuntarily copied the voice and 
manner of every one with whom he held much intercourse. Imitation, how- 
ever, to be an exact parallel to the alleged function of Secretiveness, would 
ropie to produce consciousness not merely of imitation, but of successful , 
imitation. 
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and actions, even the most trifling and unimportant, and con- 
ceive that the eye of the world is always looking into their breasts, 
to read the purposes and designs there hatched, but which dis- 
covery they are solicitous to prevent.” Now a faculty which 
leads a man to conceive “ that the eye of the world is always 
looking into his breast,” when increased in power, can surely 
never give the idea that no eye sees.“ It is more consistent 
to believe that it is the man with small Secretiveness who fan- 
cies that no eye sees. In the same way Cautiousness, from 
causing fear of danger, prompts us to take precautions against 
it; but the stronger the Sade in any individual, the less 
is he satisfied of his security, even after all the means which he 
adopts to ensure it. 

diz, Persons in whom Secretiveness is large feel any thing 
but a consciousness of secrecy. Dr Andrew Combe, in his 

hrenological essay (Phren. Journal, vol. i. p. 365), mentions 
Pope as an instance of predominant Secretiveness. Dr John- 
son says that he could ly drink tea without a stratagem ; 
and Lady Bolingbroke used to say that he played the politician 
about cabbages and turnips. r Johnson adds, he was 
grod of priii lest the clerks of the post-office should know 

is secrets.” Here we see indisputable signs of great love of 
concealment, but the very opposite of a consciousness of secre- 
cy. Had Secretiveness operated in the manner alleged, he 
would have had no fear of his letters being examined by the 
clerks of the post-office.” In many other cases I have observed 
the same fact. The rashness with which Luscombe and Pallet 
committed murders is accounted for, in the case of the former, 
by the writer of the article himself, who mentions that his Cau- 
tiousness was small ; and in the case of the latter, by a reference 
to his stated development, in which Cautiousness is marked 
rather full or moderate; while in both the intellectual region 
was deficient. 

1 If it were in this way that Secretiveness assisted theft, 
then the greater the Secretiveness, the more perfect would be 
the individual’s feeling that he was unobserved, and conse- 
ane the more open would be his depredations. It follows, 

erefore, from this view of the operation of Seeretiveness, that 
the thief in whom it is largest will be the most rash and the 
most easily detected. A feeling which acted in this way would 
be but a treacherous assistant ; and Secretiveness would be an 
anomalous instance of a faculty which, by an increase of its 
powers, defeated its own ends. 


It is curious that Dr Combe quotes, in illustration of this character of 
Pope, the very passage from Mr Combe’s essay which directly contradicts his 
own a i ing this faculty, as stated in the Phrenological Journal, 
vol. i. p. 611. 
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The manner in which Secretiveness aids the thief appears to 
me more consistent with the primitive function of the faculty. 
lst, It enables the individual to restrain the outward manifes- 
tations of his Acquisitiveness till he is satisfied that no eye is 
watching him. The larger his Secretiveness, the more difficult 
will it be, I conceive, to convince him that he is unobserved, 
and accordingly, the more patiently will be wait a favourable 
opportunity. 2dly, It gives a positive pleasure in abstracting 
an article, as a handkerchief from a ket, in such a way as 
to escape observation. This pleasure is perfectly distinct from 
the gratification given to Acquisitiveness by the appropriation 
of the article. The exercise of all the organs is attended by a 
pleasant emotion, and writers who are not phrenologists recog- 
nise the pleasure which accompanies the activity of Secretive- 
ness. James, in his novel of De L’Orme (vol. ii. p. 31), says 
of some smuggiers—‘ They seemed to take delight in the 
mystery and secrecy of their ways.” Persons have been known 
to pocket silver spoons and forks from their own tables. Now, 
such conduct can acarcely be referred to Acquisitiveness in in- 
dividuals whose intellect is sane, because the spoons and forks 
are known to be their own property already ; and much less to 
Secretiveness, on the theory to which I object; because, al- 
though the consciousness of concealment might leave the desire 
to steal at full liberty, yet it cannot of itself produce that de- 
sire, or * prompt to theft.“ But, on the other view, it is easy 
to imagine such persons watching the eyes of all around them, 
seizing the favourable moment when attention is withdrawn, 
and dexterously conveying the spoon into their pocket, with all 
the satisfaction of gratified Secretiveness. In common society 
I have met persons who had the greatest pleasure in secreting 
articles which they had not the slightest intention or desire to 
retain. I should think it probable that Secretiveness will be 
found more fully developed in thieves, in proportion to the 
dextetity which they require and manifest; larger in pick- 
pockets, for example, than in highwaymen. 3dly, By giving a 

esire of concealment, Secretiveness leads a man in whom it is 
powerful to prefer the dark and tortuous paths of duplicity, to 
the openness and candour of undisguised integrity. It involves 
him in difficulties, in order to preserve the concealment which 
he has assumed, —subjects him to great temptations to false- 
hood and deceit, - weakens the distinctions between justice and 
injustice, and prepares the way for every sort of crime. It was 
not without reason observed, I think by Dr Johnson, that he 
who conceals for the sake of concealment, will soon find some- 
thing which requires to be concealed. 
ese views, however imperfectly expressed, I have held for 
many years, and all the observations which I have been able to 
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make confirm my belief of their correctness. I now propose 
them for the consideration of the readers of the Phrenological 
Journal. 


Remarks on the above Communication, by Dr A. Combe. 


Having carefully read the preceding article after it was in 
types, I cannot perceive that there is much, if any, real differ- 
ence between Mr Hodgson’s views and my own, and believe 
that the supposed discrepancy has arisen from his having attach- 
ed a meaning to an isolated sentence of my 15 which, when 
taken along with the context, does not really belong to it. 

The whole of Mr Hodgson’s objections proceed on the as- 
sumption that, by a “ feeling of concealment,” I mean a firm 
belief of being actually concealed, which however is a very dif- 
ferent thing. I may feel that I am concealing a thought or 
deed, and yet be perfectly aware that it is not effectually con- 

against any active effort to find it out. In the former 
case, the simple consciousness that “ I am concealing” certainly 
seems to me to spring from Secretiveness alone; but it is not 
less clear that, before I can experience what I would call the 

nd consciousness of the concealment being either effectual 
or the opposite, I must take measures, by means of the other 
faculties, for the express purpose of deceiving, and employ the 
intellect to judge of their adequacy to the en raposa. rom 
not attending to this distinction, and to the fact tbat the only 
object I had in view was to describe the operation of Secretive- 
ness when so acting along with the other faculties, Mr Hodg- 
son has ascribed to the sentence which he quotes a meaning 
quite different frow that gwen to it by the substance of my 
exposition. I did not profess to give any analysis of the pri- 
mitive function of Secretiveness considered : per se, as Mr Hodg- 
son’s remarks would lead the reader to suppose, but merely to 
shew that where the moral organs are not largely developed, the 
difficulty of resisting temptation to crime is increased by the 

ion of a powerful Secretiveness; because the latter is 
then able to su schemes by which its may so 
effectually conceal his conduct, as to give little alarm to Cau- 
tiousness from any fear of punishment, or to Love of Appro- 
bation from any probable loss of reputation, and thus weaken 
the influence of these feelings as restraining powers. Whereas, 
if Secretiveness be so as to give little chance of effectual 
concealment, both of these propensities will come more actively 
into play, and suggest more strongly the prospect of punish- 
ment and disgrace as reasons for not yielding to the tempta- 
tion, 
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In pursuance of these objects, I state that if A. B. possessing 
a large Acquisitiveness combined with moderate Conscientious- 
ness, average Cautiousness, Self-esteem, and Love of Approba- 
tion, be exposed to temptation by a favourable opportunity of 
embezzlement, he will be more likely to resist it, if he has at 
the same time a small Secretiveness, than if he has a large one. 
In the former case, the deficiency in the power of concealment 
will leave the conduct so open to observation, that Love of Ap- 
probation, Cautiousness, &c. will remain in full activity as re- 
straining impulses in the form of fear of punishment, degra- 
dation, and disgrace ; whereas if Secretiveness is very large, he 
will be more likely to yield to the temptation, because the conse- 
quent great power of concealment will enable him to man 
matters so as to make suspicion fall in all directions but the right 
one ;” and Cautiousness being thus assured that there is little 
danger will cease to act as a check, and Love of Approbation 
being also apparently protected from public exposure, will in 
its turn cease to interfere. 

Such was my whole aim, and it is left entirely untouched 
‘by Mr Hodgson. The whole tenor of the essay, indeed, im- 
plies that the subject of investigation was not the analysis of 
what Secretiveness does when acting singly—but its mode of 
influencing the action of the other faculties, and if Mr Hodg- 
son will peruse it again with this view, I cannot help thinking 
that he will agree with me to a greater extent than he at pre- 
sent imagines. In his description of the abstract functions of 
the faculty I entirely concur; but I can see no inconsistency 
in believing farther that a large endowment of it—by leading 
its possessor to confide in his power of concealment as a means 
of escaping punishment and disgrace—virtually diminishes his 
ability to resist temptation, and often induces him to consider 
himself much more safe in his fancied hiding, than the result 
would warrant if he could only foresee it. . 

Were it necessary, I could adduce many facts to prove that 
this is really one of the modes in which Secretiveness modifies 
the operation of the other propensities, but shall confine myself 
to a very striking confirmation, which occurred last summer 
during my stay in Brussels. Ducarla, a French officer in the 
Belgian service, was tried for a long course of fraud and em- 
bezzlement in his regimental accounts, The deceit had been 
so successfully carried on, as almost to defy scrutiny; and, 
in the full consciousness of designed, and, what appeared to 
him at the time, impenetrable concealment and consequent im- 
possibility of discovery, Ducarla actually returned from France 
to face his accusers, when he might have continued to live there 
unmolested. Throughout a trial of nearly fourteen days he 
shewed no sign of uncasiness, or doubt of securing his acquit- 
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tal; and so dexterously had an excellent intellect aided his 
Secretiveness in concocting his plans, that, even after all the 
evidence was heard, he assumed in his speech so much of the 
dignity of injured innocence, and at the same time pe such 
plausible, and apparently indignant, explanations of the prin- 
cipal facts, as to enlist the sympathies of his audience on his 
side, and force the conviction upon many that he was a 
model of disinterestedness, uprightness, and honour. The 

rosecutor, however, having obtained the clew, unravelled his 
intricacies, and, to his apparent astonishment, he was found 
ty and, of course, publicly diagraced. Finding his most con- 

dent anticipations of successful concealment thus thwarted, he 
lost command of himself for a moment, and, after uttering vehe- 
ment reproaches against all concerned, entreated that he should 
not, according to the terms of his sentence, be a aoa on the 
pillory, and publicly branded on the shoulder as infamous. In 
this officer the Secretiveness, aided by an excellent intellect and 
active Cautiousness, had taken the greatest possible care to 
guard against every risk of detection ; and it was . 
confidence in his concealment, which, under the impulse o 
wounded Love of Approbation, led him to subject hiinself to 
trial, in the belief that he would be able afterwards to ap 
before the public with a character free from stain, and free from 
suspicion. In this instance it was not deficient Cautiousness 
that led him into danger, for almost every possible contingency 
was foreseen and provided against with remarkable sagacity. 
But every step which he took, and every word which he utter- 
ed, were directly referrible to a consciousness of effective con- 
cealment—the result of well-laid plans—as the abiding feeling 
of his mind. ° 

Mr Hod thinks “ there is no perceptible connection be- 
tween the desire of concealment and consciousness of conceal- 
ment,” as he says “ there is none between the desire of safety 
and the consciousness of being safe.” In this I entirely differ 
from him. Without Secretiveness, I cannot understand the 
possibility of experiencing a congciousness of concealment ; and 
without Cautiousness, I cannot understand the possibility of a 
consciousness of safety. According to my view, Secretiveness, 
when en in crime, employs the other faculties in devisi 
schemes for concealment and deceit ; and if the whole combin 
succeed in contriving one with the efficiency of which are 
all satisfied, then Srel venei feels panini sA and oe 
of having attained its end—concealment. The- same holds 
with Cautiousness. If I stand opposite to a loaded cannon, 
Cautiousness suggests danger, and employs intellect to find the 
means of safety. The latter tells me, that, if I stand behind 
instead of before the cannon, I shall escape mischief, on which 
VOL. X.—NO. LI. cg 
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Cautiousness sees nothing more tò féar; or, in other words, is 
conscious of safety, and is satisfied. I knew no faculties to 
which the consciousness of: concealment.and:of safety can be 
referred if not to Secretiveness and Cautiousness aided by in- 
formation from the intellect that their desires are fulfilled. It 
is the same with Imitation. In every volwntary effort to imi- 
tate we are conscious · of imitation, just as in every voluntary 
effort to conceal we are conscious of-concealment.. It is no ob- 
jection to this truth to say, that we often imitate without being 
conscious of it. We do so, but only when the mind. is intent 
upon a different object, just as we are pot conscious of a clock 
striking when we are immersed in reflection. The moment we 
attend to the operation of any faculty, we are conscious of its 
action; and, except by means of the faculty itself, we can have 
no such consciousness. Even in the case of Pope, it. seems to 
me, notwithstanding Mr Hodgson's objections; that his or 
fear of having his letters read at the post-office implied a wi 
for, and a consciousness of concealing dn his own part. He 
did not feel 2 security of concealment. it is. true, because his 
other faculties were not satisfied that his measures were suffi- 
cient to effect it; but he felt conscious. in his own mind that 
he was concealing, and that is all that I ever.contended for. 

The expression quoted by Mr Hodgson from Mr Combe 's 
System, of Secretiveness “ prompting to crime,” is obviously 
an accidental inaccuracy, and therefore need not detain us. 

In concluding these hasty remarks, I may add, that it gives 
me much pleasure to observe a mind like Mr Hodgson's de- 
voting itself to the diffusion and improvement of the phrenolo- 
gical philosophy. Much may yet be expected from his talents 
and zeal in the good cause. A. C. 


ARTICLE IX. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL LIBRARY. Edited by Nanum Caren. 
Boston. U. S.: Marsh, Capen, and Lyon. 12mo. Vols. I. to VI. 
Translation of Gall on the Functions of the Brain. 


We have received the first six volumes of The Phrenologi- 
cal Library,” containing a translation of Dr Gall's large work 
Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau,” by Dr Winslow Lewis junior, 
of Boston. The Phrenological Library” is to embrace works 
on Human and Comparative Anatomy, the Physiology of the 
Brain, Mental Philosophy, Natural Theology, Ethics, Political 
Economy, Education, Criminal Legislation, and such works as 
have for: their object the improvement and happiness of man, 
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The volumes will be printed and bound in a uniform style, and 
no pains or expense will be spared to render the series both use- 
ful and interesting.” The second work in the series is Mr 
Combe’s Constitution of Man considered in Relation to Ex- 
ternal Objects ;”: the third, Mr Simpsons Necessity of Popu- 
lar Education as a National Object ;” the-fourth, Dr Macnish’s 
“ Philosophy of Sleep; and the fifth, Sir G. S. Mackenzie's 
Essay on some Subjects connected with Taste.“ The volumes 
are extremely neat, and the typography and paper excellent. 
We-rejoice that the English er may now have access to the 
work of the founder of Phrenology. A rapid sketch of its con- 
tents will · not here be out. of place. f 

In the. first volume, entiiled, On the Origin of the Moral 
and Intellectual Faculties of Man, and the Conditions of their 
Manifestation,” Dr Gall demonstrates the innateness of the men- 
tal powers, and refutes at great length the notions of Helvetius, 
and other philosophers, by whom those faculties are represented 
as called into existence by impressions received through the 
—, etna by cimata and food, by hit attention, 
social life, pleasure and pain, passions, and desire of glory. 
After pale iy in a masterly style, the absurdities which have 
been eo upon the world on these subjects under the name 
of philosophy, he proceeds to the question, “ What are the con- 
ditions required for the manifestation of the moral and intellec- 
tual faculties ?”—in reply to which he demonstrates, by a crowd 
of irresistible facts and arguments, that this manifestation de- 
pends on corporeal or material conditions, without the existence 
of which no faeulty can be displayed in the present life. He 
then considers and repels the popular accusation, that this dac- 
trine leads to materialism, fatalism, and the destruction of moral 
liberty ; and, in the concluding part of the volume, he shews 
the application of Piesa idence regarded as an object of 
education and punishment—discusaing in particular the retribu- 
tion which ought to be exacted from criminals who, from natu- 
ral weakness of intellect or morality, from strength of passion, or 
from disease of the brain, and consequent derangement of mind, 
are little, or not at all, endowed with the power of self-control. 

The sub- Utle of the second volume is, On the Organs of the 
Moral and Intellectual Faculties, and the Plurality of the Cere- 
bral Organs“ This volume opens with a desultory introduc- 
tion, comprising a historical sketch of the proceedings of former 
inquirers into structure and functions of the brain. The 
question is then put. Whether is the soul confined to one 
of the body, or diffused over its whole extent?” Before considering 


this problem, Dr Gall gives an accuunt of the leading hypotheses 


© « I call organ,” he says, the material condition which renders possible 
the manifestation of a faculty.”— Tome l. p. 282. 
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which have figured in ancient and modern times with respect tothe 
seat of the soul and the reciprocal action between it and the body ; 
and here he finds another opportunity of exposing many gross aber- 
rations of the human understanding. His next proceeding is to 
exhibit the arguments which appear to prove that the brain ts ez- 
clusively the organ or material condition of sensation and of the 
mental act involved in voluntary motion; together with various 
considerations tending, on the other hand, to shew that there 
are likewise other parts of the nervous system, of themselves ca- 
pable of producing those phenomena: but, after viewing both 
sides of the question, he declares himself unable to decide be- 
tween them. Leaving, therefore, to future observers the task 
of finally determining whether or not sensation and voluntary 
motion are ible without the assistance of the brain, he comes 
to the grand question, May the brain be considered as the ex- 
clusive organ of the intellectual and affective faculties ? and 
the evidence adduced in favour of an affirmative reply is abso- 
lutely overwhelming. He then considers the various objections 
which have been urged against this doctrine, and successfully 
rebuts them all. The next section of the volume is Ou the 
means of discovering, with the aid of the brain, an index of the 
affective and intellectual powers.“ Various modes of discovering 
such an index had been suggested by previous. physiologists. 
Some had imagined the intelligence of men and animals to be in 
proportion to the absolute size of the brain; others, that it de- 
ds on the cerebral volume in relation to that of the entire 

: some had looked for an indication in the development of 

the brain as compared with that of the nerves, the spinal marrow, 
or the face; by otbers it had been sought for in the proportion 
of different parts of the encephalon to each other; and lastly, 
the facial angle of Camper, and occipital line of Daubenton, had 
been widely discussed. But all these modes of procedure were 
founded on gratuitous assumptions, ran counter to experience, 
and hardly deserved, what Dr Gall has nevertheless given them, 
a lengthened and anxious refutation. ‘ The interpretation of 
the different forms of head” is the next topic; in discussing 
which, Dr Gall shews that very small heads are uniformly ac- 
companied by feeble minds, and that in men of commanding 
genius and originality, and whose minds, as a whole, are pre- 
eminently vigorous, the brain is always:large. It is proved by 
experience, however, that very opposite dispositions and the 
greatest diversity of talent may exist in two individuals whose 
heads are of equal size; whence it plainly follows, that charac- 
teristic tendencies bear no relation to the absolute volume of the 
brain as a whole. But the difficulty here met with at once dis- 
appears, if we attend to the variety of forms which heads as- 
sume. It is found that character—in other words, the relative 
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energy of the mental faculties—varies with the shape of the 
brain; and this circumstance leads directly to the conclusion, 
that different parts of the cerebral mass are connected with dif- 
ferent faculties—in short, to the fundamental principle of Phre- 
nology, that the brain is a congeries of organs, each performing 
its appropriate function. Of the doctrine of the plurality 
cerebral organs, Dr Gall accordingly proceeds to treat. After 
shewing that the idea is far from baik new, though no demon-. 
stration of it had previously been given, he brings his heavy ar- 
Aey to · bear upon it, in the shape of a multitude of anato- 
mical, physiological, and pathological proofs, whereby the prin- 
ciple is, in our estimation, set altogether beyond the reach of 
controversy. . 

The third volume treats of the “ Influence of the Brain on 
the Form of the Skull; and the Difficulties and Means of de- 
termining the Mental Faculties, and discovering the Situation 
of their Organs.” Dr Gall examines, in this volume, the circum- 
stances in which it is possible to infer the development of the 
brain, either in whole or in part, from the external ap ce. 
of the skull, and consequently to judge, by inspecting the head, 
of the moral and intellectual tendencies of individuals. On this 
subject ie into numerous details, to which we cannot here 
advert. e next section, entitled Preliminary Discourse to 
the Organology,” is devoted to the difficulties and means of de- 
termining the fundamental faculties, and the functions of the 
different parts of the brain. After shewing the insufficiency of 
anatémy, pathology, comparative anatomy, and mutilation of 
the brains of living animals, to determine the organs and their 
functions, the author gives a very interesting exposition of the 
means adopted for this purpose by himself, and the obstacles 
which he found in his path. The remainder of the third vo- 
lume, and the whole of the Jourth and fifth, are occupied with 
a detailed exposition of the mental faculties—“ Organologie, ou 
Exposition des Instincts, des Penchans, des Sentiments, et des 
Talens; ou des Facultés Iutellectuelles Fondamentales de 
Homme et des Animaux, et du Siége de leurs Organes.” In 
treating of each faculty, Dr Gall gives a sketch of the history of 
the discovery of its organ, its natural history in man and the 
lower animals, the phenomena of its derangement, and the ap- 
pearances indicative of the size of the organ. 

The sixth and concluding volume is somewhat desultory in 
its character; it is entitled, Critical Review of some Anato- 
mical and Physiological Works, and Exposition of a new Phi- 
losophy of the Moral and Intellectual Faculties.” Dr Gall here 
discusses a variety of statements and experiments of Tiedemann, 
Coster, Flourens, Serres, and Antommarchi, relative to the ana- 
tomy and physiology of the brain. But the exposition of the 
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“ new philosophy” is the most interesting part of the volume. 
He points out the distinction between fundamental powers and 
their general attributes, or modes of action common to different 
faculties; shows that pereeption, memory, judgment, and ima- 
gination are merely forms in. which the primitive faculties: act, 
and by no means faculties themselves; and enters into a discus- 
sion concerning the motives of human actions, the origin of the 
arts and sciences, and the perfectibility of our race. 

Every part of this work abounds with striking and original 
ideas, and with facts of the highest value to the student of hu- 
man nature. Although the views of Dr Gall have been in va- 
rious respects improved on and rectified by Dr Spurzheim, Mr 
Combe, and other recent phrenological writers, the treatise we 
have now given an account of will long be resorted to as the pro- 
duction of the founder of Phrenology, and as a rich mine of m- 
formation with respect to the moral and intellectual nature of 
man. We are not without hope that the present notice of its 
principal contents will somewhat widen the circle of its readers in 
the United Kingdom. 


ARTICLE X. 


REMARKS ON THE FUNCTION OF THE ORGAN OF LOCA- 
LIT. By WIILIIAX Hawcocx Junior. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Sn, — The publication of Mr Edmondson’s excellent paper on 
Weight and Constructiveness has set me thinking upon a diffi- 
etd with regard to the assumed functions of Locality, which 
has hitherto been a stumblingblock to me, and may possibly be 
2o to other phrenologists. If you think I have now lighted up- 
on any thing likely to remove it, you will perhaps be kind enough 
to give it publicity through the pages of the Journal. The dif- 
ficulty to which I allude is, a conviction I have long had of the 
distinct nature of two operations, both ascribed to the organ of 
Locality,—namely, those of recollecting places, and of finding 
one’s way from place to place. I have frequently observed that 
these two faculties exist in very different strength in the same 
individual: if both were actually dependent upon one organ, 
this could never be the case. The capacity of the Indian to 
thread his way through the mazes of an untrodden forest, and, 
without seeing the sun or a star for days together, never to lose 
his track, or deviate from his direction—the instinct by which a 
carrier-pigeon, a dog, or a cat, returns from a distant place, 
whither it may have been carried in a bag, without the possibi. 
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May of seeing the country through which it passed has hitherto 
been ascribed to Locality, the primitive function of which ap- 
to he the recollection of 8 through the medium of re- 

ive position. It certainly seems to me that Locality in this 
eense can have nothing to do with either of the operations I have 
mentioned; for there can be no recollection of places never seen, 
or of the relative position of objects whose situation can have 
been neither observed nor conceived. I hope to shew that these 
actions result from the faculty of Weight, as explained by Mr 
Edmondson, and that in this case it acts in its function of direc- 
dion. Mr Edmondson believes this organ to cognise straight 
lines, in all their relations, whether vertical, horizontal, or in- 
clined ; and, indeed, the maintaining our bodies in equilibrium 
is a constant exercise of the faculty in all these relations. Now, 
if an Indian has to cross a hundred miles of untrodden forest, 
he can only do so by bearing in mind the direction of the point 
he bas to gain, and, if turned aside by a river or a jungle, by 
judging rightly of the amount of deviation, and regaining his 
original direction on the first opportunity. An individual with 
large Weight, who may have to go for the first time from Bruns- 
wick Square to Westminster Bridge, would merely inquire the 
prepa in which goth and perhaps find. ihis way hopin a 
a er inquiry, having an instant ion of egree 
of every angle which the streets obliged hime to male, and com- 
pensating as nearly as possible for every deviation by one of 
amount in a 1 direction. An acute peroeption of 
straight lines, with the relations they bear to each other, as in 
angles, enables one to do this very correotly. A person with less 
eight would inquire, and endeavour to bear in mind, every 
turning to the right and to the left. The recollection of places 
is evidently distinct from this, and cannot, I think, result from 
the same organ. I have long ago recognised in myself a much 
greater facility of finding my way than of recollecting places (a 
presumption that both do not result from the same organ) ; this 
I always do by remembering wy direction, and never forgetting 
what persons here very significantly call · the lie of the coun- 
By so that I can generally, amidst the turnings and windings 
a day's journey in a strange land, point accurately to the 

ing or the resting place; and, even when travelling in a 
coach by night, I have often fancied I could perceive, from the 
motion of the vehicle, the amount of every turning in the road, 
and the different Axe it brought us upon. From the analogy, 
therefore, of my own feelings, I can easily conceive that some 
inferior animals may possess a faculty of this kind, strong enough 
to give them an unerring perception of the direction ia which 
they are going, even without the aid of light; and I think that 
noed no longer recur to the supposition of a sixth seanse to 
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vide for this most extraordinary, and generall. un- 
. instinct. The difference 8 ite and the lower 
animals is, for the most part, found to be not in kind, but only 
‘in degree. It would be curious to observe if those animals, who 
have this capacity of finding their way from distant peas do 
not perform all their movements in straighter lines than those 
not so strongly endowed with the faculty in question. In this 
inquiry it must not be lost sight of, that some animals may have 
the ability, but not the desire, to find their way home ; for, un- 
less they have large Concentrativeness, or Attachment, or what- 
ever may be jaar to attach them to a certain place, they 
would have little wish to return. I am too ignorant of natural 
history to follow out this e e but I think it very pro- 
bable. As far as I can recollect, the flight of birds of passage 
is on no occasion in curves, but always in straight lines, or, as 
the snipe, zigzag, in well-defined angles. Individuals to my 
knowledge have, in foggy weather, at night, and even in broad 
daylight, ridden on a monotonous heath, till in a short time they 
have found themselves exactly at the point from whence they 
started. I think it would be hardly possible for a person with a 

large and vigorous Weight to do this. 
trust I have now shewn that man and animals find their 
way, especially in unknown districts, from a faculty of direction, 
aod that this faculty of direction is not dependent upon Locality 
as at present understood. It now remains for me to look on the 
other side, and inquire how far Locality is dependent upon di- 
rection. In pursuing this inquiry, I find that, though I can 
clearly distinguish between Locality, as recollection of places, 
and direction, as I have endeavoured to explain it, I fail to make 
the same distinction between relative position and direction ; and 
the more I think upon it the more I am vipa to conclude, 
that direction and relative position are but modifications one of 
the other, if indeed they are not exactly thẹ same thing; for I 
cannot see how there can be any idea of relative position except 
from a previous perception of the direction of objects with re- 
ard to each other, and drawing, as it were, in the mind’s eye, 

mes from one to the other. 

If therefore, gy agen 1 a, 80 direction is entirely 
dependent u e or Weight, relative ition 
1 0 be 80 yan and Locality, presumin a to be identical with 
relative position, must also result entirely from the same organ. 
In this view, direction would be the primitive faculty, and Lo- 
cality, presuming it to be relative position, only another mode 
of operation. Now, this clearly is not the case, for I think I 
have sufficiently made out a distinction between the recollec- 
tion of plaees and their direction; and if this be admitted, there 
is no escaping the conclusion that Locality is nor the same as 
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relative position; it therefore remains to consider what it is, 
and in doing this I must take a higher flight, into the regions 
of speculation and the uncertainty of theory. 

I hope I shall not frighten my brother phrenologists out of 
their sober senses by hazarding the bold conjecture—that there 
is no special faculty for Locality at all,—that the recollection 
of places is the combined operation of several faculties,—and 
that the whole of the space now allotted to Locality and 
Weight is in reality but one organ, subserving to the faculty 
of Verticality or Direction, as explained by Mr Edmondson. It 
seems to me that the recollection of places, which I believe has 
always been deemed the primitive function of Locality, must be 
an operation of the perceptive faculties generally ; that its chief 
constituents are Direction or relative position, Form, and Size ; 
and that the perceptions of these organs are probably aided by 
Colour, Order, aud Number, and made an individual concep- 
tion by Individuality. The workings of one’s own mind ma 
be appealed to with great advantage in confirmation of this 
idea. On first seeing a street or a square, for instance, our 
first perception is probably the direction or relative position of 
its different objects; our next, its form, and the forms of its 
different houses ; and our next their sizes ; the other perceptive 
faculties helping to make up the picture. I can conceive no 
other way of recollecting places, and I feel convinced that re- 
lative position is only a component part in the operation. The 
same method of recognition, of course, applies to all other lo- 
calities, both in nature and art. 

I wish every reader would stop here, and reflect on the idea 
he entertains of a distant place. Let him shut his eyes, and 
1 0 before his mind any Emiliar scene, and I really think he 
will find the mental operation much as here stated. No doubt 
the order in which these faculties will be found to act will differ 
occasionally according to their relative strength in different indi. 
viduals, as well as perhaps according to the most striking features 
of the place to be remembered, form being the predominant fea- 
ture of one place, size of others, colour of others, &c. ; but still 
I think the order will ally be found as I have mentioned 
above. I am afraid, Boi h guilty of much repetition, that I 
have not made myself clearly understood, or explained myself 
so well as I ought; but as repetition is better than ambiguity, 
once more, the gist of my meaning is shortly this That there 
is no particular organ of Locality, but that the recollection of 
places is the combined operation of several faculties,—that the 
two or now called Weight and Locality are in reality but 
one, subserving to the faculty of direction, and that direction or 
relative position is only an ingredient, though probably the prin- 
cipal one, in the recollection of places. Though I can, of course, 
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as yet offer no direct proof of the views I have ventured to ad- 
duce, it certainly seems rather out of the usual course of nature 
that the immensely important functions of direction, equili- 
brium, &c. should be dependent upon the small portion of the 
brain hitherto allotted to the organ of Weight ; for there can be 
little doubt that the organs of the mind are larger or smaller 
as their functions are more or less important to our existence 
and wellbeing. 

I am well aware that this is but a crude and undigested 
theory, but it takes a long time for a single phrenologist to 
prove or disprove a theory by his own observations; and the 
idea seems to be so probable, even after considerable allow- 
ance for the fact that— 

„To observations which ourselves we make, 
We oft are partial for the observer's sake,” 

that I cannot refrain from stating the suggestion, to be made or 
marred by the phrenological world in general. A circumstance 
has within these few days come to my knowledge which bears 
out the idea in some degree, and as the case itself is extraordi- 
nary, and in other respects interesting, I shall relate it. A pa- 
tient in the infirmary of this place received considerable injury 
of the brain, as there is great reason to believe, from exfolia- 
tión of the bone, somewhere about the cribriform plate; he felt 
most excruciating pain over the brow, and became perfectly 
blind; he then began to totter in his walk, and fancy every 

ing was falling down ; nothing could divest him of this idea ; 
he also fancied that every moment somebody was going to let 
water fall upon his head, and that every step he took he should 
be precipitated into a deep hole; in this state, they were two 
hours getting him to his bed-room, for though, as he himself 
told me, he knew perfectly well where he was going, and crept 
all the way upon his hands and knees, he could not get rid of 
the conviction, that every step he took the whole fabric would 
come down, or that something would fall upon his head. At 
this time he often saw the most distinct groups of persons, some 
of whom he knew, and others he did not know, ten or a dozen 
at a time, of their usual size, and in clothing of all colours, and 
if he had not known that he was perfectly blind he should 
have sworn that he had seen them. He asked his nurse 
continually if she were not dressed in white. These effects for 
this time passed away, but two days after returned in greater 
violence; he was then in agony that every thing around him 
was falling down, and he stood four hours, pushing with all his 
might against a wall, which he declared would fall upon his 
children, warning everybody not to come near, lest they 
should be buried in its ruins. In this state he was taken 
to his own home, fancying all the while that the hedges were 
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tumbling down, and the carriage turning aver. He went to 
bed, slept sixteen hours without ceasing, awoke perfectly sane, 
and has since had no return of these symptome. 

How exactly all this aceords with Mr Edmendsems views, 
all who have read his paper will perceive; und the part which 
I think more especially bears: out the supposition I have ven- 
tured to give of the nature of Locality is this :— While his fav 
eulty of direction, which I believe to be the same as relative 
position, was so decidedly diseased; as evinced hy his perverted 
notions of equilibrium with regard to.surrounding objects, and: 
by his unsteadiness in walking, which was not the result of 
weakness, he was yet able by his other faculties to find his way 
without difficulty from room to room; but from his entire 
blindness, these faculties could not indicate to kim his locality, 
except from the sense af feeling; and accordingly, after being 
in a room for a little time, he would all at once fancy himself 
at another. place, and say, How came I here? I never was 
here before. Why don’t you take me to so and so? mention- 
ing, perhaps, the very room he was in.. I cannot account for 
this, except upon seme such view of ‘Locality as I have given. 
This is an instructive case altogether, offermg much food to 

e vologist; it seems to prove, if in f still be 

led, that the seat of Colour is in the brain, for, though per- 
fectly blind, he had a distinct. ion of colours. If I am 
correct in my view of Locality, all who have a deficiency 
of the , as at present situated, should be unable to make 
straight lines, or to perceive them acutely when made. I know 
one instance of a lady who is extremely deficient in practical 
Locality, and in whose drawings houses and towers are always 
tumbling down. I know not if a deficiency in Locality accom- 
ies the same defect in those ladies Mr Edmondson speaks of. 
fear you will think this communication far too long already, 
but I cannot conclude it without thanking Mr Edmondeon for 
the zeal and ability with which he has analyzed the functions 
of Weight and Constructiveness ; as far as my own trifling ob- 
servations go, they perfectly accord with his. It will be seen 
that the whole of thi is based upon the correctness of 
his ideas, and I cannot help thinking that he has made a real 
discovery, and that his paper is a very valuable addition to 
ical science. One phenomenon in drunkenness strik- 

ingly confirms his opinion that the organ acts through two me- 
dia, those of sight and muscular sensation. Some persons, 
when a little elevated by wine, have all their faculties perfect, 
and feel in all respects perfectly well so long as their eyes are 
open. But no sooner are their eyes shut, than away they swim, 
tossing up and down like a ship upon the ocean, which pro- 
duces an instant sensation of nausea and sickness,—open the 


— | 
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eyes and all subsides again. I have experienced this more than 
once, and I conceive it to arise from Weight, or rather Direction, 
being still able to perceive equilibrium while both media, name- 
ly sight and muscular sensation, are active, but unequal to the 
fiction when sight is withdrawn and muscular sensation alone 
in action. It appears extraordinary that the same effect is pro- 
duced even in the dark, but I have no doubt that there is al- 
most always a glimmering of light, sufficient for the eye to take 
hold of some object which may give an idea of direction. The 
effects of sea-sickness also, admiralily exemplify Mr Edmond- 
son’s ideas of Weight; and the observations of other phrenolo- 
gists all but confirm his views of Constructiveness,—for the or- 
gan so called has been recognized as indispensable to many 
operations in no way allied to construction, as you remark in 
your last Number; such as good execution on musical instru- 
ments, drawing or merely copyin rant ga making a pen, 
folding a letter nicely, &c., each of which, except in the person 
who invented the method, requires little but imitation and ma- 
nual dexterity or force. According to Mr Edmondson’s views, 
Constructiveness must be large in all those who have great 
nicety of touch: it is possible to some persons to mend a pen 
tolerably in the dark. I find so far, that all who have it large 
can shave easily in the dark without cutting themselves, and 
the contrary ; some regiments I believe are, or have been, 
obliged to do so; this would be a capital field for observation, 
Good rifle shots must, I presume, have large Weight, and good 
shots on the wing large Constructiveness also; for the first seems 
chiefly to depend upon direction, and the last upon muscular 
quickness also. I hope practical phrenologists will turn their 
attention strongly to these two organs, for the settlement of the 
primitive functions of the still disputed organs is of great im- 
portance to the advancement of the science. Changes in names, 
or supposed primitive functions, operate very much to the discre- 
dit of Phrenology, especially with those who cannot or will not 
see that the faulty names have always been given by mistaking 
the móde of its operation for the faculty itself; thus, because a 
large Force would naturally seek to gratify itself, which it can- 
not easily do without first constructing, the organ has been 
called Constructiveness, and so on. Even if it should be found 
that there is no special faculty for locality, it is very natural 
that the chief operator should have given a name to the opera- 
tion ; but people in general will not take the trouble to reflect 
upon an oP ation of this kind, and, therefore, the sooner 
names and functions are upon a permanent basis, the sooner 
shall we be able to claim admission among the exact sciences, 
and the more way shall we make among those who can be in- 
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duced to ‘see nothing but that which is straight before their 
eyes. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Wivrriscourr, SoMERSETSHIRE, WX. Haxcocr jun. . 
‘ Nov. 10. 1836. 


- . [Mr Hancock does not seem to be aware that his idea of the 
nature of Locality is essentially that which was held by Dr 
Gall, of whose chapter on this eculty we gave a translation in 
vol. iv. p. 524. Those phrenologists sho have spoken of Lo- 
cality as the memory of places, have never, we conceive, meant 
by the word « place” the appearance of objects, but merely po- 
sition, or, what is the same thing, locality. We ourselves, at 
least, have long held the views expressed by Mr Hancock, re- 
garding the faculties which remember the aspect of objects in 

laces. The facts mentioned by Mr Hancock are of great va- 
ue, and we have much pleasure in laying them before our rea- 
ders. It does not appear to us, however, that he has identified 
Locality with what Mr Edmondson holds to be the function of 
Weight; for it is not direction generally that Weight is sup- 
paed by that gentleman to cognize, but only the direction of 
gravitating force.—Epiron.] 


ARTICLE XI. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF JAMES B. C. HAWKINS. By 
Mr Jonn Isaac Hawrixs. (From the Christian Physician and An- 
thropological Magazine, Nos. 3 and 6 of vol. ii.) 


In the 7th volume of our Journal, the reader will find an ex. 
tremely interesting account of James B. C. Hawkins, who died 
at the early age of 7} years, after having manifested a preco- 
city and universality of genius, and a degree of moral excellence, 
of which there are very few examples on record. To this ac- 
count a few comments were subjoined by the editor, some of 
which were founded on an inaccurate apprehension of the narra- 
tor's proceedings, and others thrown out as probably justified by 
the silence observed on points which were in themselves of con- 
siderable physiological importance. 

In the two late numbers, however, of the see itera res 
Magazine, the original memoir is reprinted and followed by 
some remarks correcting the errors into which we fell in our edi- 
torial note, and containing a good deal of the additional infor- 
mation which we at the time desiderated. These we have much 
pleasure in now subjoining, and we beg at the same time to 
express our regret for having in any way given pain to Mr 
John Hawkins—the benevolent protector of the boy—by whom 
the facts are narrated. Judging from the whole materials now 
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him the names and forms of the letters of the alphabet, and 
wondering that so very intelligent a child should yet be so dull, 
I pondered the subject well, and saw the gross absurdity of at- 
tempting to teach a child the letters, independently of their use, 
and concluded, that the alphabet ought to be placed at the end 
rather than at the beginning of the primer. 

„ then began at once to spell and read to him, without re- 
uiring him to commit either letters or words to memory, but 
irected him to look at that part of the book to which I point- 

ed, and repeat after me. ans 

„His progress in learning was now so rapid, that in a few 
months, when little more than three years of age, he would take 
such words as Nebuchadnezzar, Belteshazzar, &c. and spell 
‘them for mere amusement; and in a few months more, when 
only about three and a half years old, would read the historical 
parts of the Bible with so just a feeling of the sense, that he 
generally placed the emphasis in the right place, and rarely had 
to spell a word, however long or difficult.’ 

% Now the fair inference from this account is, that be was 
not set to study spelling or reading; and such was the fact ; 
for, as stated, I spelled and read to him, and from that mode of 
E he learned to spell and read; and he generally 
earned to spell the word by my once spelling it to him, and 
shewing it to him in a book, and he seldom afterwards forgot it. 
His reading was principally in little books of his own choice, 
for his own pleasure, and at his own time. The Bible was ne- 
ver read by him as a lesson, but from the pleasure of the histo- 
rical information, or as a part of family worship, and my read- 
ing to him certainly did not average three hours in the week. 
There was surely nothing exhausting in all this. 

“The narrative states, that he learned the names of the 
thirty-five organs of the brain in little more than an hour. The 
shortness of the time is a proof that it was not an extraordinary 
exercise; they could 1 have been learned so soon by dint 
of mere study; in fact he did not study them; he merely read 
them and went to play, came back in a quarter of an hour and 

‘read them again, and so alternated his play and his reading five 
or six times, and they were rivetted in his memory. It was his 
own whim to learn them, and also to study their localities on a 
marked bust. The same may be said of his learning the classes 
and orders of Linnæus; they were principally learned by him 
in the fields and gardens, plucking flowers, inspecting the fruc- 
tification, and asking me questions respecting them. He was 
never set to study them as a task; for I hold the principle of 
tasking to be injurious. My saying in the same paragraph, 

16, that he would amuse himself for many hours together 
m making rude boxes and boats,’ ought to have prevented the 
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conclusion, that his brain was kept in a state of exhausting 
exercise? Many other passages might be quoted from the nar- 
rative, to prove that he was not represented as being exhausted 
by study; but I content myself by shewing how he was treated 
in that respect. I supplied him with amusing and instructive 
books, and let him when and what he pleased. I gave him 
specimens of minerals, and a set of drawers for them, and left 
him to his own choice to look over them, and inquire their names 
and characteristics. I gave him boxes of geometrical solids, on 
which the names were printed. I gave him tools of various 
kinds, to make whatever he pleased. hen he gathered a num- 
ber of flowers, and brought them to me, I shewed him how to 
ascertain the classes and orders of them. On a star-light night 
he would inquire respecting the stars, planets, and constellations; 
and I answered his questions. All he knew about chemistry he 
learned from conversations he heard, and listened to of his own 
accord, and from experiments shewn in his presence. He was 
not even set to study English grammar, his knowledge of which 
was acquired by merely reading the grammar over, without com- 
mitting a single lesson to memory. What he knew of Latin 
and French, he learned in the same manner, and of his own 
choice; and it was not until we arrived at Vienna, that I ap- 
pointed or allowed any tutor to instruct him. There I engag- 
ed for him and myself together, a teacher of the German lan- 
guage, but the child soon left me far behind him; and, as stated 
in the eleventh paragraph of the narrative, in a year he acquired 
almost a critical acquaintance with the language and man 
of its dialects; and, indeed, became my interpreter; and 
this without any exertion worthy of the name of study, or the 
necessity of my having ever to remind him of his lessons. 

„His knowledge of natural history was derived principally 
from pictures, from exhibitions, from the fields, and from the 
information elicited by his own searching inquiries. 

„In short, he was kept in one continual round of amuse- 
ment, and never required to study any thing. My system, de- 
rived from Pestalozzi, and confirmed by observation and reflec- 
tion, being very similar to that of the excellent Dr ca 
whose admirable work is reviewed in the volume from which I 
am now quoting my own observations on this most interesting 
child, page 254. At five years of age I took him on a visit to 
Dr Mayo, at Epsom, before the Doctor removed to Cheam. 

After the above statement, I do hope that the Editor of 
the Phrenological Journal will cease to regard me as a ‘ doting 
parent that kille the child,’ and then charges the infanticide 
upon the precocity,’ but will allow that my ‘laudable motives’ 
are not so * sadly mistaken’ as he imagined. 

“ I cannot conceive how the notion could arise in the Edi- 
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tor’s mind, that ‘muscular exertion and air appear to have 
been n ted; for the narrative says, that he knew the 
names, characters, and qualities of almost every tree, plant, and 
weed in my garden ; and delighted in plucking the weeds as fast 
as they appeared.’ Surely t things could not be learned 
without being much in the open air, nor the weeds plucked 
without muscular exertion sufficient for a child of four years 
old. The botanical mapen of flowers implies a good deal 
of running about the fields to gather them; the using of ‘ car- 
parar tools for many hours together, sup considerable 
ily exercise before he left London ; and in Vienna, his la- 
bours in building ships, making anchors, chains, windlasses, 
swords, scabbards, &c., shew the reverse of bodily inactivity. 
In fine, my declaration, under the head of Constructiveness 
(page 25), that manufacturing was with him a passion, and 
that ‘it was painful to him to be idle, ought to have led to a 
conclusion opposite to that of the Editor, namely, that great 
muscular exertion must have been used, which was really the 
case. 
“ The truth is, he was a very robust boy ; that he took much 
muscular exercise in walking, working, playing ; in climbing a 
pole which I erected for him in my en; in raising bimself 
on his hands upon parallel bars; and in various other gymnas- 
tic exercises, the means of which I carefully placed in his way. 

“The Editor says (page 26), ‘ appetite, as is stated, was 
weak.’ Under the term gustativeness, in the phrenological re- 
marks 25), it is said, ‘he was very moderate in the 
quantity of his food; now I do not think that the expression 
moderate warrants the idea that the appetite was weak ; in fact, 
his appetite was always good when in health, but never vora- 
cious; the term moderate was used to denote that quantity 
which is most conducive to a healthy condition of body, and he 
enjoyed excellent general health, with the exception of a dispo- 
sition to be costive, which tendency was studiously and sticcess- 
fully opposed by attention to his diet, avoiding every thing of 
a binding nature, and giving him food of an opening quality, 
such as brown bread, gruel, treacle, honey, veal-broth, green 
vegetables, and a great variety of things of the like opening 
nature, but rarely administering medicines; his drink was rain 
water filtered through charcoal, with his dinner; and milk and 
water sweetened, with his breakfast and tea; and he was never 
plied with wine or strong drink, as many children are by their 
anwise parents and guardians. 

In reference to the passage in the note, although there 
was dissection of the body, there is no account of the appear- 
ances from which to infer the cause of death; although we trust 
still to get some information on this point, which, when it 
comes, will, im all likelihood, bear out our conjectures :’ and, iv 
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answer to the Editor's inquiries in his letter to the worthy Se- 
cretary of the Phrenological Society, which were the following : 
First, Of what did he die? This is not mentioned. Io 
served his appetite failed him; did he get the air and exercise 
which so young a creature requires, or was his tendency to 
study indulged to the injury of his health? Second, Was the 
structure of the brain examined, and any thing particular ob- 
served? Third, Was the texture of the skull loose and soft, 
or hard and firm ?” 

In answer to the above cited passage, and to these inqui- 
ries, I have to remark, in addition to what has been said be- 
fore, as to appetite, health, air, and exercise, that he never had 
any serious illness but once; when at seven years of age he had 
a severe inflammation of the brain, which confined him for three 
months under the treatment of two eminent physicians of 
Vienna. At one part of the time his life was despaired of, but 
he finally recovered health, strength, and activity; and at the 
time we left Vienna, on the 26th of March 1829, he was deem- 
ed by the physicians to be capable of bearing the journey to 
London in a carriage, travelling only by day, and resting every 
night. In pursuance of their advice, I hired a very easy car- 
riage and pair of horses to take us direct to Paris; to go and 
stop, as the state of the child’s health should indicate the pro- 
priety of the one or the otber. 

‘ As there was plenty of room in the carriage, I admitted 
two or three occasional passengers, who added much to the 
child’s amusement; and we travelled without the least fatigue 
about forty miles a-day, sometimes walking for pleasure and 
exercise. The weather was generally comfortable; but in some 
deep ravines of the mountainous district, between Lintz and 
Saltzburg, there was a good deal of snow remaining, which 
rendered the atmosphere there rather chilly, and perhaps laid 
the foundation of the child’s illness. : 

* Proceeding in this manner, we reached Munich on the 
evening of the seventh day of our journey. The child had 
complained of sore throat on that day, as before mentioned, 
and he seemed a little feverish ; I therefore determined to re- 
main the next day at Munich, and try to cure his sore throat. 
On our arrival I had him put to bed, wrapped flannel around 
his neck, and gave him a warm drink to promote perspiration. 
So far from the attack appearing serious, he was, as usual, at- 
tentive to every thing around him, and curious to explore every 
point of novelty which attracted his notice; at nine o'clock, 
while the servant was making the bed, he heard the drum, and 
observed, that ‘it was not beaten like the Vienna nine o’clock 
drum, which, said he, is in this manner ;° imitating it with 
his fingers on the table. ; 

Hh? 
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He spent a restless night, and early in the morning I called 
in a physician, who immediately sent for another; and a sur- 
geon and assistant, under their directions, took about nine 
ounces of blood from him. Although he had never before wit- 
nessed the operation of bleeding, yet he held his arm freely to 
the lancet, and looked on with all the coolness of an old man 
well accustomed to it. Twelve leeches were applied to the 
throat, and the punctures were kept open for two hours with 
warm wet cloths: after which, ten more leeches were ‘placed 
on the throat, followed by warm wet cloths as before. Mustard 
plasters were put on the legs, and opening medicine administer- 
ed; but all these efforts were fruitless; the child died before 
five o'clock in the afternoon. 

On dissection, the only appearance of disease, was inflam- 
mation of the larynx, very strong at the glottis; diminishing 
in intensity downwards, and terminating in an almost imper- 
ceptible degree of inflammation at the commencement of the 
lungs. The heart, brain, and every other part of the body, 
were declared by the physicians to be in a state of the most 
perfect health. They or led, however, that the brain 
exhibited some indications of former inflammation; but the 
immediate cause of death was, the inflammation of the glottis 
producing suffocation, by ‘rendering the passage too narrow for 
say bas 

he brain, the heart, the diseased larynx, the skull, and a 
cast of the head, are now on the table for the inspection of the 
society ; from which will be seen, that the skull is firm, hard, 
and free from any marks of disease; and the brain and heart 
present the appearance of having ceased their operations in a 
state of perfect health; but the high colour of the inflamed 
larynx is no longer visible, the part having been preserved in 
an alcoholic solution of bichloride of mercury. 

. J have not dissected the brain, but if the society should 
be of opinion that any new light could be thrown on the sub- 
ject, by that procedure, I will with cheerfulness have it per- 

orm 


In order to enable the society to compare the external deve- 
lopment of the organ of language with the corresponding 
of the brain and of the skull, I have placed on the table, a bust 
which I modelled from the cast, and From memory shortly after 
death; in which the eyes so strongly resemble the original, 
that, on shewing the miniature copy of the same in ivory, now 
also on the table, to numerous friends in Vienna, a year or two 
after the child's death, those who had known him, without a 
single exception, picked it out as his likeness, from among 
several ivory miniature busts, with which it was always exhi- 
bited 55 as if it were a copy from the antique, as 
the others mostly were. 
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“ y object in answering the searching queries of this inde- 
fatigably exploring child, on such a variety of subjects, was, to 
divide his attention, so that none of his faculties should be al- 
lowed an exhausting degree of exercise, which might have been 
the effect of confining him to a few pursuits. Ánd in this mode 
of proceeding I conceive that I have acted in harmony with the 
mass of sound recommendation, contained in many papers in 
the Phrenological Journal. 

Whenever a conversation arose in his nce on any sub- 
ject new to him, no matter how abstruse, he would for days, 
weeks, and even months afterwards, ask questions, ingeniously 
framed, to procure for himself a systematic view of the thing: 
and, until his queries were solved, his mind was fretted, and 
he often.dwelt on the point with intense anxiety, reiterating the 
inquiry in .various modifications, until he obtained the satisfac- 
tion he so ardently desired. 

„Few of the statements in this paper rest on my authority; 
hundreds of persons in London, Rotterdam, Cologne, Frank- 
fort, and Vienua, have repeatedly spoken with astonishment of 
the extraordinary nature of his inquiries, and of the persever- 
ance with which he strove to procure the information. 

It has been said that so precocious a child ought to have 
been sent into the country among persons of no intelligence, 
and be inured to athletic sports, in order that his brain might, 
as much as possible, remain inactive, until the body should at- 
tain some degree of maturity. , 

“ If the object be to rear an animal, then society, where ani- 
mal propensity is dominant, would be likely to effect the pur- 
pose; but such innate, moral, and intellectual powers as this 
child possessed, if placed under animal guidance, would in all 
probabilit be perverted without loss at force, and, therefore, 
an arrant 4 of the worst species might result from such in- 
judicious association. 

But if the object be to train the child into a man, then the 

ter the moral and intellectual power, the greater need is 
there of judicious, moral, and intellectual guidance, for such a 
mind will make Progress of some sort, no obstacles can prevent 
it; if, therefore, it be not directed into the right way, it will 
go astray, and proceed in the wrong. 

In reviewing my mode of treatment of the child in ques- 
tion, now seven years after his death, and after much discussion 
at the Phrenological and this Society, I really do not see in 
what I have essentially erred; and I am 5 that if 

. Providence should place me in charge of such another prodigy, 
I should follow pretty near the same course with him, being 
satisfied that my procedure was, in the main, correct,” 
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ARTICLE XII. 


AMERICAN ANNALS OF PHRENOLOGY. Nos. III. and IV. of 
Vol. IV. Boston, 1836. 


Our Transatlantic fellow-labourer continues his career of use- 
fulness, but the two last numbers have reached us too recentl 
to admit of any lengthened notice. As usual, Professor Cal 
well stands in the very front of the battle, and, in an examination 
of the philosophical opinions contained in Lord Brougham's 
Discourse on Natura! Theology, deals his Lordship such a 
shower of ponderous and well-directed blows as utterly to de- 
molish almost every one of the physiological positions on which 
his extraordinary metaphysical arguments are founded. . 

We must confess, however, that the article which has most 
diverted us by the grotesque assumption of superior acumen, 
candour, and accuracy, is one by Mr Frothingham, on New 
Phrenological Theories,“ in which, after telling us that he has 
“ but recently directed his attention to the subject, and of course 
does not feel sufficient confidence in his own practical skill to 
compare all its theories with nature,” he facetiously assures us 
that the science is extremely imperfect ; that its all facts 
are inaccurate ; that the skulls of the North American In- 
dians are remarkable for an organization the opposite of 
their manifestations, and that to overcome these difficulties 
he begs leave to succrsT a THEORY” which “has resulted 
in the discovery, as I believe, of at least four of the most impor- 
tant faculties of the mind, with their respective or, 
thrown new light upon many of those which have been consider- 
ed as established—and, if true, must materially change the struc- 
ture of the whole phrenological edifice!” Verily these are great 
doings to be accomplished so speedily by one who has “ so 
recently directed his attention to the subject,” as ‘ not to have 
acquired confidence in his own practical skill ;” but we infer 
that the transcendant genius of Mr Frothingham has enabled 
him to surmount at once the numerous difficulties which render 

study and great practical experience necessary to other less 
ifted men; and to uproot, by a single flourish of his pen, the 
anxiously digested results of whole years of multiplied ob- 
servations on the part of others, From this dawn of future 
greatness, we anticipate that in a few months more we shall 
receive the whole phrenological edifice from his hands in a state 
of accuracy and completeness which shall enable us to give up 
farther research, and save ourselves the trouble of continuing 
a journal, once destined for its advancement. But Mr Froth- 
ingham assures us that “ the happiest inspirations of great minds 
have been rejected as visionary, because above the common 
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mind ;” and we stop lest we fall into this unlucky blunder in 
regard to his inspirations. 

The first faculty discovered by Mr Frothingham is Watch- 
fulness,”— its organ is situated in the forward part of Cautious- 
ness, The second is “ Associativeness,” and its organ is si- 
tuated under Self-Esteem. After describing, ad longum, the 
peculiar function of this faculty, and the various ways in which 
it acts, the author, with a very rigid and edifying adherence to 
the principles of inductive philosophy, remarks felicitously that 
“these and other manifestations are only predicted from the 
nature of the faculty. They have not been observed, there having 
been no opportunity for a very extensive observation of facts, 
owing to tts recent discovery.” Truly Mr F. must be a perfect 
treasure to our Transatlantic friends, and we almost wonder that 
he has not been appointed by the Government to draw up a 
geograprioal and statistical accountof the Georgium Sidus, seeing 
that he could so easily ‘ predict” its structure and political con- 
dition “ from the nature” of the planet, and that “there are 
really no opportunities for a very extensive observation of facts” 
regarding it, “owing to” the confounded distance from us at 
which it is placed. ` 

Mr Frothingham has still his two other faculties and organs 
to account for. The one, he hints, may probably be named 
“ Sagacity ;” but he defers it and its companions until he has 
made more extensive observations of their development and ma- 
nifestations in individuals,” after which he promises to present 
us with the most encouraging and the most practical system of 
mental philosophy which the world ever saw, and there we 
leave him. 

Mr Frothingham fears that phrenologists will look upon his 
theories,“ as he calls them, with * suspicion,” &c., but as we 
are seriously still uncertain whether his whole lucubration is not 
intended as a clever. mystification, and it has, at all events, af- 
forded us much entertainment, we shall not fall into the snare 
by treating it as meant for philosophy. As a whole it contains 
traces of talent and thinking which, with due cultivation, greater 
modesty, and more axtebded knowledge, might do the author 
credit, and ultimately entitle him to rank higher than he is 
ever likely to do by such exhibitions as the present. With 
these remarks, dictated, we assure him, with no unfriendly spirit, 
we take leave of him, and trust that, before his next appearance, 
he will have considered the propricty of observing nature on a 
more extensive scale, before so unceremoniously substituting his 
own “ THEORIES” for the mass of facts already collected by other 

ers. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


DISCUSSION ON PHRENOLOGY AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
OF MEDICINE AT PARIS. 


Most of our readers have heard of the famous four days’ 
discussion on the subject of Phrenology, which occurred last 
spring in the French Academy of Medicine, and which was 
trumpeted about at the time as a death-blow to the science. In 
the January Number of our esteemed contemporary the Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, we find an abstract of the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the different speakers, and willingly avail ourselves 
of the facility thus afforded, of transferring it to our own 

We need scarcely add, that we attach no great value to dis. 
cussions of this kind, apart from a direct reference to facts, and 
that ón this as on most similar occasions, both parties left the 
matter precisely where they found it. Speaking generally, we 
cannot say that either of them manifested that minute and fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the details of the science, which alone 
can enable any one to obtain a conviction of their truth, and 
to expose the sophistries of the opponents. Some of the speeches, 
such as those of Broussais and Adelon, were, however, very 
effective, so far as they went; but what follows is only a 
meagre outline of them. 

Here closed the discussion on the causes of apoplexy ; 
and the other topic of debate - Phrenology was introduced 
by M. Bouillaud. Te took a rapid view of the rise and diffu- 
sion of this new system of mental philosophy, and shewed very 
ably that its leading principles had been recognised by man 
of the wisest physiologists long prior to the time of Dr Gall. 
M. B. did not hesitate to avow, that while he believed in the 
general axioms of the science, he was very far from yielding an 
assent to all its details, as expounded in any publication on the 
subject.* For example, he did not think that the feeling of 
sexual desire, or, as it is denominated, Amativeness, has any 


In his recent work on Medical Philosophy, M. B. has expressed senti- 
ments to the same effect. His words are: — Without doubt a good deal re- 
mains to be done to determine the precise seat of the intellectual and moral 
faculties and their instruments; without doubt the new science is still wrapped 
in obscurities and uncertainty. But the foundation of the doctrine rests upon 
such a numerous collection of facts and observations, that it is indestructible.’ 
He then alludes to the incredulity of M. Magendie, who ranks Phrenol 
with necromancy, alchemy, and astrology, and has stated his opinion in this 
sentence :—‘ The efforts of that pseudo-science reduce themselves to asser- 
tions which cannot bear examination for an instant.“ M. Bouillaud in reply 
says:—‘In vain Cuvier and Napoleon opposed the doctrine of Gall. It 
triumphed over their resistance, and by a revenge worthy of itself, it makes 
use of the heads of these two great men to support its own principles. After 
such a victory, what can Phrenology have to fear from any other enemy? 
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connection with the cerebellum,—the function of which is in 
his opinion to preside over and regulate the equilibrium of the 
ee system in walking and in other movements of the 


OM. Rochoux was delighted to hear his honourable confrere 
make so liberal an avowal of his sentiments, and he was anxious 
thus publicly to call attention to the concessions now elicited ; 
for the main scope of his attack on Phrenology was directed 
against that mania for the localization of mental faculties, which 
induced Dr Gall in the first instance to portion out the brain 
into twenty-seven different sections, and his followers to add 
nine additional sections to the number. 

„M. Broussais stated that he was not prepared to defend all 
the opinions either of Dr Gall or Spurzheim, or of any other 
phrenologist. Many of the details of authors on this, and in- 
deed on every other branch of science, are necessarily imper- 
fect and inaccurate; but such an objection cannot invalidate 
its leading principles and conclusions. These have been de- 
duced from a patient examination of facts, which no mere rea- 
soning can gainsay, and which most satisfactorily establish this 
important truth, that certain mental developments are always 
associated with certain cerebral formations. This ‘ empiric’ 
fact is the foundation of all phrenological reasonings, and not- 
withstanding the indiscreet and ignorant haste of many disciples 
of the science, its essential doctrines are based upon the most 
incontestible observations. 

„M. Rochoux has rather contemptuously asked us to shew 
him those various organs of the brain, which exercise different 
functions, and which are alleged by us to preside over different 
pren of the mind. No discreet phrenologist has ever pro- 

essed to point out the different portions of the brain, as if they 
were separated and distinct organs. Like the faculties of the 
mind itself, they are intimately and indissolubly connected to- 
gether, and it is impossible to ascertain the exact boundaries of 
each division or cerebral organ. Of late as little has been 
said by the opponents of 5 of that argument, drawn 
from the want of perfect correspondence between the inner and 
outer surfaces of the cranium; an argument which was so 
boastfully dwelt upon twelve or twenty years ago. The phre- 
nologist does not require the measurement to à line, either in 
point of extent or of prominence, of organs, before he can esti- 
mate the prevailing character of any individual. The aban- 
donment of this weak objection shews that a very great chan, 
has taken place in the sentiments of those who are still hostile 
to Phrenology. It has been said by some that comparative 
anatomy is opposed to our science; for example, that the brain 
of many of the lower animals very much resembles that of n 


— — 
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human being, and yet their mental endowments are few and 
feeble. This argument, when examined, lends but little sup- 
port to the opponents of Phrenology. It is very doubtful that 
man possesses a much ter number of mental feelings and 
faculties than many of the lower animals. In them they exist 
probably en germe, en esquisse’ No one will deny that 
they are endowed with the feelings of love for their offspring, 
aad of 3 to their abodes; and we think that it is 
ually true that they possess a memory for persons, thin 
20 11 as well as a perception of bande and distances 
Who will deny that pride, or some feeting close akin to it, is 
felt by the cock surrounded by his feathered dames, by the 
pigeon strutting about with puffed-out neck, and the pea-cock 
displaying his gorgeous train? Is there not something almost 
human in these exhibitions of Self-Esteem and Love of Admi- 
ration ?>—Glimmerings of Ideality (?), of judgment, of Compa- 
rison, of Veneration, of Hope, &c. are often observed in some 
animals, and most conspicuously in those which approach near. 
est in organization to the human development. not the 
lively joy of the dog, when unkennelled for the chase, betoken 
something of the workings of an imagination which recalls to 
him the pleasures which he has already enjoyed? and are we 
wrong in saying that this most faithful animal has a feeling of 
veneration (we do not say theosophy) for his master ? 

“ We have heard lately a great deal of certain direct proofs 
—as they have been called—drawn from the measurement of 
the heads of notorious criminals—against the truth of Phre- 
nology. 
“ Phe language which has been used by our opponents 
must satisfy every candid inquirer that they have not at all un- 
derstood the doctrines which they were assailing. It is rare 
that a murder is committed from mere love of murder, or from 
the direct impulse of the feeling of Destructiveness. Other 
baneful passions too frequently urge on to the commission of 
this most dreadful of sins. J . revenge, avarice these 
are often the prompters of the murderous deed. Again, it has 
been urged against Phrenology, that very few scientific men, 
distinguished for their attainments in mental or physical phi- 
losophy, have announced their assent to the truth of its ee 
trines. This, indeed, is a most feeble objection. In all ages, 
the ‘ savans’ have been the most opposed to the diffusion of 
new discoveries. The dread of ridicule, envy, the reluctance 
to be taught any subject by younger and less lettered men, 
and a host of other feelings—such are very often the true 
causes of their hostility. 

„M. Broussais is ready to admit that Phrenology is far from 
being yet complete as a phrenological or descriptive system of 
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all the cerebral functions, and that the localization of certain 
faculties is still imperfect. What remains to be done may be 
easily accomplished by the careful and repeated examination of 
the heads of those who are conspicuously distinguished for any 
particular mental endowment. There may be difference of 
opinion as to the exact limitation of certain organs; but such 
a discrepancy on smaller matters affords no solid objection to 
the fundamental positions of the science. 

That education and the exercise of particular faculties will, 
at least in youth, induce a larger development of the corres- 

nding cerebral organs, than if no such education or exercise 
bad been undergone, M. Broussais has repeatedly assured him- 
self by minute observation; but we are to remember that it is 
only when there is no remarkable predominance of any one or- 
gan, that the brain takes the direction given by cultivation. 

‘¢ The next speaker was M. Adelon, one of the most scienti- 
fic members of the Academy. He observed that M. Rochoux 
was not quite correct in stating that in apoplexy, whatever 
may be its seat, the whole of the brain suffers, and that the 
general symptoms are the same in all cases. Cerebellar apo- 
plexy has been very frequently diagnosticated by the presence 
of involuntary erections of the penis.* 

With respect to the labours of the phrenologists, M. Ade- 
lon very justly remarked, that surely they are quite as deserv- 
ing of scientific examination as the attempts of anatomists to 
measure the facial angle and the area of the cranium in ani- 
mals—attempts which have engaged the attention of such men 
as Camper, Daubenton, Cuvier, and Séemmering. All these 
inquiries rest on the same foundation, and have the same ob- 
ject in view—to discover, by the formation of the (anterior 
part) head, the amount of intelligence possessed. Moreover, 
every series of experiments on the brain and nerves performed, 
within the last oy years, has tended to establish a plurality 
of organs. The divisions of Bichat, the researches of Sir 
Charles Bell, Magendie, Flourens, Foville, &c. all tend to this 
result, and the conclusions which these eminent physiologists 
have come to, have met with very general assent. If Phreno- 
logy has more lofty pretensions, aiming, as it does, to penetrate 


© « M. Recamier, well known as a most e need and able physician, 
stated, as the result of his experience, that w the cerebral hemorrhage 
was on the anterior lobes, the organs of speech were very generally paralyzed. 
M. Bouillaud confirmed the truth of this remark, and observed that the loss 
of speech was in some cases of apoplexy unacoom: with any other men- 
tal infirmity. It is necessary not to confound the mere paralysis of the 
e with the loss of the faculty of speech. The movements of the tongue 

may be quite free, and yet the patient cannot articulate a word. The cause 
Hoe special aphonia is unquestionably some lesion of the anterior cercbral 
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into the depths of mental philosophy, it encounters, we must 
acknowledge, difficulties numerous, great, and perhaps insur- 
mountable. But be it remembered that it professes to have 
been built, and still to advance on the results of cautious, mi- 
nute, and repeated observation; and if so, although the sub- 
ject may be still encompassed with difficulties, it does not be- 
come the man of science to reject or despise its labours. The 
point culminant’ in Phrenology is, first to determine the num- 
ber of faculties, and then to ascertain the precise localizations 
of these faculties or endowments. Perhaps we shall never ar- 
rive at exact and indisputable truth on such questions ; and this 
is the only real objection which can be made. In conclusion, 
M. Adelon expressed his opinion that it was rash and unphilo- 
sophical in any one to profess his contempt of Phrenology, un- 
til he has minutely 905 most attentively studied the subject. 
Few medical men have leisure enough to devote to such diffi- 
cult inquiries as those involved in Phrenology. 

„M. Amussat professed himself favourable, on the whole. 
to the conclusions of Phrenology. He denied the assertion of 
M. Rochoux, that the history of apoplectic symptoms affords 
any just objection. Many cases of the disease seem to confirm 
the doctrines of M. Gall. With respect to the alleged incon- 
sistency of the cranial development in Fieschi and other noto- 
rious assassins with their well-known characters, M. Amussat 
was of opinion, that many incorrect statements had been made 
by the friends, as well as by the foes of Phrenology. It has 
been asserted that the head of Fieschi is not to be distinguished 
from that of a moral man. Now, in truth, it is (shewin 
the mould) the head of a miserable wretch. It is of sm 
dimensions, The organs of Pride and Firmness—the most 

rominent and ‘ mot{ivant’ features in Fieschi’s character— 

owever, are of considerable size. The lateral depressions in 
a murderer's head may at first sight surprise us; but be it re- 
membered, that Gall has never said that a person may not be 
an assassin sans l'organe du meurtre’ The conformation of 
the head of Fieschi accounts for, if not his last and most atro- 
cious crime, the profligate dispositions of his general character.* 
His destructive propensities were by no means so conspicuous 
as his inordinate and unprincipled love of notoriety. It did not 
appear that he had been urged on to his villanous acts by re- 
venge or bloodthirstiness. He had no cause of resentment 
against the king or any of his attendants; but leading for a 
length of time an idle, unoccupied, and unprincipled life, his 
heart had been open to some vague, and almost undefinable 
Satanic whisperings of personal distinction. 

In our opinion the head of Fieschi is in all its parts one of the most 
striking illustrations of the truth of Phrenology.—(Epstor, P. J.) 
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MM. Maingault and Capuron—the former a most meritori- 
ous surgeon, the latter a distinguished physician-accoucheur— 
spoke in favour of Phrenology. One remark which M. Capu- 
ron made deserves to be noticed. I cannot,” said he, be- 
lieve that the same organ is the seat of the reasoning principle 
which controls the passions, and of these very passions which 
so often overthrow the reason. Arch. Gener. 

„M. Ferrus, in the introductory lecture to his course of cli- 
nical instruction * on mental disease, at the great lunatic esta- 
blishment of the Bicetre, thus expresses his opinion of the va- 
lue of Phrenology :— 

% The method of studying and treating insanity recom- 
mended by MM. Gall and Spurzheim appears to us to be by 
far more philosophical than any other, and, if pursued wit 
discretion, likely to lead to most ficial consequences.” ” 


ARTICLE XIV. 


CASE OF JOHN JENKINS, who was Executed for Murder at Sydney, 
New South Wales. 


To Groror Couse, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—TI now beg your acceptance, in my brother's name, 
of casts of the heads of Dr Wardell and his murderer Jenkins; 
should you think them worthy a place in your collection, The 
following is their history My brother Mr Archibald Johnston, 
Surgeon, R. N. then of H. M.S. Hyacinth, procured them at Syd- 
ney, shortly after the execution of Jenkins, and brought them 
here on the 26th December last. It is believed they are the only 
copies that have reached Europe, very few having been taken, 
at an expense to subscribers of one guinea each, for the en- 
couragement of an Italian artist recently settled at Sidney. 

My brother regrets that an Australian newspaper, giving an 
account of the trial, and commenting on the atrocious charac- 
ter of Jenkins, has fallen aside; the details in the printed no- 
tice herewith are, however, quite correct. i 

Trusting that these may be of some use in confirming the 
truths of the valuable science you so ably advocate, I remain, 
&e. 


A. K. JOHNSTON. 
B. Farpraicx Street, Enixsuran, 


January 1837. 


. ° The example of M. Ferrus deserves to be imitated in this country. In- 
sanity, like every other disease, can be advantageously studied only at the 
bedside of the sick. Hitherto all our public lunatic establishments are no 
better than so many musea clausa.’ Now that medical jurisprudence is 
more attended to, we may hope that the study of mental disorders will occu- 
py a prominent place in medical instruction. 
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Mr Combe returned his best thanks for the casts, which are 
very valuable, and we hope that the example of Mr Johnston 
will not be lost on other medical officers who may have it in their 
power to promote the interests of science. 


Cerebral Development of John Jenkins. 


This head is remarkably small, the great preponderance of 
the brain being in the posterior region. 


Amativeness large. Wonder large. 
Philoprogenitiveness large. Ideality small. 
Concentrativeuess full. Wit full. 

Adhesiveness large. Imitation large. 
Combativeness very lar Individuality large. 
Destructiveness rather Form full. 
Alimentiveness large. Bize 

Secretiveness full, Weight large. 
Acquisitiveness large. Colouring rather small. 
Constructiveness moderate. Locality full, 
Self-Esteem enormously large. Number small, 

Love of Approbation full. Order full on right side, small on left. 
Cautiousness very small. Eventuality full. 
Benevolence rather large. Time full. 

Veneration large. Tune full. 

Firmness full. Language moderate. 
Conscientiousness rather small. Comparison full. 

Hope very large. i Causality full, 


This statement indicates the relative proportions of the or- 
gans, but does not convey a complete idea of the peculiar cha- 
racter of the development. The head altogether is on a small 
scale, yet many of the organs are temarkably rominent. The 
chief characteristics are -an enormous Combativeness, Self- 
Esteem, and Hope, which, combined with a very deficient Cau- 
tiousness, would lead to an utter egotism and recklessness of 
disposition. There is so much intellect, Benevolence, Venera- 
tion, and Hope, that the individual could not have been desti- 
tute of some of the higher qualities of human nature; and we 
regret that so little is known of his history and character. The 
head is remarkably high for its size. The two hemispheres 
are unequally developed. Altogether the head, from its dimi- 
nutive size, striking protuberance of particular organs, and sin- . 
ular combination, is remarkable. Small size in the brain is 
indicative of mental feebleness; yet this being, from his enormous 
Self-Esteem, would conceive himself a man of gigantic power, 
both physical and mental; and, from the great size of this or- 
gan, combined with his large Combativeness, very deficient 
Cautiousness, and large Hope, would dare every thing in the 
complete confidence of success, however much the enterprize 
might exceed his physical or mental capacity. 
We abstain from making any remarks on the head of Dr 
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Wardell, as he may have relatives to whose feelings our obser- 
vations might prove disagreeable. 

The following account is extracted from a Sydney newspaper 
sent to us by Mr Johnston. 


Murder of Dr Wardell at Sydney, and Execution of his Murderers. 


The first direct accounts of the murder of Dr Wardell, the 
barrister, at Sydney, New South Wales, to which we alluded 
some time back, on the authority of Van Diemen’s Land papers, 
were received in town yesterday ; the Harmony, by which for- 
mer accounts were sent, and which sailed on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, not having yet arrived, fears of her safety are entertained. 
By the Sydney Gazette of November 10. we see that the mur- 
derers, John Jenkins and Thomas Tattersdale, were tried on 
the Friday preceding, and found guilty on clear and unques- 
tionable- testimony, given by an accomplice named Emanuel 
Brace, a lad only eighteen years of age. They were all pri- 
soners of the Crown. Brace, having fled from his master to 
the bush, met with Jenkins, who had escaped from an iron-gang 
to which he was condemned for previous outrages: he was 
armed with a musket and cutlass; they agreed to act together, 
and committed several robberies for food and clothing. They 
afterwards fell in with Tattersdale, who had been a former ship- 
mate of Jenkins, and whom they persuaded to join them, which 
he did, after robbing his master, to whom he was assigned. 
They then in concert committed several more robberies, livin 
in bark-huts, which they erected, and feeding on their spoil. 
On the morning of the murder they were in a hut, which the 
had erected in the woods on Dr Wardell’s estate. Dr Wardell, 
in riding over his lands, came upon them, and, calling upon 
them to eurrender, Jenkins seized upon a piece of rock and 
threatened him, directing Tattersdale at the same time to fetch 
the musket ; this Tattersdale did, and Jenkins seizing it, went 
up to Dr Wardell, who exclaimed—* Oh, for God's sake don't 
do that!“ To which Jenkins replied—“ By Heaven I will,” 
and going close to him, fired the piece into his body. The 
horse immediately galloped off with his master on his back. It 
was sup the unhappy gentleman afterwards fell from the 
horse, which went home to the paddock, and the next day his 
body was found close to an oak tree, to which he had crawled. 
The prisoners were subsequently apprehended, when Brace 
sured evidence for the Crown, and detailed all the facts of 
their association to the moment of the murder, in which he was 
fully confirmed by other witnesses. All the witnesses for the 
Crown having been examined, the prisoners were found guilty. 
On being called on to say what they had to offer why they 
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should not receive the judgment to die, Jenkins vociferated that 
he had a good deal to say on the subject; he considered that 
he had not had a fair trial ; in the first place, that old woman 
(the barrister) had been shoved in upon them for the purpose 
of leading them to their destruction ; he could have conducted 
his own case with a better chance of justice ; and, to shew the 
manner in which the feeling was against him, the jury were not 
out a second when they brought him in guilty ; but he did not 
care for either judge or jury, or the whole Court, whom he 
would shoot with the greatest pleasure if he had his gun there; 
he became very violent, and struck the dock with his hand, 

uite infuriated. The Chief Justice then proceed to pass 
the sentence in the most imposing manner, but had scarcely 
finished the last sentence when the culprit Jenkins, with a fe- 
rocity unparalleled, rushed forward towards his unhappy com- 
panion, who stood at some distance from him in the dock, and 
struck him two violent blows, and in all probability would have 
added another victim to his murderous appetite, but for the 
police, who rushed into the dock, and with much difficulty se- 
cured him. 

When Jenkins was led out for execution, he addressed the 
felons in the yard to the following effect: Well, good bye, 
my lads, I have not time to say much to you; I acknowl 
I shot the Doctor, but it was not for gain, it was for the sake 
of my fellow prisoners, because he was a tyrant; and I have 
one thing to recommend to you as a friend ; it is this, if any of 
you take the bush, shoot every tyrant you come across, and 
there are several now in the yard who ought to be served so. I 
have done several robberies, and for fear that any innocent man 
should suffer on my account, I have made a confession to the 
gaoler, and given such marks and tokens as will prove it was I 
that committed the acts. I robbed a man named Mills at Kiss- 
ing Point, and also a man on the Liverpool road named Far- 
rell; ard a man at Liverpool, whom J stabbed ; he may be since 
dead for aught I know; I have heard that he was missing since 
that time, and it is most probable he has been eaten by the na- 
tive dogs; I have told where the property is, in order to shew 
that I have told the truth. I have not time to say any more, 
lads, but I hope you will all pray for me.” This address be- 
ing ended, the rope was secured round his neck, and the other 
culprits shook bands, but Jenkins turned 5 from Tatters- 
dale with disdain, and said something like “ let every villain 
shake hands with himself.“ At the solicitation of the Rev. Mr 
MacEncroe he consented to shake hands with him, and as he 
approached his unhappy companion in crime, who appeared to 
be absorbed in prayer, and making pious ejaculations, he said, 
Come, come, m fad, none of that crying, it’s no use crying 
now; we'll be all right in ten minutes time ;” he then gave him 
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a hearty shake of the hand, and took his stand. The clergy- 
man having retired, and the arrangements being complete, the 
platform fell, and the world closed on one of the most ruthless 
assassins that ever infested the Colony. 


ARTICLE XV. 


TRAITÉ DER PHRENOLOGIE HUMAINE ET COMPARÉE; Ac- 
compagné d'un Magnifique Atlas in Folio de 120 Planches, contenant 
plus de 600 Sujets d’Anatomie Humaine et Comparée, d'un parfaite exe- 
cution. Par J. Vimont, M. D., &c. 2 tomes 4to. Paris and London: 
1835. 


Tux title of this work, which we have copied at full length, 
contains a eulogium on the Atlas to which we fully subscribe. 
It is really magnificent” and “ perfect in execution. The 
arrangement of the objects might have been rendered more con- 
venient by grouping together those that are related, or which 
serve to illustrate each other by contrast ; the references might 
have been rendered more complete, and the descriptions more 
ample and explicit ; but, in respect to correctness and beauty of 
drawing, the Atlas appears to us to be nearly eile in 
anatomy and physiology. 

The “ Traité” itself, consists of two quarto volumes of letter- 
press, the first containing 481, and the second 654 pages. It 
would be vain to attempt writing a review of such a work that 
would at all convey an adequate idea of its merits and contents ; 
we intend, therefore, to notice, in a succession of Numbers, those 
poe of it which are particularly new, and which will most 

interest the phrenologists of this country, reserving our com- 
mentary on the work itself till the close, when our readers will 
be able to judge of the justness of our remarks. 

Dr Vimont adopts a classification of the organs entirely dif- 
ferent from any previously used. We do not either admire the 
logical principles on which his arrangement is founded, or per- 
ceive the utility of it; nor do we anticipate that it will be gene- 
rally adopted. At the same time, as we have repeatedly ex- 
pressed our opinion that the period is not yet arrived for 
. a perfect classification, and that it is more advan- 
he on the whole, for Re ed in general to follow one 
order of arranging the faculties, although not perfect, than for 
every author and lecturer, in the present state of the science, to 
introduce one of his own, we forbear to discuss the particular 
merits or demerits of that which Dr Vimont has presented. We 
shall proceed at once to the new matter regarding the faculties 
and organs which he brings to light. The first of these is the 
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‘ORGAN br BELF-PRESERVATION. ` 
(Organe de la Conservation.) 
On this subject, Dr Vimont's remarks are the following :— 
Self-preservation is an innate sentiment which belongs to all 
animals. All the functions, in the sense in which the word is 
daily used, contribute, without doubt, to the preservation of the 
ies; but the expression is here employed in a much more 
limited sense, namely, to designate a mode of acting of the cere- 
bro- nervous system, having all the characteristics of a funda- 
mental faculty. It consists in an impression purely instinctive, 
which prompts animals to fly or to keep themselves on their 
guard, when any external circumstances appear to threaten 
their existence. This faculty is one of those which manifest 
themselves at an early period in animals. Dy Vimont is dis- 
posed to believe, that to it must be ascribed the squalling of 
the infant when newly born, and the cries which young animale 
emit when some unexpected object alarms them. It was the 
sudden disappearance of certain species at the least noise, or at 
the aspect of: an object which they saw for the first time, 
which Ted him to entertain the idea that their manner of act, 
ing in this case might depend on a fundamental faculty. He 
had seen. foxes, rats, mice, cats, disappear with the rapidity of 
lightning, at the unexpected sight of a person, or on hearin 
an unwonted sound, Whence, said he, can such a mode o 
' aetion arise? What can cause these animals to apprehend that 
their life is in danger, since many of them have never experi- 
enced any thing which ean lead them to entertain any dread 
from these external occurrences? Nevertheless, their first 
action is to fly... f . ‘ 

In the beginning of his inquiries, and for considerable time, 
he entertained the opinion that the conduct of these animals 
might depend on a. considerable development. of Secretiveness or 
Cautiousness, but numerous observations destroyed this suppo- 
sition. Experience demonstrated to him, that animals possess- 
ing little Secretiveness and little Cautiousness, allowed nobody 
progch them without great difficulty, and had a singular 

lency to fly or to preserve themselves. As observations 
made on individuals of the same species were best adapted for 
reaching the truth, he devoted himself to the study of the ha- 
bits of several animals which he reared under his own eyes, and 
to keeping an exact account of their most remarkable faculties. 
From 1824 to 1825, he observed with care the conduct and 
actions.of a dozen rabbits, the offspring of the same mother. 
He used to set them at liberty twice a-week in a garden, and to 
dedicate two hours to surveying them. One of them struck 
him more than all the others, by.the habit which it had of fly- 
ing with astonishing rapidity every time he approached it; it 
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is difficult to believe how frequently he saw it strike the ground 
suddenly with its paws, probably to give notice to its compa: 
nions, and then instantly disappear. Nevertheless it was nei- 
ther more cunning nor more circumspect than the others; it 
was even the one which he seized most easily when he wished 
to put them into their boxes; he had, on the contrary, great 
trouble in catching several others, which succeeded in avoidin 
him by a thousand detours. What, then, he. asked himeelf, 
can give to this animal the idea of flying off with such rapidity ? 
Why, then, is there in this respect so great a difference among 
twelve animals produced by the same mother, and all under the 
influence of the same external circumstances? Without doubt 
all these animals have a tendency to run away, but all do not fly 
with the same promptitude. Nevertheless, in reflecting on the 
conduct of all ani he saw that this action was general, that ia 
zome species it was more striking than in others, and that if it 
was less apparent in tame animal, the difference was to be attri- 
huted to the influence of external circumstances in diminishing 
the activity of this faculty so as to render it difficult to r i 
its manifestations. Let us attempt, for example, to seize in its 
cage, a bird which we have possessed only for a short time, and 
we shall be astonished at the efforts which it will make to escape; 
after an interval of time, more or less extensive, this animal 
which at first took to flight at the slightest. movement,, will 
ome and present itself to any person who wishes to take hold 
it. nee a ; 

Being nearly certain that there exists in animals an instinc- 
tive sentiment or faculty whicb prompts them to self-preserva- 
tion, or to shun every thing that threatens their existence, it 
only remained for Dr Vimont to determine what might be the 
cerebral part which was the seat of this feeling. 

The examination of the skulls of a great many animals was 
of no use, because, as has been already remarked, it was neces- 
sary that observations should be made first on individuals of the 
same species. He therefore devoted all his attention to the 
examination of the skulls of the rabbits which he had observed 
with so much care. The skull of the rabbit which took to flight 
with so much rapidity, compared with the skulls belonging to 
two others of the same litter which allowed him toa 
them readily, did not, at the first inspection, offer any thing re- 
markable to his observation, It was not so with their brains. 
Viewed on the upper surface, these three brains differed ver 
Tittle, one exeepied, in which the cerebellum was more devel A 
The case was very different when the base of the brain was 
examined. There was a striking difference in thia region be- 
tween the brain of the rabbit which had been the subject of his 
observations and the other two. In it, the portion of the brain, 

11 2 
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AA, Plate LX XVII. fig. 1, was twice as large as in the other 
brains. 

As he had particular reasons for preserving untouched four 
of the nine other rabbits, he could examine only five more brains, 
and he affirms that he did not find a single one the size of which, 
in the part before indicated, equalled that of the rabbit which 
fled so fast on his approach. 

Immediately after making this observation, he carefully exa- 
mined the brains of all the animals which he had preserved in 
spirits of wine, and also their skulls at the situation where this 


cerebral organ is placed. It was easy to do this on the base of 


skulls of the very numerous species which compose his collection. 
It would be difficult, he says, to convey an idea of the pleasure 
which he experienced in discovering that all the animals which 
naturally have a tendency to fly with rapidity at the approach 
of any one, or by the influence of external circumstances, were 

recisely those which presented this part of the brain in the 
Fighest degree of development, such are the ape, the fox, the 
badger, the cat, the marten, the poll-cat, the marmot, the hare : 
It is enormous iv the stag and roebuck. 

He then describes its situation in birds, but we find it im- 
possible to convey any adequate idea of its locality without the 
aid of the plates to which he refers. 

The region of the cranium in which this organ in qipa 
lodged is the lateral 1 fossa (CE, fig. 3, Pl. V. bis.). In 
man its situation is the same (id. pl. fig. 2). It oecupies in the 
latter all the portion of the sphenoidal bone marked 2 and 4, fig. 
6, Pl. XI. bis; the anterior half of the cerebral surface of the 
1 bone indicated by No. 8, id. pl., fig. 8. Its innermost 
surface will cover the two anterior thirds of the upper face of 
the petrous portion of the same bone. 

An old gunner who died in the Val-de-Grâce was one of the 
greatest bullies that ever existed, and so regardless of his life 
that he ex it daily in numerous duels. In his skull, pre- 
sented to Dr Vimont by Dr Gaubert, the region before speci- 
fied is not only very narrow, but has little depth. He has com- 
pared this skull with others in his possession in this region, and 
the difference in extent and depth is well marked. He has not 
met with the skull of any person who had a propensity to self- 
destruction without disease of the brain, and therefore cannot 
speak of the development of the organ in suicides. 

It has never been remarked, says Dr Vimont, by any one be- 
fore him, at least in a physiological sense, that the internal root 
of the olfactory nerve loses itself in the portion of the brain 
which he considers to be the organ of self-preservation. All 
the world knows that when a person faints, the best restorative 
is to make him smell strong liquors and aromatics. May not 
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the organ of self.preservation be in this manner immediately 
stimulated, a kind of sentinel, destined, if we may use the ex- 
pression, to re-act on the other organs ? 

Dr Vimont is strongly disposed to belie ve that the sentiment 
of fear, which Gall attributes to want of courage, and which 
Spurzheim made to depend on Cautiousness, may be, on the 
contrary, an affection of the organ of self. pyservation. When 
a man considers his existence threatened by a body above him, 
he, by a movement truly instinctive, stoops his head and forms 
a kind of arch with his back. This movement coincides with 
the situation of the organ. Persons who feel uneasy on the top 
of a tower or steeple crouch down in the same manner. Dr 
Vimont believes that the disgreeable impression which they then 
experience is referable to an affection of the organ of self. pre 
servation, and that it is this affection which gives rise to the 
gesture above described. 8 

He considers that the sphere of action of the faculty is more 
extensive. It gives a character of egotism to the mind. He 
has constantly found more tists among bachelurs than 
among married persons. In France he finds more egotists 
among priests than in any other class of moti which he at- 
tributes in part to the retired life which they lead. Contempt of 
life and generous actions should depend on a small development 
of the organ, particularly if other faculties are in a sufficient 
115 of development. He regards a panic as an affection of 

is or 

This is an abridged translation of Dr Vimont's section on this 
organ. He observes that Drs Gall and Spurzheim have said 
nothing about this organ,—that the first mention made of one 
analogous to it is in Mr Combe's System, third edition, pub- 
lished in 1880, in which an o of love of life is spoken of, 
and a case reported by Dr A. Combe in support of it is refer- 
red to. He made his own observations prior to 1830, and is, 
therefore, by his own account, the discoverer of the organ. 

On this point we remark, that the rabbits, from whose brains 
he made the discovery, were, according to his own statement, 
alive in 1825; Dr A. Combe reported his case in the Phreno- 
logical Journal, vol. iii. p. 471, under the date of 17th Ma 
1826, and that the convolution which he there mentions (al- 
though with less precise accuracy than Dr Vimont) as probably 
manifesting the love of life, is the same with that indicated by the 
latter as the organ of self-preservation. The general idea of 
the existence of such an organ, and its probable situation, were 
therefore, pointed out by Dr Combe so early as May 1826, al, 
though they did not appear in Mr Combe's System of Phreno- 
logy till 1830. We are quite satisfied that Dr Vimont's ow. 
observations are original, and accord him the merit of havinn 
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discovered the organ for himself; but, as he is a great stickler 
-for the merit of discovery, we consider it right to state the 
foregoing facts. 
We differ from Dr Vimont in regarding this as the organ of 
fear. We have many positive facts that salisfy us that Cau- 
‘tiousness is the organ of this sentiment ; but we observe farther, 
that extreme fear ig often experienced in circumstances in which 
our own life is not in the least danger. If a bank in which 

rsons have money deposited is suspected of being about to 
hail, we see the most dreadful panic seize the creditors, although 
the loss of the deposited sum would not endanger the preserva- 
tion of any one of them. When some mothers have a child ab- 
sent from home, they live in constant fear or alarm about its 
safety, till it returns, and yet they never feel that their own 
preservation is in danger. 

If-we suppose the organ of Cautiousness to produce fear, then 
this organ, acting along with Acquisitiveness, would produce 
the fear of losing money ; acting along with Philoprogenitive- 
nese, the fear of losing a child; along with love of life, the fear 
of death, or anxiety to avoid objects and situations which may 
induce death; but we cannot conceive the simple sentiment of 
the love of life manifesting itself in fear of objects that do not 
place life in the least degree in danger. . 

We. can conceive that a strong love of life, by concentrating 
all the faculties on self, may be one element in egotism, but it 
does not appear to us to be the faculty of egotism in particular. 
This feeling-arises from the predominance of the organs of Ac- 
quisitiveness and Self-Esteem. If these preponderate, we can- 
not conecive the individual being generous and disinterested ; 
but we can imagine the organ of self-preservation to be very 
large, and yet if co-existing with large organs of the-moral sen- 
timents, we discover no necessary discrepancy between their 
free scope in benevolent actions, and the most ardent desire to 
avoid danger to life. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


CASE IN WHICH THE POWER OF CORRECTLY APPRECIA- 
TING MAGNITUDE AND DISTANCE WAS IMPAIRED. 


To Groner Conse, Esq. Lonponrie.ps, 24% Nov. 1836. 

My Dear Sin, — Will you allow me to inquire whether you 
consider a phenomenon peculiar to my vision as explicable a 
any phrenological principles. The phenomenon to which I 
allude consists in a sudden and involuntary alteration in the 
apparent s1zk of objects presented to sight. Instead of their 
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al nd realise, they appear exceedingly sme, as if. indie- 
+ dané, but vory clcer perspective.: No effort of volition can r- 
duco · this condition of :sight, neither o remove it. Its 
not, as far ab. I ive, induced .byany: peeutiat atatecbf 
health.' The time:during which it coptinuessis variable, somè- 
times an bour,.sometimes more, sumetimes less. Laced hardly 
say that the state is painful; painfel, however, only on accaunt 
ofi the upernaturul feeling, as it were, which. it indices; the 
‘sounds of voices, &c: being heard as coming from the usual tie- 
tances, while the actual utterer seems immensely removed. My 
own hand appears, when I am thus affected, no larger than a 
half-crown ; and all distant objects are proportionably distant 
in appearance, but still perfectly distinct. I may mention, that 
my sight is what is termed dung to a remarkable degree. I 
read a page of Small Pica print at three feet distance with per- 
fect ease. Vou will particularly oblige me by any explanation 
which you cam give of, the phenomenon. No surgeon to whom 
F have mentioned it can, in the least degree, account for it. I 
may observe, that the affections mentioned in pages 396 and 
397 of the third edition of your “ System,” have been familiar 
to me from my earliest youth, but I do not conceive that the 
above-mentioned condition can have any reference to the same 
cause, since, in that condition, every object: maintains its usual 
position and sttadiness. The only organ affected appears to be 
Size, Not eae oe I in some degree anticipated, any. allu- 
sion to a case of the kind in your last edition, I take the liberty 
of thus mentioning my own, not knowing, however, whether it 
is absolutely singular. I remain, &c. ' us ot 
Js. Tourmin SMITE. 


Mr Combe wrote to Mr Smith, requesting some additional 
information, and received the following answer, dated 8th 
February 1837. J 


Mr Deas Si, —I will add, in reply to your queries, that 
I perceive colours, forms, and order with perfect correctness, 
and estimate weight and omento succesful . In fact, m 
organs of Form, Size, and Weight, Order, and ity, are. 
bark ide and I-have ever experienced very considerable readiness 
with my pencil, though circumstances have prevented my-cul- 
tivating the graphic art. I never experienced the slightest 
difficulty in either estimating or drawing perspective. The 
affection is only occasional. I remember its occasional presence 
for many years. When it is present, it lasts from half-en-hour 
to an hour at a time,—never more, uently less. The Tast 
time it was present was in July last. During its continuance 
it never varies; nor do I remember that there has, at ay time, 
been any variation in the mode of the affection, between its 
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presence at one time and at another. It is difficult to answer 
the query as to physical sensations. The whole i 
sensations are unpleasant on account of the tural condi- 
tion, as it were, of sounds of usual actual magnitude i 
from objects in such apparent extreme distance. That the 
senses do not rectify each other, is, by the way, well proved 
from the fact, that, though I take an object in my hand, and 
perceive by touch its actual dimensions, my visual perception 
remains unaltered, and it is impossible for me to reason myself 
into seeing objects of their real size. Though perfectly aware 
of the falsity of the perception at the time, the phenomena are 
all equally manifest, as if the perception were correct ; that is, 
I perfectly recall in memory, and at this moment see mentally, 
before me, the objects of this diminutive size. Distant objects, 
such as an extensive prospect, appear as if viewed in an ex- 
ceedingly minute camera obscura. As to my digestion, it re- 
uires some care to preserve it good, but I am not aware that 
the affection accompanies any peculiar condition of digestive 
functions; and, certainly, irregularity in those functions is not 
accompanied in general by that affection. I am, &c. 
Js. Toutmin Surrz. 


Remarks by George Combe. 

In my System of Phrenology I have hazarded the opinion, 
that the organ of Size is that which perceives distance and per- 
potre; and this appears to have been a peculiar affection of 

at organ, the precise nature of which it is difficult to explain, 
Dr Vimont admits the organ of Size, and agrees with Dr 
Spurzheim, and phrenologists in general, in regard to its situa- 
tion at the internal angles of the orbits of the eyes; but he con- 
ceives that he has discovered a separate organ for taking cog- 
nizance of distance, situated between Size and Weight. He 
divides the old organ of Size into two, and calls the portion next 
the nose the organ of Size, and that next to Weight the organ 
of Distance. The facts detailed by Mr Smith seem to shew, 
that the same organ takes cognizance, both of size and dis- 
tance. The size of an object is estimated by the distance be- 
tween the lines formed by its different surfaces; and the dis- 
tance between two objects is estimated by the extent of space 
intervening between the nearest boundaries of each. We call 
our perceptions size, when our attention is directed to the dis- 
tance between the surfaces of a whole figure ; and Distance, 
when it is directed to the space intervening between two ob- 
jects. In both instances, however, we estimate the distance be- 
tween points or lines; and the mental perceptions are funda- 
ma ally the same. Mr Smith's case remains a problem for 
solution, 
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ARTICLE XVII. 
SHORT COMMUNICATIONS. 


Perception, Conception, Imagination, and Memory. In 
ians of the codes of activity of the intellectual ul Mr 
Combe writes, Thus Perception is the lowest degree of ac- 
tivity of any of these faculties excited by an external object ; 
and Conception and Imagination are higher degrees of activity, 
depending on internal causes, and without the interference of an 
external object.” This is the view commonly received by phre- 
nologists, and it seems to be correct in respect to what is said 
about an external object ; but the varied condition of mind 
should perhaps be regarded as a difference in kind, not in de- 
gree merely. If a man use his legs successively in walking, 
running, hopping, and leaping, such are variations in the kind 
of motion, not in the degree of it. The same appears to hold 
good in the different kinds of mental activity mentioned. If 

magination were only a higher degree of activity, it would 
seem very like a necessary implication, that one able easily to 
imagine things should also be particularly well able to perceive 
them, and that the same circumstances which excite imagina- 
tion should also render perception much more complete. Yet 
is not the reverse of this the fact? Some writers of fiction 
readily imagining scenes or things that never existed, are by no 
means accurate in their perception of realities, and some of our 
most exact observers of reality are little prone to ae 
Stimulating drinks and the febrile state of body attending ca- 
tarrhs or other complaints, also often increase the force of ima- 

ination, while they blunt or derange that of perception. And 
(which is deserving of notice) our perceptions are usually most 
exact in the morning, while imagination is decidedly most ener- 
getic towards night. For the present, therefore, would it not be 
more advisable to avoid reference to degrees of activity, in at- 
tempting definitions of these mental states or processes, and to 
consider perception (or, more generally, sensation) merely as a 
state of mind supposed to depend on activity of brain induced 
by something affecting the nerves of the senses; and conception, 
imagination, and memory, as states of mind supposed to depend 
on some action of the brain induced by an internal condition yet 
unknown ? Come and Imagination are frequently used as 
equivalent terms, but there seems to be a distinctness in their 

roper significations. Imagination implies the creation of ideas 
altogether self-derived. Conception is the creation of ideas sup- 
posed to represent those of another person. Thus, we perceive 
a scene which is before our eyes; we conceive one which is de- 
scribed to us; and we imagine a new one which neither we our- 
selves nor any one else ever did perceive. Memory, as defined 
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by Mr Combe, implies a renewal of “ impressions previously 
received, attended with the idea of ‘past time, and consciousness 
of their former existence.” Probably this is as good a defini: 
tion of memory as can be given at present; yet there is a diffi- 
culty in accounting for the “ idea of past time,” since this would 
imply that the activity of the organ of Time was a requisite for 
memory in any other organ. I suspect that memory ought not 
to be mixed up with the other three modes of manifestation 
here spoken of, but that it is much more closely allied to con- 
sciousness and the sense of resemblance. Some injuries and 
diseased states appear very materially to derange consciousness, 
memory, and the sense of resemblance, while the powets of per- 
ception, conception and imagination are comparatively intact, 
or, at least, not affected in equal degree.— H. C. Watson. [Mr 
Chenevix has thrown out some suggestions on some of the fore- 
going 8 in the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. III. p. 45. 
—Ep. 


Letter from C. T. Wood, Esq—“ In a review of Mr Watson’s 
Statistics of Phr in Tait’s Magazine, the reviewer asks, 
„What periodical troubles itself with Phrenology?” I should 
answer, there are many favourable to it, and give phrenological 
notices from time to time ; among these are the Mechanics’ Re- 
gister, the Anthropological Magazine, the Analyst, and the 
Spectator, There are also many newspapers favourable to the 
chief of sciences, at the head of. which may be mentioned the 
Scotsman, but what I now wish to call the more immediate at- 
tention of your readers to, is the following notice in the Specta- 
tor, the soundest, most consistent, liberal, and influential f poli- 
tical journal in the island. The article is headed— 

ae “ . 0 3 i 

Dr Epps, in a phrenological view of the ress of crimi. 
nal legislation, to be found 1 the Christian Pfei for the 
current month, has this passage on the great Tory charlatan of 
Tamworth :—* Sir Robert Peel has taken much credit to him- 
self for amending and ameliorating the criminal law; and, in 
reference to some of the offences already referred to, the follow- 
ing were some of these much praised emendations :—Stealing 
to the value of 40s. was punishable with death, he made it to 
the amount of L.5: which actually is a sum, compared with the 
value of 40s. in the time of Queen Anne, less in value, and, 
therefore, instead of increasing the value of a man’s life, he di- 
minished it. He perpetuated the punishment of death as appli- 
cable to forgeries. (Punishment of death is barbarous, and 
wholly unjustifiable under any circumstances.] An examination 
of Sir Robert Peel’s organization will explain all this. The 
speech Sir Robert Peel delivered at his installation as Lord 
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Rector of the Glasgow University, affords one of the best illus- 
trations of the nature of that organization”. . 

We are curious to see a phrenalogical estimate uf the charac- 
ter of Sir Robert Plausible. The phrenologists would advance 
their science in popular estimation, and afford amusement as 
well as instruction, by gauging the capacities of some of our 
legislators, —sounding the depths and shallows, of their under- 
etandings. Expert practitioners.of Phrenology, we understand, 
do not need actually to feel the protuberances of the cranium, or 
measure the skull; they carry the callipers in their eye, and can 
penetrate through the thickest crop of Pair, and any wig but a 
judge’s or a bishop's. * The gallery of the House of the Com- 
mons would be a capital place for surveying the skulls of sena- 
tors when they doff their hats to address the House, and a clew 
might thus be got to the occasionally inexplicable freaks of some 
few well-meaning men. The thing bas been done already, we 
believe, in a few individual cases; but Dr Epps, who illustrates 
his lectures on Phrenology with living examples in public men, 
should follow out the exhibition regularly on a 1 scale, 
Who knows, but at some future time, not very distant, a can- 
didate for the suffrages of a constituency may be required to 
append to his address, a phrenological testimonial of his capa- 
bilities for performing his senatorial duties, The state of the 
poll would then be the true index of the characters of the candi- 
dates.” —No. 442, p. 109. This is a pretty good proof of the 
growing popularity of the science, which, like every other truth, 
is gradually winning its way into general esteem and admiration, 
notwithstanding the opposition of enemies and the still more de- 
trimental indiscretion or ignorance of friends. Such a book as 
Mr Scott's late extraordinary and disgraceful attack on Combe's 
Constitution of Man, would do more to bring odium on the 
phrenologists than all the pert chirping of the poor benighted 
opponents of the science. Me Watson would be doing a great 
service to the cause by exposing piecemeal the blunders of Mr 
Scott, whether arising from ignorance or from something worse. 
C. T. Woon.” [Note.— The Spectator appears to us to write in 
this instance in ridicule of Phrenology, and we do not consider 
it benefited by notices of such a character as this. There is 
more sober truth in the idea itself thrown out by him, however, 
than he is aware of; but Phrenology must be much more exten- 
sively known before it can become practically useful in this and 
many other ways.—Ep. Phren. Jour.] 


% London Popular Educational Association, formed for the 
purpose of assisting Mutual Instruction Societies, and other po- 
pular Educational Institutions. J. J. Hawkins, Esq. president. 

The want of some association of this kind has been long felt 
by the members of these Societies, and it is therefore unneces- 
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sary to urge any thing in its favour, in order to recommend it 
to the notice of those for whose benefit it has been formed. 
The objects it will endeavour to accomplish, are as follows :— 
1st, To form a collection of books of reference, apparatus, and 
diagrams, for the use of the members of the association. 2dly, 
Toprocurelecturers for societiesthat may require them: and 3d, 
` To collect information of the best pian for conducting popular 
educational societies. Persons wishing to join the society, and 
associations requiring assistance, are requested to apply by let- 
ter (post paid) to the secretary. G. H. Lewes, hon. secretary, 
7, Edward Street, Hampstead-road. 
„This association appears to be formed on the model of the 
1 Society for aiding the general Diffusion of Science,” establish- 
ed in Edinburgh on 2ist December 1835, but which was at- 
tacked so fiercely by the directors of the Philosophical Associa- 
tion, that its members dropt. their scheme, and Scotland has, in 
consequence, been left without any central body tur facilitating 
the arrangements between country audiences and qualified lec- 
turers on science. We are happy to see that the plan has been 
adopted in London, and hope that no senseless ebullition of 
jealousy, from any quarter, will obstruct its usefulness in the 
sister kingdom. 


The following pore in Owen Feltham's Funebre Venetia- 
num (Lusoria, 1677), is interesting, from its recognising the 
brain as the organ of the mind, and the impossibility of attain- 
ing direct information on the subject by dissection. 


“ As well we may 
Trace yonder fisa, which way she swam at sea, 
Find the arrow’s slight, or by dissection tell 
Fanoies that in that living brain did dwell.” W. B. H. 


Suggestions as lo observing Development.—To the Editor of 
the Phrenological Journal.—Sir, As the study of Phrenology is 
one of the most interesting and important duties of man, its prac- 
tice cannot be too much improved or simplified. To give any 
just decision as to the character of an individual by manipulation 
and inspection, requires a lengthened course of observation, and 
an amount of time, which can be afforded but by few. If any 
means could be devised to ascertain the size of the organs by a 
practical and easy method, much extension would be given 
to the science—I believe, too often in estimating develop- 
ment by the present method, that the length of cerebral fibre 
or prominence of an organ, is stated to be a large development, 
when, in fact, it is not so; and the extension of fibre, or extent 
of surface of an urgan, estimated of a non-development, when, 
in fact, it is a development. As frequently the extension of 
an organ counterbalances one apparently more prominent.— 
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- From such erroneous decisions the science, unquestionably, in 
numerous instances, gets materially injured and retarded, and 
many individuals who before would give credence to its doctrines, 
become heedless of further inquiry, by adopting, or a friend for 
them, this futile method. This, of course, relates more parti- 
cularly to the hasty judgments of the would-be “ eager-to-shew- 
off tyros.” Indeed, so frequently have I seen it adopted, that 
it remains to me no longer conjectural. Whereas if the method 
of judging of the extension in conjunction with length of fibre 

be adopted, no such disappointments would be met with.—I 

here suggest a method whkeh 1 have found successful in estima- 
ting the size of the organs in numerous instances, yet which re- 
quires to be handled by those who have more time than I at 

resent can afford, to establish, if correct, the method of proceed- 
ing. I take the greatest distance of the organs with a pair of 
straight or curved compasses or craniometer, whether it be from 
the meatus auditorius externus, or the expansion of the organs 
from each other. Taking Conscientiousness as an example, the 
greatest distance from the ear would be at the juncture of the 
opposite organs (supposing no other organ intervened between 
it and the ), or a distance from its juncture with Firmness ; 
taking Adhesiveness, its distance would be where, or nearly so, 
it joins Concentrativeness and Philoprogenitiveness. ‘The great- 
est expanse, taking the two former, would be where the one 
borders on Cautiousness, &c., the other, where it joins Comba- 
tiveness and Cautiousness, &c; so of the rest. he greatest 
distance, or expanse, must be noted in inches and parts of inches 

—take the length and breadth of the surface of the organs, 

square it, and add to the length. In taking the single organ, 

or rather those which the falr only immediately separates, the 
squares of the surface must be added to the length. As regards 
the frontal organs, draw a line vertically from the ear; another 
moveable, horizontal, and at right angles to the first ; another to 
proceed from the exterior expansion or the supposed juncture of 
the organs; resting the compasses on the horizontal line, mark 
the distance from the vertical line to the line proceeding from 
the organs; as before, square the surface and add to the length. 

The greatest elongation indicates the proportionate size of the 

organs. In some cases there are particular developments whose 

centre rises considerably above the circumference (often alon 
the perception ridge) and vice versa. In all such instances 

suspend the line where I imagine the juncture would be, did 

nothing separate them but the falx. A friend, when I was de. 

veloping the plan to him, proffered as a theory, relating to the 
frontal organs, May not an oblique line passing from the ear to 
the line proceeding from the organs, be substituted for the hor- 
zontal line, its length being noted, and the square of the organs 
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added; thus dispensing with the vertical line ?“ Another “ May 
not the. expansion, as in other organs, if it exceed the distance 
from the vertical line or ear, be noted, the square of the organs 
added to it ? It appears to me neither of these theories holds 
as practical, nor indicates the proportionate size of the organs. 
I submit it to. your important decision, and await the result 
through she medium of your valuable Journal,—Your obedi- 
ent servant, G. T. BLAcx. 


On the use of Languages to a Physician.—Extract from “ an 
Introductory Lecture delivered in the University of London, 
on Thursday October 2. 1828; by John Conolly, M. D. Pro- 
fessor of the Nature and Treatment of Diseases.” 

„Very great advantage will attend your being acquainted 
with some of the modern languages, particularly with French 
and German, and the number may easily be increased when one 
or two are well learnt. Nor should I omit to mention an atten- 
tion to the correct use of your own, of which many men, proud 
of their classical attainments, and many medical writers have 
been but too negligent. A man may assuredly be a very good 
physician or a very good surgeon, without any knowledge of 
Greek or Latin, of French or German ; but if he cannot write 
his own clearly or speak it correctly, bis writings and language 
will cast perpetual ridicule on what is considered a learned pro- 
fession. And let the British student remember that the Eog- 
lish tongue yields to none in copiousness, in strength, and in 
variety, that it is spoken more extensively than any other ever 
was, and has been employed to express the thoughts and deeds 
of men who will bear a comparison with the foremost men of 
all antiquity.”—P. 26. ; 


Antiphrenological Facts.—To Roszrt Owen, Esq.—My 
Dear Sir, I beg to refer you to Article II. of the 50th number of 
the Phrenological Journal, and to request the favour of your in- 
forming me what you know about the incident therein metioned 
by Mr David Dun, teacher at New Lanark, who said, that a 
gentleman accompanying you examined the head of J . 
G and affrmed that he had very bad disposi- 
tions, and that I was understood to be the gentleman in ques- 
tion. As I have no knowledge of the occurrence, I should wish 
to be informed who the gentleman was, and what he really did. 
I am, &c. Geo. Combe. 
23. CHARLOTTE SQUARE, 12ih December 1836. 


To Go. Comge, Esq. 
My Dear Sir,—I know nothing of the circumstances to which 
‘ou refer in your letter of yesterday’s date. So many thousand 
individuals visited the mills with me, that it is impossible, at 
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this distance of time, to conjecture what gave rise to any part 

of Mr Dun's statements. Yours, my Dear Sir, very sincerely, 
ı Rosget Owen. . 

Epinsunen, 13th December 1836. . š . . 


New Machine for taking Casts.— A new machine for tak- 
ing casts has been lately invented by a gentleman in Paris, and 
is called the Physiognotype. It is of a very simple nature, aud 
takes the exact imprint of the countenance, without any dis- 

able sensation, by an application of less than two seconds. 
The instrument is a metallic oval plate, pierced with a large 
quantity of small holes very close together, and through each of 
which a metallic wire passes with extreme facility. The im- 
pression left is an undoubted likeness, and the mark which it 
produces is a fac simile of the mould. Nothing is ‘wanting ; 
even a vein on the temple is faithfully represented." —Edinburgh 
Courant, Saturday, 12th November 1836. : 


Coleridge's Opinion of Phrenology.—Craniol is worth 
some N although it is merely in its ru 2 1 and 
guesses yet, But all the coincidences which have been observed 
could scarcely be by accident. The confusion and absurdity, 
however, will be endless, until some names or proper terms are 
discovered for the organs, which are not taken from their men- 
tal application or significancy. [What does this mean ?]— Table 
Talk of S. T. Coleridge, June 24, 1827. We are amused at 
the tone of confident wisdom in which remarks like these aré 
made by men utterly ignorant of the subject of which they talk. 


Effects of inequality of the Cerebral Hemispheres.—Dr Spurs 
haa ayi id his wor A Insamty, “ A friend of Galt has the 
t side df Kis foréhead half an inch higher than the left, and 

e feels and complains ‘bhterly that he cannot think with the 
left side. At Dublin, a gentleman whose forehead on the left 
side is about four lines less developed than on the right, often 
feels headach on the defective side, and assured me that he is 
conscious of not thinking with that side.”. : 

Dr Spurzheim on Changes of Cerebral Development.—“ I 
ean speak: with certainty from repeated faini pe The 
changes of corèbral development, when the individual powers 
ate exercised, or kept quiet, are astonishing. In the former 
case individual organs increase, and in the latter they not only 
stand still in growth, but sometimes become absolutely smaller.” 
~ American edition of View of the Elementary Principles of 
Education, 1832, p. 131. 1 


Power of Fancy. — The subjoined passage, from tlie Ordi- 
nary, by W. Cartwright, a play publithed in London, 1651, 


— 
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Sc. $7, is curious, from its correspondence with some of the 
views regarding the influence of the mind of the parent on the 
condition of the child, expressed in No. VII. of the Appendix 
to Mr Combe’s Constitution of Man. : 
Hearsay. ‘1 do presume you know the strength and power 
that lies in Phancie. 
Caster. Strange things are done by it. 
Hear. It works upon that which is not yet. 
The little Æthiop infant had not been 
Black in his cradle, had he not been first 
Black in the mother’s strong imagination. 
"Tis thought the hairie child that’s shewn about 
Came by the mother’s thinking on the picture 
Of Saint John Baptist in his camel’s coat. 
See we not beasts conceive as they do fansie 
The present colours plac’d before their eyes ? 
We owe pyed colts unto the varied horsecloth ; 
And the white partridge to the neighbouring snow. 
Fancie can save or kill,” &c. , W. B. H. 


Scotts Position and Grouping of the Cerebral Organs.”— 
The Editor of the Phrenological Journal should disclaim on the 
part of phrenologists, certain statements respecting the position 
and grouping of the cerebral organs, which have apperes in 
Scott's Harmony of Phrenology. The enemies of Phrenology 
are not slow to hold up the errors of individuals as so many ar- 

uments against the science, and as proofs of ignorance or care- 
3 in the pan body of its supporters. Mr Scott a 
pears never to have seen a brain divested of the skull and its 
membranes, and has thus fallen into the error of supposing that 
the external lines drawn on the marked bust correctly indi- 
cate the connexions of the cerebral organs. Mr Scott should 
learn that there are two connected brains within each skull, con- 
stituting one double brain ; and that the organs which appear to 
run along the middle line, according to the external marki 
are in reality no more in the middle of each brain (hemisphere), 
than the little finger is in the middle of the hand. If we place 
our hands together edgewise, the thumbs being outward, the 
little fingers are then in the middle of the two hands ; and should 
we cover both hands with a single glove, while thus in juxtapo- 
sition, an external mark, for the place of the little finger would 
make them appear to be in the middle, supported on each side 
by the ring-fingers. This is a pretty correct illustration of what 
occurs in the position of the two brains or hemispheres. The 
organs marked along the middle line of the head or skull, and 
externally represented as one single organ each, are two organs 
completely separated by a strong membrane, and each of them 
lying on the inner edge or side of its own hemisphere. Thus In- 
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dividuality, Eventuality, ison, &c., though in the middle 
line of the head, are on the sides of each brain ; almost as much 
so as the little fingers are on the sides of the hands. Hence, it 
is very ineorrect in Mr Scott to say that Causality “ lies on each 
side” of Comparison, and that Veneration is supported on each 
side by Hope. Whatever countenance may be given to this, 
by the external markings of a skull, it is nat correct ; for Cau- 
sality lies only on one side of Comparison, and Veneration is 
supported by Hope only an one side, its support on the other 
side being a great vein and membrane. In describing the posi 
tions of the organs, for the purpose of enabling a student to de- 
termine their relative places on the head or skull externally, such 
‘descriptions are convenient and unobjectionable ; but Mr Scott 
founds certain speculations, touching the connexions of the men- 
tal faculties, upon such an imaginary central position of Indi- 
viduality and other organs. This is. absurd. H.C. W. 


Reported Renunciation of Phrenology by Mr G. Combe. ' 

To Geo. Combe, Esq. Sin, -A rumour having been prevalent 
here during the past week that you had renounced the prin- 
ciples of Phrenology as laid down in your System, which has 
now reached its fifth edition, I am requested by a circle of 
friends (who have read your different works on that science) 
to make the inquiry. I am induced to trouble you personally, as 
aline from you would pio it beyond a doubt. Grorcx Four- 
wess, 28 High Street, Birmingham. 


Answer.—Edinburgh, 23 Charlotte Square, 12th January 
1887. Sin,. -I am favoured with your leer without a date, 
and hereby authorize you, not only to contradict the report 
which you mention, that I have renounced the principles of 
Phrenology, but to add, that I have given up the profession of 
the law, in order that, during the remainder of my life, I may 
be able to dedicate more time and exertion to the cultivation and 
diffusion of that science. Your’s, Gro. Comar. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
SHORT NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Remarks on Instruction tn Schools for Infants. By Archibald Prentice, 


Member of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Fourth 
Edition. Bungay: J. R. & C. Childs. 1834. Pp. 61. 


Although the merits of this little work have been extensively 
appreciated, as the number of editions 1 which it has 
passed sufficiently shews, it did not till very lately happen to fall 
under notice. In Scotland, we suspect, its existence is not so 
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well known as it ought to be, and we therefore do not scruple 
to embrace even this late opportunity of recommending so ex- 
cellent a production to our readers. Mr Prentice is a true 
philanthropist, an at and impressive writer, and a man 
of sound practical judgment. He takes a correct and philo- 
sophical view of the legitimate purposes of infant schools; and 
his work, while it shews the utility of such institutions, is at 
the same time highly calculated to remove the prejudices which 
their advocates still find it necessary to encounter. It cannot 
be too widely circulated. 


The Human Brain, its Configuration, Strueture, Development, and Phy- 
siology ; illustrated by References to the Nervous System in the Lower. 
Orders of Animals. By Samuel Solly, Lecturer on Anatomy and Phy- 
stology in St Thomass Hospital, dc. with twelve plates. Post 8vo. 

. Pp. 402. Longman & Co. . 


This work displays extensive knowledge of the subject of 
which it treats, and is written in a clear, precise, and practical 
style. Mr Solly has adopted and warm laims the su- 
Pee of the anatomy taught by Drs 2 and Spurzheim, 
and he has copied and described several of their plates. He 
has also shewn that the anterior columns of the spinal cord, 
dedicated to motion, are connected with the cerebellum by 
fibres running directly from that part of it at which the fibres 
‘of the corpora pyramidalia decussate to the crura of the cere: 
bellum. The origin of these fibres is represented in one of 
Dr Spurzheim’s plates of the brain, but he does not trace them 
onward to the cerebellum as Mr Solly has done. This disco- 
very accounts for the injuries of the cerebellum inflicted b 
Flourens having disturbed the power of motion in the anim 
-on whom he operated. Any severe injury or irritation inflicted 
on a nerve at its upper extremity, affects the functions of all 
the portions of it situated below the point of the injury ; and 
the whole motor tract lies below those fibres connecting it with 
the cerebellum. This discovery also gives great weight to Dr 
Broussais’ statement, that the cerebellum commands and regu- 
lates muscular motion to the extent necessary for executing its 
function of reproduction, but no farther. 

Although Mr Solly has adopted the phrenological anatomy 
of the brain, he does not adopt our physiology of this organ. 
He is silent on this subject until he arrives at his last „ in 
which ‘he says, Whether or not individual portions of the 
great hemispherical ganglia (hemispheres), the last centres of 
power to be considered, perform separate offices in correspond- 
ence with the different kinds of mental manifestations, as stated 
by the phrenologists, I candidly confess my incompetence to 
venture even an opinion. The whole subject of Phrenology 
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appears to me of far too much importance to be discussed with- 
out the most rigid and impertial examination of the immense 
body of facts adduced in support of it; and this I have not 
hitherto had leisure to undertake. I shall, therefore, only say, 
that so far as I am acquainted with the subject, I do not see it 
as otherwise than rational, and perfectly consistent with all that 
is known of the functions of the nervous system.” P. 471. 

This acknowledgment is so far well; but we ask Mr Solly, 
whether he could not have found time to se the statement 
of the principles on which Phrenology is founded, as given, 
within a reasonable compass of letter-press, in Mr Combe’s 
System, and to pass a judgment whether these were or were not 
sound, and at least equally promising of success, as means of de- 
termining the functions of the different parts of the brain, as the 
methods on which he has dwelt at considerable length, under 
the head of “ Physiological Inferences from Pathology. 


Lectures on Populay Education. By George Combe. Second Edition. 
Post Bvo, pp. 126, Maclachlan & Stewart, and John Anderson junior, 
Edinburgh; Longman & Co., and Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London. 


The circumstances attending this new edition of Mr Combe's 
Lectures are explained in the preface as follow :—‘ The fol- 
lowing Lectures were first delivered in April 1838, at the end 
of a course of Lectures on Phrenology; and again in the month 
of November of the same year. At the request of the Directors 
of the Philosophical Association, ey were then published, in 
the form of a poe Immediately after their appearance, 
they were, with my permission, reprinted by Messrs W. and 
R. Chambers, in their widely circulated journal. At a later 
period, a part of them was incorporated into the text of the 
Constitution of Man.” In these circumstances it seemed un- 

to reproduce the original lectures in a separate form, 
and they were allowed to remain for some time out of print, 
Having been informed, however, that the public continued to 
demand the work, the present edition has been repared, and I 
bave endeavoured to make some corrections, additions, and im- 
provements, which I hope may increase its value. In its pre- 
sent form it contains a condensed and ara piri summary 
of the chief objects which should be aimed at in popular edu- 
cation. 

Since these lectures first appeared, a improvement 
has taken place in popular education, and “the peida and 
practices which they recommended, although at first assailed 
with ridicule, have already, to a considerable extent, been car- 
ried into effect with the happiest results. I allude particularly 
to the diffusion of useful knowledge by lectures on science to 

ular audiences.. There is an increasing demand through- 
out the country for such instruction, and lecturers are much 
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wanted. So far back as 1796 Dr Beddoes published ‘ A Lee- 
ture introductory to a course of popular instruction on the 
constitution and of the human body, and in 
1797 lectures on animal and human physiology were delivered 
to a miscellaneous audience of both sexes at Bristol. When 
I ventured to revive this practice in my own course of instruc- 
tion, and recommended it in these published lectures, it was 
objected to as improper and dan s. The subject, however, 
has proved so attractive and useful, that already it has 
to be a novelty, and numerous successful courses of lectures: 
have been delivered on it in various parts of the country.” 

In this edition belt Combe pra ar e remarks on 
„prizes and place-taking at sc * and in e appendix De 

i given an account of Mr Anderson's Soars. or young 
ladies, in Gayfield Square, and of the Scottish Institution for 
the education of young ladies, in 15 Great Stuart Street, both 
of which are actually conducted on the principles which he 
espouses, and have met with great encouragement from the 
public. A valuable letter from John Robison, Esq. Secretary 
to the Royal Society, Edinburgh, also forms part of the appen- 
dix, and which gives a very clear and practical description of 
an improved method of teaching drawing. 


A Key to Phrenology, containing a Brief Statement of the Faculties of the 
Mind, the History and Practical Uses of Phrenology. By a Member 
of the Phrenological Society. With a Plate. dvo, pp. 14. John Ander- 
gon junior, Edinburgh ; John ‘Macleod, Glasgow ; and Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co., London. 

This pamphlet gives a brief outline of the 3 or- 
gans and their functions, which on the whole is correct and 
clear. There are, however, some errors in composition, and a 
few in doctrine, which the author would do well to correct. We 
do not mean to advert to all that we have observed, but notice 
the following as examples. Acquisitiveness does not give a 
propensity to accumulate “ knowledge.” The organ of Con- 
structiveness is not situated . anterior,” but lower and anterior 
to that of Acquisitiveness. Self-Esteem and Love of Appro- 
bation are not apt to lead to “ envy,” unless Benevolence and 
Conscientiousness be relatively deficient. Love of Approba- 
tion does not create bashfulness.” It is one element, along 
with Cautiousness and Self-Esteem, in producing bashfulness. 
We differ from the author in his account of Genius; but we 
wish his Key” every success. 


Internal Evidences of Christianity deduced from Phrenology. By John 
Epps, M.D. Second Edition. E. Palmer, London; John Anderson 
junior, Edinburgh. 18mo, pp. 108. 


_ The first edition of this work appeared in 1827, as the pro- 
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duction of “ Medicus; but to the present very neat edition 
the author has prefixed his name. His leading 5 
are, I. That man is so constituted as to be constrained to wor- 
ship some being; 2. That man is endowed with certain facul- 
ties enabling him to decide upon the object to be worshipped ; 
8. That this object must be such as the faculties, unbiassed, 
must approve of; 4. That the God of Christianity is the only 
such being; 5. That man can do nothing good in the sight of 
God, and that Christianity recognises this inability; and, 6. 
That the means to be employed to maintain and preserve God's 
favour are in conformity to the character of man as necessarily 
evil. Although the author’s arguments do not always seem to 
us conclusive, we have no doubt that his work will prove ac- 
ceptable to many pious phrenologists. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


ABERDEEN.—A Phrenological Society has been instituted here, which is 
proceeding successfully in the prosecution of the science. A 


Bınmnonan Mecnamice’ InsTITUTION. —On Thursday evening last, 
the 9th instant, Mr J. Toulmin Smith delivered the first of a short course of 
lectures on the important and interesting science of Phrenology. ‘The theatre 
of the Philosophical Institution, which seats about 400 individuals, was full 
in every part, many persons standing in the passages. The audience was ex- 
ceodingly attentive, and apparently deeply interested. The subject was 
illustrated by numerous casts, and anatomical and other drawings The Bir- 
mingham Journal, lith Feb. 1837. 


CANADA—MONTREAL.—Dr Barber delivers the last lecture of his course 
on Phrenology, this evening. We are sure that we only give expression to 
the feelings of all who have heard him, when we state our that bis 
lectures had not been more numerous. He has invested Phrenology with an 
entirely new interest to us, and we dare say to most of his auditors, by his 
felicitous exposition and illustrations of the subject, and by demonstrating its 
bearing upon questions of the most vital importance to the human race.—It 
is. we understand, Dr B. s intention to leave this city for Quebec on Friday 
next, where he will deliver a course of lectures on Phrenology. We are 
happy to learn that, should sufficient encouragement be offered, he will, on 
his return from Quebec, give a second course here.—Montreal Courier, 22d 


Sept. 1836. 


Croxset.—Mr John Wilson of Dublin lectured on Phrenology here in 
December 1836. : ‘ 


Cowgs.—It affords us much pleasure to state, that on Friday last Mr 
Stebbing of Southampton delivered an introductory lecture on the science of 
Phrenology, before the members and friends of the Literary and Scientific 
Society. From the Hampshire Independent of 31st December 1836. 


1 have received a letter from “a Subscriber,” dated Dundee, 
anuary 1887, requesting us to give notices of the state and progress of 
animal magnetism ; but we profess ourselves ignorant of the subject, and 
find our pages more than filled with our own science. We refer our “ Sube 
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ecriber” to the Edinburgh Chronicle, in which he will see reports of Mr 
Colquhoun's Lectures on Animal Magnetism. 


Ebixnonen. — Mr G. Combe continues his course of lectures in Dr 
Mackintoah's Medical Theatre, Argyle Square. It is attended chiefly by 
medical students and practitioners. 

Mr W. B. Hodgson is lecturing with much success to a large class of ope- 
ratives in St Cecilia's Hall, Niddry Street. 

Mr Robert Cox, who has for several years acted as Editor of the Phrenalo- 
gical Journal, has been elected Secretary to the Philosophical Literary and 

‘ommercial Institution of Liverpool, where he has gone to reside. We re- 
gret his departure, but hope that he will enter on a sphere of more extended 
usefulness. He has been under the necessity of leaving Edinburgh to enter 
on his new duties rather unexpectedly, and has left the present Number to be 
concluded without his able assistance. If the communications of any of our 
correspondents are overlooked, we beg of them to receive his absence as an 
apology for the omission. We copy the following notice from the Scotsman 
of February 4 :—“ Rosert Cox, Esq.—In consequence of this tleman 
being about to leave Edivburgh and settle in Liverpool, a party of his friends 
entertained him in the London Hotel, St Andrew's Square, on Thursday 
evening. About fifty gentlemen were present, including several votaries of 
science and literature. James Simpson, Esq. advocate, so well known by his 
book and lectures on education, presided, supported by George Combe, Esq., 
and Dr Murray, Lecturer on Political Economy. Mr Maclaren, Editor of 
the Scotsman, acted as croupier, supported by Robert Chambers, Esq., and Dr 
Farquharson. Mr Cox now holds an office in the Liverpool Literary and 
Scientific Institution, and this circumstance gave a character to the toasts, 
among whith were the following :—‘ Mr Simpson, and the cause of Educa- 
tion’—‘ Mr Combe, and Phrenology — Institutions for Popular Instruction’ 
— The Liverpool Lite: Institution’ — Mr Chambers, and the Cheap 
Press The Croupier, and the Newspaper Press The Lecturers who are 
engaged in Popular Instruction The improvement of the Working Classes.’ 
The gentlemen who united to pay this mark of respect to Mr Cex, consisted 
of men of all parties; and the ‘ feast of reason and flow of soul’ was kept, up 
till a late hour.” 


Gtiascow.—Since our last publication, Mr Sydney Smith has delivered 
six lectures to a very large audience of operatives in Glasgow. 


Gaexcr.—The Minerva, of 26th July 1836 (an Athens journal), contains 
a phrenological description of the character of the Hydriots. 


Haursning PriLosoruicaL Socrzxty.—On Friday last week, W. C. 
Engledue, Esq., M. D., delivered a second lecture un Phrenology, before the 
members at the Assembly Room. The lecturer proceeded in his subject with 
a masterly hand, pesing with powerful reasoning those arguments which 
are in general brought forward against the science.—Hampshire Adnortiam: 
2d Dec. 1836. 

On Friday se’ennight, W. C. Engledue, Esq., M. D., delivered his conclu- 
ding lecture on Phrenolegy.— Hampshire Advertiser, I 7ch Deo. 1836. 


Maxcuester.—An invitation has been sent to Mr George Combe to lece 
ture in this town in April 1837, and arrangements are now in progress for his 
appearance. 


New Yorx.—A friend has brought to us from New York a & Phrenologi 
cal Chart, representing a Synopsis of the science,” by O. S. and L. N. Fowler, 
assisted by 8. Rishman, which is remarkably comprehensive and correct in 
its descriptions of the organs. The cuts are not so A handbill alse 
announces Lectures on Phrenology and Examination of Heads” at New 
York, commencing on 12th October 1836, by the Messrs Fowler, who style 
themselves “ Practical Phrenologists.” They throw out the following chal- 
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lenge :“ The lecturers themselves to demonstrate the fruth of Phre- 
nology in any, and in every honourable way which the ingenuity of the in- 
credulous may devise or propose. They throw out the chal enge to opponents 
and ee boldly snd without condition 155 bos hig tion hey ba meet 
o tion publicly, and on any ground—either by fair argument, or by 
8 lication of che principles of the science to the heads and skulls of 
an or to the heads of individuals selected by the audience—either with or 
without their eyes covered—and let Phrenol stand or fall by this test.” 
From a variety of testimonials appended to this challenge, they seem suc- 
cessfully to redeem their pledges. The “ Washington Mirror” of 28th 
November 1835, contains two letters by Mr O. S. Fowler in defence of 
Phrenology against an attack made on it by “ Maxwell Macdowall, M. D. of 
Baltimore, in the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.” The letters 
are well and temperately written, and shew a creditable knowledge of the 
science. We are glad to see so much knowledge and ability, combined with 
practical skill, as these gentlemen exhibit. They announce a new organ, 
“ whose function is to furnish its possessor with an intuitive knowledge of 
human nature ; or, to enable him readily to perceive the state of mind or feel- 
ing possessed by others, and thus successfully to t himself to, and operate 
upon, the and feelings of his fellow-men.” The situation of it is “ be- 
tween the reflective organs upon the one side, and Benevolence and Imitation 
upon the other.” Mr L. N. Fowler says he has made numerous observations 
and experiments on it, and is disposed to believe in the above function, We 
presume that he means that the new organ is situated above Comparison and 
Causality, and below Benevolence and Imitation. We observe certainly, that 
men whose foreheads are very high in that region—such were the heads of 
Shakspeare and Sir Walter Scott—have an extraordinary, and almost in- 
tuitive, talent of becoming acquainted with buman nature; but we have 
hitherto regarded that configuration as indicating a development of the 
ascertained organs there enumerated, and bave not yet had an opportunity of 
observing whether there are organs in this region hitherto unknown, 


NxwcasrI x We learn trom a correspondent, that in addition to the New- 
castle Phrenological Society repeatedly noticed in our pages, another was es- 
tablished about the same time, in connexion with the Literary, Scientific, and 
Mechanics’ Institution, and has since continued to have monthly meetings. 
In June last the number of members was forty-one, four of them medical 
gentlemen; and the Society possessed a collection of casts and skulls, pur- 
chased by Ge eed os The office-bearers are the fullowing: Jobn Fite, 
Esq. and D. Macallum, Esq. Presidents; Mr Luke Clennet and Mr Newton, 
Secretaries; Messrs W. Clemment, R. Pattison, T. Atkinson, J. L. Thorn- 
ton, George Downie, and T. Scott, Committee. An Essay on Phrenology is 
read at each meeting by one of the members. The meetings are very well 
attended, and the members generally seem to take much interest in the 
science. ' 


PORTSMOUTH PHREWOLOGICAL 1 winter session, the 
evenings for lectures were all occupied, and frequently the lectures were at- 
tended by crowded audiences. The session was commenced by an introduc- 
tory lecture frum Dr Scott of Haslar, “on the growth of bone, referring more 
particularly to the foetal skull, and its formation from birth to puberty.” The 

wing six evenings were occupied by the Secretary Dr Engledue with 
elementary lectures on Fhrenálogr, which he means to extend during the 
next session. Two evenings are filled up by Mr Barnard; one with a paper 
on Ideality, the other by a paper entitled, Some observations on the human 
mind, with remarks on Phrenology.” Mr Titchborne occupied ten evenings 
with lectures on Phrenology, embracing an analysis of the faculties, a review 
of all the objections brought inst the science. and a demonstration that 
twenty-seven of the phrenological faculties are admitted by the most eminent 
British metaphysicians. The Society also met several times for private dis- 
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cussion. We are pleased to learn that one of the members, the master of thd 
Buffalo, which lately sailed for New Zealand, bas promised not to overlook 
opportunities of procuring skulls, Masters and surgeons of ships have much 
in their power to benefit science in this way. 


Qurzrg.—On Tuesday evening Dr Barber gave his introd lecture 
on Phrenology, in the Ball Room of the Albion, to a numerous and fashion. 
able audience, amongst whom we noticed most of the medical gentlemen of the 
city. Yesterday we were of a party who accompanied Dr Barber to the Gaol 
where a number of offenders were, in succession, introduced to his inspection, 
and without any previous intimation of the crimes with which-they were 
charged. The character which he gave each, as he passed under his hands, 
was strikingly correct, and in one wonderfully eo. Whilst examining the 
skull of one of the prisoners, he felt satisfied from the development of certain 
organs that the subject was a character likely to commit a particular offence ; 
and he naked if the commission of that crime was the charge for which he was 
in durance. It turned out that he was not now confined for the offence 
which the Doctor had named, but Mr Jeffreys, on searching the records of 
the prison, found that he had two years before been confined on a ayy of 
having committed the offence which the organ indicated, and escaped 
the prosecutor not coming forward. This certainly demonstrated that cha- 
racter is written in a legible text in the organs referred to by 5 
gists, and if on pronouncing on the disposition of other prisoners nothing of so 
material a nature occurred. The whole of his judgments were given with 
equal accuracy, and gave powerful evidence of the reality of the science and 
the skill of the professor. Last night though the weather was so dreadfully 
bad, the lecture was attended by a very fair audience, including the Governor. 
in-Chief and a party from the castle —The Quebeo Mercury, Bih Oct. 1836. 

We observe that good use has been made of Mr Combe's Testimonials in 
Canada. They have been copied largely into the newspapers, and must have 
Pris powerfully to dissipate prejudice, and excite to the serious study of 
the science. 


Wincnesten—On Wednesday evening Mr Stebbing of Southampton, 
delivered his second lecture on Phrenology, at the Winchester Mechanics’ In- 
stitution. After briefly alluding to that portion of the science which formed 
the subject of the preceding lecture, he proceeded to observe that Phi 
divides the faculties and propensities ef the mind into three classes—ti 
moral, intellectual, and animal; the moral being seated in the coronal, the 
intellectual in the frontal, and the animal in the basilar portions of the brain. 
The several faculties in each of these divisions were detailed, and the cha- 
racter which would be produced by particular combinations of them ehewn. 
Having thus clearly laid before his audience the nature of the science, the 
lecturer led to consider ite uses and the benefits which its extensive 
cultivation would confer on mankind. Its application as a science to. prison 
discipline, in the classification of criminals, was strikingly illustra’ ws 
remarkable anecdote of the highest authenticity. The lecturer then 
the science to the treatment of insanity, and concluded his discourse by re- 
viewing and answering the principal objections brought againgt it. The lee- 
ture bg aie was received with the most marked attention, and elicited 
from the President a most cordial expression of the gratification which the 
members had received from Mr Stebbing's lectures.—Hampshire Courier, 28th 
Nov. 1836. ‘ 


Wunzen Mecuanics’ Institution.—On Tuesday a Mr Craig 
delivered an introductory lecture to the members of this institution upon the 
Phrenological constitution of the human mind. Considerable attention was 
paid throughout the lecture, and we understand the subject will be continued 
in a few weeks.—Svar in the East, 2le Jan. 1837. 


THE 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE VIOLENT SPIRIT AT PRESENT DEFORMING THE RE. 
LIGIOUS WORLD, THE FXCE8S AND ABUSE OF MERE 
ANIMATI, FEELING. 


Tne intemperance which at this time afflicts too many pro- 
fessing Christians, and is hier ated remarkable in some mi- 
nisters of the G of Peace, is perplexing to those who do 
not see human affairs through the medium of the phrenolo- 
gical philosophy of the human mind. The phrenologist can 
take his station on the elevation of his science, and, looking 
down on the turmoil, can see the spring of every movement 
which an the passion-driven crowd below. Several fun- 
damental truths come to his aid. He knows that the cerebral 
organization of each individual, acted on by his circumstances, 
determines the direction of his opinions and feelin The in- 
tellectual powers in two given individuals being taken to be the 
same, one of them, in whom the moral feelings of Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, and Veneration, preponderate, will be gen- 
tle, kind, candid, respectful, and pious; while the other, in 
whom the balance inclines considerably to the animal feelings 
of Self-Esteem, whose abuse is pride, insolence, and love of 
power—Acquisitiveness, whose abuse is engrossing desire of 
wealth—Combativeness and Destructiveness, in their abuse 
contentiousness, violence, and revengefulness, feelings especially 
exciteable by resistance to the desires of Self-Esteem and Ac- 
quisitiveness, such an individual, in all he. does, will, ial- 
ly when op „ be selfish, unfair, insolent, tyrannical, un- 
merciful, violent, and revengeful. The individual first de- 
scribed is essentially moral in his character; the other, from 
the preponderance of the lower feelings, and their state of 
abuse, is essentially immoral. It may here be remarked, that 
the breadth of immorality is greatly narrowed in its common 
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tation. It has been confined, and ially by religious 
professors, almost entirely to sins 45 chastity, temperance, 
and common honesty ; while selfishness, insolence, avarice, envy, 
detraction, revenge, and violence, may all in their turn, or all 
together, be manifested by an individual, who nevertheless 
would be equally astonished and enraged, if any one dared to 
call in question his right to the repute of a perfectly moral cha- 
racter. While his pretensions are disowned by sound ethics, 
founded upon the relative gradations of worthiness in the hu- 
man faculties, they are equally opposed to the most obvious 
principles of Christianity ; and there is perhaps nothing in 
which the imperfect teaching and defective practice of that di- 
vine system is more glaring than the error just alluded to. The 
brand of immorality is rightly placed, no doubt, on the aban- 
doned sensualist; but reason and Scripture alike extend its 
mark to the uncharitable,* the censorious, the proud, the ty- 
rannical, the uncandid in controversy, the violent, and the in- 


aperas; 

he phrenologist farther sees that Christianity is addressed 
to the higher or moral sentiments of man; that it consists in 
their practical exercise; and that it ean only be extended to 
others by the channel of the intellect and these sentiments. 
On the other hand, all oe to force its extension, in other 
words, to dispense with intellectual and moral means, and to 
impart it dogmatically in one peeuliar form, by the sanction of 
commands and threats, pains and penalties, ie to gtd it 
through a channel at variance with its nature, and to address 
it to lower feelings, which, from their very nature, will reject 
it. Hence all such attempts have failed, and will always fail, 
to produce 8 Christianity. They are essentially perse- 
5355 necessarily rouses resistance, and 2 ae 
strength and vigour to opposite opinions, if they are 
entertained. This is ike rational: deduced fron the 1 
and aetion of the human faculties, of the fact that persecution 
always confirms what are called heresies.. 

It follows that he is the more fit, and will be the more suc- 
cessful, teacher of Christianity (intellect, as conditioned, bein 
equal), who, from possessing a large endowment of the mor. 
sentiments, 0 receives and responds to its precepts and 
truths, and uses the gentle but powerful influence of the same 
feelings in teaching it to his brethren of mankind. While he 
in whom animalism predominates is utterly unfitted for the sa- 


* Certain zealous religionista point to their deeds of oherity in proof of the 
soundness of their faith. But these deeds of mere alms-giving are not the 
charity of the Apostle, “ that suffereth long and is kind, which thinketh no 
evil ;" and without which, giving our goods to feed the poor profiteth not.” 
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cred office of a religious teacher; and when character is more 
studied in relation to pursuits in life than it has ever yet been, 
it will be held to be as absurd in such an one to assume the 
kely office of the ministry, as in a deaf man to teach music, or 
a blind man painting. From tbe manner in which the endow- 
ed offices of society are now filled, not because the individual 
suits them, but becausd they, from their gains, suit the indivi- 
dual, many unfit persons do intrude: themselves into holy or- 
ders ; and, as these per se do-not change the character, we find. 
too many men presenting che niost direct contrast, in their 
whole demeanour, to that spirit which ought to distinguish, by 
excellence, the servants of the meek and lowly founder of Chris- 
tianity. This quartering for life, as it may be called, of men of 
war, not of peace, upon a country, this bounty on unfitness, is 
an evil in permanently endowed clerical offices, which no can- 
did person will dispute, it would require very decided advan- 
tages to counterbalance, 

The broadest base on which professing Christians unite, is 
the belief that the Scriptures are a Divine Revelation. That 
the message itself is from God, is a belief quite consistent with 
difference of opinion as to what precisely that message is. We 
may take for granted, that, with the exception of uneducated 
persons, who, in pure ignorant bigotry, deny that there can be 
any other view of that message but their own, all whose opinion 
weighs a feather’s-weight admit, and act upon the opinion, thas 
the import of the whole Scripture Revelation is not seen intui« 
tively ; that of the broad and bright characters of its moral 
lessons alone, from their being also written with God's finger 
on the human heart, it can be eaid that he that runneth may 
but that the whole revealed counsel of God is to id 

e clear by interpreting, construing, searehing, trying; wi 
that e e so highl 3 so 
strongly Pomena oY the Apostle Paul himself. Nothin 
better proves the practical universality of this opinion, even wi 
the dogmatical and intolerant, than theirown practice, in the free- 
dom, and often presumption, of their own interpretations, eon- 
structions, and expoundings, at the very moment in which the 
are denying to their opponents the right to interpret at 
Indeed, on any other ground than the necessity of explaining the 
sacred volume, in other words, on the notion of intuitive com- 

ension, a teacher of religion would be an actual solecism. 

e is useful to the extent of aiding our own efforts; but goes 
beyond his sphere, and incurs a deep responsibility, when he 
attempts to fetter our consciences on any point of Scripture 
meaning whatever. Now, of Scripture interpretation, as of all 
other interpretation, a variety of modifications in human facul- 
ties, feelings as well as intellect, may be 5 experted 
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to take different views. This might be concluded a priori, 
but admits not of a doubt, when the fact is observed, that 
whenever the claims imposed by Catholic councils, which kept 
the whole Christian world in ignorant uniformity, were burst, 
Protestant Christendom, in obedience to the free scope of the 
faculties, split into divisions and subdivisions of interpretation, 
which have gradually increased in number to nearly one hun- 
dred. Now, it is the grand error of the Church of Rome to deny 
that the Scriptures were at all addressed to the human under- 
standing, or any right of judgment given to man; while it is 
the grand abuse of that system to attempt by force, by pains 
and penalties, to produce conformity to one, and that its own, 
standard. On this ground chiefly the Protestant reformers 
took their stand, protesting against the infallibility of the Ro- 
manists, and for the irresponsibility of any human being for 
his belief but to his God, or, as it is called, the right of private 
judgment in interpreting the Scriptures,—a right, too, claimed 
with all the risk, nay the certainty, that, from the very nature 
of the human faculties, interpretations left free must and would 
be various. If this variety were fatal to genuine and sincere 
5 religion, the causes of it would not have been in the 
ivine works and ways; if it should exclude any conscien- 
tious interpreter from Divine favour, then would not the Evan- 
gelist of the Apocalypse have beheld “ a great multitude which 
no man could number of act nations and kindreds, and pore 
and tongues, standing before the throne, and before the b, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands.“ All this 
is admitted abstractly by the most popish of Protestants, when 
you find him calm; yet no doctrine is more belied by him 
practically. It has become trite to say, that scarcely was the 
right of private judgment vindicated by the Reformers, than 
they, the reformers themselves, began to deny it to others. 
Persecution for conscience-sake soon shewed its hoof. Not- 
contented with freedom from the thraldom of popish power, 
Protestants, in power themselves, have waged war against the 
most abstract catholic opinions, have long persecuted Catho- 
lics with disabilities, and have lately revived the persecuting 
spirit against them with sudden and violent rancour ; in other 
words, have turned papists, in the worst sense of the word, 
themselves. A jealous dogmatism, since the Reformation, 
has endeavoured to chain down the faculties of man to cer- 
tain views; and has denied practically, what is weekly re- 
commended in theory from the pulpit, the right to interpret, 
as following the duty to search, the Scriptures. This persecu- 
tion is not the less real in fact, or less popish in spirit, because 
there is in Protestant countries no power to torture, hang, and 
burn, for opinions, To say nothing of a wide field yet open 
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at law for punishing the unavoidable conclusions of the facul- 
ties called opinions, there is an incalculable amount of persecu- 
tion pe ted by the tongue and the pen. Character is 
stabbed in secret by the most unchristian censoriousness and 
slander, and denounced in public, yet more boldly, by loud 
appeals to the mob, by reproachful names, or rather the re- 
proachful use of the names denominating distinctions of opinion, 
—one of the basest forms of injustice,—and as we have recent- 
ly seen with absolute disgust, by raising the mad-dog cry of 
“ infidel” against every opponent, even in matters of tithes and 
church government. 

It cannot be too strongly inculcated that all means of pro- 
pagating Christianity but those of reason and moral feeling, 
are not onl inst Nature, but against Christianity itself. 
Away with the drivelling of those whose Self-Esteem and Com- 
bativeness persuade them that fighting is yet, and always will 
be, necessary for the propagation and defence of Christianity, 
and that they, forsooth, are God’s champions, whose religion 
will fall unless they prop it up; that the “ good fight” is to 
be fought against their fellow men, and not, as in its true 
meaning, against their own internal corruptions, nst their 
very fighting propensities. They will ask you Where should 
we have been but for the combats of the Reformers themselves ? 
No fallacy can be more gross. The Reformers fought against 
tyranny, against the very abuses which they are doing their 
zealous but feeble endeavours to re-establish. 

But where is the use of continuing the battle after the vic- 
tory is two hundred years won? The folly of this course is 
manifest in its signal failure to do any kind of . The very 
attempt should be indictable matter against a Protestant minis- 
ter, relevant to deprive him of his abused office; that those on- 
ly may be left in religion’s service whose dispositions and lights 
prompt them to use the proper Christian 1 conviction 
and persuasion, and, the beautiful handmaid of these, Charity 
towards all men. We are delighted to adduce a witness to 
the truth of the same views, from a quarter where we should 
least expect to find one,—from popish, and we should have 
believed intolerant, Austria. We quote from a work in three 
volumes, the second edition of which was published in Vien- 
na in 1813, by Dr Reyberger, a Benedictine Abbot, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Vienna, and 
Book-Censor; a work characterised thoughout by a liberal and 
tolerant spirit, which would better become many over zealous 
Protestants than their actual manifestations. Christ him- 
self,” says Dr Reyberger, in promulgating his doctrines, 
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made use of no means but what were adapted to persuade men, 
and held in abhorrence all violence and coercion. Many per- 
sons have interpreted the saying of Christ Compel them 
to enter,” (Luke xiv. 28.) —in an unfavourable sense, and HA 
posed the meaning was, that those who refused to join the 


church ought to be compelled; but Christ of no other ` 


violence in compellitig them to the nuptials than that which is 
used in asking; exhorting, and warmly urging. For the Greek 
word anagkothein (Matth. xiv. 28; Mark, vi. 45; Gal. ii. 11) 
has the same .signification-as idthoumai (Luke, xxiv. 29), 
which alone, also, agrees with the text of the le. And it 
is sufficiently obvious, from his character, that no belief or 

e ion is. to· be desined from a Christian man except such 
as is voluntary, and is sealed by the consent of his reason 
(1 Thess, v. and Rom. xiv.; 1. Peter, iii. 15. and Rom. xiii.) 
Therefore, in affairs of religion, nothing is to be conceded to 
authority, nothing to ihe fear of man (Matth. x. 22; Rev. xv. 
48,19; Acts, iv: 19, 20), but every man is bound to follow 
the 5 ‘his own conscience, because every man will 
render an:account only. to God of his conscience (Rom. xiv. 12; 
1 Cor. afi. 8; Gal. iv..4.) Hence we are warranted in conclud- 
ing that t is our duty to tolerate, in a friendly manner, those 
who differ: from us in matters of religion, to reverence their 
conscience, and never to condemn them on aceount of their 
‘faith (Match. vii. 1; Rom. ii. l.; Cor. iv. 5), or exclude them 
from the benefit of our charity (Luke, x. 30); and that we 
ought, least of all, to injure their rights and liberties by any 
infringement of them, or violence.”: - 

The author refers at every step, not only to the Scriptures, 
but to the fathers of the chu The work is intended for 
the use of.colleges and academies, and is a text-book for coun- 
tries containing little short of all the Protestants of Europe 
taken together. 

To any one who has perused the above passage, and verified 
all the texts to which it refers, which are all and each in per- 
fect accordance with the conclusions of sound philosophy, the 
9 state of the religious world must appear in any thing 

ut a satisfactory light. A. tyranzical dogmatism, a “ ram- 

t“ orthodoxy, tolerates no interpretatione, no opinions, dif- 
ering, even by a sbade, from its own; denounces with acri- 
mony, as infidel, all ee however conscientious and bene- 
volent, intellectually: to enlighten, morally to elevate, and even 
religiously to improve, mankind in any way differing from 
-theirs, even in the mere arrangement; dooms, so far as their 
power extends, to a kind of social proscription, and consequent 
patrimonial ruin, men who are spreading philosophical truth, 
calculated to humanize mankind, and render Christianity no 
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longer a form, but a prectical principle in beautiful accordance 
with Nature ;*-whose pages glow with the purest love of their 
fellow men, and shine with the clearest gui in the path of 
temporal, one earnest of eternal, happiness. Who, moreover, 
if they do touch Scriptural truths, use but the right which the 
Scriptures themselves bestow, of understanding these pennies 
to their conscientious convictions. A calmer, better educated, 
more moral, generation will review the sentence with which it 
has been vainly attemptetl to crush such benefactors of their 
species; while those who have 5 it will, along with 
their own convictions, aceoant for that sentence to their God, 
whether they have dene good or evil. 

But it is in the spirit of ‘bigotry, intolerance, and attempted 
persecution towards other sects, ney towards those who dif- 
fer from them, not on Scriptural interpretation at all, but up- 
on the way and manner of temporal provisions, which degrades 
too many religious -professors in the three kingdoms of this 
empire, that the contrast with a spirit more consistent with 
Nature and Scripture is most painfully glaring. It is a dis- 
gusting task to read the publications, and hear the declama- 
tions, of professed nrinisters of Christ, against these their bre- 
thren,—recriminations thrown back, reproaches heaped, ihe lie 
given, defiance hurled, vengeance denounced, jedgmenta allot- 
ted, perdition almost invoked! There are, of course, indivi- 
duals more prominent in these unchristian enactments, while 
many deeply deplore the suicidal course which they pursue. 
A planes is suftci i i 


ent to convince a ph cal eye that in 
these platform combatants there is the 3 of 
the genuine gladiator. In barbarous times—é/ we are yet en- 
titled to call our own civilised these men would have figured 


as the warriors of personal prowess; but we are civilised enough 


$ Pukys words on this point should be mede a religious leeson. ‘“ What. 
ever renders religivn more rational, renders it more credible; he who, by a 
diligent and fai examination of the original records dismisses from the 
system one article which contradicts the apprehension, the experience, or the 
reasoning of mankind, does more towards recommentding the belief, and, with 
the belief, the influence, of Christianity, to the understandings and consciences 
of serious inquirers, and through them to universal on and authority, 
than can be effected by a thousand contenders for end ordinances 
human establishment.” We are in possession of a fact which, in the mast 
manner, confirms Paley’s opinion. At the end of the Lectures on 
Mental, Moral, and Educational Phi osophy, delivered by Mr Simpson to the 
Working-Classes of Edinburgh in the w 1 
practice to confirm the precepts of natural ethics by 
‘wae visited-by a young man, ave of his bearers, who him that that me- 
thod had so powerfully convinced himself and others his companions, who en- 
tertained infidel opinions, that Nature and Scripture were from the same 
God, that they were again reading their Bibles. How long would it be be- 
rade the ebstractions usually given as religious instruction produced such an 
l 
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to limit them now to effusions, spoken and written, of insolence, 
pride, intolerance, and violence. ‘Their very voices, true to the 
well observed pathognomy and natural language of the facul- 
ties, are harsh and loud, and their gesticulations and whole 
manner coarse, werd and threatening. See any of these men 
in the heat of platform or parpi combat, and then carry back 
the thoughts te the serene Master whom they profess to serve 
and to glorify, who never uttered an angry word, save against 
hypocrisy, and instantly fou powers violence whenever in his pre- 
sence it was either proposed or attempted { The lesson is awful ! 
How long shall it remain of none effeet on mere temperate re- 
ligious men? When will Nez disown the prize-tighters, as 
weli stationary as itinerant? When will they practically be- 
lieve that “ the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God ?” $5 . es 


ARTICLE II. 


COPY OF A LETTER FROM MR THOMAS MORGAN TO MR 
H. C. WATSON, ON THE HISTORY AND STATISTICS OF 
PHRENOLOGY IN SOUTHAMPTON. | . 


Sin, e SOUTHAMPTON, 8th February 1837. 
I have read with much interest and satisfaction. your work 
on the History and Statistics of Phrenology, particularly great 

rt of the second section, and, upon the whole, it is a very 
judicious and useful publication. There is only ene thing 
I regret in it, which is the note at page 100, stating that, 
amongst other places, you had received no repty-to your circular 
from Southampton. i i 8 $ 
I can explain this, as I am a member of a phrenologieal class 
where your circular was read, and directions given as to answer- 
ing it. We at that time (in June last) expected Dr Engledue 
of Portsmouth to deliver two lectures here, and we wished to 
defer answering your questions til after that had taken place; 
but the worthy lecturer was, after all, unable to attend, and we 
have not yet had the pleasure of hearing him. In the mean 
time, Mr Stebbing was requested to reply to your letter by 
stating this reason, and inquiring if you could await the result ; 
he, however, sent the letter by a private hand, and it appears 
you did not get it in sufficient time for the purposes of your 
publication. 

I believe the first phrenologist in Southampton, at least the 
first that I knew, was Mr S. C——, a very reflecting, studious, 
and sensible young man, with whose acquaintance I have been 
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honoured for some years. He studied mast of the phrenologi- 
cal works as they eame out, before otber peaple scarcely beard 
of them, and made himself very proficient in the science: thaugh, 
to avow himself a. phrenologist, required some nerve at that 
time; he has written several excellent, papers since for the use 
of the elas. ; ; sie ast bon ae 

Dr Harrison. Black was the next, phrenologist I knew, who 
did what he could privately to advocate and promote a, know- 
ledge of the science amongst his acquaintances at Southampton, 
but he had not then much opportunity, as it was almost un- 
knows, He has now left the town. 

Mr Stebbing, to whom your circular was eddressed, 1 8 the 
next person I knew, and he is a very.vlever phrenologist, having 
read and studied the science acre deal ; and it is but justice 
to him to say, that he was the founder of Phrenology in South- 
ampton as a science. 

About four years ago, Mr De Ville of London came here, 
and delivered some lectures on it, which attracted great attention, 
and were well attended. He was also very obliging whilst stay- 
ing here in manipulating the heads of any persons who pan 
to go to him, and many availed. themselves of that privilege, — 
some of whom were perfectly astonished at the correctness of 
the opinions and judgment be pronounoed upon their abilities 
and dispositions. An acquaintance of mine, who is a drawing- 
master, went to him, and tald me afterwards that it seemed to 
him like magie, Mr De Ville so accurately described his feel- 
ings, and what he could. end could not das and be would not be 
persuaded for some time, but that some one who knew him had 
given Mr De Ville information respecting him, which certainly 
wat not the o. I took a young gentleman myself to Mr De 
Ville, who so accurately described his feelings and disposition, 
that he has ever since been a stanch phrenologist. 

Shortly afterwards, a very respectable tradesman, being in 
London, called on Mr De Ville, and bad his cast taken, upon 
which (as I believe is customary) De Ville gave him “ a obarac- 
ter,” as he called it, in writing; and he told me that, though 
De Ville knew nothing whatever of him, it was more correct 
than he believed his most intimate acquaintance could have 
given it. 

These things made some little noise in our corver of the 
world, and soon after De Ville’s visit, Mr Stebbing (who, I be- 
lieve, was a member of. the Phrenological Society at Ports- 
mouth), delivered some lectures at the Mechanics’ Institution 
here, which were well received, and very numerously attended. 

He purposed, at one of these lectures, to form a Phonological 
class at the rooms of the Literary and Scientific Society in the 
town, which many persons, including myself, agreed to. We 
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met accordingly, drew up rules, and purchased of Mr De Ville 
about 100 casts of human heads, to illustrate particular organs, 
which are stiil in our ion at the society's rooms. 

The members of Mechanics’ Institution, however, in a 

irit of emulation, did not like this. arrangement, and imme- 
diately formed a phrenological class of their own,—to which, as 
well as to the-otber class, Mr Stebbing and myself, and several 
others, agreed to belong. This.class was attached specially to 
the Mechanics’ Institution, and none but members of tlie latter 
could be admitted to the former; but the other elass was open. to 
all persons without distinction; it, however, soon fell off for want 
of punctuality in ita members, and the casts have remained on 
the shelves comparatively useless, whilst. the other class at the 
Mechanics’ Institution hes continued going:on .prosperously till 
the present time, a period of nearly three. years. It numbers 
now seventeen members, who for the most part are-punctual-in 
their attendance; and a medical gentleman, Dr. Henry. Clark, a 
worthy member of society, as well aa of the profession, is our 
chairman. . 

We, at present, possess no casts, hut. eapasioaally borrow 
some of those. above mentioned. We have six human skulls, 
and ten books, including Spursheim’s Characters, Combe's Sys- 
tem, and Elements, and. Constitution of Man,—your recent 
work, and Dr Andrew Combe’s Physiology, besides the Phreno- 
89 Journal, which we take regularly. The entrance fee is 
only Ls. 6d., and subscription afterwards Is. per. quarter. 

ur meetings were at first held weekly, but we altered them 
aſterwards to every alternate week, and they still. continue to be 
so held. Some member was expected to produce and read a 
paper at every meeting, and did so for the first twelve months, 
when, in order to abviate a difficulty we eemetimes experienced 
of procuring a proper paper on the evenings of meeting, some 
seven or eight of us agreed, and pledged ourselves to each other, 
and ta the class, that one of us would produce a paper in rota- 
tion at every meeting; and this has been done, with very few 
exceptions, up to the present time. 

The brain, - the bones of the head,—the four grand division 
of the brain,—the temperaments,——and ail. the organs seriatim, 
have been, I may say, upon the whole, ably treated of in this 
manner. Two.or three of the papers, namely, those en the 
‘Temperaments, on Amativeness, and on Hope, by Mr S. C, 
in particular, were rather masterly performances; and I have 
procured the first and the last, in r to transmit copies or ex- 
tracts of them to the edjtor of the Phrenologiral Journal. We 
are now proceeding with the combinations, and other different 
branches and views of the science, in which we have hitherto 
succeeded admirably. 
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Several of our members, as may suppose, are “ phreno- 
logists” according to-your definition of the term. I wish I could 
number myself amongst them; but however well! IL may under- 
stand the- theory and the philosophy of the science, I shall never, 
I think, be a good practical phrenologist, except .in some ex- 
treme cases, not being able, from the want of sufficient Indivi- 
duality, or frem other causes, to distinguish minute differences 
of development. 

Mr Stabbing has lately Motured twice at the rooms . of the 
Mechanics’ Institution to. about 200 persons each time, who ap- 
peared to feel much interested, and awarded bim a vote of 
thanke by acolamation. There were many persons disappointed 
of hearing him for want of room. He has since lectured at 
Winchester, and at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, to crowded 
audiences, and gave great satisfaotiom, and is to lecture here 
again very shortly. 

This gentleman is naturally inclined, from his active tempera- 
ment, large Firmness, Combativeneess, &c., to defy, and annihi- 
late if he can, all the opponents to the science; but some of 
us have rather convinced him, that it is more to the interests of 
Phrenology that he should nse cooler arguments and reasonings, 
as more likely to“ persuade men” into a new science; and since 
he has adopted this view, hie lectures go off more presny 
and have a greater effect. On the first formation ef the class, 
Mr C., a medical eman of the town, was our chairman, he 
being one of the first founders of the Meehanies’ Institution, 
who professed to be a phrenologist, and to have read and stu- 
died the science a great deal, which 1 must take leave to doubt, 
for it turned out that he believed “ there was something in it,” 
in a general way, but-would not admit that the brain was di- 
vided into organs to the extent contended for by phrenologiets, 
because, it seems, he could not discover that it was so divided 
anatomically He prides himself particularly, too, in the anato- 
my of dhe brain, and says he-has disseeted- more brains than most 
medical men of his standing and practice in the profession; to 
what purpose he has done so does not 20 clearly appear. He is 
inclined to think the docrines of phrenologists to be anti-scrip- 
tural, tending to fatalism, and to take away human accountabi- 
lity, by shewing man not to be a free agent. He soon took a 
ve to our opinions, and we to his, so he left us. 10 

forgot to tell you in the r place, that, about the time 
this class was fornia our friend Me Stebbing challenged the 
nts of Phrenology to a public discussion on its merits, at 
rooms of the T.iterary and Scientific Institution. A Mr R. 

B., a young tradesman ef some talent and ingenuity in the town, 
accepted the challenge. An evening was fixed aod publicly an- 
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nounced, when the combatants entered the lists before a ve: 
crowded audience, and many went away for want of room. Ms 
J. R. Keele, a very respectable surgeon and phrenologist, was 
called to the chair. Mr Stebbing commenced by stating the 
outlines of the science, and citing authorities and arguments in 
support of its truth, as founded in nature and reason. Mr B. 
made a very plausible and ingenious, but flimsy, speech in his 
answer, and Mr Stebbing ably replied ; in doing which, as well 
as in the opening, he quoted numerous cogent proofs, and called 
upon his opponent to do the same on the other side of the ques- 
tion, but which he acknowledged he could not, his only strength 
being in attempting to invalidate and weaken the evidence ad- 
duced by Mr Stebbing, which was of course a failure. 

The discussion lasted upwards of two hours, after which the 
chairman put it to the vote as to which had best substantiated 
his case, when the meeting was all but unanimous in favour of 
Phrenology, there being, I believe, only two hands (by Mr B. 
and his brother) held up against it. 

Mr B. is the only real anti-phrenologist that I know in the 
town, and he entertains some very strange notions on many 
other subjects. He argues that, admitting Phrenology to be 
true, it would be an evil if once understood and adopted’ by the 
public, and that even truth, when injurious, ought not to be 
allowed to become popular. 

I expect this long prosing letter will not be very acceptable 
to you, but, at any rate, it contains the history of Phrenology 
in Southampton; and will enable you to say with truth, that, 
though ten years ago the word “ Phrenology” had scarcely been 
heard of in the town, there are now in it very few who bave not 
some slight knowledge of the science. Very many believe there 
is“ something in it,” and its language is in common use. It is 
no unusual thing to hear it jokingly said of a great disputant, 
or a fighting character, that he has a large organ of Combative- 
ness, or in giving a short or covert opinion of a man’s conduct, 
it is often hinted that he has No. 1, No. 8, or No. 10, rather 
large, and so of the rest, which implies that the science has some 
degree of popularity even among the uninitiated. 

As a proof, too, that there is a pretty fair sprinkling of 
phrenologists in this part of the country, I would lastly men- 
tion, that, a short time since, some person inserted in one of the 
Southampton newspapers a sneering and rather severe article, 
extracted from the Bath Herald, in which the writer accused 
the phrenologists of infidelity, or want of Christian belief, and 
defied them to answer the charge satisfactorily. The result was, 
that the editor received about twenty-seven well written answers 
from various parts of the county, for only one of which (by Dr 
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Engledue) he could find room. The letters are now in the 
editor s possession. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
(Signed) Tuos. Moreay. 


on the Physiology of the Tem ents, in connection with 
Phrenology. Now, the fact is, that the Literary and Scientific 
Institution being at a loss for a lecturer that evening, called 


cal class, pa erefore, it is hardly just or true to call it a 
“ lecture delivered by Mr Stebbing. 
mit a copy of the paper in question to the editor of the Phreno- 
logical Jamal, together also with a copy of this letter, that he 
may either print the whole, or select any thing from it which he 
thinks will answer his purpose. ; x 


~ ARTICLE III. 
NOTES ON WEIGHT, FORCE, AND RESISTANCE. * 


Witxovt proposing avy theory concerning the function of the 
mental Faculty xxv and its organ in the brain, I have set down 
the following occasional thoughts, as notes, for consideration. 

Phrenology represents the mind as a system of faculties, some 
of which perform the exclusive office of knowing and distin- 

uishing the individuality, size, form, and colour of things and 

ings, as their inherent principles and conditions, forming se- 
parate objects of perception. Analogy would favour the opi- 
nion, that there should be a proper mental faculty for discern- 
ing the particular existence of Weight, in its various modes and 
relations to gravitation, and the terrestrial attractions. Man 
facts, ascertained by observation, experience, and reflection, af 
ford good evidence in support of this analogical opinion, and 

* This able communication is from our excellent correspondent Dr Ken- 
nedy of Ashby de la Zouch, and, although, some time written, has just been 
received. Subjoined is a letter from Mr Simpson, in which he states how far 
D 

*.*; C ose r George T 


of Manchester. The discussion has been both most inte- 
resting and effective. Enron. 
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give it the value of a probable induction. Equally valid rea- 
sons lead to the belief, that the cerebral Organ xxv acts as the 
appropriate instrument of the mental faculty whose sole natural 
function is the perception of weight, as a distinet and powerful 
element in the economy of the universe. 

Weight acts as a cause producing determinate effects alike 
certain and constant. It is always one in kind. It is uniform 
in its nature and action. In degree it changes, but the tendenc 
and mode of its action are invariably the same. Now, all this 
being apparent, the inference cannot be unfair—that there 
ought to be a special mental faculty destined to discharge the 
office of perceiving the operations of weight, as a universal ac- 
tive principle whose influence is never suspended, in determining 
natural effects. 

Weight, then, is an essential and efficient principle of things 
and beings. It possesses and exercises the energy or power of 
a natural agent. As an illustration of the actual and peculiar 
efficiency of weight, let a stone or mass of any kind be sus- 
pended by a cord, made of threads, which has been found, by 
experiment, to be incapable of upholding the stone for more 
than a few minutes. For a short time, the cord's strength will 
control the action of weight in the stone, and keep it suspend- 
ed. From the first, however, the principle of: weight will exert 
an unremitting impulse, so as to cause that the threads shall be 
successively broken; and then, impelled by the efficiency of 
weight in itself, the stone will forthwith begin to move, and to 
advance earthwardly with increasing velocity, until the action of 
its weight is overpowered by the stronger counteraction of 
weight maintaining the impenetrability of matter.” If this 
experiment could be repeated in a machine or other contrivance, 
having the ball and cord excluded from the influence of terres- 
trial attraction, and if the same effects were to result from the 
new experiment, would not these afford some evidence that the 
force, which broke the threads and precipitated the ball, was the 
efficient action of a cause—Weight—existing in the ball itself as 
one of its inherent essential principles? Here, then, it appears 
that the stone’s weight exercises active power; it breaks the 
threads and the cord, impels the stone into motion, and thus 
shews that a modification of physical force is produced by 
weight in action. i 

eight is primarily discerned by the mind as a mere abstract 
principle, element, or object of perception; but the quantity or 
measure of weight thus perceived and discerned is ascertained 
by direct experiment. ‘Thus the mind sees two distinct equal- 
sized balls, the one heavy and the other light, and from experi- 
ence it knows that they botki have weight, but the fact of ‘this 
being different in them can anly be estimated by comparing them 
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under the action of strength in the hands, and the precise quan 
tity of weight in each of the balls can be known only by using 
the artificial process of “ examining by the balance.” 

Could the means be devised for ascertaining experimentally 
whether or no the weight of things remains unaltered at the 
greatest accessible skyward distance from the centre of the “ ter- 
restrial attraction,” the results would strengthen or invalidate the 
notion, that weight is an active principle, and produces effects 
indistinguishable from the causes of gravitation. Balloons afford 
a sublime illustration of the action of weight and its efficiency. 
Acting in the denser air, weight impels the gasated machine to 
move skywards into lighter air; and, at the same time, it is at- 
mospheric weight that counterpoises weight in the machine it- 
self with that of the aeronauts, and of the means requisite for 
insuring their personal safety and the success of their adventure. 

Weight seems to be co-extensive with density in things and 
beings ; for, as their density increases, so their weight is pro- 
portionally augmented. ‘This effect results from the concentra- 
tion of their material particles, with each having its own princi- 
ple of weight as one of its constituent elements. 

Weight being regarded as an active Ean of things and 
beings, it is the efficient power of this principle which naturally 
impels them to gravitate. - It causes them instantly to change 
both their state and their position, when obstacles to its inces- 
sant impulse are removed or overcome.* The action of Weight 
is distinctly perceptible on the human hand: it is ived to 
be impulsive on any organic part endowed with feeling. When 
a bulky volume is placed on the open hand, the book compresses 
the palmar structures, and presses the whole member earth- 
wards. How can it be demonstrated that attraction alone draws 
earthwards the hand upholding a heavy volume or a ball of lead, 
which is sensibly felt to be the cause of pressure and impulsion ? 
Were the descent of the hand and book occasioned solely by the 
power of attraction, this power apparently could not act on the 
palmar surface, which feels an actual impulse: were the back 
of the hand thus subjected to the influence of attraction, the 
necessary degree of this would draw and distend the integu- 
ments 80 as to induce painful sensations or injury, as it happens 
when a cupping-glass, exhausted of its àimi air, is ap- 
plied to a cutaneous surface : for if the earthward pressure of 
the. book or ball is caused by a drawing power, or an attraction 
extrinsical to the thing thus drawn or attracted, then this pow- 


* This may lead to some confusion of tbinking. All that is known about 
the principle of gravitation is, that bodies attract each other directly in 

on to their masses, and inversely as the squares of the 
earth, as the largest mass, attracts all other bodies on its surface. We have 
no grounds to say that these lesser bodies have in themselves an active ten- 
dency to the earth; in the lesser bodies it is a mere passive obedience. But 
erb of these lesser bodies would attract a yet more minute——EpIToR. 


— 
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er must exceed the power that keeps the attracted thing in the 
lace from which it is drawn, or where it sustains the efficient 
influences of attraction. Can it be shewn that attraction reaches 
the foetal being during pregnancy; that the unborn being is 
more susceptible of the attractive influence than its parent, who 
is sensible of carrying something heavy ; or that it 1s attraction 
alone, exclusive of all other agents, that causes the feeling of 
weight, or sense of pressure earthwards, with its increasing 
power, which is distinctly perceived by the mother throughout 
the time of her gestation? If attraction acted alike, in kind 
and degree, on the young one and its mother, how could she 
discern its weight, how could she perceive its earthward im- 
ulse ? i ; 
j Gravitation is the state of things and beings yielding to the 
action of weight, when it causes them to pass from rest into 
motion. Considered apart from others, the “ terrestrial attrac- 
tion” is an active principle in the earth as the centre of a sys- 
tem ; and, through the peculiar agency of its principle, this at- 
traction communicates a mid-earthward direction to the motion 
of things and beings when they are gravitating. All the con- 
stituent elements and parts of the terraqueous globe, with those 
of its circumambient system, are kept in their proper and rela- 
tive aggregations by the action of weight making them gravi- 
tate under the direction of the mid-earthward attraction. In 
other words, Weight is the active principle which makes things 
and beings begin to gravitate: it places them under the influ- 
ence, and causes them to yield to the power and direction, of 
the attracting principle that guides their gravitating course. 
Weight moves them, and their motion is conducted by Attrac- 
tion. Hitherto attraction has been conventionally regarded as 
an agent: in its structure, the term naturally implies action. 
When we say that bodies attract each other, we necessarily as- 
sume that bodies possess a peculiar active power, by which they 
perform the act or function of attraction. What are the facts 
which distinguish the Terrestrial Attraction from Weight, as 
an efficient principle? Are there facts to shew that ies 
tending earthward attract each other in proportion to their 
masses, independently of their weight and its natural impulse, 
which is here represented as being incessant? When a grain 
of granite falls between immense blocks of the same forma- 
tion, or rolls over their sides, without being arrested in ‘its 
earthward progress by attraction to the larger masses, what 
are the facts which prove that its first motion was caused en- 
tirely or cheifly by the power of Attraction, exclusively of the 
impulse of Weight ? 
he Faculty which perceives Weight executes its proper func- 
tion by instinct or intuition ; and, like all other mental faculties, 
it is capable of acquiring an increased facility and vigour of 
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action from exercise, training, and habit, combining to form ex- 
perience. 'The mind perceives intuitively the existence and ac- 
tion of weight in the individual’s own person, but it perceives 
them in all other things and beings exclusively or chiefly by 
experience. Might we speculatively represent weight as th: in- 
stinctive will of mere matter? 

Without discerning the principle of Weight as the cause 
which naturally and actively tends to displace them from the 
erect posture, animals, by the intuitive exercise of an appro- 
priate faculty, perceive this principle exerting its perpetual im- 
pulse to make them fall, to put their heaviest parts foremost as 
they gravitate. Nevertheless, they also intuitively prevent 
themselves, through the agency of other faculties and their or- 
gans, from coming under the ascendency of weight and its 
constant action by the intuitive or instinctive, and, from habit 
or otherwise, the often unconscious exercise of that mental fa- 
culty which originates and directs the application of muscular 
action. The primary and constituent step or act of this ‘pre- 
ventive office—perception of Weight in action, the causc of its 
necessity—seems to be the exclusive function of the Faculty 
xxv, and its cerebral organ.* These conjointly perceive the 
earthward impulse of Weight, in the first instance; and when, 
through the completed act of this faculty, the mind knows 
even unconsciously the effective tendency of this impulse, ano- 
ther or others of the mental faculties simultaneously or instan- 
taneously, in the same manner, direct and institute an equiva. 
lent exercise of those organic functions by which the natural 
impulse of Weight, as an active principle, is naturally coun- 
teracted. When, therefore, we shall admit this view of the 
faculty in its nature and operations, there will not exist any 
insuperable objection to our retaining the name by which it has 
hitherto been designated in the phrenological nomenclature. 

Force does not appear to be a property or active principle in 
things and beings. It might be represented as the perceptible 
action of impulsive causes, rather than the originating source or 
cause of efficient impulse. It is efficient impulse in actual ap- 

lication, and it is employed under much diversity of form, or 
ind, and degree. 

Force is the action of weight or of i and, by the effi- 
cient application of these two principles all the kinds and de 
of force are produced. It is probable that the mind includes 
faculty, having its proper organ in the brain, whose function is 
specially exercised in perceiving the relations of voluntary vital 
action. Might these be denominated the Faculty and Organ 

As the author has already said that the perception of weight is the sols 
function of the Organ xxv, we take him here to mean nothing inconsistent 


with that proposition; but to state that xxv, inasmuch as it does perceive 
— prevents accidents by calling the force · applying faculty to do its duty 
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of Strength? If such there are, the organ probably has its 
1 a the anterior cerebral lobe, somewhere in the angle 
ormed by the organs of Number and Constructiveness; and 
perhaps this will be found to hold the same sort of relation with 
an organ in the posterior lobe, or in the cerebellum, or in the 
medulla oblongata, giving the impulse to muscular action, as 
that relation which the perception and organ of Tune have to 
the sense and organ of hearing. , 

Strength here expresses all that is meant by the words energy, 
influence, efficacy, vigour, and power. Energy, influence and 
efficacy might be used as convertible terms; but it would be 
conducive to philosophical precision, if the distinctive significa- 
tions of energy, vigour, and power, were conventionally limited. 
Then might we say that energy is strength e latent or 
inactive ; that vigour is strength producing physical and vital 
results; and that power is strength effecting the different men- 
tal processes or functions. 

orce is the action of weight and of strength applied in im- 
pelling, tending to move, or moving things and beings. It has 
physical, vital, and mental modifications. Besides, as an ex- 
pressive term, force implies the application of an acting or effi- 
se cause producing, or endeavouring to produce, discernible 
effects. ; 

Physical force is the action of weight, in all its forms and 
kinds, and it is the action of strength, under the forms of elas- 
ticity, attraction, expansion, and the various mechanical and 
‘chemical principles, applied for the production of manifest re- 
sults. Thus, bor instance, weight acts against weight on the 
inclined plane of a rail-road when the weight of a descending 
waggon is made to assist in countervailing the weight of ano- 
ther that ascends. Here, it is the action of Weight which 
makes the physical force employed for 5 a definite end. 

Vital force is the action of strength exercised in the growth, 
development, and maturity of vegetables and animals, and in 
the organic motions or functional operations of vegetables, and 
1 1 15 and man, whether these motions or functions be volun- 
tary or involuntary, instinctive or intentional. Among the 
propensities, as previously surmised, there may yet be found one 
which feels or makes, and imparts the impulse to muscular ac- 
tion. l 

Mental force is the action of strength, applied by the mind’s 
constituent faculties in feeling, perceiving, and reflecting, every 
one of them through the instrumentality of its own proper or- 
gan in the brain. 

Were it necessary that there should be a distinct mental 
faculty having the perception of force for its peculiar function ; 
then, hy the same law, there would be an equal necessity for 
the existence of a special faculty for perceiving its own proper 
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action as well as the action of every one of all the mental fa- 
culties, for perceiving action independent of the agent or the 
cause, 

Weight and strength are the chief, if not the sole, causes or 
sources of the manifold actions which constitute the different 
kinds of force. Now, when a faculty. of the mind perceives 
weight or strength as a distinct efficient principle, it will, by 
simultaneous operation or by indistinguishable sequences cf 
mental agency, discern the force which is or makes the action of 
this ee when it is determining perceptible results. Thus 
represented, its action and its force have a co-relative.and co- ` 
extensive existence; and, in being inseparable, or unknown as 
two distinct objects, the action and the force may be considered 
as identical. 

Before or in the act of originating force, a mental faculty in- 

*tuitively or experientially perceives the existence of weight 
or strength ; then, of itself or with the co-operation of one or 
more other faculties, it intellectually estimates the measure or 
quantity of weight or strength that requires to be counteracted 
or overcome by the action of weight or strength which is the 
force being or about to be originated; and then, having per- 
ceived as well as estimated this measure or quantity, the acting 
faculty and its assistants (if it has any) instantaneously commu- 
nicate their judgment to the faculties and their organs which 
naturally produce and direct, or apply the physical, vital, or 
mental force, requisite to withstand or surmount the force which 
was primarily perceived and estimated. Guided by intuition 
or expetience, one mental faculty may perceive the existence of 
force in the action of weight or strength; but the process of 
mentally estimating and appl ing the measure or quantit of 
force, can be conducted only by several of the miud's faculties 
co-operating to arrive at a determinate but complicated result, 
In other words, while calculating a required measure or quan- 
tity of force to be applied, the mind primarily and necessarily 
perceives and estimates the amount of weight or strength where- 
of the action is intended ta be withs or overcome. This 
simple or gradual process of perception and calculation and ap- 

lication isaccomplished by a simultaneous co-operation of intel- 
ectual faculties, or by indistinguishable sequences of their pro- 
per functions ; but it 13 one sole faculty exclusively that perceives 
weight and its action which is force, because its existence is 
indicated entirely, and not otherwise, by its action.* These 
remarks are offered in explanation of a mental process, the 
parts or steps of which are simultaneous or indistinguishable. 

When the action of strength, producing vital force, is em- 
ployed for the purpose of throwing projectiles from the hand, 

* We fear that the above is rather a complicated counteraction of gravita- 
tion. Animals down to the lowest must do so, not by calculation, but instinc- 
tively and instantly in 9 bodily movement. Enitor. 

um 
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it is the action of weight in the missile and in the atmospheric 
elements, which is perceived and requires to be mentally ap 
ciated. First of all here: the mind, through one of its faculties, 
observes this twofold weight as a distinct object of pepon 
and then, by an intellectual process, it estimates t requisite 
measure or quantity of vital force with which the action of 
weight, in the air and the missile, can be overcome or counter- 
acted. Thus, the measure or force 5 by an efficient a 
plication of strength, is determined by the measure of weight 
acting earthwardly in the projectile and in the superincumbent 

rtion of the atmosphere which the missile must permeate in 
its passage : and thus, in knowing the force to be counteracted, 
the mind discerns the counteracting force also; and this twofold 
knowledge is attained by the intellectual faculty which per- 
ceives the cause of the physical force as the action of weight, 
and by the faculty which perceives the cause of the vital force 
as the action of strength: now, weight and strength are here 
the efficient causes, and the kinds of force are co-essential with 
their actions. i 

Again, in drawing a bow-string with the object of projecting 
an arrow to a determinate distance, there is an exercise of 
strength producing the vital force requisite for making the ac- 
tion of elasticity originate the necessary measure of physical 
force by which the missile is to be projected. In this case, the 
proper intellectual faculty perceives that the groundward action 
of weight, in the arrow and the atmosphere, must be overcome 
or rather counteracted while the lasite is traversing the space 
between the archer and his distant mark. Here is a beautiful 
illustration of the action of weight. As this gradually prevails 
over the action of elasticity subserving that of strength, the 
arrow gradually approaches the ground, defining part of a cir- 
cle as it advances, until ultimately the incessant operation of 
its own weight, assisted by that of the air, overpowers the com- 
bined physical and vital force by which it was originally impel- 
led. At the outset of this process, the mind having precon- 
ceived, known, and estimated the earthward action of weight, 
the acting perceptive faculty communicates its knowledge to 
the faculty which gives the desire and the power to use the vi- 
tal action or force of strength in muscular exertion : at the same 
time, the mind also knows, from intuition or experience, that 
the bow possesses elasticity ; and, with its twofold knowledge, 
it prompts the archér to the exercise of strength as the cause of 
vital force capable of producing the physical force of elasticity 
equal to that of the action of weight darian the arrow's flight 
over its assigned course. 

What is it save the incessant re- action of weight and strength, 
that sustains the perpetual function of respiration in every thin 
that lives? Acting in the atmosphere, Weight makes the physi- 
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cal force which impels air, through the inmost recesses of the 
lungs, into contact with the blood ; and then acting in the pul- 
monary tissues, Strength makes the vital force which expels the 
lightened air from the lungs, and exposes it to be dissipated 
through the atmosphere by the weight of a succeeding stream 
of air which is heavier from being charged with the sustenance 
of life. Here life, which has its laboratory in the lungs, ab- 
stracts from the inspired air some of this sustenance, with its 

rinciple of weight, and consigns it to the circulating blood, 
in adaptation to its ultimate ends. 

So it is likewise, in walking, running, leaping, dancing, self- 
poising, and the voluntary locomotions of animals and of man, 
that the all-pervasive action of weight is managed by that of 
strength producing the vital force, directed by intuition or the 
will, in performing these exercises. 

What makes and drives onward the tempest or hurricane, 
with the havock and the horrors by which its impetuous and 
terrible career is distinguished ? Weight is the creator of tem- 
pests, and its action in heavy air rushing naturally into equi- 
poise, constitutes the physi force which too often overwhelms 
extensive regions with desolation, and their dwellers with dis- 


may. 
Analogy and observation supply abundance of reasons for 
inferring, that each of the external senses has an appropriate 
co-efficient organ in the brain, and through the instrumentality 
of this, its own proper organ, every particular sentient faculty 
executes its distinct peculiar function. Feeling is the sense 
which perceives the palpable qualities of things,—the hard and 
soft, moist and dry, smooth and rough. Touch is feeling in 
exercise or application, and it constitutes a distinguishable mo- 
dification of vital force in action. 

Resistance is a state or action, not a thing or being. It ma 
be active or passive; and, in either form, it is merely an appli- 
cation of force, while force itself is nothing other than the ac- 
tion of weight or strength exercised in causing their natural 
effects, Thus, the action of weight or strength makes the re- 
sistance of things and beings undergo the impulse to motion ; 
and this action, in keeping material particles together, makes 
the resistance which results from the ‘ impenetrability of mat- 
ter.” Resistance, therefore, is the efficiency of one kind of 
force employed in re or overpowering the efficiency 
of the same or another kind of force. It is physical, vital, and 
mental; and it always implies the action of weight or strength 
as force applied in contrariety to wetght or strength in action. 

Physical resistance is the impeding force made by the action 
of weight and strength in things and beings enduring an effi- 
cient application of physical or vital force as the action of a 
perceptible operating cause. 
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Vital resistance is the action of strength applied in withstand- 
ing the action of weight or strength as force under its physical 
or vital modifications. 

Mental resistance is the action of strength, as power exercised 
by faculties of the mind in restraining or directing the action 
of strength exercised by other faculties of the mind in the con- 
sciousness or expression of feeling, perceiving or reflecting. 
His possessing the power of resisting dispositions and motives, 
places Man under the obligation of being responsible for the 
thoughts, words, and deeds included in his conduct. 

at should prevent our concluding, that the Faculties V 
and VI originate or invigorate some kinds of force, or that V 
and XV originate or invigorate some kinds of resistance ?* 

On the ocean, ships resist the water, and thus they preserve 
their cargoes dry: on the other hand, the water resists the ships, 
and thus it keeps them buoyant. Wind is an action of weight 
in dense air gliding or rushing into regions of the atmosphere 
occupied by that which has been over-rarefied: in this way, 
wind causes a horizontal force, and the sails of ships, by resist- 
ing this action of weight in the wind, enable it to propel the 
vessels, Here weight in the ships acts on the waters, and its 
action is the force by which these are divided. Again, weight 
acts in the waters, and its action is the force which aggregates 
their globules, and thus maintains their natural density which 
keeps the vessels afloat. Besides, strength, acting in the mate- 
rials and structure of the ships, supports their impermeability, 
and thus makes the force of passive resistance which prevents 
the water from penetrating their sides, and overpowering or de- 
stroying their buoyancy. 

We need not use the phrase “resistance upward,” because 
“ upward” implies tendency and motion, which are effected by 
force as the action of a cause. It is not the force which moves 
a thing upward, but the force that impedes the upward motion 
and its cause, which constitutes resistance, and even this itself 
is nothing other than an efficient spplication of the physical and 
vital forces, When a block of stone or a mass of earth is said 
to resist the physical and vital force employed to displace it 
upwardly or laterally, such resistance is a mere natural action 
of weight becoming the force applied for counteracting that ex- 
erted for the stones displacement. 

Weight is an agent, almost inſinite, nearly omnipotent. 
Force is the action of this agent; Resistance is an application 
of this action: and the mental faculty which intellectually per- 
ceives this effective agent, will necessarily know its proper ac- 
tion and its applications, when producing its natural results. 
July 13. 1835. J. K. 


* The numbers refer to Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Firmness. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


SOME FARTHER EXPLANATIONS OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
RESISTANCE AND FORCE, AS SET FORTH IN ARTICLE 
I. OF NUMBER XLIII. OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. 
(TO THE EDITOR.) 


Sia,—In reflecting on the doctrine of Resistance and Force, 
on which I have thought and written so much, and taking a de- 
‘liberate review of the contributions of Mr Richard Edmonson 
of Manchester to the inquiry,® I am led to think that that gen- 
tleman’s suggestions have not yet received from phrenologists 
the attention to which they are entitled. He has much shaken 
my belief that the organ hitherto called Weight (marked XXV. 
in the bust) is that of the actual application of Force, and 
brought me to incline to the conclusion that the organ called 
Constructiveness ely performs the force-applying function, 
while the organ XXV. has another, and that nearly allied to, 
if not identical with, its original denomination of Weight, which 
is another term for Gravitation. Reserving the question of or- 
gans for after and separate examination, allow me to inquire 

ow far Mr Edmonson travels on the same road with me on 
the doctrine of Resistance and Force as faculties. 

It is important in this inquiry to distinguish carefully Faculty 
from Organ, as the indiscriminate use of these terms tends 
greatly to oonfuse the discussion. Let us then first speak of 
F without regard to Organ at all. I am still unshaken in 
my belief of the truth, as brought out in a former letter, I that 
man and all animals have a Sense for Resistance, and a F. 
for counter resistance, in other words, applying force. Mr Ed- 
monson agrees with me in holding this twofold truth to be demon- 
strated. Sir George Mackenzie t admits a sense for Resistance, 
and merely differs from me as to its right name. § 

* Vol. vii. 106 ; ix. 142, 208, 624. 

+ See title of this article. As it is of consequence to refer easily to all the 
papers on this subject, we again enumerate them in their order. Vol. ii. 

29, 413, 645; iiL 21), 481; iv. 266, 314; v. 322; vi. 194, 343; vii. 106; ix. 
142, 193, 208, 211, 349, 624. 

t Vol. ix. page 349. 

Sir G. Mackenzie wishes to retain the old name of Toucn for the mus- 
c sensation, and to give that of FxrI IAO to the mere surface or skin sensa- 
tions of Heat, Cold, Pain, Itching, &c. There is no difference between us 
in thinking that these two classes of sensations are distinct. Indeed Sir 
Charles has nearly traced them to distinct systems of nerves, one supply- 
ing the muscles, and the other the skin. Sir George Mackenzie is right that 
we get both sensations by couch, in other words, by the act of applying the 
body, skin and muscles both, to the object. The distinction of the two senses 
should, therefore, be into Resistance and Fertinc—tbe mere word fToucu 
expressing both, although distinct senses. 
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Let us next inquire what are the external objects related to the 
sense for resistance, and the faculty for applying force. These 
are the forces called resistance in general. This needs no proof, it 
is an intuitive truth, it must be true. To feel a resistance it must 
be present to us as such; and counter force applied to any thing 
but resistance is an idea involving absurdity. But an important 
question occurs here, to which, without Mr Edmonson’s happy 
suggestion, it might have been long before the attention of any 
phrenologist had been called—are all resistances of one kind? 
As toour perception of them, in my letter already alluded to, I 
never thought of doubting that they are, although I did state that 
gravitation resists us in one direction, and material impenctrabi- 
lity in another ; the first attracting us in the mid-earthward di- 
rection; the second acting in the exact contrary direction, and 
by the impenetrability of the ground on which we stand, su 
porting, in other words, resisting, us, in the direction exactly 
contrary to that of gravitation. - The one resistance draws us, 
the other supports us. Both are resistances, and necessary to our 
existence on the surface of the earth. Mupper all other direc- 
tions, as leaning against a wall, or even hanging suspended, are 
but modifications of the same supporting resistance ; because 
the ultimate pressure must be on the earth in the contrary direc- 
tion to gravitation. Keeping this distinction in view, we pro- 
ceed to inquire, do we feel these resistances in our own bodies 
thus operating in opposite directions, by the same or by diffe- 
rent mental powers? I think it clear that one sense, the nerve 
of which, according to Sir Charles Bell, informs the brain of the 
state of the muscle, is sufficient to make us aware of the mere 
resistance in both directions—both that we are falling or resting, 
unsupported or supported. This is clear, because it is another 
expression for the state of the muscle as affected by the varia- 
tions of resistance. Withdraw support, or push the body to an 
inclination which unsettles the centre of gravity, and assuredly 
you change the state of the muscles in a way that requires no 
second message to the brain. Hence the instant and violent ef- 
fort we make to alter again the state of our muscles, and gain 
counter resistance or support. 

Here Mr Edmonson comes to my aid, and has convinced me, 
that the mere sensation of resistance is not enough for one kind 
of resistance, and that is gravitation. A perception is necessary 
as well as a mere sensation, but a perception which the sensation 
informs, It is not sufficient that we feel the downward attrac- 
tion of gravitation, so strongly that we cannot leap more than a 
yard in the opposite direction. We require, in our most or- 
dinary muscular movements, a perception that our centre of 
gravity is properly regulated to enable us to stand erect, an- 
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other word for Mr Edmonson's vertical direction of our bodies, 
the true line of gravitation. It is the erect position of man which 
best illustrates this perception. When he stands erect, he places 
his whole body in the best position to be supported in one im- 
portant direction, namely, the mid-earthward attraction ; his 
muscular force being used merely to keep up that direction, 
precisely as a juggler balances a pole on his chin. This p 
tion of the We est position for its centre of gravity, when de- 
pending on its own muscular force, and not supported laterally by 
a wall or any other prop, is just the faculty by which, on the sur- 
face of a round ball poised in space, in which up and down, terms 
relative to material objects and not to vacancy, cannot be, we 
must have the feeling that our head is always in relation to the 
earth what we call up, and our feet down ; and it is interesting 
to observe, that on the surface of a world of no other form but 
the spherical could that perception have been equally expe- 
rienced by all its inhabitants, the centre being a common point 
of attraction to all. This is another, and perhaps not yet noticed, 
harmony of Nature. 

But we are not done with the perception of gravitation. It 
is not enough that our own bodies are properly regulated in 
relation to it. Our safety, as well as our power, requires that 
we shall have means, and these instant and instinctive—for rea- 
soning and experience would come too late for its purposes—of 
perceiving the relation of external a 7 9 to gravitation. The 
sign of this relation is their verticality. If they are not ver- 
tical, resistances in other directions, called props, are necessa 
for their support. The example of the juggler’s balanced pole 
is quite in point. He needs no props for his pole as long as he 
keeps its centre of gravity within its narrow base, which he can 
only do, by keeping it accurately perpendicular to the horizon, 
in other words, in the precise line of the earth's centre. We 
are prompted instinctively to apply props whenever we see ob- 
jects which ought to stand vertical swerving from the perpen- 
dicular. We have a desire for verticality, and are offended by a 
wall, chimney, or spire which is not accurately perpendicular; 
and, if obliged to pass near it, will consult vur safety by keepin 
as wide of it as we can. Is this the manifestation of a specia 
primitive faculty? That it is Mr Edmonson's opinion, and he 
adduces, among other proofs, the specific nature of the illusions 
of disease, many of which are perceptions of variations from ver- 
ticality. These illusions were experienced by Miss S. L., Mr 
John Hunter, the Opium-Eater, and others. They all saw 
horizontals and perpendiculars at other angles; a common result 
aleo in intoxication. 


In Volume X. of the Phrenological Journal, page 466, a case 
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of ‘diseased perception is mentioned, where an individual, who 
felt excruciating pain over the brow, from injury of the brain 
somewhere about the cribriform plate, had the belief that every 
thing was tumbling about his ears; and on one occasion stood 
four hours pushing with all his might against a wall which he 
supposed would otherwise have fallen. Mr Edmonson has 
added * a striking instance of a lady, who, with pain in the 
region of Individuality, saw spectres of all sizes and colours, 
and perpendiculars at other angles, the windows and walls 
standing awry ; her bed, too, did not feel to her sufficiently 
level to be safe. This last illusion, with the same in Miss S. I. 
and Mr John Hunter, who used the expression that he did not 
perceive his own centre of gravity, is a proof that Mr Edmon- 
son is right, that we gain the perception through our muscular 
sense as well as through that of sight. 

Again, let us more particularly inquire through what sense or 
senses we perceive the relation of the position of external objects to 
gravitation. Clearly we can both see it and feel it; for I have 
tried a blind person with vertical and sloping objects, and found 
that he perceived them as readily by touch as did by sight. A 
blind person’s chief attention is feeling about for resistances, 
that he may profit by those that support, and avoid those that 
would obstruct him. He knows the perpendicular from the 
horizontal, and all the poe of the quadrant between them ; 
but this he can only do, by feeling when and how he is resisted. 
This he does by the sense of resistance, for which Sir C. Bell 
has shewn the necessity of a nerve. But, as those who have 
their sight also see the vertical and the deviations from it, it is 
plain that two senses are channels of the perception. It follows, 
according to the analogy of Form and Size, the inlets to which 
are also 500 and resistance, that this perception must have an 
organ; and this is another expression for averring that it must 
be a distinct primitive faculty. 

Mr Edmonson was led to claim a special faculty for the 
relation of all material objects (including our own bodies) to 
gravitation, by observing, that verticality, which is the right 
direction of gravitation, is perceived in different degrees of 
correctness by different persons; and, concluding that vertica- 
lity is the perception, he proposes to give the faculty that name. 
I am inclined, however, to think, that Mr Edmonson, although 
his observations on verticality are most valuable, mistakes the 
sign for the thing signified, when he would limit the name of 
the faculty to verticality. The thing perceived is really the 
gravitation of objects—their tendency to gravitate—their dowa. 
ward or mid-earthward attraction, accompanied by a desire that 
they shall stand secure by their own weight, which we are in- 


* Vol. ix. page 627. 
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stinctively assured they do, when they are perpendicular to the 
horizon. This perpendicularity is the standard of true gravi- 
tation. To this we have an irresistible impulse to return, when 
in our own bodies we are forced to swerve from it; and not 
less to restore external objects to it when they deviate from it, 
or, in other words, incline to fall. Witness the patient already 
mentioned holding up the wall. 

If a statuary were to place the human figure in a sloping 
position, we should have positive pain in looking at it. If we 
saw a living man sloping, we should start forward to set him 
straight. The famous Chesterfield steeple offends the eye by 
being considerably off the perpendicular; and Mr Edmonson 
pointed out to me, or rather tried my own powers to discover, 
not a few of the many hundred tall chimneys in Manchester, 
which are what builders call off the plumb. This perception 
of the plumb,”—this pain from deviations from it,—and last, 
and not fast, this impulse, this nervous agitating impulse, to 
restore it when departed from, cannot be the result of expe- 
rience with regard to external things more than in the balance 
of our own bodies. It is a primitive instinct necessary to our 
safety; for it is well known, that dogs and other animals will 
avoid a sloping wall. The sign to us, that all is safe in relation 
to gravitation, is verticality no doubt; but the appetite is not 
verticality, but balance, security, in short, to return to a term 
early used in the discussion; equilibrium. 

e are yet speaking, let it be remembered, of a perceptive 
faculty, not yet of its organ. Let us see what light Dr nanan 
has thrown upon it in his prpers which I have read with muc 
leasure.* He holds with much truth that Weight, that is, 
orce tending mid-earthward, is a distinct and powerful element 
in the economy of nature; that it is uniform in action, one in 
kind, varying only in degree. He argues that there must be a 
faculty for a quality of material objects, which is never for an 
instant suspended, In analogy to Form, Size, and Colour. He 
holds that we tend instinctively to the vertical position in our 
own bodies, and counter resist gravitation by muscular exertion. 
Now it is plain, that Mr Edmonson’s verticality, and Dr Ken- 
nedy’s weight or gravitation, must be objects of the same per- 
ceptive power; the one being the indication, standard, or inse- 
parable condition of the other. Both writers hold, and I agree 
with them, that there must be a special faculty for perceiving 
this quality or condition in Nature. The one, however, takes 
the quality, the other its inseparable sign or standard, which 
sign, in our perception of the quality in external objects till 
we actually weigh them, is all that we can perceive. 


See preceding article. —Epitor. 
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I would recommend to phrenologists a diligent perusal of Dr 
Kennedy’s paper on the subject of Force. He rightly considers all 
resistances themselves as forces operating in opposite directions ; 
and in this he agrees with Sir George Mackenzie, who holds force 
to be the primary function, of which gravitation, adhesion, ex- 
pansion, buoyancy, attraction, repulsion, are only subordinate 
functions. 1 doubt the propriety, at least the necessity, of 
distinguishing, as Dr Kennedy does, from force, strength, as 
efficacy, vigour, influence, not yet in action; while force is 
strength in action. With deference, I should hold that both 
are force, the one in posse, the other in esse. Dr Kennedy has 
brought sowe striking illustrations to the elucidation of force. 
Resistance, he says truly, is a state or action, not a being cr 
thing. Whether active or passive, it is an application of force. 
He says, Sir George Mackenzie and I have not a remaining 
doubt, that both the thought and the expression are perfectly 
correct, and will introduce much more precise language than 
we have yet made use of in this discussion. Sir George 
Mackenzie is right that Equilibrium is, like Resistance, only a 
state, not a thing. It is the balance of forces producing rest. 
I need not go into Dr Kennedy’s subdivisions of resistance into 
physical, vital, mental. 

Let us array the points before us which we may safely hold 
now made clear. 1st, There are only two physical powers, 
WEIGHT, or Gravitation, and IurEXETRARII ITV. Motion it- 
self is merely a means of bringing one or other or both of these 
powers to bear. Such is the motion of the animal muscle, expan- 
sion of steam or gunpowder, the wind, &c. All these must be 
impenetrable by the object acted upon, otherwise they ¢an exert 
no power upon it. A sharp edge cuts animal muscle, and may 
be conceived sufficiently fine to divide wind, gunpowder and 
steam, and remain unmoved. The impelling power must be im- 
penetrable by the object impelled, to exert power. 

2d, Force is the primary and universal condition of material 
lec and is the actual operation of Weight and Impenetra- 

ility. 

3d. Resistance is the state of force met by force, each 
force resists the other, and it matters not which is in motion and 
which at rest, which impels or presses, and which is impelled or 
pressed upon. 

4th, Force overcoming force, or resistance produces motion. 

5th, Force balancing force produces rest or EquiLiBeiuM. 


Permit me now, in a few words, to inquire, in what the views 
of my friends Mr Edmonson and Dr oe affect the doc- 
trine of my former letter. Neither has touched or indeed ques- 
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tions the conclusion of that letter, namely, that there exist in 
man and all living animals a SENSE ror (FEELING) MECHANI- 
CAL RESISTANCE WITH ITS NERVE, AND A FACULTY FOR (AT- 
TEMPTING) FORCE WITH ITS ORGAN. It is plain that it is more 
correct to use the word resistance than force operating upon 
our bodies, for resistance is just that direction of force. What, 
then, has Mr Edmonson done, and Dr Kennedy confirmed ? 
This they have done--they have shewn that, besides a sense to 
feel resistance, which seems to be enough for the impenetrability 
of matter; we require a faculty to perceive the right operation 
of that never-ceasing influence called gravitation. That we re- 
quire for both our any and power a perception as well as sen- 
sation of this energy of nature, as it operates in external objects 
as well as our own bodies. 

So much for their joint modification of, or addition to, my 
humble attempt at a doctrine, and in adopting their view I ten- 
der them both my cordial thanks; as I likewise do to Sir George 
Mackenzie for his views on Force. 

So much for Faculty without organ. But it is by means of 
observations on Organ that my friends have come to the con- 
clusion as to faculty. Dr Kennedy unhesitatingly fixes on 
XXV., the old organ of Weight, as rightly denominated. I may 
say Mr Combe agrees in this. Mr Edmonson claims the same 
organ for his verticality, which is really the same thing. He 
proves it by pain in the region when the illusions take place, 
and by many observations on his own workmen and others. I 
should recommend to him farther observations, by which he 
will importantly serve the cause. As I am inclined to concede 
to these united authorities the organ of force, which I am now 
satisfied is not XXV, I can only refer to Mr Edmonson's own 
able papers o for the grounds upon which he transfers the or- 
gan for applying force to Constructiveness. His observations 
are extensive, and will yet be more so. He will agree with me 
that farther observation is necessary on this important point. I 
have lately made some observations, though in a less extended 
sphere than Mr Edmonson, and on the whole they have been 
confirmatory of his own. I lately observed the development 
of the celebrated violinist, Emiliani, whose whole skill is the 
nice apportionment of force, and J observed that he had only a 
moderate organ XXV., but an uncommonly large organ of 
Constructiveness. l am your very obedient servant, 


James Simpson. 
Epinsuran, 26th March 1837. 
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ARTICLE V. 


COURS DE PHRENOLOGIE. Par F. J.V. Brovssass, Membre de l'Insti- 
tut, Officier de la Légion d'Honneur, Professeur à la Faculté de Médecine 
de Paris, Inspecteur du Service de Santé des Armées, &c. Paris, chez J. 
B. Baillière, à Londres, Même Maison, 219 Regent Street. ‘8vo. p. 850. 
1830. 


Tuts work is calculated to do a great service to the cause of 
Phrenology. It combines freedom and vivacity of exposition, 
with precise knowledge of the subject, clear arrangement, dis- 
erimination, and sound logic. 

Dr Broussais follows the elassification of the organs which 
was adopted by Dr Spurzheim, and which is common in this 
country. He states at the same time, that this order is by no 
means perfect, and that he does not regard it as established. 
We regard uniformity of plan as an object of considerable mo- 
ment in teaching a science situated as Phrenology now is, when 
the most pressing necessity is to communicate to the young a 
knowledge of what has been accomplished. We think that he 
has shewn great judgment in acting on this principle. It is 
one object to correct and enlarge Phrenology ; and another to 
teach it, so far as known, with its applications. The former is 
the higher department, the one which demands the most acute 
powers of observation, and the profoundest reflection: and we 
cannot value too highly the men who make substantial addi- 
tions to its truths. It 1s given, however, to very few minds to 
succeed in this department, and we do not expect that any one 
individual will appear in this age, who will be capable of filli 
up with certain knowledge all that is at present unknown in 
the science ; of reducing to their first principles all the facul- 
ties which are recognised only by their general manifestations ; 
and of elucidating the true relations in which each faculty 
stands to all the others. In our opinion this will be accom- 
plished only after a long interval of time, and by the successive 
efforts of many gifted individuals; yet until it shall be realized, 
it will be impossible to present a perfect, and therefore a per- 
manent, arrangement and nomenclature of the organs. 

If, however, every phrenologist who has made a few dis- 
coveries, or who has cleared up some doubtful points, shall pro- 
ceed, in the mean time, to fans a new arrangement and no- 
menclature for himself, and propose changes, some of which will 
not stand the ordeal of a rigid and discriminating investiga- 
tion, he will create obstacles in the way of the science, instead 
of serving it. He will also diminish the value of his real con- 
tributions by mixing them up with propositions that are not 
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sound in fundamental principle. We, therefore, pay Dr Brous- 
sais the highest tribute of respect for the manner in which he 
has dealt with the arrangement of the faculties, in preserving 
uniformity in the mean time, leaving the ultimate order for 
future consideration. 

Our opinion is, that the ce da now most generally in 
use should be preserved until Phrenology has made a greater 
advance than it has yet attained. That of Dr Spurzheim pre- 
vails in France, in so far as his works and Dr Fossati’s trans- 
lation of Mr Combe’s Elements extend; also in Britain and 
North America, where it is supported by his works as well as by 
those of Dr Caldwell, Mr Combe, and Dr Macnish ; and like- 
wise in Germany, in so far as his works, and Dr Hirschfeld’s 
translation of Mr Combe’s System, are known. We would there- 
fore respectfully recommend to those who publish on the science 
to follow Dr Broussais's example, and retain this order, and add 
their own discoveries and improvements by way of intercala- 
tion. Let them dedicate, if they will, a separate chapter to the 
subject of the arrangement, and state in it all their objections 
to the existing order, any improvements which they may pro- 
Pose, and the reasons in favour of the change: Let their pro- 
posal be considered and discussed by other phrenologists, and 
after its merits are generally recognised, it may be adopted 
with advantage. 

There is another point in the execution of Dr Broussais’s 
work which has afforded us much gratification. He is remark- 
ably just and courteous to his fellow-labourers in the cause of 
Phrenology; while he preserves a perfect independence in the 
exercise of his own judgment. He generally states what Dr 
Gall bas done, what Dr Spurzheim has added, what Dr Vimont 
has brought to light, and what Mr Combe and other phreno- 
logists have written, where these individuals have contributed 
any valuable ideas to the science. He occasionally errs in 
ascribing the ideas of one writer to another, but this obviously 
occurs through inadvertence. In exercising his own judgment, 
he is uniformly respectful. He perceives that Dr Gall, involved 
in the labours of discovering the functions of the brain, in 
teaching it, and in defending its claims to public acceptance 
against the most virulent, unprincipled, and indefatigable op- 
ponents, did not live to mature his own science, but advanced 
some opinions which are not sufficiently supported ; described 
some organs in the lower animals after too slight an investiga- 
tion; omitted some organs altogether; and occasionally ad- 
vanced questionable arguments on various topics of the science ; 
but he never loses sight for a moment of Dr Gall's real merits 
and his situation. He indulges in no self-glorifying exposition of 
his errors, no severe censures, no boasting of himself, but offers 
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only a ealm, respectful, yet clear and independent, statement 
of what he conceives to be Dr Gall's errors and defects, and of 
what he proposes to introduce by way of improvements. He 
treats all other phrenologists in the same spirit. We are par- 
ticularly gratitied with his frequent references to and quota- 
tions from Dr Vimont. He shews obvious pleasure in con- 
templating this author’s genius and stupendous labours; and 
not a particle of jealousy, or envy of any human being, can be 
detected in his pages. 

In treating each organ, he considers, 1st, The situation; 2d, 
The primitive mental power; 3dly, Its applications; 4¢hly, The 
effects of its deficiency ; 5thly, The organs that assist it; 6thly, 
Those which control or oppose it; Tthly, He gives examples, 
consisting of an account of the skulls and casts of men distin- 
guished by possession or deficiency of the organ to a great ex- 
tent ; and finally, he treats of the degree in which it exists in 
the lower animals. 

Dr Broussais commences his lectures by a pretty lengthened 
inquiry into the merits of the metaphysical theories of mind 
which have attracted the attention of the learned, and claims 
for Phrenology the superiority over them all as a mere system 
of Psychology. He places the Scotch pioephy at the head 
of all the metaphysical systems, and speaks of it as the most 
natural and most advanced of the old theories of mind. He 
appears to be acquainted with it chiefly through translations 
of the writings of Dr Reid; and, in paying this tribute to our 
countrymen, he shews at once his knowledge of, and his dis- 
position to do justice to the merits of those who laboured in 
this field of philosophy by an imperfect method, and who never- 
theless succeeded in bringing many valuable truths to light. 
We have expounded, with great 7 numerous instances 
in which Reid, Kames, Smith, Stewart and Brown, have de- 
scribed propensities and sentiments identical, or nearly iden- 
tical, with those which bave been subsequently established b 
_ Drs Gall or Spurzheim by observing their connection wit 

particular organs, and we have claimed for Phrenology only 
the merit of having discovered the existence, local situation, 
and the influence of the condition, of the organs on the mani- 
festations of these particular powers. But we have been equally 
zealous in prœplaiming the points in which the philosophy of 
the Scotch school was and is pre-eminently defective, namely, 
in its total disregard of the organs, and in its whole doctrine 
regarding the intellectual powers. It is impossible that this 
pa can do any thing else than obstruct the progress of 
true knowledge and impede education, while it continues blind 
to the existence and influence of the separate organs of the facul- 
ties, and persists in teaching that perception, conception, me- 
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mory, and imagination, are primitive intellectual faculties, in- 
stead of modes or degrees of action of the fundamental intellec- 
tual powers brought to light by Phrenology. 

Dre Broussais next discusses the labours of physiologists in 
their attempts to discover the functions of the different parts of 
the brain; he shews the imperfections of their methods, and 
answers their objections. 

In treating of Alimentiveness, Dr Broussais, on p. 230, 
ascribes to Dr Vimont certain observations in proof of the exist- 
ence of an organ for this function which were first made b 
Dr Hoppe of Copenhagen. This is obviously done by ina 
vertence, for Dr Vimont himself, in the work of which Dr 
Broussais is treating, ascribes them to Dr Hoppe. In like man- 
ner, on p. 235, he ascribes to Dr Vimont the first observations 
made in support of an organ for the love of life, although we 
shewed in our last Number, p. 493, that Dr A. Combe had an- 
ticipated, by several years, the publication of any remarks by 
Dr Vimont on this subject. Dr Broussais says, “ Je vous avoue 
que je mai feuillé toutes les annales de la Phrénologie An- 
glaise, Américaine et Danoise, pour m'assurer si vraiment M. 
Vimont en a eu la première idée; mais il l'affirme.” We have 
no doubt that Dr Vimont’s ideas were quite original to him- 
self; and we are far from wishing to enter into any discussion 
on the subject of these claims. 

On the faculty of Constructiveness, Dr Broussais says, that 
in his opinion, the tendency and aptitude to construct are a 
sort of ampliation” of the intellectual powers,” p. 263; 
but he adds, “I consider that organs may eventually come 
to be subdivided, but great time and observation will be ne- 
cessary in doing so. It appears to me certain, that the fun- 
damental impulse given by this organ is to construct, to mo- 
dify objects existing in nature, in whatever order they are pre- 
sented, into forms suited to benefit man or animals, for pur- 
poses of utility or enjoyment,” p. 269. He mentions that, in 
the last voyage made by Captain Durville,—Messrs Quoy and 
Gaymard, who accompanied the expedition in the capacity of 
surgeons and naturalists, had observed that the organ of Con- 
structiveness is extremely defective in the New Hollanders, 
whom they visited, and who construct neither habitations, 
clothes, nor implements of art, for their own accommodation ; 
while the organ was well marked in the New Zealanders, who 
show a talent for architecture, and build houses for themselves 
with a deal of art. These gentlemen knew something of 
Phrenology, and were capable of making and reporting 12 
observations. 

In treating of the organs of the Moral Sentiments, Dr 
Broussais ascribes several of them to the lower animals, which 
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tion to the consideration in which he sees them held by his mas- 
ter himself. Strangers are ranged in an inferior rank; and 
those of them who are well dressed, and have an agreeable ap- 
pearance, are received with much less severity than those who 
are ill clad, or who have a bad expression,” p. 352. 

These are acute psychological remarks, but to render them 
available in the cause of Phrenology, Dr Broussais should have 
accompanied them with some intimations of the existence of or- 
gans of Veneration in these creatures. These facts,” says he, 
“can depend only on cerebral influence, on a sentiment of at- 
tachment mingled with veneration for our species ;” but he does 
not indicate the supposed locality of the organ. . 

In treating of the organ of Vicuueu tc introduces among 
his examples Casimir Perier. Although this man,” says he, 
has been the object of many satires and sarcasms, his head is 
truly one of the best which we possess. First, you see the in- 
tellectual region, which is large; but Benevolence, Cautious- 
ness, Veneration, and Firmness, are also amply developed. And 
certainly, to maintain one’s ground for a length of time in the 
political storms amongst which we live, powerful organs are ne- 
cessary, and, above all, Firmness must not be wanting.“ In 
treating of Conscientiousness (p. 377), he again introduces the 
head of Casimir Perier, as remarkable for a large development 
of that organ. What organs do you see predominating in 
Fieschi ? Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation. 'This last or- 

an degenerated into Tng in him, because he did not possess a 

favourable development of intellect. Observe Firmness, which 
is extremely large; and these organs are sustained by a very 
energetic temperament.” 
In the section on Conscientiousness be says: I submit 
to you a remark. In certain creeds we find two ideas. Purga- 
tory corresponds to the system of. correction, hell to the system 
of destruction; for the world of mind is traced after the world 
of matter. Let us hope that public opinion, which now con- 
demns the punishment of death, or the system of destruction, 
will secure the prevalence of purgatory, and cause hell to disap- 
pear from the world of mind.” (Applause), p. 373. 

Under the head of  Merveillosité,” or Wonder, Dr Brous- 
sais observes, that “ Gall had not distinguished this sentiment 
from Imagination; he confounded this faculty with that which 
he called the poetic sense or spirit; Spurzheim separated them. 
Spurzheim has made very interesting observations ; and although 
some persons accuse us of an extravagant confidence and a kind 
of superstitious credulity in this phrenologist, I do not fear to 
acknowledge that in my estimation he was u great man. After 
Gall, he has done most for Phrenology,” p. 387. We cordially 
acquiesce in this tribute.. While we pay the homage of our 
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highest admiration to Dr Gall, we should be guilty of perver- 
sity and injustice, if we denied the great merits of Dr Spurz- 
heim. ‘ 

In treating of the influence of Wonder on the intellectual per- 

tions, he says, Gentlemen — ve must execute justice on our- 
selves. Although a physician, I avow that physicians are not 
exempt from the influence of the marvellous. They personify 
nature, diseases, and vital forces; they create occult 5 
multiply them, and cause them to act like truly marvellous en- 
tities. The magnetisers and homeeoputhists have been cited be- 
cause the organ of the marvellous has been observed to be very 
prominent in their heads. How unfortunate for some men that 
we have physical indications which enable us to recognise parti- 
cular aptitudes, and to realize in practice the verses— 


Et ne devrait-on pas à des signes certains 
Reconuſitre le coeur des perfides humains ?” 


But let us not condemn too exclusively these two classes of in- 
tellectual pursuit. There are some facts which serve as foun- 
dations to animal magnetism and homœopathy; but these facts 
are exaggerated by the votaries who pore these subjects. I 
beg of the homœopathists, if I have the honour to address any, 
not to be offended with my remarks. I have tried homœopathy 
myself, and do not refuse to direct my attention to all facts in 

thy and animal magnetism that shall present them- 
selves; but I cannot help the fact that in determined and ex- 
clusive homœopathists, and in animal a anton who occup 
themselves with nothing but magnetism, phrenologists bave ob- 
served a large development of the organ of Wonder. In stating 
this, I am only the historian of facts,” p. 899. 

In his observations on Locality, he exhibited a cast, and said 
* Voila un bibliothécaire d' Edimbourg, nommé Frazer, qui 
etait remarkable par la facilité avec laquelle il se représentait les 

rticularités de Fedifice où il etait employé, les rayons de la bi- 

liothèque où se trouvait chaque livre. II était très renommé 
sous ce rapport,” p. 547. There is apparently some mistake as 
to this cast ; at least we know neither it nor the individual de- 
scribed. 

Dr Broussais is of opinion, that “in the greater number of 
the perceptive (or, as he calls them, the receptive) organs, there 
is a part destined to perception, and another whose function is 
to react on the muscles which produce the manifestation of the 
faculty; an idea,” says he, which corresponds to the doctrine 
of the phrenologists that the lower degree of development of an 
organ corresponds to perception, and a higher degree to imita- 
tive reproduction,” p. 607. The power of James Milne and 
others to distinguish some colours while they cannot perceive 
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others, would lead us to the inference that there are separate 
fibres even for perceiving different colours. ; 

Dr Broussais treats with great clearness and much ability 

the organ of Language, and discusses with success the extent 
to which animals possess this faculty. The animals,” says 
he, have in general one accent for expressing terror, another 
for calling for assistance, another for expressing despair; one, 
I believe, for exciting compassion, one for expressing joy, 
one for calling to partake of the prey; one or several for 
inviting to love; and perhaps still others; but these modu- 
lations are inspired by their instincts, which act on their or- 
gans of voice, and which excite the same instincts into action 
in those individuals of their own species who hear them, and 
even in man, in consequence of the relations between their or- 
ganization and ours. There is no evidence that they use con- 
ventional signs, applicable to each separate object. This would 
imply the necessity of an apprenticeship ;. yet the chicken which 
has just burst the shell interprets as successfully the cry of its 
mother who calls it to pick grain as it will do after weeks of 
experience. The animals, then, have only accents proper to 
each of their wants, to each of their instincts: for each instinct. 
they have accents of two general descriptions; one to express 
that the feeling is satisfied ; another to signify that it is not so, 
or that there are obstacles in the way, and those accents are 
graduated according to the degree of intensity of the emotions. 
Such is the language of animala? p. 619. 

In the section entitled Du 1101, pe LA VOLONTE’, DE LA 
Lis ERTEL, Et DE LA Rarsow.” Dr Broussais displays very con- 
siderable metaphysical acumen. He regards the idea expressed 
by “ moi,” or that of our personality and identity, as the result 
of the reflective organs, especially of that of Comparison. 
„The child,” says he, “ at first speaks of himself in the third 
person, and by his proper name. He says, give John this,” 
or allow John to go,’ meaning not another child named John 
but himself; and it is only after the organs of reflection have 
been developed that he begins to form notions of himself as an 
individual being, distinct from all other beings, and to use the 
first person singular of the verb,” p. 686. 

„ Witt is assuredly an act of the intellect,” says he, and 
« LIBERTY is one of the modes of its action.” The reflective 
faculties constitute Z; and “ Witt is an expression of the J in 
a state of activity. J will may be rendered I am wILiine.” 
„ Linenrty belongs to the J as well as will, and is one of its 
modes of action.” Any cause or circumstance that overcomes 
the force of the reflective faculties abridges liberty to a corre- 
sponding extent ; the passions abridge it ; it yields before natu- 
ral necessities, such as the necessity of breathing, of vomiting, 
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of sleeping, and of performing a number of natural acts. 
Hence men have will and moral liberty in proportion to the 
development of their reflecting organs. If these be small, 
the individual will be truly free only in so far as indifferent 
actions are concerned; and will not be so in regard to import- 
ant acts. He will yield successively to all his passions in pro- 
portion as they become predominant, and to those external in- 

uences which circumstances shall place in his way. In ex- 
amining his head, the phrenologist will find the most perfect 
accordance between the predominant organs of his passions and 
the aberrations of his conduct; between the feebleness of his 
reflective organs, and of firmness, and the mobility of his cha- 
racter,” p. 693. En un mot, les grand intérêts ou les grandes 
eo guident le moi et l’entrainent, avec la volonté et la 
iberté, pour tous les actes importants de la vie de l'homme; de 
sorte que la liberté ne nous reste pleine et entière que pour les 
actions de peu d'importance, ou qui du moins nous paraissent 

es.” ° 


The section Des Axstratits,” or on the formation of ab- 
stract ideas, is also distinguished by much talent; but we can- 
not enter into its details. This and the preceding section prove 
that Dr Broussais has fully appreciated Phrenology as a sys- 
tem of mental philosophy, or Psychology, and that he possesses 
ability to apply it with success to the elucidation of the most 
difficult problems of metaphysics, as well as to explode the ab- 
surdities of the old school. His remarks on our notions of 
“ substance,” p. 654, are particularly clear and sound. 

After advancing the doctrine that the same fibres which per- 

‘ceive an object serve in recalling it by memory, Dr Broussais 
adds, { find in Mr Combe’s Elements that a Dr Watts, of 
whom I know nothing, has been the first to express this idea : 
I know neither him nor the time when he published this expla- 
nation ; but it is quite certain that it appears in my work on 
L Irritation et la Folie,’ published in 1828.“ Dr Isaac Watts 
is the author alluded to, and the remark occurs in his Logic. 
As he died on the 25th November 1748, he has an unqyestion- 
able claim to priority in the announcement of the idea, although 
we have no doubt that it was original also to M. Broussais. 

In the section DR La METHODE v'ossErves,” &c., which 
corresponds to the section on the Combinations” in the Eng- 
lish works, there are some valuable remarks. He treats of 
eight varieties, and designates the fifth as the executive combi- 
nation (tétes exécuteurs en tous genres). This consists in large 

erceptive and moderate reflecting organs, combined with 

rge organs of Imitation, Wonder, and Ideality. He remarks, 
that these heads invent nothing, but are admirable executors 
of the inventions and ideas of others, whether in music, paint- 
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ing, acting on the stage, or in other departments of arts. Poets 

and painters, who present beautiful pictures, of which the fun- 

anti conceptions are borrowed, belong to this class.— 
. TH. 

We have said enough to recommend this work to the notice 
of all phrenologists, and we thank the author for the pleasure 
and instruction which the perusal of his lectures has afforded 
us. 


ARTICLE VI. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHRENOLOGY. By Rosrar Macwisz, 
LL. D., Author of The Anatomy of Drunkenness,” and The Philo- 
sophy of Sleep,” and Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Glasgow. Second Edition, enlarged and illustrated by thirty-four 
Engravings, 12mo, pp. 223. Glasgow, John Symington and Co. ; Edin- 
burgh, Oliver and Boyd; London, Whittaker and Co. 


Tuts work appears breathing with life, spirit, and observa- 
tion, as if its author were himself ushering it into the world. 
There is no indication within it, or announcement about it, that 
would lead the reader to believe that the mind which had con- 
ceived it had fled, and that the hand which had written it is 
cold in death ; yet such are the facts! The work was just com- 
pleted, and the last sheets of the appendix prepared for the 
press, when, in the beginning of January 1837, the gifted au- 
thor was seized with influenza, which speedily degenerated into 
oe fever, and on the fourteenth day after the attack he 

ied. One of the distinguishing characteristics of Mr Macnish’s 
mind was vivacity. Whether he gave way to ridicule and sar- 
casm, of which he was a master, or to fancy, with which he was 
brilliantly endowed, or to tenderness and affection, which he 
felt strongly and could touchingly express, there was always a 
sprin of life about him that vivified his pages, and animated 
and delighted his readers, This quality abounds in every page 
of the present work, and invests it with a new and extraordi- 
nary interest when we regard it as the last words of a talented 
intellect now in the grave. 

Dr Macnish possessed a high bilious and nervous tempera- 
ment, and a remarkably robust frame of body.. He was rather 
below the middle stature, but had large lungs, a full-sized 
brain, and extraordinary muscular strength. His propensities 
were large, particularly Combativeness and Destructiveness ; 
but he possessed a large development of Benevolence, Conscien- 
tioushess, and Firmness, with a full anterior lobe remarkable 
for the predominance of Comparison and Eventuality. Ideality 
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also was large. No man was better acquainted by experience 
than he with the struggle between the higher and lower ele- 
ments of our nature, and no one more resolutely maintained 
the supremacy of the moral and intellectual powers in his prac- 
tical conduct. In his earlier years his talents were devoted 
chiefly to poetry and.tales of fancy, of which he wrote much in 
the leading periodicals of the day. Subsequently he produced 
the. Anatomy of Drunkenness,” and The Philosophy of 
Sleep,” works combining much of the pictorial power of the 
poet, with the soundness and solidity of the philosophic ob- 
. server, and characterized throughout by that affectionate re- 
gard for human welfare which bespeaks the enlightened philan- 
thropist. At a still later period he became alive to the truth 
and importance of Phrenology, and to the effects on human 
society which it was calculated to produce. He studied also 
with intense interest Mr Combe's work on the Constitution of 
Man, and informed the writer of the present notice, that that 
book had opened up to his mind a new view of life and the 
world, and given to his thoughts and aspirations higher inte- 
rests and aims than they had ever before possessed. His pur- 
suits in the region of fancy then appeared to him unprofitable, 
he felt the superiority of the principles of science, and stated 
that he was conscious of a revolution taking place in his whole 
mental condition. His “ Introduction to Phrenology” was the 
first fruit of the new direction of his mind; and this second 
edition was destined too soon to be the last ; but, by comparing 
it with the first edition, the reality and extent of his progress 
in this science will be very apparent. This edition is greatl 
enlarged, and conspicuously improved. It is really an excel- 
lent Introduction to the study of Phrenology, and it is im 
sible not to lament deeply the loss of such a gifted fellow- 
labourer at the early age of thirty-six, when he was just entering 
so successfully on his phrenological career. 

The work is dedicated to Mr Robert Cox, as a testimony of 
friendship by the author, and we know that during its progress 
Mr Cox rendered every assistance in his power to his respected 
friend in order to enable him to produce it as correct and com- 

lete as possible. Mr Cox revised the few sheets that remained 
in proof at the time of the author's death. 
he “ Introduction” to the work contains a succinct and well 
written notice of the author's conversion to Phrenology, and 
of its present condition. My first ideas,” says he, “ of Phre- 
nology were obtained from Dr Gall himself, its founder, whose 
lectures I attended in Paris during the year 1825. Before that 
time I, in common with almost all who are ignorant of the sub- 
ject, spoke of it with great contempt, and took every oppor- 
tunity of turning it into ridicule. ‘The discourses of this great 
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man, and several private conversations which I had the honour 
of holding with him, produced a total change in my ideas, and. 
convinced me that the doctrines he taught, so far from de- 
serving the absurd treatment which they then generally met 
with, were in themselves highly beautiful as expositions of the 
human mind in its various phases, and every way worthy of 
attention. Much reflection and many appeals to nature since 
that period have satisfied me of their truth.” 

In enumerating the men of eminence who have embraced the 
science, he mentions the celebrated Berzelius of Stockholm. 
The exact extent to which this distinguished chemist has be- 
come a convert is stated in a letter from himself, which is in our 
possession, dated 29th April 1836, in which he says, I have 
studied Phrenology only a very little, and always in a purely 
physiological point of view. Although I am convinced that 
each separate portion of the brain discharges a particular func- 
tion, and that we may draw inferences of great probability from 
the varieties of form which the skulls of different persons pre- 
sent, yet I have never attended to the philosophical reasoninge 
which have been deduced from phrenological observations, and 
I have ceased to follow this science in its branches which go 
beyond the boundaries of physiology.” 

The work contains an account of the different organs, with 
their functions, uses, and abuses, and the development is illus- 
trated by cuts ably executed on wood by Bruce of Edinburgh. 

The section entitled Miscellaneous Questions” is the most 
original part of the work, and it is very interesting. We se- 
lect the following as a specimen. 

“ Ts the exercise of any of the faculties pernicious ? 

This depends Gear sists the degree in which they are 
exercised amounts to an abuse. All the faculties are in them- 
selves good, if legitimately employed. The Creator endowed 
us with the whole of them that they might be rationally grati- 
fied ; and any man who affirms, that even a single one ought to 
be utterly stifled or blotted out, as it were, from the human 
mind, is in reality offering an insult to the Divine Being by 
whom that mind was created. Some well-meaning but unen- 
lightened persons imagine that such innocent occupations as 
dancing, music, mirth, and theatrical representations are offen- 
sive in the eyes of God. Now what is the tendency of this al- 
legation, but to charge the Almighty with creating a number 
of useless or improper faculties? We have organs of Tune 
and Time, which inspire the love of music and dancing, and 
induce us to visit concerts and balls. We have an organ of 
Wit whose function is to give rise to mirthfulness. We have 
one of Ideality, which communicates poetic rapture, and ex- 
periences gratification in the magnificent performances of a Sid- 
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. dons, a Talma, or a Kean. If we do not allow the passion for 
these amusements to go to excess; if we indulge it moderately, 
avoiding abuse of the faculties from whence it springs, we are 
not only not doing what is morally wrong, but we are doin 
what is positively right, in so far as we thus obey a rational 
and beneficial impulse implanted in our minds by the Author 
of nature, and wisely intended for our good. Dancing, music, 

try, and theatrical representations of a moral character, when 
ad recourse to in the intervals of more urgent and laborious 
pursuits, have an excellent effect on the brain. They inno- 
cently and agreeably stimulate the different organs, especial- 
ly those of the Sentiments and Intellect, and their tendency, 
instead of being pernicious, is highly favourable to virtue. 
What would be thought of the sanity of that man who proposed 
that the eyes should be perpetually blindfolded, and the ears 
stuffed with cotton, because we may misemploy the former in will- 
fully witnessing scenes of cruelty, or the latter in listening to 
obscene songs or profligate conversation? Those who proscribe 
the legitimate gratification of any of the faculties are acting a 
part Sgually foolish. 

< What ts the cause of mental precocity ? 

« It has its origin in premature development or excitement 
of the intellectual organs. The source of such prematurity, 
however, is rather obscure, but it seems to be connected in 

eral with a high nervous temperament. Lymphatic or 
Bilious children are seldom precocious. Precocity is peculiarly 
common among the scrofulous, rickety, and consumptive. 
These states of constitution are accompanied with an irritable 
state of frame, which extends its infiuence to the brain, and 
thus causes a premature manifestation of its functions, 

“ Why do precocious children generally turn out very ordi- 
nary as adults? 

It is a law of nature, that when an organ is vehemently 
exercised, before acquiring full consistency and strength, its 
functions become el A horse sent to the turf very 
young has its constitution often ruined, and the same is the 
case with youthful prize-fighters and recruits. The brain is no 
exception to the general rule. 

“ Ought the mind of a child who exhibits marks of early 

ius to be much exercised? 

Quite the reverse. We ought to consider the brain of such 
a child as in a state of unnatural excitement bordering on dis- 
ease; and if it be fond of thinking or studying much, the habit 
ought rather to be checked than enco If we work the 
brain much, it is ten to one that it gets diseased, and the child 
is either cut off early, or lives to be for ever after a very com- 
mon-place person, perhaps a blockhead. Hydrocephalus, or 
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water in the head, is sometimes produced in children by over- 
exertion of the brain. 

Does the same rule apply to dull children ? 

Not so powerfully. The minds of these children ought to 
be exercised, so as to give health to, and stimulate the brain: 
they need the spur instead of the bridle. Even here, however, 
there is a limit which it is dangerous to transgress. The brain 
of no child whatever ought to be much worked ; moderate exer- 
cise is all that should be attempted. Very great evils result 
from school education being too severe and too early begun. 

« How happens it that dull children often prove very cliver 
as adults ? 

* From the fact, that in some individuals the intellectual or- 

ns are slow of reaching maturity, either from late growth or 

te excitement. Some minds are very late of being evolved. 
Gessner, the Swiss poet, was, at the age of ten years, declared 
by his preceptors incapable of any attainment; and Swift, 
Thomson, Sir Walter Scott, and Dr Johnson, were very dull 
lads. Massillon, Byron, Gibbon, and Voltaire exhibited in boy- 
hood and youth no indications of more than ordinary talent ; 
while Sir Isaac Newton, according to his own account, ranked 
very low in the school till the age of twelve, when his superior 
wers began to develope themselves. Persons in whom the re- 
lective organs predominate over the perceptive, are more likely 
to be considered dull in youth, than when there is an opposite 
configuration of brain; the former, reflective organs, as al- 
ready mentioned, being longer of attaining maturity of action 
than the others.” 


ARTICLE VII. 


ON THE NATURE OF THE EVIDENCE BY WHICH THE 
FUNCTIONS OF DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE BRAIN MAY 
BE ESTABLISHED. By Grone Couxx. 


In perusing the remarks of physiological authors on the func- 
tions of the brain, every one must aie been struck with the great 
importance which they attach to the experiments of Flourens, 
Majendie, and others, and the contempt with which they have re- 
garded the observations and reports of phrenologists on the same 
subject. The preference which they have shewn for the expe- 
riments alluded to is obviously owing to their having inconsi- 
derately committed themselves against Phrenology, and to a na- 
tural desire, thence arising, to be able to discover the functions 
of the different parts of the brain by other than phrenological: 
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means, 80 as at once to wipe off from themselves the stain of 
ignorance, which they cannot conceal, and to deny to the phre- 
nologists all merit in accomplishing this end. The same feelin, 
makes them shut their eyes ‘scat ears to the evidence which 
phrenologists place before them, Their rejection of it, however, 
is not an act of their understandings, but arises from a revulsion 
of their self-esteem at the pretensions of a class of men whom 
they have ridiculed and condemned, to instruct them, even by 
the humble method of reporting facts in nature which they have 
observed. 

While, however, these feelings unquestionably operate in 
many of the more advanced physiologists, there is a younger class 
of inquirers who perceive that the experiments alluded to, have 
not accomplished the ends for which they were instituted, and 
who, less hostile to Phrenology, are willing to embrace truth, by 
whomsoever presented; but who, from the inherent difficulties 
of the question, are at a loss to decide on the real merits of the 
experiments, and on the value of the cases reported by phreno- 
logists. The following remarks are offered to assist this class 
of inquirers in forming a judgment for themselves. 

The established practice with physiologists is, to cut through, 
or cut away, different nerves and different portions of the brain 
in living animals, and to observe the results. The experiments 
are first made and announced by one experimenter, such as 
Flourens, Majendie, or Sir Charles Bell; they are then repeat- 
ed by several other inquirers; and if all obtain the same re- 
sults, the facts are generally received as established physiologi- 
cal science. If contradictory reports be made, further experi- 
ments are resorted to; and belief is suspended until a strong 
body of concurring testimony appear in favour of one conclusion. 
Tn some instances this method appears adequate to attain the end 
in view, When Sir Charles Bell cut the root of a motor nerve, 
and saw that the power of motion was lost in the muscles on which 
it was ramified, and when he cut across a nerve of sensation at its 
root, and observed that sensation was lost, the evidence of the 
functions of these nerves was complete. But four conditions are 
necessary to the success of this method of investigation: Pirat, 
The part destroyed must be a distinct organ with a specific func- 
tion: secondly, The part injured must be such that it may be cut 
without necessarily involving the disorder of the functions of a 
variety of other parts; thirdly, The functions of the organ to 
which the cut nerves are distributed must be known; and, 

JSourthly, After the operation, these functions should be com- 
pletely within reach of observation. These conditions were 
present in Sir Charles Bell’s experiments in irritating or cutting 
roots of the nerves of motion and sensation. For, Ist, These 
nerves were distinct organs, each having a specific function ; 
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Rdly, It was possible to cut a branch of the fifth pair, or a root 
of a spinal nerve, without involving the functions of the nervous 
system in general in derangement ; 3dly, It was known that the 
muscles manifested voluntary motion and sensation ; and hence, 
when one of these powers was suppressed, it was possible to dis- 
tinguish its absence ; 4thly, The muscles on which the cut nerves 
were ramified were so much within reach of observation, that 
they could be forced into action or sensation at the will of the 
experimenter, and hence he could discover what effect had re- 
sulted from his operations. 

When, however, Flourens proceeded to cut out, in living ani- 
mals, the cerebellum and different parts of the hemispheres of 
the brain, these conditions were wanting. For, Ist, He could 
not say whether the parts were or were not distinct organs, 
executing specific functions; 2dly, These parts could not be 
Jaid open and cut away without involving the functions of the 
nervous system generally. This proposition is now admitted 
by Sir Charles Bell and many other physiologists. Sdly, He 
did not know beforehand what mental power the part destroyed 
manifested, and he could not therefore judge of its suppression ; 
and, 4thly, The animals in whom the cerebellum and parts of 
the Convolutions were destroyed, were not, after the operations, 
in a condition of health, or placed in external circumstances. cal- 
culated to shew whether they were or were not capable of mani- 
festing any propensity which might be connected with the in- 
jured organs. There is not a shadow of evidence, for example, 
that these creatures manifested the propensity of Amativeness 
after the cerebellum was destroyed. Yet, if our doctrine be 
correct, that this feeling is connected with that organ, the sup- 
pression of the manifestations after the abstraction of the organ, 
might, according to sound principles of induction, be viewed as 
the direct result of the destruction of the organ. 

The experimenters proceeded on the assumption that nothin, 
was known concerning the functions of the cerebellum and o 
the cerebral lobes, and yet they expected to discover the func- 
tions of these parts by observing the powers which were not 
manifested when they were destroyed. The reasonableness of 
this expectation may be judged of bya short analogy. Sup- 
poe that an instrument capable of emitting an unknown num- 

r of sounds by means of an unknown mechanism, were pre- 
sented to one of these operators, and that his object was to dis- 
cover, by experiments, what sounds it was capable of producing, 
and by what precise pieces of machinery each sound was emit- 
ed. Imagine that he opened its covering, and seeing a number 
of wheels and springs, he, at random, broke two or three of 
them, and that he then set the machine agoing. If it refused 
to emit any sounds, he would discover that he had destroyed it 
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all. But if it still emitted twenty or thirty sounds, how could 
he tell what sounds were wanting, when he did not know the ori- 
ginal number? And how could he discover by this silence the 
particular sounds which the broken wheels and strings were cal. 
culated to emit when entire? Vet this is the precise condition 
in which the experimental physiologists stand in regard to the 
faculties of the mind and brain. They do not know what pro- 
pensities, sentiments, and intellectual powers the mind is capable 
of manifesting in its entire compass, and they do not know what 
particular powers are manifested by each particular part of the 
rain ; they therefore proceed to discover unknown faculties, by 
destroying at random convolutions whose functions are unknown! 
This is precisely like breaking the strings of an unknown in- 
strument to discover the notes attached to these strings. The 
philosophical maxim, Ex nihilo nihil fit, is set at defiance; for 
they destroy the organ, and expect that, after it is destroyed, 
it will reveal to them its function. To bring into clearer hght 
the inadequacy of this method, we may suppose that the physiolo- 
gist is presented with a machine capable of emitting, not an un- 
ascertained, but a definite number of sounds, say thirty-five, b 
means of thirty-five distinct strings, every one of which is vist- 
bly separate from the rest. It is clear that, even in this more 
favourable case, it would be necessary for him, in order to dis- 
cover the sound emitted by each string, to proceed as follows : 
Ast, To cause the machine, while entire, to emit all its sounds, 
and to become so familiar with each that he could recognise its 
presence or absence with positive certainty. 2dly, When he cut 
a particular string, to cause the machine to emit all its sounds 
so far as it retained the power of doing so, in order that he 
might judge what sound was now wanting: This would be indis- 
pensable before he could have sufficient reasons for inferring that 
any particular sound depended on the string which he had de- 
stroyed. If he were not acquainted with all the sounds, each 
by itself, when the machine was entire, he could not tell which 
sound was wanting when a particular string was broken. Or if the 
machine were so constructed that he could not break one string 
without rendering several more mute, he could not discover 
which of the sounds which were now wanting was connected di- 
rectly with the string which he had cut, and which were onl 
incidentally involved in its fate. And, Sdly, If he had it not 
in his power, after having cut one particular string, to cause the 
instrument to emit all the other sounds which it was still capa- 
ble of emitting, he would, if possible, be still more completely 
obstructed in his attempt to discover the particular note attached 
to the particular string on which he operated, for he would want 
the first element for observation, the presence of sounds to be 
compared with the strings which remained entire. If the bro- 
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ken wire gave only a few discordant jingles, he might be sadly 
in error, if he imagined these sounds to be its proper notes. 

The only way in which he could hope to succeed by this me- 
thod would be, first, by becoming familiarly acquainted with 
each of the thirty-five notes by itself. 2dly, By ascertaining 
that each string was so far independent of all the others that he 
might cut it, without impairing them. And, Sdly, by placing 
the machine in circumstances calculated to elicit allies sounds at 
distinct intervals, by making it emit them accordingly, and then 
observing which of the thirty-five was wanting. 

When we apply this illustration to the case of the physiolo- 
gists we perceive, 

lst, That they are unquestionably ignorant of the character 
of each primitive propensity, sentiment, and intellectual faculty, 
which may be manifested by the mind. Hence, on seeing a cer- 
tain number of manifestations, they cannot tell to what primitive 
powers they belong, nor how many are still wanting to complete 
the manifestations of the full catalogue of primitive faculties. 
In this condition of ignorance, they can never tell whether any 
particular power is the sole faculty suppressed or not, and there- 
fore they cannot say that that particular power, and no other, 
depends on the part of the brain which they have destroyed, 

2dly, ‘They are avowedly unacquainted with the particular 

rts of the brain which manifest particular primitive powers. 

ence, in cutting away portions of the brain, they may destroy 
half of one organ and half of another, or one entire organ and 
half of each of two others adjoining it. They are not convinced 
that the organs are double, and do not cut away precisely the 
corresponding portions of the brain in the two hemispheres. In 
their ablations they resemble an experimenter on the supposed 
machine who should smash a few wheels and strings at random, 
and then listen to discover what sounds he had rendered the 
machine incapable of producing. By their incapacity to remove 
3 the two organs of any one faculty, and neither more nor 
ess, they can never place themselves even in the condition of 
the experimenter, whose machine possessed thirty-five easily dis- 
tinguishable individual strings on which he could operate with a 
certainty that he was cutting only one at a time. Their opera- 
tions are really smashing wheels and strings at random, and then 
listening to discover what sounds shall not be emitted. 

gd, After having destroyed a particular part of the brain, 
they cannot make the animal manifest in distinct succession all 
its propensities, sentiments and intellectual powers which it may 
be still capable of manifesting. They cannot cause it to love its 
mate of the opposite sex, to love its young, to fight, to conceal, to 
fear, to build, to sing, to be proud, at their pleasure ; and if these 
powers were not mee after the ablation, the legitimate 
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conclusion would be, that they all depended on the portion of 
brain abstracted. As the same non-manifestation would follow 
from cutting out a great variety of parts of the brain, the con- 
clusion would, by this method, be reached, that all of these pow- 
ers depended on each part cut away in succession, or that each 
part manifested all the faculties. 

4thly, The physiologists do not pretend that they can cut out 
particular organs from the brain without impairing the functions 
of other organs. It is impossible, therefore, to compare particu- 
lar manifestation lost with particular parts cut out. 

For these reasons, while I admit the competency of experi- 
ments by vivisection to discover the functions of the nervous sys- 
tem, where the four conditions before described exist, viz. Ist, 
Where the part cut is a distinct organ; die, Where the 
pr can be cut without seriously involving other parts; 3d/y, 

here the functions of the organ on which the cut nerves are 
ramified are known; and, 4thly, Where it is possible to com- 
pare the state of the function after the operation with its 
condition before it ; yet I deny its competency to lead to any 
valuable results where these conditions are wanting; and I re- 
spectfully maintain that all of them have been wanting in the 
experiments performed by ablations of the cerebellum and of 
particular parts of the brain. I consider, therefore, that this me- 
thod is fundamentally defective, unphilosophical, and unproduc- 
tive, when relied on for discovering the primitive faculties con- 
nected with particular parts of the brain. — 1 4 

These observations are all fortified by the following excellent 
remarks of Sir Charles Bell. I have endeavoured to discover 
the truth by the examination of the structure, and the observa- 
tion of the phenomena of life, without torturing living animals. 
It is too common a belief that, in physiology, experiments on 
living animals, is the best and surest way of pursuing an enquiry, 
although it be certain that the supposed issue of experiments is 
as much affected by the preconception, as the process of reason- 
ing can be. The experimenter on brutes is not to be called a 
philosopher merely because he goes counter to the natural feel- 
ings of mankind ; nor is he the more eptitled to favour, that he 
gives a character of cruelty to the Medical Profession, thereby- 
contracting its sphere of usefulness." It is but a poor manner 
of acquiring fame, to multiply experiments on brutes, and take 

That I have known the best and most virtuous men hold a different opi 
nion, I must allow. But I have not been able to suppress the expression of 
my sense of this matter, that dissections of living animals attended with pro- 
tracted suffering must be wrong. I can affirm, for my own part, that convic- 
tion has never reached me by means of experiments on brutes, neither when 
I have attempted them myself, nor. in g what experimenters have done. 
It would be arraigning Providence tu suppose that we were permitted to pe- 
netrate the mysteries of nature by ting cruelties which are ever 
against our instinctive feelings, I am, therefore, happy in believing that the 
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the chances of discovery. We ought at least to try to get at the 
truth without cruelty, and to form a judgment without having 
recourse to torture. At all events, it is our duty to prepare for 
experiments upon living animals by the closest previous applica- 
tion of our reason, so that we may narrow the question, and make 
it certain that advantage shall be gained by the experiment.”* 

When Dr Gall started in his career of discovery he was 
equally ignorant of the fundamental faculties and their particu- 
lar organs, as the physiologists in general now are; but his me- 
thod of removing this ignorance did not involve self-evident ab- 
surdities and impossibilities. He met with living and healthy 
men who were capable of manifesting a great variety of faculties 
at pleasure, except one, say Tune. He met with others who had 
an instinctive facility in manifesting this faculty, but who were 
deficient in others. Here was a power so specific that its nature 
could not be mistaken, and here were individuals who were able 
and willing to manifest the faculty so far as they had the power 
as often as he pleased. On comparing their heads, he observed 
that the one had a particular part of the brain large, and the 
other had that same part small, and that the power of manifes- 
tation was in proportion to the size of the part. This case was the 
same as if Dr Gall had met with two self-acting and intelligent ma- 
chines capable of emitting a variety of sounds by distinct strings, 
and had found that in one of them a particular string was ve 
large and strong, and in the other that it was broken ; and had, 
by observing the notes which each emitted, discovered that a par- 
ticular musical note was deficient in the machine whose string was 
broken, and vigorous in that whose string was large and sound. 
There is neither absurdity nor impossibility here. Men with 

rticular organs deficient, such as Milne with Colouring, 

aggart with Conscientiousness, are instruments having par- 
ticular strings damaged, yet capable of sounding all their other 
notes; while other individuals, in whom these same particular or- 
gans are very large, are like machines in which these strings are 
remarkably strong, and as they are intelligent and self-acting ma- 
chines, and as a defect in one particular organ does not impair 
the others, we can induce them to sound their notes, and hence 
we may compare the power of manifestation with the size of the 
string until we are satisfied. 

The circumstances which I have here mentioned shew that it 
is in vain to expect that cases will ever be recorded of the arti- 
ficial abstraction of particular parts of the brain, and the sup- 
5 thereby of particular powers, so as to produce a satis- 

actory physiology of the brain; and if physiologists will not 
examination of the natural structure, and the watchful observance of the phe- 


nomena of life, will go farther to give us just notions in physiology than the 
dissections of living Antal. N e 


f * An Essay on the Circulation of the Blood, by Charles Bell, &c. 1819. 
. 26. 
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condescend tu resort to tho. observation of. the size of particular 
parts of the brain, aa indicated by the skull during life, and to 
the comparing of that size with thei power of manifesting par- 
ticular mental faculties, they must remain long uninstructed re- 
garding the functions of the different parts of the. brain. They 
ave a great aversion to this method of proceeding, because they 
conceive it to be particularly liable to fallacies. There is the 
want, they say, of that precision which is so desirable in science: 
_ There.is no measure of the sine ofan organ. It cannot be esti- 
mate in inches, nor by weight. Again, there is no standard by 
which to try the force of the manifestations. They therefore 
reject the whole method. as empirical aud unphilosophical, and 
incapable of leading to scientific truth. . ye 

We at once admit that the two elements in our method of in- 
vestigation are both io their own nature estimative. We cannot 
accurately measure or weigh the size of particular parts of the 
brain during life; but we affirm, that if an average natural en- 
dowment of the observing faculties be possessed, we may, by due 
practice, learn to estimate it with sufficient precision to lead us 
to positive conclusions. Again, we confess that we cannot mea- 
sure the force of each manifestation of the faculties by ounces or 
inches, but we maintain, that, by proper iustruction and the 
exercise of the understanding, we may estimate it also Phre- 
nology, in its evidence, rests on the same foundation as the 

tice of medicine. The existence of disease cannot in gene- 
ral be determined by weight or measure, and the characters of 
diseases can be judged of only by their appearances, or the 
symptoms which they present. ‘The organs affected,—the de- 
gree to which they are affected, and the extent to which medi- 
cines act on them, are all estimated by the exercise of observa- 
tion and reflection on mere symptoms. In the practice of. medi- 
cine, anatomy, physiology, and pathology shed their lights to 
help the judgment in its estimates, but they do not reveal the 
theory of medicine à priori, nor do they render it a demonstra- 
tive science. 

The same general laws of evidence must necessarily apply to 
the study of Phrenology. Tbe mental manifestations are not 
ponderable nur measureable any more than the capacity for pain 
or pleasure, or the powers of hearing or sight, areso. We esti- 
mate the degree in which these susceptibilities and capacities are 

by different individuals, and regard our knowledge as 
substantial, and we must of necessity learn to estimate the force 
of the mental manifestations by a similar exercise of obser- 
vation and reflection, or remain for ever ignorant of mental 
science. Again, the differences between the forms of the parti- 
cular organs, and between their sizes when large and small, are so 
palpable that it is absurd to deny the possibility of distinguish. 

. of 
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ing them in favourable cases; and, in proving a science, we are 
not only entitled, but bound by the dictates of common sense, 
to select the simplest and the most striking cases, instantia 
ostentiva of Bacon, as best calculated to bring the truth to light. 

It must therefore be by the exercise of observation and re- 
flection, or by the practice of the method of estimating, that we 
shall discover the primitive faculties connected with particular 
parts of the brain, if ever we shall discover them ; and it will be 
only after these discoveries have been made that anatomy, physio- 
logy, and pathology will shed light on our path. Until we 
have followed this method they are as little adapted by their own 
beams to reveal the functions of the different parts of the brain 
as they are to unfold d priori the symptoms and best modes of 
treatment of diseases, 

Those individuals, therefore, who object to the evidence on 
which Phrenology is founded and supported, appear to me not 
to understand the nature of the inquiry. In the phrenological 
books, there is as clear a specification of the localities and ap- 
pearances of the organs, of the functions which they perform, 
and of the effects of their different degrees of development in 
point of size, as there is in treatises on the practice of physic of 
the organs affected, and the symptoms which constitute particu- 
lar diseases. The authors of medical treatises do not record ali the 
cases, by which the propositions which they announce were first 
ascertained, and may be still traced. ‘They. assume that the in- 
quirer has qualified himself, by previous study, for understand- 
ing and appreciating what they describe, and they refer him to 
the sick Teas of the people for verification of their remarks. 
We teach our student bow to observe, and refer him to the ac- 
tive theatre of the world, where he will find faculties manifested, 
and developments of organs exhibited, to an unlimited extent, 
and we bid him verify our observations there. We refer him to 
prisons and lunatic asylums, and to pathological cases reported 

y phrenologists, for evidence of excessive, of deficient, and of dis- 
eased manifestations. The opponents, however, object to pa- 
thological cases reported by phrenologists, because they say they 
are interested in representing them in favour of their own 
views. 

We may truly say, in this science, that every man who is not 
for us, is against us; and the objection might be urged, that we 
cannot trust to reports made by antiphrenologists, because they 
are interested in finding evidence to justify their opposition. But 
I go farther, and maintain, that the most honest non-phrenolo- 

- gist is incapable of reporting pathological cases calculated to esta- 
blish the functions of the different parts of the brain. A non- 
hrenologist is a man who has not studied Phrenology, and who 
is ignorant of its details. Now, such a person does not know the 
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primitive faculties of the mind, nor their modes of manifestation, 
and he does not know whether different parts of the brain have or 
have not different functions. He cannot point to one portion of the 
convolutions, and say this manifests such a power, and, when it 
is diseased, this power, and no other will suffer. He cannot say 
that it is an organ at all. In short, persons, ignorant of phre- 
nology, that is, of the situations of the mental organs, and their 
healthy manifestations, are no better qualified to report accu- 
rately pathological cases of these organs, with a view to the eluci- 
dations of their functions, than a person would be to report patho- 
logical cases of the abdomen, who only knew in general that it con- 
tained the organs of digestion and assimilation, but without being 
aware that one part serves for chymification, another for chylifica- 
tion, another for the secretion of bile, and a fourth for absorption, 
and so on. For these reasons, it is only phrenologists who are 
capable of reporting such cases, so as to give them a bearing on 
the subject. In the case of Mr N., reported in the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal for October 1836, and in this 
Journal for December last, Mr Craig, so far as can be discover- 
ed by his report, did not know that the function of a part of the 
posterior lobe of the brain, which he saw extensively injured, wag 
to manifest combativeness, and, in consequence, he made no 
mention in his printed report, whether Mr N.’s temper was or 
was not affected by the disease of that part. In consequence of 
knowing the function of that part in health, I saw the import- 
ance of investigating this point minutely, and ascertained that 
the manifestations were as morbid as the organ. Again, Mr 
Craig reported, that Mr N. spoke ten, and knew four more 
languages, yet, although he had his brain in his hands, he did 
not report whether any particular part of the brain was lar, 
or small in concomitance with that great gift. Apparently he did 
not know, because he had not studied, where any convolution 
connected with that talent was to be met with. From previous 
study, I was informed that a certain convolution lying above each 
superorbitar plate was regarded as the organ of a faculty for 
languages, and, in consequence, I earnestly observed it size, and 
was able to report that it was very large. I select this case, not 
for the sake of boasting, but because it is fairly illustrative of 
my proposition, that a person who has not ascertained the situa- 
tions of the different mental organs, and the manifestations 
which accompany them in a state of health, is not capable of re- 
porting pathological cases of these organs with success. We 
should estimate at a very humble value pathological reports on 
the organs of the thorax, made by a person ignorant of the se- 
rate functions of the lungs, heart, and bloodvessels, however 
igh his general talents might be; and equally valueless and 
inconclusive will pathological reports relative to the brain in all 
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probability appear, when made by those who are ignorant of the 
uses of its different parts. 
I therefore respectfully maintain, not only that the principles 
of investigation:adopted by phrenologists are.sound, and ade- 
uate.to attain the ‘ends in view in employing them ; but that 
there is no othar method by which the primitive faculties attached 
to particular portions of the brain can be discovered. 
s+ j * . 4 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
CASE OF A. P., A DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 


Tue uneducated deaf and dumb have no knowledge of our 
language, and can only express their thoughts and desires by 
ture, as nearly representative of such as they can make them. 
hus deprived, in a great measure, from communicating with 
their fellow beings, or gaining any knowledge from books, the 
first and great aim in their education, is to give them the power 
of comprehending and using language as a means of communi- 
cation. An instructor, under such circumstances, has a good 
opportunity for observing the different degrees of aptness, if 
such exist, in acquiring this knowledge, and whether it be al- 
ways in proportion to the powers exhibited in acquiring other 
kinds of knowledge. There is also an opportunity of observin 
whether these powers, and the development of the parenclogicel 
organs, be in harmony. 
n the case under consideration, the boy, who is about fifteen 
years of age, has been at school upwards of four years, and the 
ess he has made in the knowledge of words is extremely 
Fimited. One with a moderate capacity for such acquirement 
would do as much in half the time. But this want of talent is 
confined to language. In many other branches of knowledge he 
is decidedly superior to most of the children in the school. He 
draws correctly and with ease. In calculations of number he is 
about on an average with the generality. What, however, he 
most delights in, is in constructing pieces of mechanism ; in this 
occupation he would be constantly employed, and he is very 
clever in the use of tools. Any piece of mechanical work he 
sees, if it be not very complicated, he can comprehend, and imi- 
tate. The phrenological development, I think, on examination, 
you will find in perfect accordance with the character I have 
shortly given. His perceptive organs are a ea with the ex- 
ception of Language, which is certainly small. Individuality, 
Weight, and Size are large, Constructiveness is very large, and 
in satisfying this propensity is his chief pleasure. 
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I remarked, that the mode of communication used by the Deaf 
and Dumb, when unable to apply language, is that of imitative 
signs. There is in this often a great difference exhibited b 

t children, in the minuteness and clearness with whic! 
they relate what they wish to express. Some give only an out- 
line, as it were, of the circumstances, the more prominent fea- 
tures; others will not only give the outline, but fill up the de- 
tail, with striking exactness, putting in every little incident 
which can illustrate or give character to the representative, 
This power of minute description I have always found, as wight 
be expected, rope with large Individuality—and this 
organ, combined with Form and Imitation, gives the power of 
expressing it with character. These organs are well developed 
in the case under consideration, and the boy has a correspond- 
ing power of expression in mimic language. 

W. R. Scorz, 
Institution for the Deaf 


and Dumb, Doncas. 
ter, Yorkshire. 


Cast of the Skull of a New Zealander. 


Mr Scott at the same time presented the Phrenologigal Society 
with a cast of a skull of a New Zealander, about whom be com- 
municated the following particulars :—‘ I was told that the sa- 
vage was one who was a leader in the massacre of the crew of 
the Boyd, which took place in 1809, and that he was cruel, de- 
termined, and cunning, The largeness of the head would indi- 
cate a strength and force of character. The largest portion of 
brain, however, is in the basilar aud occipital parts. ‘The coronal 
having a very pent-bouse form. You will observe a part qn the 
right parietal bone, which appears like a broken place. The 
skull in this part was fractured, which occasioned the death of 
the individual. A little pipe-clay way moulded to tbe form of 
the other side, as near as possible, to allow a cast to be taken ; 
but by allowing the mark to remain, you will be able to see the 
extent of the moulded part.” 


ARTICLE IX. 


DR VIMONT ON CONCENTRATIVENESS, from bis Traité de Phre- 
nologie, tome il. p. 210. 


Instzap of attempting to convey an idea of the extent and 
value of Dr Vimont’s contributions to Phrenology, by a view of 
his Traité de Phrénologie, in a single article of our Journal, we, 
in our Jast number, announced our intention of presenting, from 
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time to time, full abstracts or translations of his most important 
observations for the instruction of our readers, and, in pursu- 
ance of this plan, we proceed to notice the seventh section of his 
second volume, which is entitled. Organe orçant une faculté à 
continuer son action.” 

* After having compared,” says Dr Vimont, “ a very consi- 
derable number of skulls of persons distinguished by a well- 
marked character for Pride, I. have been convinced that Drs 
Gall and Spurzheim have placed the organ of this faculty too 
far backwards, or, at least, that a great ion of the convolu- 
tion which constitute it, that is to say, 1 55 the two posterior 
thirds, will belong to another organ. It appears, from my ob- 
servations, that the space between Self-esteem and Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, presents a greater extent than is assigned to it by Dr 
Gall, and that there are two distinct organs in that situation, 
85 one superior, No. 6, the other inferior, No. 7.“ p. 89. 

. 2. 

E The first occupies the po- 
sterior and superior angle of 
the parietal bones, and the se- 
cond the superior angle of the 
occipital bone. When this 
last is much developed, it 
raises up a little the most dis- 
tant portion of the posterior 
and superior angle of the pa- 
rietal bones. The anatomical 
remark which I have now 
made, and of which nobody 
has spoken before me, may throw some light on a kind of po- 
lemical discussion which arose between Dr Spurzheim and Mr 
George Combe, and in which the latter shewed much talent. 
The discussion related to a new faculty, which, according to Mr 
Combe, had for its function the concentration of the mind on 
such or such objects. He believed, however, that its influence 
was more extensive, and that the faculty for the choice of places, 
or of habitation of Dr Spurzheim, belonged to the same faculty. 
After having read the observations of Mr Combe, and the o 
jections of Dr Spurzheim, it appeared to me clear that the rea- 
sonings of Dr Spurzheim did not at all invalidate the observa- 
tions of Mr Combe. But I do not agree with the latter in 
thinking, that the faculty of Inhabitiveness, and that of Concen- 

„The numbers on the cut indicate the following organs, according to Dr 
Vimont's arrangement: 3 Destructiveness ; 5 Combativeness ; 6 Inhabitive- 
ness; 7 Concentrativeness; 8 Attachment for Life. (This is a new o 
popad by Dr Vimont, which we shall describe in a future number); 9 Ad- 


ess: 10 Amativeness; 1} Philoprogenitiveness; 13 Cautiousness ; 33 
‘Love of Approbation; 34 Self-esteem; 35 Firmness; 36 Conscientiousness. 
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trativeness, depend on the same organ. On the contrary, I am 
satisfied, that there is a distinct organ for each, the frat cor- 
responding to No. 6, and the second, lower down, No. 7. The 
latter appears to me to be the organ to which Mr Combe gives 
the name of Concentrativeness. He states, that he had found 
this organ largely developed in all persons who were capable of 
arresting, for a long time, their minds on one subject. I copy 
his own words: Some persons,” says he, possess a natural 
consciousness of every thing that goes on in their own minds, 
in which power others seem to be remarkably deficient. The 
former can detain their feelings and ideas, and deliberately exa- 
mine their character and consistency ; the latter cannot do this ; 
their minds are like the surface of a mirror, on which each feel- 
ing and thought appears like the shadow of a moving object, 
making a momentary impression, and passing away. They ex- 
perience great difficulty in detaining their emotions and ideas, 
so as to examine and compare them ; and, in consequence, are 
little capable of taking systematic views of any subject, and of 
concentrating their views to bear on one point. I have observed 
this organ to be large in the former, and small in the latter.” 
System of Phrenology, 3d edit. p. 135. 

I am the more disposed to admit the soundness of the ideas 
of Mr Combe on this faculty, but locating its organ differently; 
that my researches in comparative anatomy afford new evidence 
in its favour. Long before Mr Combe, I had fixed my atten- 
tion, as will immediately be seen, on this faculty; only I 
thought that it was to be met with in the lower animals alone, 
while I am now disposed to believe that it is to be found also in 
man.”. 

One day, when I conversed with a huntsman on the most 
remarkable faculties of the dogs employed in the chace, he ask- 
ed me to what faculty I would ascribe the quality which dis- 
tinguished the setter deg: and by this he meant, as well as I, 
the faculty which this animal possesses, of stopping short when 
he has discovered the game. My answer was, that this mode 
of action was the result of the education which he had received. 
However, after having remarked that many dogs placed them- 
selves naturally in the attitude of setting, without having re- 
ceived any previous training, and that there were certain spe- 


© Mr Combe's views of Concentrativeness appeared in the “ Outlines of 
Phrenology,” which form part “ of the Transactions of the Phrenological 
Society,” published in 1824, and we are not certain whether they were pub- 
lished before that date or not. In these Outlines, Mr Combe adopts the 
name of Concentrativeness, and, after mentioning Dr Spurzheim’s function 
of Inhabitiveness, adds, “ from more enlarged observations, it now seems pro- 
bable that part of its functions is to maintain two or more powers in simul- 
taneous and combined action, and to determine them towards one object.” It 
is ascribed by him also to the lower animals, p. 68. 
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cies which could not be educated to this mode of action, I 
thought that the disposition to set must be referrible to an in- 
nate disposition, which education only developed. In study- 
ing the conduct of many animals, I found that this faculty was 
in some sort common to all the species, although some 

it in a more remarkable degree than others. Thus, I seen 
cats and foxes, in going in search of their prey, present all the 
characteristics of the setter dog. I saw one day in a garden 
under my window, a cat which watched a sparrow; its bod 
was lengthened out; its head was held high and forward, and, 
except for the movements of its tail, I should have taken it for 
a cat stuffed with straw.” 

The examination of the skulls of two setter dogs in my 
collection, also of the skulls of martens, cats, and foxes, in 
of which creatures I believed that I recognised similar disposi- 
tions, was, at the moment, of no utility. It was by observing 
the habits of some birds, and the examination of their skulls, 
that I arrived at the discovery of this faculty, and was enabled 
to fix definitely its organ. 

“ have always been in the practice of opening the stomachs 
of all the birds which I receive. In doing so, I had particu- 
larly in view to discover the substances which composed their 
food. One day I found in the pharynx and stomach of a 
crested grebe, (Grébe cornu, Colymbus cristatus).* Several 
little birds known in Normandy under the name of de dards. 

„Ho does it happen,” aid I, “ that this bird can seize a 
fish in such a medium as water, the slightest movement of 
which must be sufficient to enable it to escape? To accom- 
plish such an object, an inconceivable extent of address and cir- 
cumépection, must be necessary. As this was the first skull of 
a grebe which I had seen, its singular shape attracted my at- 
tention ; for, although it presented, in many respects, some ana- 
logy with those of other species which I then possessed (1819), 
it differed from them considerably in other particulars. The 
circumstance which particularly fixed my attention was, not 
only the remarkable development of the anterior part of the 
frontal bone, but also that of the regions situated above the la- 
teral portions of the cerebellum. In 1821 I procured a young 
cormorant. On opening its stomach, I found in it as iv the 
crested grebe, a multitude of fishes; but a peculiar configura- 
tion of its skull also struck me; it was the resemblance of its 
shape to that of the grebe. In it, as may be seen in Plate Lv. 
fig. 1. the parts situated over the sides of the cerebellum are 

so very much enlarged, the lateral portions, in particular, 

* The crested grebe is a very beautiful aquatic bird. The feathers of its 


abdomen have the brightness of silver, and are used to make tippets and 
mu 
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were so in a remarkable degree. As I e more than 
seven hundred skulls of birds, I collected and compared all 
those which presented a character similar to that which I had 
observed in the grebe. I saw with satisfaction, that all those 
which belonged to birds that have the habit of settling on their 
prey for a long time, or with an extreme attention, were pre- 
cisely those which presented this configuration to whatever class 
they belonged. The names and drawings of the heads of the 
birds in which I met with this organization, are the following. 
The crested grébe already mentioned; the great and the little 
cormorant, Pl iv. fig 1 et 5; the blueheron; the bittern; and the 
aigrette; id. pl. fig. 2, 8, & 4; the guillemot, Pl. LIx. fig. 7; 
in the sea-swallows (les hirondelles de mer),* Pl. tiv. fig. 2 
4, & 5; in the fisher martin, (le martin pecheur, id. pl. fig. 1.) 

„ I examined all these skulls, after placing them on a table, 
in such a manner as to be seen from behind, and was surprised at 
their resemblance in one point (see fig. 3. Pl. xc111. No. 7), al- 
though they differed extremely in all the others, I was thus 
led to consider as primitive the particular faculty of being able 
to arrest, for a long time, their attention on one object, which 
certain animals possess, such as the setter dog, the fox, and the 
cat, among quadrupeds, and the grebe, the cormorants, and 
the fisher martin among birds. The convolution marked on 
the brain of the martin, Plate Lxxv. fig. 7, and all the portion 
of the convolution placed after No. 12, on the brain of the cat, 
id. pl. fig. 2, is that which I consider as connected with the fa- 
culty in question. I have found this part very prominent in 
the exterior of the skull of the fox; it is much less so on that 
of the badger ; it is very large in the skull of a hunting dog, 
which was presented to me by Dr Gaubert, and on the kulis 
of four excellent setter dogs, which make part of my collec- 
tion. 

lf there exists, as I am much disposed to believe, a similar 
organ in man, it ought, in my opinion, to occupy the part of 
the superior angle of the occipital bone, marked No. 7. Pl 
LXXXIX. fig. 2, and the region immediately above (6) should be 
the organ of the choice of a dwelling place. + 

It must now be by means of observations, repeated a 

great many times, on persons whose habits are well known, 
that phrenologists must arrive at the certainty’ of there being, 
or not being, in the human species, a constant relation between 
the development of this part of the brain and the qualities at- 
tributed to it by Mr George Combe.” 

These skulls do not appear in this plate, No. L. iv, in Dr Vimont's atlas. 

+ As to the lower animals, I consider it as almost demonstrated. I be- 
seech my readers to peruse what Mr Combe has written on this faculty in 
man. His remarks ap to me worthy of the attention of Phrenologists. 


I should have preze them entire in this volume, if I had not found my- 
self compelled to confine myself within certain limite,“ p. 216. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE FACULTY OF CONCENTRATIVE- 
NESS, as proposed by Mr Gronce Compe, as a substitute for the 
FACULTY of INHABITIVENESS of Dr SrunzgrIx. By T. 
Braxarp peta Fosse, Member of the Phrenological Society of Paris. 
Read before the Phrenological Society of Paris, in March 1836.° 


Tux appellation of Concentrativeness, and still further the 
sphere of activity ascribed by Mr George Combe, to the faculty 
escribed by Dr Spurzheim, under the name of Inhabitiveness, 
appear to me to be little in accordance with the results of ob- 
servation. 

Dr Spurzheim was supported by indisputable facts in sepa- 
rating the sentiment of Self-esteem from that species of mani- 
festation which, in man and the lower animals, results from the 
constant choice of the same places and of the same regions, by 
individuals of the same species. Daily experience shows, that 
the instinct of Inhabitiveness is a primary or innate faculty, 
very different from that of Self-esteem ; in fact, these two fa- 
culties are, in many individuals, found developed in very dif- 
ferent degrees. A few remarks on the faculty of Locality, as 
oppos to that of Inhabitiveness, may, perhaps, serve to prove 
the existence of the latter. 

Observation shews, that when the organ of Inhabitiveness is 
strongly developed and very active in an individual, that of 
Locality is generally small; and that, on the contrary, when 
Locality is greatly developed, Inhabitiveness is small.f Some 
individuals certainly present these organs equally well developed 
and active, and in this case there will be on the part of both an 
equal tendency to action, a struggle, as it were, between the 
two, accompanied by alternate gratification, depending on the 
varying influence of the other organs, and on external circum- 
stances, 

It is a matter of no small difficulty to induce individuals 
possessed of a large organ of Inhabitivéness to move from a 
place; they are close housekeepers, they never leave their 
country, or even their house, and the most attractive amuse- 
ments cannot determine them to leave their home, even for 
a few days, although the change be attended neither by ex- 

nce nor fatigue, solely because they cannot exist if they 

reak through the circle of their sedentary habits. If to this 

»The preceding article, translated from the work of Dr Vimont, strongly 
supports Mr Combe's views of Concentrativeness. The following also very 
able essay controverts them. It was transmitted by the author to Mr Combe 
in MS. and we have translated and now present it to our readers.—Epir. 


+ Wehave not observed this fact; on the contrary, we frequently see large 
Inhabitiveness and large Locality combined in the same individual—Enrt. 
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preat development of Inhabitiveness, there be joined an uy 
arge development of Order and Caution, this species of cha- 
racter reaches an extreme, and gives rise to those curious 
cases of eccentricity which every one must have observed. 

To determine more positively the functions of Inhabitive- 
ness, it would be desirable that numerous observations were 
made on patients affected with nostalgia, particularly on those 
whose malady arises solely from removal from their native soil, 
without any complication of other particular affections, as some- 
times happens. Dr Spurzheim, indeed, considers nostalgia as a 
compound affection resulting from Inhabitiveness and Adhe- 
siveness ; but judging from the functions which he himself at- 
tributes to Inhabitiveness, it does not appear to me that the 
intervention of Adhesiveness is necessary to account for simple 
nostalgia. 

In fact, Inhabitiveness has for its special action ‘the in- 
stinct of residence, and for its abuse the desire to remain in 
one place.” But nostalgia, from yoorss, return, and adyos, 
depression of spirit, signifies literally, depression of spirit caused 
by desire of return. Nostalgia, therefore, is simply an abuse, 
or a diseased state, of the organ of Inhabitiveness, or instinct of 
residence alone. Mr George Combe describes nostalgia as an 
affection simply of Adhesiveness, but his error here is so mani- 
fest that it is needless to combat it.* 

I am the more inclined to believe, that the faculty of Inha- 
bitiveness exists in man and in the lower animals, such as it has 
been described by Dr Spurzheim, as it has been remarked that 
the greater number of the conscripts attacked by nostalgia be- 
longed to Auvergne, Dauphiny, La Vendée, Anjou, Britany, 
and other mountainous districts, in a word, to the less civilized 

of the country, where the inhabitants have a strong affec- 
tion for the soil which gave them birth, for their usages, and 
customs, and ceremonies of every description. The deficiency 
of means of communication, and their few commercial relations, 
combine to make the intellectual as limited as the visual horizon. 
Many of their faculties remain inactive, or are exercised only 
in a very limited p These faculties are, in general, an- 
tagonists of that of Inhabitiveness ; they have therefore but few 
means to combat and balance the activity of this faculty, the 
power of which is further augmented by the kindred faculties 
of Veneration, Wonder, Hope, Firmness, Self-esteem, &c. 
The districts mentioned above, Dauphiny, Auvergne, Ven- 


Mr Combe's observation is simply this. “Nostalgia is supposed to result 
from disease of the organ” (viz. Adhesiveness). The organs of Adhesiveness 
are very in the Swiss skulls in possession of the Phrenological Society, 
and those of Inhabitiveness are moderate or small yet the Swiss are remark- 
able for their liability to nostalgia. Epi TOR. 
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dée, Anjou, and Britany, haye always furnished a larger num- 
ber of deserters than the other provinces, a fact which certainly 
cannot be attributed to a want of courage. as the inhabitants of 
those regions are brave and courageous, and have often given 
incontestible proofs of their possession of these qualities. The 
woody and mountainous mature of these countries undoubtedly 
offers more opportunities of concealment from the authorities. 
But this quality of country is only incidental ; it may, indeed, 
have served to increase the number of refractory persons or de- 
serteré, but it cannot have been the predisposing cause of their 
desertion · any more than their political opinions, which at the 
same period have differed from, and been opposed to, those of 
other parts of the country. I believe that the cause must be 
referred to attachment to the soil, to their native district; dis- 
tinguished from what is usually comprehended under love of 
country, which is a very compound affection.* 

It is a constant fact, that the inhabitants of mountainous 
countries, when contrasted with those of the plains, display, 
in general, a greater attachment to the soil. They are also 
more haughty, have a greater portion of Self-Esteem, and their 
manners are more severe. It was this coincidence, doubtless, 
which led Gall into error in his first observations upon the fa- 
culty of Self-Esteem, which, as is-well known, he at first deno- 
minated the Instinct of Pride. 

Owing to the want of means of communication, the inhabi- 
tants of mountainous countries are more savage than those of 
the plains. Commerce and civilization rarely penetrate into 
the recesses of the country, and it is therefore not astonishing 
that the action of Inhabitiveness should be felt with more than 
ordinary force. Every one knows, for example, that the Scotch 
Highlanders consider themselves far superior to the inhabitants 
of the Lowlands. The Dalecarlians in Sweden, the Montene- 
grians, the Souliotes, the Circassians, and in general all moun- 
taineers, have always been remarkable for their noble pride and 
their love of independence. History shews us, that with every 

ple, love of independence and pride have always stood in the 
Inverse ratio to the degree of their civilization.} 

Moreover, in individuals who delight in travelling, the organ 
of Locality is fully developed, while that of Inhabitiveness is 
small. In the majority of women the organ of Locality is less 


* We regret that Mons. de la Fosse does not inform us regarding the ce- 
rebral development of the inhabitants of these mountainous districts —Eptr. 

t The Hindoos inhabit plains; nevertheless, the organs of Concentrative- 
ness, Inhabitiveness, and Self-esteem, are very nearly as largely devel in 
proportion to the other organs in them, as in the Scotc! Highlan era 

DITOR. 

$ This proposition is too general. The subject is discussed in this Journ 
vol. ii. p. a and vol. iii. p. 225. 3 ` 25 
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developed than in men, but that of Inhabitiveness is larger, and 
their whole education, indeed, tends to increase this latter or- 
gan. Females, who have the organ of Locality fully developed, 
are not at liberty, in general, to gratify it completely, and such 
are often heard to regret that they are not men, in order that 
they might satisfy their longing for travel. 

It is much to be desired, that a series of numerous and com- 
plete observations were made on the faculties of Inhabitiveness 
and Locality, in order to determine precisely the sphere of ac- 
tivity of the former, and to this end the lower animals, particu- 
larly dogs, might furnish valuable indications. There are some 
greyhounds which are very eager in the chace, which are not 
afraid to separate themselves from the huntsmen or the other 
dogs, and to penetrate into a country which is totally unknown 
to them. They may go astray for a moment, but they never 
lose themselves. There are others, on the contrary, which are 
so afraid of losing themselves, that they keep contmually close 
upon the heels of the sportsmen, and begin to howl most plain- 
tively as soon as they lose sight of them, or of the other dogs, 
or have lost their track. “When by chance they again fall in 
with a huntsman, they give unequivocal testimony of their joy, 
and can on no accuunt be persuaded to leave him for fear of 
again losing themselves. Some of these, too, are possessed of 
excellent qualities, which become apparent m a country with 
which they have become aaua and these qualities only 
prevent their masters from disposing of them. 

Among the former, those, namely, which possess a great fa- 
cility in finding their way, and recollecting places, are some 
which often change their master, and consequently, also, their 
habitation; but notwithstanding the possibility thus present- 
ed to them, of returning to their former master, they are never 
known to do so. Inhabitiveness with them, then, is little de- 
veloped. Others, on the contrary, return to their former ha- 
bitation, as soon as an opportunity offers; the deprivation of 
food and the bad treatment which there await them, cannot 
tire their perseverance, nor can they be influenced by 
treatment and good food to return to their new master, In- 
habitiveness in them will be found largely developed and very 
active. Among the class which have not the faculty of findin, 
their way and of recollecting places, those two characters wi 
also be found; but with this difference, that those which leave 
their new home will in general be unable to find the old. It 
is to be remarked, that among greyhounds Adhesiveness is ne- 
ver very great nor very much exercised, so that it is hardly 
possible to confound its effects with those of Inhabitiveness. 

There will doubtless be found in these different cases, a de- 
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velopement of organ corresponding with the acts under con- 
sideration, and the results of these observations put an end to 
any doubt upon the existence of the faculty of Inhabitiveness 
of Spurzheim,” 

T submit these reflections to the consideration of such indi- 
viduals as are specially occupied with the study of comparative 
Phrenology. 


Let us now consider Concentrativeness. 

Mr Combe assigns to the faculty of Inhabitiveness of Dr 
Spurzheim, as its principal function, the power which we have 
of concentrating, in a greater or less degree, the acts of two or 
more faculties, moral or intellectual, upon a single object, or to 
direct them towards the same end. Hence he gives the name 
of Concentrativeness to this faculty. 

In his essay on the Constitution of Man, Mr Combe thus 
designates the functions of Inhabitiveness. 

„% CONCENTRATIVENESS.—Uses : It gives the desire of perma- 
nence in place, and renders permanent emotions and ideas in 
the mind. Abuses : Aversion to move abroad; morbid dwell- 
ing on internal emotions and ideas, to the neglect of external 
impressions.” 

cannot agree with Mr Combe in this opinion; indeed, it 
seems to me that permanence, or, what comes to the same thing, 
concentration of ideas and emotions, is not a primary faculty ; 
if it were so, it would be proclaiming anew the existence of the 
will and attention of the schools as primary faculties. Concen- 
tration is only one of the modes of action of each of our fa- 
culties, resulting from its power and activity. Concentration 
exists simultaneously in several faculties, for it is seldom that 
one acts alone, except in some pathological cases of monomania 
and somnambulism. 

On the other hand, Mr Combe, in his Outlines of Phrenology, 
in the chapter on Concentrativeness, thus expresses himself : 

“When Dr Gall first made observations on this organ, he was 
led to believe its function to be a desire of inhabiting high pla- 
ces, because he observed it large in animals that were Pn of 
these situations; such as the chamois, the eagle, and the ptar- 
migan. Further observations shewed it to be large in those 
animals and persons who seemed attached to particular places, 
and who disliked much change of residence. It was then termed 
the organ of Inhabitiveness. From more enlarged observations, 
it now seems probable that part of its function is to maintain two 
or more powers in simultaneous and combined action, and to 


The views of Dr Vimont, published in our preceding article (which ad- 
mits an organ of Inhabitiveness as well as one of Concentrativeness), are in 
accordance with the remarks in the text. 
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determine them towards one object. This organ is found 
large in authors and orators who excel in concentration of 
thought; and also in actors and singers, who have the powers 
of exercising several faculties simultaneously, so as to produce, 
by their combination, one harmonious and united effect ; and itis 
probable, that it is by the exercise of a similar power, that ani- 
mals, such as the chamois, who are fond of heights, are enabled 
to maintain in action, all those faculties which are necessary to 
preserve their position, while they browse in difficult or dan- 

rous situations, and at the same time avoid the aim of the 
Banter: There appears, therefore, to be nothing in the limited 
observations of Dr Gall inconsistent with the more extensive 
views now taken of the functions of this faculty. Dr Gall 
stated that the functions of the organ of Inhabitiveness is con- 
jectural.”* 

Let us now take into consideration the assertion of the cele- 
brated Scotch Phrenologist, but before doing so it is necessary 
to recollect. Firstly, That an organ may pass into activity 
either of its own accord, or from external excitement. ‘This 
is a fundamental principle in Phrenology, and universally ad- 
mitted. Secondly, That a faculty may be very active, but 
not powerful, or in other words that much may be done but 
badly or in an imperfect manner. Thirdly, ‘hat when in an 
individual one faculty is very powerful and active, its desire 
for gratification becomes exceedingly strong ; it is pushed on to 
action, which becomes incessant, and sways the action of the 
other faculties ; some of which act in a secondary manner for 
its particular satisfaction, while others remain completely at 
rest. This is the law of combination and of reciprocal influ- 
ence,—a law deduced from facts. 

In this case, according to Mr Combe, there would be con- 
centration, and action of a faculty which he calls Concentrative- 
ness ; but what else is this concentration, but the extreme ac- 
tivity of the faculty, or its attention carried to the highest de- 

? There cannot be concentration unless where there exists 
a large development, or a state of excitement of one or of seve- 
ral organs, the manifestation of which, for the moment, are di- 
rected towards the same objects.+ Concentration is therefore 


The extract in the text which is cited by Mons. de la Fosse, is taken 
from Outliues of Phrenology by Mr Combe, published in the Transactions 
of the Phren. Society, p. 67, in 1824. 


+ According to Mr Combe's views the faculties may be concentrated 
without violent action. The illustrations given by Mons. Vimont, of its ac- 
tion in setter dogs and in fishing birds do not imply violent excitement of a 

predominant organ, but the quiet direction of the whole to one object. 
A tight-rope dancer manifests great concentrativeness, yet he is cool.—Ed. 
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at one time the very extreme of satisfaction or pleasure,—joy, 
ecstacy, &c. ; and at another time, the very extreme of dissatis- 
faction,—pain, grief, trouble, &c. In either of these cases, the 
individual is absorbed. He a isolated amidst the great- 
est tumult, and impassive 9 80 the most imminent dangers ; 
he neither sees nor hears. : 

Tn some cases, the action of a faculty is so intense as to give 
not anly the power of mastery over intense pain, but to render 
the badly altogether insensible to it. We have many proofs in 
support of this assertion; and I may quote the story of the 
young Spartan, who allowed his bowels to be torn by an ani- 
mal which he had stolen and kept concealed beneath his cloak, 
without his face in the least betraying his sufferings : and fur- 
ther, that of Mutius Scevola, who voluntarily plunged his 
hand into the fire till it was partially consumed, in order to 
give the enemies of his country an idea of the courage and force 
of character of the Romans. The infamous punishment of the 
torture could likewise furnish us with numerous proofs. F will 
even cite the case of Dante, which has been brought forward in 
this Society in support of Concentrativeness. On finding a 
book which he h teen long in search of, he was so overjoyed 
and lost in contemplation by his discovery, that a splendid re- 
view passed in the place in which he was without his noticing it. 

Supposing, for example, the organ of Wonder to be largely 
developed in an individual, and its action sustained by that of 
the kindred faculties of Veneration, Ideality, Conscientiousnesa, 
Caution, &.; and strengthened, moreover, by the feeble de- 
velopment of its natural an ists, the reflective faculties, we 
shall have an individual digplagiog, successively, all the st 
of the wonderful, having visions, eostacies, hallucinations, in- 

irations, &c., which are simply modes of action, at different 

rees, of the sense of the wonderful, the exclusive activity of 
which will infallibly lead the individual to a periodic or con- 
tinued monomania, till dementia supervenes, as a consequence 
either of exhaustion or of some lesion of the vital powers. 
Here again, aecording to Mr Combe, we should have the action 
of the pretended faculty of Concentrativeness. But it is evi- 
dent that this permanence or persistency of action of the facul- 
ties in question, is owing entirely to its over activity, the source 
of which is internal, when it proceeds from too large a deve- 
lopment of the organ; or external, when an organ moderately 
developed is excited to such a degree by e circumstances 
and influences, that its fibres, if I may so express myself, have 
been carried to such a degree of tension, that they have lost 
the power of relaxation, and cannot return to the state of re- 
pose. The action then. is incessant, or continued. To render 
my meaning more clear, I shall quote a recent occurrence in 
support of this opinion. 
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Some young men of Miranda having formed a shooting party, 
it was concluded by a breakfast, during which one of their 
number stole away unobserved. The others, on perceiving his 
absence, took their guns and set out in search of him. On 
arriving at the border of a wood, one of them, who was rather 
before his companions, thought he heard some groans; he 
sprung into the thicket, and immediately perceived a child u 
a tree, and a young female struggling with a famished wolf, 
which had already devoured the half of her face, one shoulder, 
and part of her Brot. The young man fired instantly at the 
wolf and wounded it; this but served to increase its fury, 
it turned upon him and seized him by the arm, a furious strug- 
gle seiad baari the two, but the instinct of self- a- 
tion added a hundred fold to the strength of the intrepid youth, 
who, by a blow from his other arm, laid the wolf dead at his 
feet. All this passed so quickly, that his companions, although 
close upon him, had not time to render him assistance. The 

oung woman was carried home imediate to her fathers 
use; but there another tragic scene followed; for the youn 
man who bad disappeared from the breakfast, was the betroth 
of this poor creature, and such was his despair at seeing her in 
this wretched condition, that he immediately shot himself. 

Quite overpowered by these fearful events, the company sepa- 
rated ; not foreseeing that the morrow was to witness others still 
more awful. The vanquisher of the wolf was conducted back 
to Miranda in silence by some of his friends. He was calm, 
as if downcast, but this excited no surprise. He went imme- 
diately to bed; two of his friends, accompanied by a doctor, 
came to see him next morning and found him still in bed. On 
being asked by the doctor how he felt, he sat up in bed; but 
his eye was fixed and haggard. One of his friends, advancing 
towards him, repeated in a benevolent manner the question of 
the doctor. At that instant he jumped out of bed, repeating to 
himself, Ah! how do I feel myself?” and, with a blow of his 
fist upon the back of the neck, laid his friend dead at his feet ; 
he then seized the poker, broke open the door, which the other 
two, who had taken flight, had shut behind them, and pursued 
them in his shirt along the streets of Miranda, the terrified in- 
habitants saving themselves by flight in every direction ; and it 
was not without difficulty that he was at last secured. Thue 
were four families at once plunged into mourning by this fear- 
ful drama. Let us see what conclusion the phrenologists will 
draw from it. 

It shews us a poor unfortunate creature affected with homi- 
cidal or destructive monomania in consequence of an incident. 
al cause. In the second act we see at first benevolence, and 
then the instinct of self-preservation excite in the unhappy 
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young man the faculties of Combativeness and Destructiveness. 
The immensity of the danger has for a moment concentrated 
almost the totality of the vital powers upon these two organs. 
They have been soover-excited that their fibres, allowing such an 
expression, have been so powerfully stretched as to have lost 
the power of relaxation in the state of repose; as a spring, after 
having been bent beyond its habitual state, retains the position 
which has been given to it. The organs had undergone a 
struggle exceeding their habitual efforts; they had entered into 
an abnormal, a diseased condition, and powerful irritation had 
been developed. There was, consequently, persistance of action ; 
but according to Mr Combe, there was merely a diseased state 
of the pretended organ of Concentrativeness, the abuse of which 
produced a diseased state, or a persistancy in the same ideas, 
emotions, or acts. In this, as in the other examples, there is 
a fixity in the ideas or acts of certain faculties, The cerebral 
activity is concentrated in one or more organs, which act with 
t force, and almost incessantly. I see no necessity for the 
intervention of the faculty of Concentrativeness, alike repudi- 
ated by facts and all fundamental phrenological principles.* 


ARTICLE XI. 


NURSERY GOVERNMENT; or HINTS ADDRESSED TO MO- 
THERS AND NURSERY-MAIDS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN. By Mrs Barwe.t. London: Chapman, and 
Hall, 1836. 


Ir has often struck us as one of the most palpable evidences 
of the hitherto defective education of all classes of society, that, 


* This argument is exceedingly ingenious, but it might be ape with 
equal success to refute the functions of the organ of Firmness, which is indis- 
putably established. Mr Combe's doctrine is, that in individuals in whom 
the organ of Concentration is large, there is a distinct tendency, independently 
of external or internal excitement of particular organs, to the height of pas- 
sion, to continuousness in the action of all their faculties, which distinguishes 
them from those in whom the organ is small, and who cannot concentrate 
their faculties permanently in one train, whether of exertions or ideas, unless 
one overwhelming passion absorb them and concentrate them on itself. The 
primitive function of Concentrativeness is obviously not ascertained, and 
ence the difficulties which attend it; but so many individuals have re- 
ised the general quality which Mr Combe has described, and Dr Vimont 
has added so much force to the evidence previously existing, that we can 
scarcely doubt of the reality of the faculty. We may remark that, in the 
cases supposed by Monsieur de la Fosse, he assumes that the organ of Con- 
centrativeness was not necessary. Mr Combe would be equally entitled to 
answer, tint in all of these instances that : n was snot only necessary, but 
must actually have been possessed in a egree, use great concentra- 
tion was manifested, and no satisfactory = ly could be given to his assertion. 
Monsieur de la Fosse does not report in what state the organ appeared in the 
Spartan boy, in Mutius Scevola, and in the youth of Miranda; and without 
acts no progress can be made towards determining the question.—G. C. 
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while the great majority of women calculate upon finding their 
chief happiness in matrimonial life, and look upon the nursery 
and domestic circle as their peculiar sphere of usefulness and 
enjoyment, it has never been even proposed to impart to 
them the slightest tincture of that preliminary knowledge of 
the human, and especially of the infant, constitution, without 
which they are necessarily and plainly unqualified for the du- 
ties which God has assigned to them, in intrusting the young 
to their charge and guidance. Even at this time of day, far 
on in the nineteenth century, amidst all our boasted enlighten- 
ment, the young and “ well educated” female, who is already 
thinking of a husband, and hopes in a very few years to be the 
mother of a promising family, is not taught, in ordinary schools, 
a single fact or principle having any direct reference to the in- 
telligent fulfilment of the duties which are by and by to occupy 
the most of her time, and become the subjects of her anxious 
thoughts and feelings. In music, in dancing, in languages, 
and in drawing, she receives the best and most expensive in- 
struction which the means of her parents will permit ; but when 
she becomes a mother for the first time, and her heart is over- 
flowing with tenderness towards the infant being to whom she 
has given birth, and she considers in what manner its delicate 
and fragile frame ought to be treated, she experiences the 
deep and bitter mortification consequent on onor ee of 
its nature and wants, and, in utter helplessness, is obliged to look 
to a servant, or a nurse scarcely better-informed than herself, 
for that guidance which ought to have proceeded from her own 
mind, and on the fitness or unfitness of which, the life and 
moa of her child may directly depend ! 
the care of the young be the peculiar, and, when rightly 
performed, the most delightful and important occupation in 
which an affectionate and sensible woman can possibly be em- 
loyed, and that to which almost every young female looks 
rward with longing, why should not her education purposely 
embrace such a knowledge of the nature and laws ol the con- 
stitution, and of the elements of science, as shall best fit her for 
the duties which she is afterwards to be engaged, und on the 
ee discharge of which her happiness is mainly to depend ? 
There is no one reason to be urged against, but very many in 
favour of this rational proposition. e have long contended 
that “ the ignorance of the natural laws,” to use Mrs Barwell's 
words, “is the source of most of the ills under which all parts 
of the community suffer; and that in education, ignorance of 
the physical and mental qualities of the being upon whom we 
have to act, is the chief cause of the eventual failure ;” and we 
therefore heartily approve of Mrs Barwell’s lending her aid to 
remedy the evil, by the present attempt to “enlighten the un- 
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derstandings of those who are intrusted with the care and au- 
perintendence of the nursery,” either as servants or as mothers. 

Mrs Barwell's little book is plainly and pleasingly written, 
and the information which it contains can scarcely fail to be 
useful to those for whom it is designed. The remarks on the 
moral treatment of children are not less judicious than those re~ 
lating to their physical management, and we therefore wish 
her “ Hints” every success in bringing about a better state of 
things. When so much is doing to improve the condition of 
mankind, surely the palpable deficiencies already alluded to as 
destroying the usefulness of female education will not be much 
longer overlooked. 

e think it right to add, that we differ from Mrs Barwell in 
recommending sleep immediately after eating, as a promoter of 
digestion (p. 18.). She says that “ Nature intends this, be- 
cause digestion goes on better during sleep, and Nature’s laws 
must be obeyed.” Experience seems to us to indicate the re- 
verse, We know that if a grown person goes to sleep imme- 
diately after a meal, his rest is either very disturbed and dreamy, 
or of an apoplectic kind; and when he awakes his stomach 
is still oppressed, and his appetite null. Indeed, Mrs Boswell 
herself mentions, that when an infant is over fed, it is conse- 
quently restless,” and cannot sleep. The brain, in fact, be- 
çames oppressed with blood, all the functions, digestion 
among the number, are impeded. 

If, on the other hand, we eat only a moderate meal, such as 
the system requires, no drowsiness follows. We feel for a 
time averse to active exertion, and Nature obviously intended 
that we should then avoid it; but unless previously fatigued, 
we experience no unusual tendency to sleep, but rather a cheer- 
ful contentment and desire to enjoy the present. This half- 
quiescent state is the most favourable for digestion, and if we 
indulge in sleep in such circumstances, we run the risk of 
awaking with headach, and a stomach distended by flatulence. 
It is when digestion is nearly completed that sleep is most be- 
neficial, and most tranquil ; and hence it is a kind of axiom in 
medicine, that supper, when taken at all, should be a very light 
meal, and be finished at least two or three hours before gang 
to bed; and that digestion may be nearly completed before 
the approach of sleep. It is the deposition of the nourishing 
particles by the blood to which sleep seems to be peculiarly 
avourable, and hence the tendency to fatness in those who in- 
dulge in it to excess. 
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ARTICLE XII. 


ESSAY ON THE TEMPERAMENTS, CONSIDERED IN RELATION 
TO CEREBRAL ORGANIZATION. Weed at a Moeting of the South- 
ampten Phrenolugical Class. By Mr 8. C. 


Tue term temperament is applied to those differences of ex- 
ternal appearance which are supposed to indicate the compara- 
tive states of the fibres of the body, as they are more or less 
dense, or as possessing one of the functions of life in greater 
activity, or one of the constituents of the animal body in greater 
quantity, than another. In a popular way we call a man with 
a loose soft fleshy-looking face, and corpulent frame, a lazy- 
looking man ; and one of compact muscles and spare frame, an 
active-luoking man. Both these states may be variously modi- 
fied by a number of accompanying circumstances which we 
know, it seems, almost instinctively, how to appreciate, and of 
which it is not needful for me to enter into detail at present. 
But in thus judging of the activity, or indolence of a man from 
his external form, we judge from the temperament; and, when 
we are deceived, it would probably be found in all instances 
that those who appeared indolent, but were really active, had 
an organization, extraordinarily powerful, so as to counterba- 
lance the feeble temperament; and that those who were itido- 
lent, with an active temperament, possessed a feeble or restrain- 
ing organization. On this view of the case I shall have occasion 
to speak at some length by and bye. 

the subject of temperament was studied by physiologists 
long before Phrenology came into existence as a system. Sys 
tematic medical writers have uniformly insisted on the import- 
ance of observing idiosyncracies, or peculiar constitutions of 
individuals, and have instituted arbitrary divisions to which, 
either simple or combined, all mankind might be referred ; and, 
according to which, medical treatment might in some d be 
e Amongst the ancients, and during the middle ages, 
the fact was noticed, and was disposed of in that summaty man- 
ner which resulted from the preference shewn by thoee who 
then affected to interpret nature, to permit theit tion, 
with the most perverse ingenuity, to devise cau rather 
than to ey their reason in discovering them. By some 
of the classical writers on medicine, living bodies were sup- 

to be constituted by the harmonious union of all 
the four elements, earth, air, fire, and water; or, as they 
are more frequently called by them in the abstract, hot, 
cold, moist, and dry; they considered that as any one of 
these existed in greater proportion than the rest, in a ree. 
cular body, the constitution and charactet of the individual 
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were determined. This is the doctrine which forms the subject 
of Galen's book, de Temperamentis.“ But a more strictly 
medical classification was made by Hippocrates, which was 

erally received during the middle ages. It is thus described 
in an old volume which professes to teach us the secret of astro- 
logy, agriculture, alchemy, commerce, and medicine.—“ As I 
have found in the astronomical science there be four different 
sorts of humours in the body of man, of which the four com- 
plexions” (i. e. temperaments) “ are formed; and of these, one 
is composed of yellow choler, another of black choler, a third 
of phlegm, and a fourth of blood, and if one of these be want- 
ing the body must perish, because they equally sustain it; and 

these ought to be kept in an equality, for if one be predo- 
minant over the rest, it puts the body out of order.” Another 
division which has more claim to scientific notice was made by 
a French physiologist, and distinguishes three cardinal temper- 
aments—the cephalic, the thoracic, and the abdominal. The 
first was named from xspady the Greek for a head, and was 
indicated by greater size, or superior activity of the organs of 
the head ; the second, named from the thorax, or cavity con- 
taining the heart and lungs, was shewn by a full open chest, 
and vigour in the functions of respiration and circulation; and 
the third, called from the abdomen, was exhibited in the “ fair 
round belly with good capon lined,” and general flaccidity of 
the muscles. The first of them was supposed to evince intel- 
lectual power, the second physical strength, and the third indo- 
lence. It must be admitted that this division has the recom- 
mendation of great simplicity, of depending on very obvious 
indications, and indeed of every requisite except the most im- 
portant, that of convenient practical application. 

Other physiologists, such as Dr Gregory and Richerand, have 
considered that five principal temperaments may be distinguish- 
ed; which they have termed the bilious, the lymphatic, the 
melancholic, the sanguinous, and the nervous; to each of these 
they have vaguely and discordantly ascribed moral and intel- 
lectual peculiarities, but their primary object has of course been 
to apply them usefully to medical science. How far they have 
e in this, and whether sufficient diligence has been used 
to collect and compare individual facts, and to develope their 
dependence on principles, it is not for me to determine. The 
design of the present paper is merely to consider the tempera- 
ments, in their relation to cerebral organization, as they influ- 
ence the moral and intellectual character of man. 

From general neglect of the subject of tem ents by re- 
cent phrenological writers, I believe I cannot better commence 
a ee sketch of them than by a quotation from the 
valuable work on characters, by one of the earliest and most 
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intelligent phrenologists, from which his deliberate view of their 
importance will be seen, although, I believe, it will be found 
that even he has not treated them so thoroughly, so clearly, nor 
in such immediate relation to cerebral development, as the 
nature of the case requires—‘ The first point,” says he, “ to 
be considered by the phrenologist is the bodily constitution of 
the individual subject of observation, whether this is lymphatic, 
sanguine, bilious, nervous, or is made up by a mixture of these 
primitive temperaments. This preliminary step is necessary in 
order to enable him to conclude concerning the degree of acti- 
vity possessed by the cerebral organs.“ To this remark of Dr 
Spurzheim's I would venture to add, that not merely do the 
temperaments exert a great influence on the activity of the 
organs, but they affect certain points of character of no small im- 
portance, as it respects the happiness and welfare of mankind, 
and which may exist most dissimilar with exactly corresponding 
development of brain. As an instance of this, 1 knew a gen- 
tleman whose cerebrum indigated every quality which should 
lead to uniformity of character, and those traits were actually 
ascribed to him by a phrenologist of respectable attainments ; 
but, of all the men I ever knew, his character, taken as a whole, 
was the most vacillating and uncertain, and yet you might 
-distinguish the power of his mind working under the disadvan- 
tage of a temperament that prompts to idleness.* I have met 
with several other instances not less striking, with which I shall 
not now detain you ; for, as I cannot mention names, they could 
not have the force of proofs, and would only serve as illustra- 
tions when no illustration is needed. 

The manner in which temperaments have been supposed by 
phrenolo ists to indicate different de of mental activity, 
ìs this. It would seem probable, on the first view of the case, 
that the brain would perverse in any peculiarity of structure 
existing in all the other portions of the body; although the 
„variations of density, or other qualities of the substance of the 
brain, be so minute as to elude the most refined researches, it 
is quite supposable that they may. be sufficient to affect the 
activity of the cerebral organs. It may be recollected that the 
excellent Dr Watt indulged in a similar speculation to account 
for the alteration in the power of memory as the age of an indi- 
vidual increased; but as it is, and seems likely to remain a 
question merely of probability, alike unsupported or uncontra- 


© This must have been simply a case in which there was little or no spone 
taneous activity of brain ; and where, consequently, the faculties would come 
into play only when excited by their external objects, and have present mani. 
festations differing according to the kind of exciting cause which was applied 
to them—Epiror. . 
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dicted by facts, it does not seem to be worthy of much atten- 
tion. 

There is, however, something a hing an appeal to ana- 

, which, if the statement a hich it ews mine. brings 
under our notice an interesting fact. It is asserted that educated 
nations have skulls with a finer grain, and more approaching to 
the compact nature of ivory, than those which are uneducated, 
even when both belong to the same great variety of man. 

The Caucasian race are said to possess skulls differing in 
density, from a remarkably open spongy texture, like that of 
some of the inhabitants of the Alps, to a cluse grained ivory- 
like nature, such as is found in the cranium of an ancient Greek. 

Dr Spurzheim recognises four primary or cardinal tem 
ments, to which he considers all individual cases may be lean: 
tageously referred, either as pure, or much more frequently as 
consisting of two or more combined. I shall first give Dr Spurs- 
heim’s brief description of them, and shall afterwards ge 
upon each in detail. : 

1. “ The lymphatic, or phlegmatic temperament, is indicated 
by a pale white skin, fair hair, roundness of form, and repletion 
of the cellular tissue; the flesh is soft, the vital actions are lan- 
guid, the pulse is feeble, and the whole frame indicates slow- 
ness and weakness in the vegetative, affective, and intellectual 
functions.” 

2. The sanguine temperament is proclaimed by a tolerable 
consistency of flesh, moderate plumpness of parts, light or 
chestnut hair, blue eyes, great activity of the arterial system, a 
strong full and frequent pulse, and an animated countenance ; 
persons thus constituted are easily affected by external impres- 
sions, and possess greater energy than those of the former tem- 
perament. 

8. “ The bilious temperament is characterized by black or 
dark hair, yellowish or brown skin, black eyes, moderately full 
but firm muscles, and harshly expressed forms. ‘Those endowed, 
with this constitution have a strongly marked and decided ex- 
pression of countenance; they manifest great general activity 
and functional energy.” ; 

4. »The external signs of the nervous temperament are fine 
thin hair, often inclining to curl, delicate health, general ema- 
ciation, and smallness of the muscles, rapidity in the muscular 
actions, vivacity in the sensations. The nervous system of 
individuals so constituted preponderates extremely, and they 
exhibit great: nervous sensibility.” 

Such are the four cardinal temperaments recognised by Dr 
Spurzheim and his followers. It should be particularly ob- 
served, that examples of any one of them unmixed are extremely 
rare, although in most individuals, one, which it will seldom be 
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difficult to discriminate, decidedly predominates, modified by 
` the presence, in a greater or less degree, of one or more of the 
others. In describing cases of this kind, the principal tempera- 
ment is placed after the one by which it is supposed to be mo- 
dified, so as to form a compound word; thus, a person with 
lymphatic complexion and softness of muscle, but with black 
hair and dark eyes, would be termed bilious-lymphatic ; a per- 
son with a dark complexion, combined with the same particulars, 
would be called lymphatic-bilious ; a man with somewhat slen- 
der frame, pale complexion, determination of muscle, eral 
activity, fine but thick brown hair, inclined to curl, dark 
eyes, would be bilious-nervous. The general outline of this 
combination may be observed in the portrait of Buchanan. 

For still further accuracy it will be sometimes desirable to 
notice a slighter modification than is indicated by the first 
member of the compound word; as, when to the traits last 
mentioned, a looseness of muscle is observed in a part only of 
the body ; as in the face or arms, it might be described as the 
bilious-nervous, with a trace of the lymphatic. Dr Spurzheim 
considers that determinate faculties are wrongly ascribed to 
particular temperaments, and that the temperaments are to be 
considered only * as indicating four different degrees of activity, 
in the vegetative and phrenic functions.” According to this 
they only differ in degree; and from some of the preceding 
remarks it may have been perceived that I have ventured to 
ascribe to them differences of kind. It would be easy, if it 
would answer any good purpose, to collect from Dr 
Spurzheim's works, from which it may be inferred that he also 
ascribed peculiar kinds, as well as degrees of activity, to each 
one of the temperaments, in the consideration of individual 
cases; and the misstatement which | have cited, without doubt, 
arose from his not having a atedfast regard to the impurtance 
of the subject. 

The view which appears to me to be at once the simplest and 
the most reasonable, and which I introduce with the greater 
confidence, because I believe it to be incidentally, though not 
directly, recognised by both Spurzheim and Combe, is, that 
each of the cardinal temperaments has a set of organs which 
may be called its corresponding: organs, to the operation of 
which it adds intensity in a peculiar degree; and another set of 
organs which it never fails to restrain. I have endeavoured to 
make a table exhibiting the corresponding aud opposing organe 
of each temperament, which I now, with great deference, sub- 
mit to the judgment of more experienced phrenologists than 
myself. I am free to confess that the details depend on a very 
insufficient observation of facts, and probably on a very imper- 
fect knowledge of the seience. But I rely with greater confi- 
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dence on the correctness of the principle involved, and I there- 
fore presume to recommend the observation of the tempera- 
ments in direct connection with certain organizations. 

I proceed to a fuller consideration of each temperament, in 
the course of which I shall endeavour to make the preceding 
views more clear and certain. Dr Spurzheim very properly 
gives this sleepy-looking head (pointing to a drawing) as a re- 
presentative of the lymphatic temperament—a man without a 
name. As it is important that the characteristics of each tem- 
perament should be known, I shall not hesitate to repeat in sub- 
stance the description which I have quoted from Dr Spurzheim, 
with such additions as, from authority or observation, I may 
deem useful. The pure lymphatic temperament is characterized 
by a pallid complexion, soft skin, mostly free from hairs, the 
hair flaxen, the pulse weak and low; a general tendency to 
corpulence, and a deficiency of expression in the face. If my 
own experience may be relied on, the eyes are in all instances 
lightish grey. Instances of pure lymphatic temperament are 
more rare than of either of the others, and perhaps are never 
to be found, except amongst females and habitual invalids, when 
past middle age, who, from the want of exercise, have lost all 
trace of some other temperament which they may have possessed 
in youth. I shall take the liberty of again reminding you that 
the descriptions which I am now stating are mere abstractions, 
and possibly an individual combining all the particulars may 
not exist in nature. 

It has been generally supposed that the external appearances 
to whigh we give the name of lymphatic temperament, are occa- 
sioned by a redundancy of the lymphatic system. But this can 
be viewed as nothing more than a 5055 conjecture on a subject 
which itishardly within the reach of human powers to investigate. 
However probable it may seem from exterior aspects, that the 
lymphatic temperament is dependent on the lymphatic system 

e sanguiné on the blood—the bilious on the biliary secretion, 
or the nervous on a greater development of the nerves,* I 
have high authority for believing that anatomical facts by no 
means support the theory in all cases. Dr Gregory observes in 
his Conspectus, ‘* Those physicians have at all times grossly 
erred who have attempted to assign a reason for the disparities 
of temperament, and have referred each to a superabundance of 
one of the juices or other constituents of the body.” That they 
arise from anatomical differences there can, I conceive, be no 
doubt; but we have no evidence for believing that we are able 
to see what those differences are. The merits of any classifica- 


© We consider these opinions as antiquated, at least among educated men, 
and, therefore, as scarcely requiring serious refutation.—Epir or. 
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tion of the temperaments, whether in relation to medicine or 
phrenology, must therefore rest solely on the observation of 
external facts. 

The mental characteristics.of the lymphatic temperament are 
soon told; an insurmountable tendency to indolence, an aver- 
sion to exertion of either body or mind, form the hopeful traits. 
It is, therefore, obvious that the restraining faculties, Cautious- 
ness and (in some of its manifestations) Secretiveness, are the 

only organs with the operation of which it will correspond ; 
` while all the other propensities, and the intellectual faculties, 
will be enervated and restrained by it. 

You will not unfrequently find most of the indications of the 
lymphatic temperament 5 with black hair, and some- 
times dark eyes; this generally arises from a mixture of the 
bilious, which will occasion an important modification, although 
indolence will still be the prevailing character. Individuals so 
constituted, and possessing powerful organizations, will at times 
shew great energy in taking up a subject, or an affair, and when 
opposed will occasionally evince great obstinacy; but they will 
be deficient in that enduring persistency of character which 
more favourably marks the Pilous temperament, and will be 
easily diverted from their object by the love of ease, or sensua- 
lity. They will be disposed to indulge in bed in the morning ; 
they will not easily impose a restraint on their appetites; they 
wil melet, or perform in a slovenly manner, the monotonous 
every-day duties of life; and they will always be pleased to put 
off exertion of any kind till they are inched by necessity, or 
shame, or some other motive, which will be determined by their 
organization; but, when thus constrained to act, they will ex- 
hibit an energy of character very different from their general 
conduct, and which will frequently surprise those who have seen 
them only under ordinary circumstances. This combination 
would be termed the bilious-lymphatic. 

Yet, in some of the more effective and desirable combinations, 
a slight tinge of the lymphatic is frequently advantageous—it 
checks the irrascibility of the bilious, and the irritability of the 
nervous—it enables a man to enjoy ease, and when rightly di- 
rected, it renders him kind and amiable. A célehrated, physio- 
logist has whimsically remarked, that not one of the illustrious 
men, whose lives have been written by Plutarch, could have 
possessed a lymphatic constitution.—“ They who possess this 
temperament,” he adds, have never disturbed the face of the 
earth by their negociations or their conquests.” In order to 
enlist a classical model in his service he adduces Ciceros good 
humoured gentlemanly epicurean friend Titus Pomponius 
Atticus, whom every body loved, and who loved every body. 

The sanguine temperament is distinguished by flaxen or light 
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brown hair, and blue eyes ; scott | fair complexion, and an 
animated agreeable countenance, with the flesh moderately firm, 
and presenting that round full outline which is one of the most 
important elements of female beauty. The health is seldom 
interrupted except by slight diseases, and those influenced by 
the constitution arising from plethora in some form or other. 
It is amongst young ladies that this temperament is to be looked 
for to the most advantage. In men, when pure, and unmodi- 
fied in a manner of which I shall presently speak, it produces a 
somewhat feminine beauty, such as is seen in the statue of 
Antinous, and in less degree in the Belvidere Apollo. 

It has been generally supposed that the sanguine constitution 
is produced by the-perfection or redundancy of the circula' 
system ; and, it seems such a natural supposition, that it is di 
cult for us to allow its proper force to the fact, that individuals 
of other temperaments are frequently found who can bear loss of 
blood by phlebotomy or otherwise, as well as those of sanguine 
constitutions, and in many instances much better. There is, 
however, one anatomical peculiarity which appears. always to 
attend the sanguine. The skin is much less disposed to tran- 
spiration than the bilious or nervous; and, in consequence, Dr 
Pritchard, in a work just published, considers that individuals 
A it are much better calculated to bear cold than others. 

he Fins who, as a nation, are decidedly sanguine, bear extra- 
ordinarily cold wintersmuch better than their more bilious neigh- 
bours the Laplanders. Dr Pritchard adds, that as the sanguine 
temperament is very rare in those warmer countries, near the 
spot where man was first placed by his Creator, he considers 
the sanguine temperament as the result of a natural adaptation 
to external circumstances, analogous to the white hares and 
other animals of northern regions ; but, if this is the case, it is 
difficult to imagine how it is that Laplanders should continue 
tawny, while the Fins, situated farther south, are fair. 

The moat striking moral feature of the sanguine temperament 
appears to me to be a tendency to enjoyment of the present time, 
with little inclination to regret the past or to dread the future ; 
and, in general, to look at either past or future, no more than 
is accessory to happiness. The griefs of a sanguine individual 
will, perhaps, be more readily exhibited than of those of other 
temperaments, but I believe they will seldom be so poignant, 
and certainly will not endure so long. His conduct will be 
readily accommodated to external circumstances, and regulated 
mostly by impressions received from them. Those who like 
classical models may see this trait in the character of Alcibiades ; 
it may also be seen pourtrayed in the Proteus of our Shak- 
speare. The organs to which intensity is given by the presence 
= the sanguine constitution are seen in the table. (See at the 
oot.) 
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In regard to Amativeness I have the support of physiolo- 
gists pay phrenologists ; to my own observation, Hope: Mar- 
vellousnese, and Gaiety, in their general lively and delightful 
manifestations, may be considered. as equally well established. 
In regard to Combativeness, Self-Esteem, Love of Approbation, 
Imitation, Eventuality, and Language, their effects may be 
rather to impress a peculiar character, than merely to give in- 
tensity. A sanguine man who has these organs predominant, 
will be a ready speaker, a quick learner, a pleasant companion, 
and will probably excel in conversation; but the bilious man, 
with this same organization, will be inclined to lay down and 
execute plans of distant ambition, while the he man will 
look for present reputation. The bilious man, if he do not de- 
spise the present, will keep his eyes fixed on the future; the 
other will be satisfied to shine in a debating society, but will 
not undergo the labour of obtaining substantial intellectual 
excellence; while the latter, in the same circumstances, will look 
forward to the senate, and consider the debating society as only 
subsidiary to his education. 

It will be readily seen that these traits are unfavourable to 
the sudy of abstract truth; and, therefore, if the theory be 
correct, it follows that the contemplative faculties are injured 
and repressed hy a sanguine constitution, The love of present 
ease will often occasion an over favourite scheme to be given 
up for some bauble of pleasure, and hence Firmness be 
enervated. While the lymphatic man puts off action because he 
dislikes to wove, the sanguine maa puts it off because he can 
be happy without moving, it follows that Destructiveness oper- 
ates less energetically, and that both lymphatic and sangui 
men are great procrastinators; the first uniformly from indo- 
lenee, and the fetter capriciously, because something else takes 
his attention, for the moment. 

I think that I have observed the most capricious characters 
in existence are to be found amongst sanguine persons, with 
small brains, and not unfrequently with a tinge of the nervous 
temperament. I am not prepared to enter into detail of the 

ticular organisations connected with this topic, but I shall 
Just remark, that characters of this class frequently manage to 
atone for hasty ungovernable tempers by a most delightfully 
free and easy vivacity hetween the storms; so it frequently 
occurs that a capricious sanguine man will be more readil 
chosen as a companion than a bilious or lymphatic man, wit! 
the most monotonous good temper, and equal or superior intel- 

nee. 

There is a variety of this temperament, which may be seen 
moet frequently amongst young men from 17 to 30, which I 
shall venture to term the red sanguine. It is physically marked 
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by a red face, often plump, and sometimes red hair; with a 
considerable difference of organization, persons of this class will 
be found to have strong animal propensities, hasty tempers, 
little perseverance, except when opposed, and but small intellect. 

When young men of sanguine constitution devote themselves 
to any active exercise requiring much exertion of the organs of 
motion, a great modification is occasioned ; the muscles increase 
in volume and density, and acquire great strength, passing into 
what is termed the athletic-sanguine—the Farnese Hercules 
finely presents the characters of this constitution. It is gene- 
rally accompanied with little intellectual vigour, and illustrates 
the truth of the remark, that mental energy and robust health 
are seldom combined. 

The bilious temperament is exemplified in the portrait of 
Brutus. It is characterized by a strong decided cast of features, 
complexion inclining to brown, dark eyes, and black or dark 
brown hair; with the muscles firm and well marked, and the 
figure, in general, expressive of vigour, with every motion sig- 
nificant and decided. In combination, it is frequently traced 
in a slight yellowness of the skin, which can only be detected 
by comparison, or an extraordinary acute perception of colours ; 
for example, you may frequently find two persons, particularly 
ladies, the one with dark hair and eyes, the other with flaxen 
hair and blue eyes, the complexions of both would be denomi- 
nated fair; on observing them near each other, however, it will 
be seen that the fairness of the dark-haired one differs consider- 
ably from the clear snowy whiteness of the sanguine. 

A thick-and-thin phrenologist would say that Richerand 
had described the mental manifestations of the bilious tempera- 
ment in quite a phrenological manner. “ If these conditions 
exist,” says he, the passions are violent, the motions of the 
mind often abrupt and impetuous—the character steady and 
inflexible—hardy in the conception of a project—constant and 
indefatigable in its execution ; it is among men of this tempera- 
ment that are found those who, at different periods, have go- 
verned the affairs of the world ; abounding in courage, audacity, 
and activity, they have signalized themselves by great virtues 
or great crimes.” Hoffman mentions another trait which is still 
more strictly phrenological, That the king should choose his 
ministers and counsellors from men of bilious temperament.” 

The coincidence of these points of character with the organs 
which I have ventured to call the corresponding organs of the 
bilious temperament, will be easily seen. 

Amativeness and attachment will be strong and durable in 
the bilious man. Those who die of love, or like Viola, who 
never told her love, 


“ But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
Prey on her damask cheek,” 
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would only exist with a strong preponderance of the bilious ; 
hence it is, that however much some beautiful faces are adorned 
with the expressive blue eyes of the sanguine, we look for in- 
tensity of feeling in that dark full eye, which has been often 
compared (but how unworthily, all who have looked for them- 
selves must know) to the eye of the gazelle: or, in earlier 
times, according to some commentators on Homer, to those of 
the ox; a notion only saved from being laughed at, because it 
excites one’s indignation by its coarse impertinence. ` 

The next gronp of organs, ċonsisting of Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, Self-Esteem, Firmness and Secrctiveness, may 
exist in other temperaments, but I doubt whether they will ever 
constitute the man of decision in any but a bilious constitution. 
That proved, self-confiding, uncommunicative, persistency of 
character which marked Napoleon or Brutus, and which is so 
inimitably described by the author of the celebrated essay on 
„Decision of Character,” is what I mean „hen such a man.“ 
says the last mentioned writer, “ can accomplish a design in his 
own person alone; he may separate himself to the work with a 
cold, self-inclosed individuality on which no one has any hold, 
which seems to recognise no kindred being in the world ; which 
takes little account of good wishes and kind concern, any more 
than it cares for opposition; which seeks neither aid nor sym- 
pathy, and which seems to say, I do not want any of you, and 
I am glad that I do not—leave me alone to succeed or die.” 
‘When ussistance is indispensable to his undertakings, his mode 
of signifying it will seem rather to command the co-operation of 
others than to invite it. I must take the liberty of repeating, 
that I hold it next to certain that this character will never be 
found in a man with a predominance of the sanguine, or the 
‘nervous, whatever may be his cerebral development. 

The intellectual traits of such a man will be those of strong 
judgment, persevering industry, and a digmfied unity of pur- 
Pose in his several undertakings. He will effect anything, bẹ- 
cause he is ready to undergo any degree of labour. He will be 
content, like the immortal Milton, or our illustrious contempo- 
rary Wordsworth to expect, with the prophetic confidence of 
exalted genius, the praises of posterity, and, in regard to the 
„present time, his prayer will “Fit audience let me find, 
though few.” 

The intellectual character of Gibbon, which has been con- 
trasted by Lord Byron with the brilliant and restless nervousness 
of Voltaire in two portraits of consummate skill, could only have 
existed with a bilious temperament, which appears to have pre- 
dominated in our historian, modified only by a tinge of the 
lymphatic, which increased on him in his latter years; after 

seribing the versatile genius and habits of the“ historian, bard, 
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philosopher combined,” in two lines and a half of the most ex- 
pressive language that was ever uttered :— 


“ The other deep and slow, exhausting thought 
And hiving wisdom, with each studious year 
In meditation dwelt.” 


It was thus that twenty years were expended in the produc- 
tion of the history, decline, and fall of the Roman empire. 

A bilious man will seldom be talkative, and the manifestation of 
gaiety will therefore be impaired. He will in general possess a 
strong, cold, comprehensive habit of mind, which will not suffer 
him to be credulous, and hence marvellousness will not be 
active. 

The peculiar effect produced on the organ of Hope by this 
temperament is in accordance with its general influence. If the 
sanguine man is disappointed, the first thing he does is to give 
up his hope good-humouredly, and hope for something else. 
But the bilious man will retain hope for the same object unim- 
paired, through a long series of years. If his judgment do not 
tell him that it is impossible, and if he do not attain his wishes, 
he will resign his hope only with his life. 

The nervous temperament is generally shewn by fine dark 
hair, inclined to curl, and dark eyes, fine-grained smooth skin, 
generally with a marmorean smoothness of the forehead, with 
small compact muscles, in restless activity. The countenance 
will be animated, and every movement energetic. The intel- 
lect will be proportionally active. The head of Montesquieu 
is appropriately fixed on as a type by Dr Spurzheim, and, I 
trust I may not be taking too great a liberty in adducing the 
valued president of this institution, as an equally good example 
of pure nervous temperament, and, as being without exception, 
the best illustration I have ever seen. An extraordinary 
promptitude and energy which must always be in action, dis- 
tinguishes the nervous constitution, and shews its consistency 
with the functions of Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, and Love 
of lt pee A remarkable quickness to learn and readi- 
ness of comprehension, but little tendency to sensual gratifica- 
tion, and an extraordinary power of passing from one subject 
to another, are ually its characteristics. 

The philosophical investigations of a nervous man, will have 
a character of their own. They will consist generally of acute 
and striking thoughts, expressed in a pointed and sever man- 
ner, rather than in long trains of ratiocination, which belong 
paket ea to a predominance of the bilious. The writings of 

ontesquieu illustrate the philosophical style of the nervous 
man, whilst Bacon's Novum Organon” exhibits a true mix- 
ture of the patient methodical proceedings of the bilious intel- 
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lect, with the acute and clear view of particulars which belong 
to the nervous, 

The leading fault of the nervous temperament, is a tendency 
to irritation and impatience; when a design is conceived, some- 
thing must instantly be done. What Dumont observes of 
Mirabeau, is curiously illustrative of this feeling. If,“ says 
Dumont, “he had to write a Chinese grammar, although at 
present utterly ignorant of the language, he would have the 
commencement written before to-morrow evening.” This tend- 
ency is, of course, incompatible with that long revolving habit 
of considering an undertaking, which, before a step is taken, 
resolves on everything in the best manner, and conceives a 
complete and orderly picture of the work in the recesses of the 
mind. Thus it was with Michael Angelo after he had under- 
taken his finest work—the Tomb of one of the Popes. Hedid 
not put a modelling stick to the clay, nor a chisel to the marble, 
for four years; all his friends blamed his supposed indolence ; 
but they understood him better when, after he had commenced, 
they witnessed not one moment's intermission in the progress of 
the work, except such as was required by nature and the duties 
of religion. This circumstance, contrasted with the habit of 
Mirabeau, will exhibit the difference of intellectual operation 
which exists between a great predominance of the nervous, and 
a predominance of the bilious. 

On the whole, the nervous is the most disposed of any of the 
pure temperaments to intellectual pursuits, and, as it is always 
marked by delicate health, and great excitability, it may be 
considered in those respects as the opposite extreme to the 
athletic nervous. This accords with the remark which I before 
72570 that great intellect is seldom found in a body of robust 

The bilious- nervous is a temperament which has comprised 
a large number of great intellectual characters. With some- 
thing of the self-originating and self-confiding powers of the 
bilious, together with the acute perception which belongs to the 
nervous, a character is formed which it will be easy to see is 
well adapted effectively to receive the impulses of an intellectual 
organization. It may be observed strongly marked in the por- 
traits of Bacon, Milton, Shakepeare, and Dente. Dr Spurzheim 
has given the face of Buchanan, the historian of Scotland and 
the Latin poet, as a fair example of the face formed by this 
combination. The general outline of the bold features will be 
seen to bear considerable resemblance to those of the immortal 
four which I have named. 

As the sanguine temperament contributes most to female 
beauty, the perfection of the manly figure belongs to a combi- 
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nation of the nervous with the sanguine, when it approaches 
the athletic, or of the bilious with the nervous. ‘The Antinous 
and the young Apollo belong to the pure sanguine, and it must 
be admitted that their excellencies belong rather to the feminine 
than to the masculine character. The beau-ideal of man will 
be looked for in something between the Apollo and the Far- 
nesian Hercules, in which moderate fulness is given by the 
sanguine or the bilious, and determination of muscle with 
proper tenuity of the wrists and ancles by the nervous. 

In the celebrated picture of Fuseli of our first parents ex- 
pelled from Paradise, the contrast between the two figures is 
shewn in the highest perfection, and the distinctions of tem- 
perament may be beautifully traced. 

The expression of each temperament is transcendently given 
in ae description of the divine Milton, beginning with the 
words— 


“ Both 
Not equal as their sex, not equal seemed; 
For contemplation he and valour formed, 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for God only, she for God in him— 
His fair | front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule; and hyacintbine locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hu 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad ; 
She as a veil down to the slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore, 
Dishevelled, but in wanton ringlets waved, 
As the vine curls her tendrils which implied 
Subjection, but required with gentle sway, 
And by her yiel by him best received: 
Yielded with coy submission modest pride 
And sweet reluctant amorous delay.“ 


With a few general remarks I shall conclude. 

The antithesis of the lymphatic temperament is the nervous ; 
that of the sanguine, the bilious. Their tendencies will be seen, 
1 think, in all the organs affected by each to be thus diametri- 
cally opposed to the other. The lymphatic and the nervous 
hold the simple and intelligible extremes of the laziest and the 
most active; the one will be only happy when he is doing 
something; the other will dispose of the question de finibus by 
considering, that exertion is the summum malum, and inaction 
the summum bonum. Equally well marked, though not quite 
so simple, is the distinction between the sanguine and the 
bilious. The sanguine man will have his pursuits and eharac- 
ter formed by the circumstances which surround him; from 
them he will derive his pleasures, which will seldom have much 
relation to futurity. The bilious man, on the contrary, may 
perform the duties wh'ch may be placed before him by external 
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circumstances, but he will perform them in his own way ; mere 
often will he choose his own pursuits, and he will always have 
a character of his own, his pleasure will be little dependent on 
those about him; they will originate in himself, and he will be 
generally prepared to say— 


t No matter where, if / be still the same.” 


The sanguine man will ask and follow the advice of friends ; 
the bilious will value advice only as it supplies him with mate- 
rials on which to found his own judgment. ‘The sanguine will 
be free and ready in his first introduction to strangers; the 
bilious will be taciturn and often repulsive. 

It may be objected that these differences of character are too 
marked to depend only on the temperaments, and will not exist 
unless there is a difference of organization co-operating. It 
may be so; but my own experience has led me to conclude, 
that variations of not less importance than those I have men- 

‘tioned, are most frequently marked, if not produced, by a cer- 
tain difference of temperaments. For iMustration, we will 
pursue the comparison between the sanguine and the bilious 
man. Let both, with their general development the same, 
have equally the organs of Imitation, Gaiety, Ideality, Even- 
tuality and Language, Love of Approbation, and not too much 
Caution nor Secretiveness ; both will therefore have the orga- 
nization fitted to make them shine in conversation, but there 
may be as great a difference between them as would exist in the 
conversation of Lord Chesterfield and of Samuel Coleridge. 
The polished gentleman, the man who knows exactly the 
“ when and how” to commence a conversation, and to keep it 
going with little chit-chat when substance is wanting; who 

leases every one, and pleases directly he is introduced, would 
have a predominance in the sanguine ; with the same cerebral 
development, the bilious man would never be talkative, unless 
he had something worth saying; he may assume a respectful, 
but he would always retain a dignified air. He would have 
some reason for commencing a conversation, and would then 
charm by his intelligent eloquence. 

The sanguine man, powerfully operated on by Secretiveness, 
would be ready to extort from every one a promise not to tell, 
and would then tell them everything. The bilious man so 
constituted, would realise the description of Tiberius given by 
Tacitus, “ when he had no secret, he would always seem as if 
he wished to conceal something from you.” 

The bilious and the sanguine man would both be susceptible 
of strong feelings of love and friendship. With the very 
same organs, the sanguine man would be a lover or a friend at 
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first sight, and would change the object without much com- 
punction when absence or danger rendered it more conducive 
to his present gratification to do so. The bilious man would 
be somewhat less disposed to form a friendship, or to fall in 
love, but he would afterwards feel permanently and unceasingly, 
and neither absence nor danger would lessen his attachment. 
While the sanguine man would weep and express the sincerest 
sympathy with his friend in distress, the bilious man would die 
for him. 

Both organized as 1 have described above, might enjoy 
themselves in the same external circumstances, but they would 
derive their pleasure from different sources, and hold it in dif- 
ferent manners. Miltor’s L’Allegro, may have the same orga- 
nization as 1] Penseroso; but L’Allegro must have a prepon- 
derance of the sanguine, and I Penseroso of the bilious. 

But I fear, gentlemen, that I have already detained you too 
long with a paper, on the preparation of which I have been 
able to bestow a very insufficient degree of attention, consider- 
ing that the subject is comparatively new. In regard to the 
views which 1 feel most anxious should be understood, that is, 
that each temperament has a more definite influence than is 
ascribed to it by phrenologists in general, I am aware that I 
must rest almost entirely on the appeal to your own individual 
experience. The few facts which I have adduced serve only as 
illustrations, as examples, indeed, of the proofs on which I 
have founded my own conclusions, but not as evidence for your 
judgment. One great difficulty in this respect, is the almost 
impossibility of ee slight shades of difference in 
temperament except from the living subject, and hence I can- 
not make an appeal to skulls and casts. The importance of 
the investigation is not, however, lessened by its difficulty, and 
if, in this essay, I. may have succeeded in shewing that the sub- 
ject is important, and have added one single remark which may 
ight the path to them, or made an arrangement which may 
assist the memory, I shall be fully satisfied. 

To conclude, I will abate something of my pretensions in 
regard to the value of observing the temperaments when a san- 
guine man can be found who is a profound investigator of 
abstract truth, let his Causality and Comparison be what they 
may: when a lymphatic man ìs found who is prompt and per- 
severing, though he have Destructiveness and Firmness jn their 
fullest development; when a nervous man can pursue a 
question in metaphysics with dogged inductive perseverance ; 
or when an example is adduced of a bilious man who is always 
eal to concede everything, and to converse with every one, 
let him possess any development that a phrenologist may 
prescribe. 
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Temperaments. Corresponding Organs. q ered e 
Lymphatic. Secretiveness. ear! e other — 
Cautiousness. ste 5 the intellectual 


Sanguine. Amativeness. The contemplative faculties. 
Combativeness. Firmness. 
Self-Esteem. Destructiveness. 
Hope. : 
Marvellousness. 


Gaiety. 

Love of Approbation. 
Imitation. 
Eventuality. 


Language 


Bilious. Amativeness. Gaiety. 
Attachment. Marvellousness. 


Destructivenees. 
Esteem. 


Nervous. Destructivenees. Sensual Tendencies. 
Tore or probati 
veo on. 
Intellectual faculties in ge- 


neral. 


Note by the Editor...We have made room for the p: communication, 
because it is ingeniously and ably written, and heni subject is of so 
much importance, tbat no opportunity should be lost of extending our know- 
ledge of it. There are many of the author's remarks with which we do not 


agree, but as every one ought to be fairly heard, we have left them unaltered, 
in the of leading our rendera to make fresh observations. In the funda- 
mental that one kind of temperament is more favourable to the exercise 


of certain faculties than another, we entirely concur; but that it necessaril: 
implies their uniform predominance as features of character, is, we think, 
by daily experience. In his descriptions, the author seems to us to 
mental peculiarities too much to tem ent, and too little to de- 
velopment of brain, and if his views were sound to the extent which he believes 
them, the result would be, that the old physiognomical doctrine of the tem- 
peraments (perhaps in a somewhat improved shape) would almost su 
the phren philosophy. We trust, that the author will receive these 
remarks dere eam, and accept 7 best dere 3 The 
ena so much acutences 1 ent, we are to hail 
him as a fellow dabourer in the cause truth. - - giad 
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ARTICLE XIII. 
THE POPE VERSUS PHRENOLOGY. 


Mu Gronck Compe lately received the following letter from 
a friend in Rome: 

„ My DEAR Sin, Rome, 20th March 1837. 

Thinking it might interest you to see a Papal advertisement 
of one of your works, I send you one, which has also been 
posted in large placards on the walls. The edict is, I should 
think, rather directed against Fossati than you: he, I think, 
was banished from Milan some years ago, for lecturing on 
Phrenology. Broussais’ lectures are exposed for sale in some 
of the windows here. 

The publishers of the proscribed books are, I believe, ge- 
nerally gainers by these edicets. 

„ I have shewn your article on cholera (in the Journal) to 
several persons, who highly gpproved.of it; and I was at one 
time in hopes of being able to get it translated and printed for 
circulation: but one who was very earnest at first, and even 
commenced the translation—took fright—and so at present 
the matter is at a stand; but I shali hope to succeed better 
another opportunity.” 

As our readers may feel some curiosity to see a Pope’s Bull, 
we subjoin the document entire. 


DECRETUM 
Feria III die 14 Februarii 1837. 


. Sacra Congregatio Eminentissimorum 
ac Reverendissimorum S. Romanae Eccle- 
siæ Cardinalium a SANCTISSIMO DOMI- 
NO NOSTRO GREGORIO PAPA XVI. 
Sanctaque Sede Apostolica Indici Librorum 
pravae Doctrinae , eorumdemque proscri- 

tioni, expurgationi, ac permissioni in 
. Christiana Republica pr. ito- 
rum, et Delegatorum , habita in Palatio 
Apostolico Vaticano, damnavit , et damnat, 
proscripsit , proscribitque , vel alias damna- 
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ta, atque proscripta in Indicem Librorum 
prohibitorum referri mandavit , et mandat 
Opera, que sequuntur : 


Affaires de Rome , par M. F. de la Mennais. Decret. 
14 Februarii 1837. 

L’assedio di Firenze. Capitoli XXX. Decr. eod. 

Religion Saint-Simonienne, Leçons sur l'indústrie et 
les Finances, prononcées à la Salle de l'Athénée par 
J. Peréire, suivies d'un Projet de Banque. Deer. 
eod. 

Lettro du Péro à Charles Duveyrier , sur la vie éter- 
nelle. Decr. eod. ' 

Parole du Pre, à la Cour d'Assises. Decr. eod. 

Considérations Sociales aur PArchiteetonieque, par Victor 
‘Considerant. Decr. eod. 

Iddio e Uomo. Salterio di Gabriele Rossetti. Decr. 
zòd 4 f 


Nouveau Manuel de Phrénologie par George Combe, 
ouvrage traduit de l'Anglais et augmenté d'additions 
nombreuses et des notes , par le Docteur J. Fossati. 

Occident et Orient. Etudes politiques , morales , Reli- 
gieuses pendant 1833—1834. de l'Ere Chretienne 
3 de P Hegyre par E. Barrault. Deer. 


- Opere inedite di Fra Girolamo Savonarola , vel alio 
titulo „ Libri cinque dell’ Italia cujus initium ,, Dell’ 
Italia „ Libro primo. I. Principi. Deer. eod. 

Le Tombeau de toutes les Philosophies tant anciennes , 
que modernes, ou exposition raisonée d’un nouveau 
système de l'Univers etc. Par R. B. Decr. eod. 

Corso Completo di Lesioni di Teologia Dogmatica per 
uso delle Scuole Teologiche di Sicilia del Rev. Can. 
Michele Stella. Auctor laudabiliter se subjecit et re- 
provabit. Decr. 22 Septembris 1836. 


Ilaque nemo cujuscumque gradus, et 
conditionis praedicta Opera damnata , atque 
proscripta , quocumque loco, et quocu 
* idiomate , aut in posterum edere , aut edita 
legere, vel retinere audeat , sed Locorum 
Ordinariis , aut haereticae pravitatis Inqui- 
siloribus ea tradere teneatur , sub pœnis in 
Indice Librorum vetitorum indictis. 

Quibus SANCTISSIMO DOMINO 
NOSTRO GREGORIO PAPÆ XVI, per 
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me infrascriptum Secretarium relatis , SAN- 

CTITAS SUA Decretum probavit , et pro- 

mulgari precepit. In quorum fidem etc. 
Datum Rome die 20 Februarii 1837. 


J. Card. Justinianus Preefectus. 
Loco ＋. Sigilli 
Fr. Thomas Antoninus Degola Ord. Præd., 
Sac. Congr. Indicis Secretarius. 


Die 25. Februarii 1837 supradictum Decretum affixum 
et publicatum fuit ad S. Mariæ super Minervam, 
Basilicæ Principis Apostolorum , Palatii S. Officii, 
Curia Innocentiane valvas, et in alis locis solitis 
Urbis per me Aloysium Pitorri Apost. Curs. 


Joseph Cherubini Mag. Curs. 


ROM 1837 Ex Typographia Rev. Cam. Apest. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF PATRIOTISM. By Mr W. B. 
Hopeson. (Continued from vol. X. p. 901.) 


“Non abs re fuerit tria hominum ambitionis genera et quasi gradus dis- 
tinguere; primum, eorum, qui propriam potentiam in patria sua amplificare 
cupiunt, quod genus vulgare est et degener. Secundum, eorum, qui patriae 
potentiam et La paren inter humanum genus amplificare nituntur; illud 
plus certe habet dignitatis, cupiditatis haud minus. Quod si quis humanis ge- 
neris ipsius potentiam et imperlum in rerum universitatem instaurare et am- 

lificare conetur ; ea procul dubio ambitio (si modo ita vocanda sit) reliquis 
et sanior est et augustlor. Bacon, Nov. Org. li. 129. 


“ Christian charity is friendship to all the world; and when frien 
were the noblest things in the world, charity was little, like the sun drawn 
at a chink, or his beams drawn into the centre of a burning glass; but Chris- 
tian charity is friendship expanded like the face of the sun when he mounts 
above the eastern hills.”.—Bisuop Tarton.—Treatin of Friendship. . 


I. The first evil consequence which I have stated to arise 
from the undue predominance of Patriotism as a rule of conduct 
is, that the glory or greatness of a country having been con- 
sidered something different from the good of the individuals 
who inhabit it, the interests of the individual have been unjust- 
ly sacrificed to the collective body. 
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The great end of man’s being is the perfection of his own 
nature. He is destined to progress for ever as an individual, 
not a form, a mere limb of a society, useless and unconscious 
except when joined to the great mass. I may be told that man 
was made for society. I grant it, but it was not that his own 

eat interests should be sacrificed for its advancement, not that 
the unit of his existence should be moged in the whole sum, 
but because society affords the best field for the unfolding of 
his individual powers, It is there only that his faculties find 
their appropriate exercise. It is there that his intellect finds its 
materials and a stimulus to exertion; it is there his benevolence 
and his integrity find their objects; in short, it is there that his 
whole nature, moral and intellectual, is fitted for still greater 
and more rapid improvement in another state. The very name 
individual implies that he bas an undivided and essential unit 
of nature; something which belongs entirely to himself, and is 
quite distinct from others; he has feelings, ideas, and character 
of his own; he is to become great in himself not in the aggre- 
gate; it is as a separate existence, not as a member of a body, 
that his nature is to be purified and exalted. The very vices of 
society may be subservient to the improvement of an individual 
mind ; the injustice, the deceptions of others furnish us with the 
trials of our fortitude and moral resolution ; without such temp- 
tations, in man’s present condition, no virtue can be perfected, 
and such can be found only in society. I may be asked, Shall 
aman then not sacrifice his own interests to those of the greater 
number? I answer, he ought not to sacrifice his real interests ; I 
admit that he ought, if called on by necessity, to risk his world- 
ly prosperity, to expose even his life for the good of his coun- 
trymen, for the advancement of the happiness of the majority ; 
but I contend that these are not his real interests. That all 
these are great blessings it would be absurd to deny ; no one 
can do sa without gross hypocrisy, or equally gross insensibility ; 
but they are valuable only in so far as they assist the promotion 
of the great end of our being: the perfecting of our moral and 
intellectual nature. When a man impoverishes himeelf, or 
loses his life, in his labours for the happiness of his fellow-men, 
this is not the loss, it is the attainment of our highest, our onl 
real and permanent interests, euch conduct is indeed styled self- 
denial, self-sacrifice; but by self is here meant only the inferior 
part of self; it is the subjugation of the lower principles of our 
nature to the more noble and exalted. And what but this is 
the great object of our existence? When, then, we toil, or suf- 
fer, or die, for the good of our fellow-men, we do not destroy 
our own happiness, we insure it; we do not sacrifice our real 
interests, we attain them; we do not injure our own nature, 
we ennoble and perfect it. So far as a man's worldly advan- 
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tages are concerned; all should be held as little worth when 
compared with the good of others; but our own integrity, our 
peace of conscience, our only real wealth, our only real happi- 
ness, we ought to hold fast; we ought to despise wealth, and 
ease, and honours, and life itself, when put in competition with 
the good of others; but our own virtue, our own sense of jus- 
tioe our own benevolence, whatever good to others we may 
fancy will be the result of their violation, we ought most un- 
hesitatingly to preserve. 

But, further, the permanent interests of society can never be 
inconsistent with our own. We are all human beings, partakers 
of the same nature, objects of the same Providence, subjects of 
‘the same lawe, heirs of the same destiny. The ultimate happi- 
‘ness of all mankind, therefore, must be attained by the same 
‘means; and thus it is obvious that the real interests of all man- 
kind are perfectly compatible. It is by the application of this 
principle that we may distinguish real, enduring, blessings from 
‘temporary and ‘unsatisfactory enjoyment: Those are the only 
real blessings of which we do not deprive others by our own at- 
tainment of them. Others may become poor because we become 
rich; others may be humble because we are exalted; others 
‘may pine in wretchedness, because we roll in luxury ; but it is 
impossible that any can be wicked because we are good, that any 
can be cruel because we are benevolent, that any can be profane 
because we are pious, that any can be unjust because we are 
upright, Thus are all men's real interests identical; and thus 
when we prefer our own virtue, our own moral principle, to the 
aggrandizement of our country, we do not injure our country; 
its territory may be less extended, its wealth less abundant, its 
wealth among nations less conspicuous; but neither territory, 
nor wealth, nor rank, when obtained by the sacrifice of justice, 
is a permanent blessing; and our country is not less just, not 
less virtuous, because we refused our sanction to the commission 
of injustice. Nay, further, when we maintain our own integrity, 
we advance the real interests of the society or country to which 
we belong. The real interests of a country can be insured only 
by the attainment of those of its individual inhabitants. And 
here again, we have a test by which we can discover the real in- 
terests of a nation. A country, as a country, may be powerful, 
as a country, it may be rich; but the power and riches may be 
confined in the hands of a few, and the great majority may be 
sunk in poverty and degradation ; it may possess great renown 
in other regions, it may conquer other nations, and extend its 
confines on every side; and yet at home all may be anarchy and 
wretchedness ; as, for example, at Rome, where, during the civil 
wars, both its foreign greatness and domestic misery, the power 
of the state, and the dehasement of the individual, reached at 
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once their greatest height. But, a country cannot be good while 
the majority of its inhabitants are depraved; or happy while 
the majority of its inhabitants are wretched. By increasing, 
then, the amount of virtue in a state, you effectually consult its 
real interests. Every victory over selfishness and propensity in 
the individual adds to its true greatness; no effort for the at- 
tainment of virtue is lost; every step which an individual takes 
in the path of moral improvement, not only elevates himself, but 
augments his influence over others; his instructions and exam- 
ple operate on the minds of all around him, these again act on 
those with whom they are connected, the impulse once given 
extends in an ever-widening circle, and it is thus good is multi- 
lied, and it is thus good will ultimately prevail. I will not 
here eolarge on the natural and invariable tendency of obedience 
to the moral laws, to increase even the temporal prosperity and 
happiness both of individuals and nations. That such is the 
fact it would be more easy than necessary to establish. 
Men, believing it their highest duty to advance the interest 
of their country, and being in a great measure ignorant of what 
constituted this, have indeed sacrificed themselves for the attain- 
ment of this end; but there is great reason to fear that it is the 
noblest principles of their nature, rather than the lowest, which 
have in most cases been sacrificed. Self is usually understood 
to mean the lower parts of self, but it might with much more 
reason be contended, that it is the higher powers, man’s peculiar 
endowments, which constitute his real, immortal self. And in 
this sense has self-sacrifice been too prevalent in the world ; it is 
its prevalence in this sense of which I have to complain. Not 
the least of the evils resulting from this fundamental error is the 
distinction between individual and political morality, the esta- 
blishment of one moral code for the individual and another for 
the state.* The most obvious laws of justice have been violated, 
and.the simplest principles of right have been contravened, but 
no crime has been committed if these violations had for their 
object the aggrandizement of a state. A king, as representative 


Sir Henry Wotton was employed by James VI. as Ambassador to the 
republic of Venice. As he passed thro Augsburg he was desired by a 
literary character to write something in his album; he wrote in Latin, “ an 
Ambassador is a good man, sent abroad to lie, for the of his country.” 

“Toutes les absyrdités, qui ont été déluteés sur le droit politique viennent 
de ce qu'on a cru que les princes, et les peuples, n’etaient pas soumis aux 
mémes devoirs que les particuliers.”— sur les Prejuges.—Lond. 1770.— 
We find this doctrine even in Plato, “sas kegyes dn ous v, Uu wie cen AA 
Aes, wensu Vibe, Ñ wodtnier À wouran insa iw Ad ene wewe” De 
Repub. ill. In his Dialogue on Justice, he illustrates the of the 
moral character of actions according as they are performed toa friend or to an 
enemy, by the hands or eyes, which are called t or left, according as we 

k of them as appear to ourselves, or to the person opposite to us. 
oth these passages he puts into the mouth of Socrates. 
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of the state, has been gifted with the power of dispensing with 
divine no less than human laws. We now happily seldom hear 
of this distinction, but, at no very distant period it was almost 
universal. When the unhappy Charles First pleaded, that to 
pass the bill of attainder against the Earl of Strafford was con- 
trary to his conscience, Williams, Archbishop of York, demon- 
strated that there were two sorts of conscience, public and pri- 
vate, and that his public conscience as a king might dispense 
with his private conscience as a man.“ Another fatal and me- 
lancholy result may be traced in the systematic and entire sub- 
jection of all moral prineiple in thousands of men to the fancied 
interests of their country, universally prevalent in the military 
establishments of our own and other nations, This is one of 
those institutions to whose presence we are reconciled, and to 
whose real nature we are blinded, by the deadening influence of 
habit. What we see before us every day does not excite our 
attention, and its absurdity, however great, never engages a 
single thought. But can any thing be more monstrous than 
that thousands of free agents, of moral and responsible beings 
should, on any account whatever, divest themselves of the right 
of acting as their own conscience directs them, and should com- 
mit their whole moral nature to the keeping of others; should 
swear never to question the commands of a superior, but to obey 
them, however repugnant to their own ideas of justice and bene- 
volence? Surely nothing can be more monstrous than this vo- 
luntary desecration, this voluntary trampling, on the highest 
privilege and glory of human nature. The whole tendency of 
this system is not merely to weaken, but utterly to prevent in 
its victims, all perceptions of right and wrong. It substitutes a 
false standard of moral obligation ; it tests the merit of actions 
not by their accordance with God's will, or his voice 3 
in man's own heart, but by their consistence with an unnatu 

discipline, and the command of a temporary superior.f And 

* D'Teraeli’s Curios. of Liter. 2d series, vol. ii. p. 15. 

+ Capt. Basil Hall, in an article on the Austrian army (United Ser. 
Jour., Oct. 1835), censures the custom of allowing soldiers of interior rank to 
be members of a court-martial. The reason he assigns is in his own words as 
follows—“ The duty of an inferior is to obey implicitly and without reflec- 
tion. The practice of command begets habits of judging of the character, 
conduct, and motives of others, and enables an officer to make a just esti- 
mate of offences. . . but the whole course of thought and action of 
the inferior has a tendency to destroy that independence of judgment, and 
the habit of considering the merits of other men’s conduct, which | hepa med 
sable in persons who are to sit on the trial of others.” The principle hare 
1 ised seems to me to warrant a much more important and extended con- 
clusion than that which Capt. Hall contents himself with drawing. To my 
mind it furnishes a powerful argument against the whole present system of 
military establishments. I may be told that without such a system war can- 
not be couducted. But the true inference: from this statement, even t- 


ing it to be correct, is, not that the system is proper, but that war is im- 
proper. An institution, which on broad principles is proved to be an abuse, 
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yet all this is consecrated under the specious names of patriotism 
and solemn duty; and creatures, who have, of their own accord, 
ceased to be men, and become machines, are honoured as patriots 
and heroes! ‘The same original fallacy we see operating in the 
practice of encouraging trade in articles injurious to the inhabi- 
tants of a country, because they yield a large revenue to the 
state. 
“ The excise is fattened with the rich result 
Of all this riot; and ten thousand caske, 
For ever dribbling out their base contents, 
Touched by the Midas finger of the state, 
Bleed gold for ministers to sport away. 
Drink, and be mad, then, tis your country bids! 
- Gloriously drunk, obey the important call ! 
Her cause demands the assistance of your throats ; 
Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more.” 
Cowper, Task, b. iv. 
And in the right, or rather power, which society has assumed of 
disposing of the lives, and we know not how far the immortal 
destiny, of individuals, under pretence of defending its own 
safety; I mean the legalized murder, known by the name, ca- 
pital punishment. My limits forbid me to enlarge on these and 
other ramifications of the grand error too long committed in 
drawing a distinction between the interests of an individual and 
a state, or collection of individuals, and in erecting the latter 
into an unreal supremacy over the former. I must hasten to 
the second branch of the subject which I propose to illustrate. 
II. The interests of mankind at large have been too much 
neglected for those of a single nation. This résult may appear 
opposed to the former, that consisted in the elevation of a whole 
to the injury of its parts; this in the elevation of a part to the 
injury of the whole. But they are really consistent; both have 
the same origin,—ignorance of the universal rights and interests 
of man as man. These are still but imperfectly understood : 
society has indeed advanced; men have ceased to bound their 
wishes by their own individual prientin, they have. i 
ed in some degree the claim of others on their sympathy and 
assistance ; but their views have been confined within too narrow 
limits ; it is to those almost entirely wham nature has placed in 
the same society or country to whom this benevolence has been 
hitherto extended. Hence the neglect of the good of mankind, 
when it seemed to clash with that ofa particular nation. I trust 


ia not the less an abuse, because it is necessary to the support of another 
Shuas att greater, Military g is generally and justly considered de- 

inhuman; but the best judges on the subject inform us, that 
without it, military establishments, asat nt constituted, cannot be main- 
tained. their nature, it is by no means surprising that such 
should be the fact ; but from thisit does not follow that flogging is justifiable, 
but that military establishments are improperly constitu Rod 20 it is in 
the present case. But the subject merits and requires separate consideration. 
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that I have already shewn that the real interests of nations, like 
those of individuals, can never be opposed ; but their imagined 
interests can be opposed. And it is these which men have most 


eagerly pursued, and their attainment has been sought by any. 


means, however inconsistent with the good of the whole human 
race, whose rights were so little understood. When, to this ig- 
norance of the rights of mankind, and of a nation’s true interest, 
we add the consideration that, under the name of patriotism, the 
advancement of one’s country’s supposed good has bcen conse- 
crated as the highest virtue, we have at once an explanation of 
the extent to which the rights of man have been violated for the 
aggrandizement of a few. For examples we do not require to 
seek ; they offer themselves in lamentable abundance. 

To the patriotism of the ancient Romans, I have already al- 
luded. Their country mingled with their every thought; every 
place they visited, however slight the resemblance, suggested 
the recollection of their native land; when they saw the Tay 
rolling beneath them, they cxclaimed, ‘ Behold the Tyber ;” 
all other nations they considered as barbarians; in their lan- 
guage, the same words denoted a stranger and an enemy ; abroad 
and warfare were synonymous.* The very tyranny which they 
practised at home, strengthened their love of independence, and 
their impatience of all subjection to · a foreign power.t The 
advancement of Rome’s greatness, accordingly, was regarded as 
a sufficient justification of the misery which everywhere marked 
their desolating career. Thousands of fellow-beings were slain 
in their patriotio wars, but the number of Rome's enemies was 
diminished ; and what were the lives of barbarians when weighed 


® Hostis. Domi militiaeque, or the equivalent phrase, Belli domique. It 
is a strange fact, that the Romans had no single word to express either patriot 
or patriotism. The Roman character is admirably summed up in the follow- 
ing passage :—“Conchirede la mente mia ch’eglino furonos grandi più che 
buoni, illustri più che felici, per instituto oppressori, per fortuna mirabili, per 
indole distructori, generosi, nelle malvagità, eroi nelle ingiustezie, magnanimt 
nelle atrocità. Per le quali funeste illusioni tanto ancom ne simbomba la 
fama, che la strepito suo fa timido il giudizio di molti, e sommerga la voce 
de’ Perri. Notti Rome. N. 3, Coll. vi. ; ? 

+ It has been often remarked with astonishment, that the greatest lovers 
of personal freedom have often been the test tyrants. Phrenology 
furnishes a simple, because philosophical, solution of this seeming inconsistency. 
It teaches that one feeling, Self-esteem, produces both impatience of control 
and love of power; reluctance to obey, and wish to command. Men, accord- 
ingly, must receive considerable moral and intellectual enlightenment before 
they will vindicate their own rights without infringing those of others. The 
carly reformers had not long shaken the yoke of spiritual domination from 
their own necks, before they sought to impose it upon that of their fellow- 
converts. Washington, the liberator of America, was a slaveholder, and, 
with the true spirit of ill-regulated Self-Esteem, returned under cover, an 
indignant remonstrance addressed to him on the subject, by Bushton, the 
sightless philanthropist of Liverpool. In the same way slaves were emanci- 
pated as soon as they reached the soil of Britain. long before slavery ceased 
in our colonies. s 
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against the security of Rome; millions were thrown into chains 
and reduced to servitude, but Rome was freed from the dread 
of slavery ; nations were impoverished, but Rome was enriched ; 
cities were destroyed, and rifled of the most splendid monuments 
of art, but they decked the palaces of Rome; countries were 
depopulated, but the crowds of ‘Rome were swelted by their in- 
habitants: poverty and wretchedness in all their varied forms 
surrounded them when abroad, but they thought of the magni- 
ficence of Rome, and hardened their hearts against compassion. 
No cruelty was too inhuman, no perfidy too detestable, no fraud 
too mean, no injustice too gross, to be considered innocent and 
praiseworthy, if its object was the . of their 
country. rom this miserable delusion their very greatest 
minds were not exempt; Carthage must perish,” was the 
theme of Cato’s every speech; and their historians, when the 
were constrained to acknowledge the injustice of many of their 
wars, extolled as heroes the men who had conducted those very 
wars, and brought them to what they called a happy termina- 
tion. ‘Thus one writer confesses that war was declared against 
the Carthaginians, not beeause they had given any just cause 
for hostilities, but solely from jealousy of a rival state. And yet 
this very writer represents the life of Scipio, who carried on that 
‘war, as one uninterrupted series of virtuous and praiseworthy 
actions. What is still more extraordinary, another author 
does not hesitate to admit that there was not even a colourable 
‘pretext to justify the war against the Numantines,-and yet, in 
closing his account of this very war, he says, Up to this period 
the Romans were virtuous, excellent, pious, upright, and glo- 
rious.”+ It would appear, therefore, that, in the judgment of 
these writers, neither the state which commences an unjust war, 
nor the general who conducts it, derogate from the uprightness 
of their respective characters. : 

The same spirit-reigned among all the nations of antiquity, 
and nowhere more than in the rival states of Greece, before 
they were swallowed up by the Roman power. The very limited 
extent of their several territories increased their mutual 97007 
in verification of the remark, that ; the narrower the circle, the 
more ardent the patriotism.”"§ The Athenians, in return for 
the important services rendered them by the Plateans in the 


% Eamque urbem, magis invidia imperii, quam alius ejus temporis noxie 
invisam Romano nomini, funditus sustulit, fecitque sue virtutis moni. 
mentum.”—Vell. Paterc. I. 12. 

+ “ Hactenus Populus Romanus pulcher, egregius, pius, sanctus, atque 

cus.” — Florus. II. 19. 

See Verri's Notti Romane, N. II. Coll. 3, 4, and 5. Jephson’s Roman 
Portraits, p. & Schlegel's Philos. of Hist., Vol. I. 329, 381, 332, 347. 
Lucan. Phars. I. 199. And Note p. 184, Melmoth’s Transla. Cic. de Amicit. 

§ Bulwer, Last Days of Pompeii, Vol. I. 220. 

vol.. X.—-NO, LII. Rr 
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Fersian War, enacted, as a special favour, that that people 
should be included in the public prayers offered up at Athens. 
Even Aristotle, perhaps the profoundest thinker of ancient 
times, advises Alexander to govern the Greeks like subjects, 
and the barbarians like slaves, for that the one he was to con- 
sider as companions, and the others as creatures of an inferior 
race.“ It is the wide prevalence of this feeling, that renders so 
splendid the panegyric which a modern historian pronounces 
upon Aristides, that noble exception: ‘* Aristides had learned 
to prefer glory to pleasure; the interest of his country to his 
own personal glory; and the dictates of justice and humanity 
even to the interests of his country. 

Among the Jews, the exclusive spirit was the very essence of 
their national existence. The Father of mankind was in their 

es only the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; Jerusalem, 
the Holy City, was his peculiar dwelling-place, and the doctrine 
of the salvation of the Gentile outcasts was to them an insur- 
mountable objection to the Christian religion. 

Such was the condition of the world in ancient times; and 
even since the dawn of Christianity, by which the equality of 
all mankind has been disclosed, the same appearances present 
themselves. The horrors of war have indeed been mitigated, 
and the ferocious passions of man have been greatly tamed. 
` -But still the aggrandizement of one’s country has been regarded 
as an unanswerable pretext for warfare. If patriotic wars have 
been less cruelly conducted, they certainly have not been less 
frequent; and in some respects they have even been more 
dreadful ; for the purest and most peaceful religion ever promul- 
gated among men, has been perverted to their consecration ; 
men’s zeal for country has been increased and hallowed by their 
country's religion; the banner of the Cross has been unfolded, 
and “ under this sign conquer,” or, “ "tis the will of God,” has 
been the cry. While Christianity hae been perverted and de- 
graded to the support of national antipathies, to which its whole 
spirit is opposed, other religions, and especially that of Mahomet, 
have received from them their form and vitality. An intelligent 
writer observes :—* Among the Arabs, those free and warlike 
pastoral nations, the feelings of clanship, the pride of noble 
descent, and the glory of an ancient and renowned race, and, 
again, the mutual hostility of tribes transmitted from one gene- 
ration to another, the never-to-be-cancelled debt of blood, form 


* Aristot., vol. i. c. 3. 7. : ; 

$ Gillies Hist. of Greece, c. 9, Jones’ Edition, p. 97. “It was a noble 
sentiment of Fenelon, “I love my friend as much as myself: my country 
far better than my friend and myself; mankind in general beyond all put 
together.’ Hon. Temple Luttrell; Hazlitt’s Brit. Sen. Vol II. 118 “ He 
would lose his life to serve his country, but would not do a base thing to save 
it.” Character of Andrew Fletcher. 
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the ruling and animating principle, nay, the almost exclusive 
purpose of existence. This éribe-spirit of the Arabians has had 
a mighty influence on the origin and first development of the 
Mahometan religion, and has stamped on it a peculiar cha- 
racter.*” All modern history, as well as ancient, is but one 
dreary record of wars and bloodshed, wars, holy and patriotic, 
and “ glorious victories,” redeemed only by occasional glimpses 
of justice and benevolence. 

It is on this feeling also that your conquerors bave wrought ; 
the men who have appeared at intervals, like comets, in the po- 
litical horizon, but who “ perplexed the nations” with better 
founded fears ; the men who seek their own glory, their own 
advancement, but whose pretext is their country’s greatness and 
emolument. Had the patriotic spirit in the general mind been 
duly regulated, the power of such men for evil would have been 
but slight. Nations would have considered their own elevation 
dearly purchased at the expense of justice and of mercy; and a 
small return for so much misery and bloodshed to themselves 
and others. ~ 

Even where this national spirit, this amen of mankind, 
has not burst forth in war, it has still exercised a most pernicious 
influence in retarding the advancement of the world. It has 
prevented the diffusion of kindly feeling, and useful knowledge 
over the earth. Thus, if a Japanese become the friend of a 
foreigner, he is considered guilty of treason against his emperor. 
No nation has been more renowned for this exclusive spirit than 
the Chinese; foreigners are held in utter detestation and con- 
tempt; their sympathies never travel beyond the limits of their 
own t wall. They do not indeed make frequent incursions 
on other states, but they seek not their god they have no de- 
sire to increase their happiness and comfort. Now, many of the 
most useful discoveries of European science are supposed on 
good grounds to have been known centuries before in China. 
The mariner’s compass is generally believed to have been in- 
vented about the beginning of the fourteenth century. The 
Chinese, however, are understood to have been much earlier ac- 
quainted with this instrument; and, as it is to it we are wholly 
indebted for our knowledge of navigation, and of the earth, had 
it been introduced into Europe immediately after its original in- 
vention, how much more rapidly must both science and commerce 
have progressed? I here is some probability that printing also 
originated in China, where it was practised long before it was 
known in Europe.? Another remarkable instance of the ten- 

Schlegel, Philos. of Hist., vol. ii. 79. 


t Its invention is generally attributed to Flavio Gioia, a native of Amalfi. 
„ Hist. of America, B. I. It is alluded to by Dante, who died in 


1331. 
$ D'Iisraeli's Cur. of Lit., let Ser. vol. L p. 137. 
gr@ 
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dency of this exclusive spirit to retard the advaticement of hu- 
manity may be mentioned. Before the invention of paper, 
Europe was supplied with papyrus from the Nile. But, when 
Egypt was invaded by the Saracens, this trade was at once in- 
terrupted. Peaceful intercourse with foreigners was a thing 
unknown. The monks in Italy and other parts of Europe 
having no materials on which to write, erased the manuscripts of 
the ancient classics, and inserted their own homilies in their 
stead. Such erased manuscripts are termed Psalimpsesta, and 
some of them are still preserved.* We have no means of ascer- 
taining how many works have perished in this way; but it is 
obvious that, had the trade been much longer interrupted, all 
or nearly all, those valuable productions would have been de- 
stroyed. No one will deny that such a consummation would 
have been attended with most disastrous consequences to Europe, 
and, indeed, the world at large; for, however the utility of the 
Greek and Roman authors at the present day may be questioned, 
it is universally admitted that they gave a new impulse to the 
human mind, and assisted greatly to remove the ignorance and 
intellectual torpor of the dark ages. 

Still more, the world is constituted on the principle of retri- 
bution, and the evil results of national antipathy are not confined 
to the oppressed; they are still more fatal to the opp ann 
A nation which would elevate itself by the degradation of others, 

isons the sources of its own prosperity and enjoyment, impairs 
Its real aahi 70 and precipitates its fall. How consistent on 
this point is the history of every mighty dynasty ? Their down- 
fall has not been less rapid than their domination has been 
extensive. The records of the Roman empire, of the empires 
established by Alexander, and Zengis Khan, teach with equal 
eloquence the folly of all designs to aggrandize exclusively a 
single nation. We see the Romans warring with every people, 
and conquering all with whom they w: „ and triumphing in 
their supremacy over the whole known world ; but their empire 
was not founded on enduring principles, on mutual acknow- 
ledgment of rights and community of interests; nations were 
subdued, but they were not amalgamated with their victors ; + 


® L'Esprit des Croisades. D’Israeli's Curios. of Lit., Ist Ser. vol. i. p. 30. 
Ed. 1823. .In some cases the erasure was not complete, and fragments of 
classical writers have been deciphered. Angelo Maio, the librarian of the 
Vatican, about twenty years ago, detected under St Augustine’s commentary 
on the Psalms, the greater part of a much regretted work by Cicero, “ De 
N in which it is very remarkable that he fixes on the theory of the 
British Constitution as the most perfect model of government. 

+ Fox's Speeches, vol. ii. p. 62. Montesquieu expresses this idea with 
his usual conciseness; he says of the world under the dominion of the Ro- 
mans, “ils ne faisaient un corps que par une obeissance commune et sane étre 
compatriotes, ils etaient tous Romains.” Empire Romane, C. 6. “I know not 
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they indeed bore the yoke, but they waited in sullen silence the 
se gabe to throw it off; and when this came, Rome sank 
and perished beneath their force. The recent failure of Napo- 
leon also, in his designs at universal empite, is an additional 
confirmation that, in the nature of things, it is impossible for 
such attempts to be attended with ultimate success. The details 
and facts of political economy amply bear out the conclusions 
on this subject which are founded on the broad and extended 
basis of morality, and prove that efforts to foster the commerce 
of one nation by deceit or injustice to others, draw after them a 
signal punishment. * 
(To be concluded in our next.) 

The author of this article not having had an opportunity of revising the 
revious sheet, several ty phical inaccuracies have escaped notice. The 
following are the errata which chiefly affect the meaning: — Page 603, line 3, 

Jor not a form, read not te form—P. 604, line 18 from the bottom, for wealth 
read rank—P. 606, line 6 from the bottom, for prevent read pervert—P. 608, 
line 4 from bottom, for Bushton read Rushton) f 


(says Dr Johnson) why any but a school-boy in his declamation should whine 
over the commonwealth of Rome, which grew great only by the misery of 
mankind.” Boswell's Life, 

»A remarkable example of this principle occurs in the history of the silk 
manufacture. (Lardner's Cyclop.) In order to lessen the fluctuation of the 
silk trade consequent on the entire dependence of this country on home de- 
mand, the admission of fo manufactured was, in 1824, declared 
legal after the 5th of July 1 under a rate of duty which was then deemed 
sufficient protection to the bome manufacturers. By this a ment a 
period of two years was allowed to them to prepare for the fall of p which 
would of course ensue on the introduction of foreign goods. It was not at 
first perceived that this time would be employed by the French in preparing 
silks to send over to this country, as soon as their admission should be lega 
This, bowever, was the case; and it was thought advisable to render their 
labour useless. Accordingly, an act of Parliament was passed forbidding silks 
of any but certain lengths to be imported: The size appointed was quite 
different from that of the silks usually made in France. The French deter- 
mined not to be undone in this way; they, therefore, worked barder than 
ever to prepare pieces of the required length ; t numbers of these were 
thrown into the English market the moment the law came into operation, 
while the pieces which they had before made, falling in price, passed into the 
hands of the free trader, and were introduced into this country at so low a 
rate as to undersell and almost ruin the home manufacturers who had thus 
two rivals with whom to compete. Exclusiveness in trade is equally per- 
nicious to a nation. H. D. Inglis, in his work on “The Tyrol,” mentions 
some facts which put this in a very clear light. It is a curious circumstance 
that the Chinese have made no real use of any of the discoveries or inventions, 
such as the magnet or gunpowder, which they heve withheld from other 
nations. Schlegel's Philos. of Hist., 1, 95. Political economy, as well as mo- 
rality, enables us to estimate the character of a man, whose fame rests on his 
reiterated declaration, “I hate the French:“ and the pretensions to heavenly 
birth of the minister who could affirm, that every commercial benefit conferred 


on Ireland was an injury to England. — 
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ARTICLE Xv. 
SHORT COMMUNICATIONS. 


Animal Magnetism.—We have received an unreasonable 
note, dated the 18th of March, from A Subscriber ” in Dun- 
dee, addressed to Mr G. Combe, in which the Subscriber” 
says, “ Can you, Sir, with any consistency, blame the oppu- 
gners of Phrenology for declaring that there is nothing in it, 
without giving themselves the trouble to know any thing f the 
subject, when you can profess yourself ignorant of the subject 
of animal magnetism ?” We answer, what indeed the “ Sub- 
scriber” himself acknowledges, that we have never said of ani- 
mal magnetism that there is nothing in it.“ Whenever we 
have mentioned it, we have done so wit respect. Now, if the 
opponents of Phrenology would act in the same manner to- 
wards our science, we would not blame them. Indeed, we have 
not blamed any one for mere ignorance, if he did not, in the 
confidence of that ignorance, denounce Phrenology as objection- 
able. But we may inform “ the Subscriber,” that although Mr 
George Combe considers himself “ wholly unacquainted with 
the merits of animal magnetism,” he has read several French 
works on the subject, which contained an able exposition of its 
facts ; farther, that he was intimately acquainted with the gen- 
tleman referred to in his System (p. 633, 4th edition), who be- 
lieved in, and attempted to practise it; but that neither from 
these works, nor from the instructions of his friend, could he 
comprehend the principles of animal magnetism, or bring its 
facts into harmony with any of the known laws of Nature. He, 
therefore, did not see cause, from that study, to modify any 
of his phrenological opinions. If we do not read “ Isis Reve- 
lata,” even after being assured by the . Subscriber” that we 
shall there find that the mind “ sometimes shifts its quarters 
to the belly,” it must not be supposed that we mean any disre- 
spect to Mr Colquhoun. We offer evidence of our own affir- 
mations; and whenever the author of Isis Revelata shall shew 
us cases of men with small brains, manifesting vigorously the 
mental faculties by means of their intestines, we shall be the 
first to flock to his school, and to surrender all our preconceived 
notions in favour of the new light. 


In the following beautiful passage from the First Book of 
Osorius’ Treatise “ De Gloria” (Florent. 1552), we have a re- 
cognition of the great doctrine of Phrenology, that all the fa- 
culties of the human mind are excellent in themsclves, and that 
evil arises only from their abuse : 

“ Assuredly no principle has been implanted in our minds, 
in which we may not trace the Divine benevolence; but we 
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ourselves, using perversely those natural principles which have 
been given us 2 our good, madly turn them to our own de- 
struction. For anger, desire, hope, fear, pain, pleasure, and 
the other feelings of the same description, by which we per- 
ceive our minds to be inflamed or cooled, excited or depressed, 
expanded or contracted, or influenced in any other way, have 
been bestowed upon us, that, avoiding what is injurious, and 
seeking what is beneficial, we may preserve our natural condi- 
tion; but all these we too often pervert to evil purposes, and 
the subversion of our own felicity. And the higher and no- 
bler are the endowments which we have received, the greater 
are the evils in which their abuse involves us. For God has 
iven us reason, by which we are most distinguished from the 
rutes, and approach most nearly the Divine nature ; but often 
by the l regulated employment of this very reason, we devise 
crimes which sink us in depravity below the brutes. We have 
received also from Nature minds imbued with a religious prin- 
ciple, under the influence of which, (for in God's works we trace 
his agency providing for the good of man,) with pure and pious 
reverence we adore his glorious attributes. But by the folly of 
man, from this natural instinct has been derived superstition, 
stained with every crime, which, spreading through all nations, 
has crushed for many the powers of almost every mind, 
and has involved mankind in boundless misery. No faculty, 
in short, has been granted us by nature, which is not well suit- 
ed either to the protection of the body or the improvement of 
the mind ; but too frequently we abuse these gifts of the Divine 
bounty to our own injury and degradation.”"—W. B. H. 


The Use and Abuse of Secretiveness are thus discriminated 
by Jeremy Taylor, in his Sermon on Christian Simplicity :— 

Neither doth the sincerity of our religion require that we 
should not conceal our sins ; for he that sins, and dares to own 
them publicly, may become impudent ; and so long as, in mo- 
desty, we desire our shame should be hid, and men to think 
better of us than we deserve, I say, for no other reason but 
either because we would not derive the ill examples to others, 
or the shame to ourselves; we are within the protection of one 
of Virtue's sisters, and we are not very far from the kingdom 
of Heaven; easy and apt to be invited in, and not very un- 
worthy to enter. 

“ But if any other principle draws the veil, if we would con- 
ceal our vices use we would be honoured for sanctity, or 
because we would not be hindered in our designs, we serve the 
interest of pride and ambition, covetousness or vanity. If an 
innocent purpose hides the ulcer, it does half heal it; but if it 
retires into the secresy of sin and darkness, it turns into a 
plague, and infects the heart, and it dics infallibly of a double 
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exulceration. ‘Fhe Macedonian boy that kept the coal in his 
flesh, and would not shake his arm, lest he should disturb the 
sacrifice, or discompose the ministry before Alexander the 
Great, concealed his pain to the honour of patience and reli- 
gion: but the Spartan boy, who suffered the little fox to eat 

is bowels, rather than confess his theft, when he was in dan- 
ger of discovery, paid the price of a bold hypocrisy. That is 
the dissimulation reprovable in matter of manners, which con- 
ceals one ain to make way for another. W. B. H. 


Linn, the Belfast parricide.— In the 49th Number of the 
Phrenological Journal, we published the case of John Linn of 
Belfast, who, after committing parricide, was confined as a lu- 
natic, and, by lulling suspicion, eventually made so effectual an 
escape that no trace of him could be found. We have since 
learned from a paragraph in a Dublin paper (Suunders’s 
News-letter of 3d Epienber 1836), that Linn reappeared there, 
having been brought to the head police- office, after committing 
an additional murder in Liverpool. The particulars given are 
the following: “ Informations were sworn before Alderman 
Darnley on Thursday, that a most determined and desperate 
lunatic, named John Linn, who had escaped from confinement, 
was in Dublin, and that his being at large would be attended 
with considerable danger to individuals.” After mentioning 
the murder of his father and subsequent confinement, the para- 
graph proceeds to say, that after escaping he had gone to Liver- 
pool, whence he had returned to Ireland a few days before his 
apprehension. Two officers who were sent to secure him found 
him in an eating-house. When asked his name, he said it was 
M‘Gouran, and after some conversation the officers seized him. 
He struggled greatly, and made an attempt to take two loaded 
detonating pistols from the breast of his coat. He was with 
difficulty conveyed to the watch-house in Fleet Street, and 
twelve watchmen could not put hand-cuffs on him. From 
Linn’s own confession, it appeared that he had taken a place 
- some days before in a vessel bound for America, but that it 
was forced to return to Liverpool, where he went on shore. 
Some information having been given, the police of the port 
went to arrest him, but he shot one of them, and fled to Dub- 
lin. The magistrates of the head-office gave orders for the 
transmission of the prisoner to Kilmainham, and the police, it 
is added, were obliged to get a float to convey him, for no 
force could have got him into a coach. Linn stated that his 
intention in returning to Ireland was to proceed to Belfast, in 
order to murder his wife and children, and then kill himself. 
R. C. 


Proceedings of the Phrenological Sovicty of Aberdeen. — 
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Aberdeen, 30th March 1837.—Mr Combe, before finishing his 
course of lectures on Phrenology, delivered here in October 
last, gave a lecture on Education, the proceeds of which were 
handed over to aid in the formation of a Phrenological Society 
in this city. The sum realized was very handsome; and the 
persons who took an active part in getting the society establish- 
ed were consequently enabled to purchase the large collection 
of casts which Mr Combe pe ie with bim for the purpose. of 
illustration in the course of his lectures ; and also to fix the en- 
try-money and, yearly contribution to the society on a scale as 
moderate as that it should be accessible to all who might choose 
to become members. The ignorant opposition against which 
every new discovery has had to contend, was manifested in a 
small way against the establishment of a Phrenological Society 
in Aberdeen. One said the science of Phrenology was subver- 
sive of religion—another that it destroyed human responsibili- 
ty—a third that it overturned all the received principles of 
mental philosophy—a fourth that it was not capable of produ- 
cing either good or evil, and therefore was unworthy .of inves- 
tigation. None of these wiseacres, however, when brought to 
the test by interrogation, seemed to possess any knowledge of 
Phrenology except what they had gathered from the ex parte 
statements and misrepresentations of the Edinburgh Review, 
and other uncandid critics, who, like the Irishman, prefer de- 
ciding before hearing the evidence. It would be difficult to 
say whether any individuals have been deterred from becoming 
members of the Aberdeen Phrenological Society on account o 
the objections? above enumerated ; but, at all events, the society, 
both as to the number of members and the r tability of talent, 
has exceeded rather than come short of what was anticipated. 
There are now about fifty members belonging to the society, 
and the number is gradually increasing. The society meets 
once a fortnight, commencing on the first Tuesday of October, 
and continuing for six months; and at these meetings essays 
ate read and questions discussed on all subjects connected with 
mental science. The society was only constituted in the be- 
inning of December last. Since that time four essays have 
Boch read in the society: On 20th December, an introductory 
essay on the truth of Phrenology ; on its superiority, even as a 
theory, over every other system of mental philosophy; and on 
the advantages to be derived from a practical application of its 
principles :—on 17th and 31st January, essays on taking de- 
velopment, and on the experience requisite, and caution neces- 
sary, to be used in order to avoid errors: —and on the 28th 
February, an essay on causation, and on the organ of Causali- 
ty. This last essayist pointed out a difficulty which, in the 
present state of Phrenology, does not seem to be very easily 
accounted for. It is acknowledged on all hands,” said he, 
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“ that Dr Brown had the organ of Causality large, and that he 
manifested the faculty throughout his writings; but in his de- 
finition he excludes—solemnly excludes—the very feeling of 
the mind which, according to Phrenology, is connected with 
the organ.” The essayist could not think of any solution to 
the problem, but by supposing that the function of Causality 
had a broader basis than that assigned to it by phrenologists. 
The other evenings of meetings were spent in examining the 
casta, and in discussing questions connected with Phrenology. 


Letter on the Functions of Locality. Wiveliscombe, May 4. 
1837.—Sır, I am much obliged to you for your remarks at 
the end of the paper on Locality, in the last number. Perhaps, 
if you have a spare corner in your Short notice” page, you 
will be kind enough to insert this letter, or the substance of it. 
I have never seen the paper in the fourth volume of the Phre- 
nological Journal to which you allude, and am therefore to a 
great extent ignorant of Dr Gall’s opinion of the nature of the 
faculty called Locality. A special faculty for the position of 
objects seems to me an unnecessary multiplication of faculties, 
which is of course, to my own mind, prima facie evidence that 
none such exists; and besides, I think it wants the essentials of 
a fundamental faculty. I knew that some phrenologists had 
traced the recollection of places to its supposed fundamental fa- 
culty of relative position, and my object was an aia to prove 
that the recollection of places does not depend entirely upon re- 
lative position, and that relative position itself is not a funda- 
mental faculty, but is dependent upon that which Mr Edmonson 

calls “ Verticality,” and what I would designate by the more 
comprehensive term of Direction, meaning by that a perception 
of straight lines in all their relations and directions. I have 
been looking out for contradictions to the theory, but have as 
yet found none. Your obedient servant, W. Hancock Jun. 


Remarks on Tune as the Organ of Sound.—No one will ob- 
ject to Mr Simpson’s assertion, that there must be a faculty of 
Sound, or probably to his analysis of the nature of Sound. 
Possibly also the organ called Tune may be that of Sound, but 
there seem good grounds for disputing his idea that the percep- 
tion of sounds, and of the harmony of sounds, is the same. Mr 
Simpson must surely have overlooked the fact that some of the 
inferior animals have the most exquisite sense of hearing, com- 
bined with little or none of harmony; this seems almost conclu- 
sive that sound and tune cannot be the same. Those who have 
the best emphasis and most pleasing intonation in speech, are by 
no means always ceteris paribus the best singers, or the fondest 
of music. Nor is there any connection between fondness for mu- 
sic and good accent in a foreign language, which there inevitably 
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would be, if Mr Simpson were correct. Many persons who da 
not know one tune from another, speak foreign languages with 
excellent accent. The fondest of music have not the greatest 
facility of knowing persons by their voices. Mr Simpson says, 
all sounds are musical ;” if, then, sound and tune are the same, 
what can make any simple sound disagreeable? If it be musi- 
cal, it cannot offend tune, and if it do not offend tune, it cannot 
offend sound, they being the same. If tune be but a higher 
degree of sound, the exercise of the faculty of sound, even on 
the most disagreeable simple sounds, must directly improve tune. 
Would it not be thought preposterous to attempt the cultiva- 
tion of harmony or melody by the rumbling of the miller's mill, 
or the strokes of a blacksmith’s hammer? And yet, if the per- 
ception of harmony and melody be but the higher degrees of the 
faculty of sound, such a proceeding would seem to be strictly philo- 
sophical. All these things appear to support the prevailing idea, 
that the perception of sounds in themselves, and of the harmony 
of sounds in combination, are distinct faculties. Can there be an 
organ whose special faculty it is to harmonize, or rather to 
perceive, harmony in general? There certainly is a harmony 
of colours, and as certainly a harmony of sounds. There seems 
to be a harmony of furms, and order seems something like har- 
mony in the arrangement of objects. All these, except music, 
are loosely accounted for, by reference to the very undefined 
thing called taste. Dr Kitchener would probably comprehend 
the harmony of flavours (this might certainly be referred to 
taste); and a man great in perfumes would not scoff at a har- 
mony of odours. Without joking, there may be laws for both. 
The splendid work of M. Vimont contains the following ob- 
servations, which go directly against Mr Simpson's theory, 2d 
part, page 270 :—* The ear apparatus is generally very com- 
plicated among quadrupeds. it describing the temporal bone, 
I mentioned the t development of the cavity (caisse) in 
several species, such as the beaver, the hare, the rabbit, &c. It 
is probable that the great volume of this bony portion contri- 
butes to make the sense of hearing more delicate among these 
animals. We may add, that in the hare and rabbit the ear 
forms a sort of horn, admirably adapted by its construction to 
receive and reflect sounds. All the family of nocturnal birds, 
and that of the genus Cerous, have a very extensive hearing 
apparatus,” (none of these, surely, shew any peculiar sense of 
harmony). Of man he simply says, The essential point for 
phrenologists is to know, that man is among the most favoured 
of animals in this respect ;” and, in alluding to the very point 
in question. Experience shews, that men who possess an ex- 
tremely delicate sense of hearing frequently manifest no taste 
for music, whilst great musicians are often found with but a 
feeble sense of hearing. Those birds which have the must com- 
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plicated acoustic apparatus, nocturnal birds for example, have 
no musical talent. The acoustic apparatus is absolutely the 
same in some ies, and yet the male is a beautiful songster, 
whilst the fem sings less perfectly, or not at all.” We must 
then conclude, that the auditive apparatus has for its especial 
function the transmission of sounds to the brain, and that the 
transmission of sounds is much facilitated by the arrangement 
of its different parts; but that the 5 of sounds 
(Pappreciation de sons) must be attributed to a particular cere- 
Drai organs the great development of which, in man and in 


singing birds, conatitutes musical talent. 


A Curious Dream. The following is a curious dream which 
happened to a friend of mine :—Mr S. dreamt that he was in 
his parlour with a friend, and that a piece of black cloth was 
lying upon the table, but which his friend happened to remark 
was N Hereupon arose a discussion as to the colour 
of the cloth, Mr S. maintaining that it was black, and his friend 
as strenuously insisting that it was flesh-colour. The dispute 
became warm, and Mr S. offered to bet that it was black; his 
friend offering also to bet that it was flesh-colour. Mr S, con- 
cluded the bet, when his friend immediately exclaimed, “ And 
is not black the colour of more than half the human race ?” thus 
completely stealing a march upon Mr S., and winning the bet. 
Mr S. declares, that the idea of black being entitled to the 
name of flesh-colour had never before occurred to him. The 
extraordinary part of this dream is, that two operations were 
going on at the same time in the mind of Mr S.,—the workings 
of each apparently quite concealed from the other. For in- 
stance, the part of the brain which personated himself had no 
knowledge whatever of the loop-hole which the part of the brain 
personating his friend had in reserve to close the argument. 
On the contrary, he says that he was utterly abashed by the 
remark, immediately thinking to himself how foolish he was 
not to have been in possession of the idea. -A phrenological 
solution of the mental operation of this dream would probably 
be very interesting, for there certainly appears to have been two 
trains of argument carried on at the same time in the same 
brain, each not only unconscious of the other, but with an effec- 
tual barrier of concealment placed between the two. 


Dinner of the Dublin Zoological Society.—On Tuesday May 2, 
the subscribers and friends of this truly interesting Society dined 
together in Morrison’s Great Room. There were 150 noblemen 
and gentlemen present, and it was truly delightful to see the 
elite of our resident nobility and gentry, of various shades of 

litical opinions, thus assembled round the festive board, cast- 
ing aside for once the rancour of party, and acknowledging no 
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object but to do honour to the progress of science, and to con- 
tribute to the success of that society, the interests of which had 
that day brought together so distinguished an assemblage. 
Philip Crampton, Esq. Surgeon-General, who had just been 
elected President of the Society, was in the chair. Among the 
company we obeerved the Duke of Leinster, the Earl of Charle- 
mont, Lord Muskerry, Lord Massareene, Baron de Robeck, 
the Bishop of Derry, the Bishop of Cork, General Sir John 
O’Vandeleur, K.C.B., Sir John Burke, Bart., Sir John Ken- 
nedy, Bart., Hon, Frederick Ponsonby, Judge Crampton, the 
Solicitor-General, Sir W. Hort, Dean of St Patrick’s, Dean of 
Clogher, Hon. Messrs French, Right Hon. — Saurin, Colonel 
White, Mr Drummond, Under Secretary of State, Colonel Pa- 
trickson, E. St George, Esq., James Napier, Esq. Lougherea, 
Arthur Hume, —— Armit, Hugh Barton, L. Crosthwaite, 
Acheson Lyle, Robert Shaw, Charles Hamilton, George Roe, 
Cane, rs., Doctors Dickinson, Chaplain to the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Carmichael, Jacob, Butter, Law, Croker, 
Evanson, Gregory, Carrol, Ireland, &c. &c. &c. After the usual 
toasts, and those of the Zoological Society, the University of 
Dublin, the Royal Irish Academy, the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, the Geological Society, and the Horticultural Society had 
n proposed from the chair, and thanks returned, in appro- 
priate speeches, by the representatives of these hodies, the Pre- 
sident pro “the Phrenological Society of Dublin.“ (Ap- 
plause.) Dr Evanson, as a member of the Phrenological So- 
ciety, rose to return thanks for the honour now done to that 
body. It was not surprising that he should be affected, in doing 
so, with deeper feelings than the speakers who had preceded him. 
They had appeared in the name of sciences which had outlived 
the obloquy with which all important truths had invariably been 
assailed when first introduced. He stood forth in the name of 
Phrenology, and having advocated that science through good 
report and through evil report, he trusted the day was at length 
dawning in which he should have to advocate it through good 
report alone. (Hear.) To this end nothing could contribute 
more by dispelling prejudice and rendering popular the science 
of Phrenology than the flattering notice taken of this science by 
so enlightened an assembly as that now met together. He was 
lad of the present opportunity to say a few words about the 
hrenological Society. Many persons were apt to confound the 
ss of a science with that of a society which cultivated it. 

t was well known to many presar thac the Phrenological So- 
ciety had, for a considerable period, held frequent meetings. 
These meetings were much sought after by the public ; and were 
attended by several individuals, distinguished in various branches 
of science, and who, by a frequent repetition of their visits, at 
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once expressed their conviction that the study of Phrenology was 
neither frivolous nor dangerous, and paid a high compliment to 
the manner in which these meetings was conducted. (Hear, 
hear.) Now these meetings were not at present going on; and 
hence many persons inquire, “ What has become of the Phreno- 
logical Society? Where are the Phrenologists ?” and some assert 
that when they ask, Whereare they? Echo answers, Where?” 
(Laughter.) But it was clear to him that these inquiries had met 
with a very stupid echo. Had they consulted the celebrated Irish 
echo, which, when addressed with “ How do you do, Mr Echo?“ 
promptly replied, ‘Pretty well, thank you, Mr Blake,“ 
(Hear and laughter) — they would have been told that the 
Phrenological Society, having performed their duty in promul- 
gating the principles of their science, had rested awhile from 
their labours. In fact, they had taken a zoological fit, and were 
hybernating, although, it must be confessed, theirs was rather an 
Hibernian mode of doing so ; since they hybernated both win- 
ter and summer. But though they might be asleep they were 
not dead; and whenever occasion required, would be found at 
their posts as active asever. (Laughter.) Now for the science, 
which he rejoiced tosay was making rapid progress all over the 
world. The connection between Zoology and Phrenology was more 
intimate than between any two sciences which had been named 
that evening. What, in fact, was the chief object of the zoolo- 

ist ? to study the whole animal ae and, in particular, 

y investigating the structure and habits of the lower animals, 
to acquire the means of classifying the whole. For this pur- 
pose, he examined the various parts of animals, but he (Dr E.) 
maintained that the part (rom which was to be derived the most 
important information was the brain. (Hear, hear.) Did we 
not find this an essential law of nature, that, in proportion as the 
animal rose in the scale of creation, it was distinguished by in- 
creased quantity and improved quality of brain; and that, ac- 
cording as the structure and development of the brain were 
found to vary, so also did the instincts and intelligence of 
the animal vary? The time was approaching, and would cer- 
tainly come, when the classification of animals would be founded 
on their cerebral structure. He had no intention of giving a 
lecture, but would beg leave to mention, for their information, 
a curious and important fact, equally interesting to the zoologist 
and to the phrenologist. There was a species of monkey (one 
of the Semnopitheci, a genus or tribe allied to the Gibbous,) 
which, as is well known to zoologists, underwent, at a certain period 
of its life, a most remarkable change of habits and disposition. 
From being, in its youth, a most cheerful, playful, and engag- 
ing animal, it became, as it grew old, morose and vicious, and 
was, in fact, altogether changed. Now, what was the cause of 
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this? Had it altered in its external structure, in its hands, its 
feet, or any other part? No! What then was changed? Its 
brain. As the animal grew older, a diminution of the anterior 
and superior lobes took place, the bones of the cranium followed, 
and, in consequence, the integuments of the foreh eadbecame 
wrinkled, and the countenance, as well as the disposition, altered. 
(Hear). But he would tell them that it was not among the 
lower animals alone that such changes occurred. The fact he 
had stated came home to themselves. It was no longer doubt- 
ful that in man also, even at an advanced period of life, changes 
in the form of the brain, accompanied by corresponding changes 
of disposition, did occur; and ke state of the brain at different 
periods would testify whether man had made good use of the 

ifts which he had. received from his Creator, by cultivating 
his intellect, and giving to his moral feelings the pre-eminence 
which was so justly their due. (Loud cheering.) He would say 
to those who were fathers, “Go home, and when your children 
climb on your knee, look at them and remember, that it is in 
your power by the application of such important facts as these, 
in a great measure, to decide whether they shall be virtuous and 
happy in their future lives.” (Hear, hear.) Dr Evanson then 
proceeded to eulogise the Zoological Society. It was certainly, 
as had been well stated by their President, one which gave evi- 
dence of an advanced stage of civilization. By studying the 
habits of the various animals in their collection, man was angor 
that these beautiful creatures were not created to gratify his 
lower propensities, but to afford a high and pure gratification to 
his better feelings and to his intellect: he learnt to use, not to 
abuse them. And this pleasure, he was glad to say, was not 
confined to the better educated classes, but was open to all, and 
might encourage even the most humble to enter on the study of 
nature, the only path to the discovery of scientific truth. B 
thus bringing men, and particularly the young, in contact wit 
the beautiful works of nature, their moral sentiments were cul- 
tivated, the influence of their lower passions was diminished, and 
hence the Society powerfully contributed to the amelioration of 
the human species. (Hear, heer.) He recollected that, at the 
time the British Association visited Dublin in 1835, no institu- 
tion had received a more flattering meed of approbation than the 
Zoological Society. (Hear, hear.) He was, therefore, justified 
in repeating that this Society was worthy of all support and en- 
cou ent.—Dr Evanson concluded by thanking the Presi- 
dent for having included the Phrenological Society in the list of 
the scientific associates of the Zoological Society. The latter 
Society, by so doing, had done equal honour to the Phrenolo- 
gical Society and to themselves, (Dr Evanson sat down amidst 
oud and long continued applause.) 
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ARTICLE XVI. 
SHORT NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I. The Reasonableness of Phrenology ; containing a sketch of the Origin, 
Progress, Principles, Proofs, and Tendencies, of that Science, Sc. By 
Josava Tourin Satta, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. London. Effingham. 
Wilson. P. 33. 


Tuts is the first of a series of lectures delivered by Mr 
Smith to three different audiences, and printed at the request 
of several friends. It contains a brief but comprehensive his- 
torical outline of the discovery and progress of Phrenology, 
a sketch of the principles on which it is founded, and a reply 

to the arguments urged against it. It is agreeably written, 
and calculated to interest and instruct readers who desire to 
know the nature, objects, and foundation, of Phrenology. We 
regard it as a valuable addition to the science. 


On the Comparative Merits of Dre Gall and Spursheim. 


On one point we beg to enter our dissent from some observa- 
tions of Mr Smith, contained in the work which we have just 
noticed. He says that the “ full tribute of respect and grati- 
tude which is so justly due to Dr Gall, as the discoverer and 
first propagator of Phrenology, has been hitherto withheld, and 
even the votaries of the science themselves have been slow to 
render due honour to their master’s memory. It is with d 
regret that I am compelled to add, that Dr Spurzheim himself, 
who became the assistant and coadjutor of Gall during one por- 
tion of his career, not, however, until after Dr Gall had, un- 
assisted, laid the foundation whereon the whole 555 
has been raised, exhibits an unworthy jealousy of his master's 
reputation, and seems too eager to appropriate to himself the 

reater part of the credit due to the founder of the science.” 
These are heavy charges, and, as Dr Spurzheim is in the grave, 
they should not have been made, unless accompanied by un- 
equivocal proofs to substantiate their truth; much less, in a 
mere introductory lecture, which in its own nature does not 
allow of the insertion of details, and which, besides, is intended 
to be read by individuals uninformed of the facts of the science, 
and who therefore cannot be supposed to be in possession of 
evidence sufficient to form a sound judgment for themselves. 
Mr Smith, in a note, excepts from his censure “ the postscript 
to the third edition of Mr Combe’s System, and some 
in the works of Drs Elliotson and A. Combe, and a few others, 
in which just allusion is made to the merite of the departed 
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philosopher.” We do not know what Mr Smith may regard 
as a just tribute of respect to Dr Gall, but we always view that 
author as doing us the most ample justice who tells most fully 
and correctly what we have done for the science. Tried b 
this test, it is most incorrect to affirm that phrenologists have 
failed in gratitude to Dr Gall. In the preliminary dissertation 
to the Transactions of the Phrenological Society, read on the 
14th of November 1822, Mr George Combe gives a succinct 
history of Dr Gall’ life, of his discoveries of the functions of 
the brain, and of his efforts to diffuse the knowledge of the im- 
portant truths which he had brought to light. The details re- 
‘garding Dr Gall alone occupy ten pages of 8vo print, before 

r Spurzheim is introduca, These Transactions weie pub- 
lished in 1824, and in a foot-note to this dissertation, it is men- 
- tioned, that “ the facts of a private nature stated in it are de- 
rived from letters of Dr Spurzheim to the Society, or to the 
author of the article.“ In the earlier numbers of the Phreno- 
logical Journal, whole chapters of Dr Gall’s large work on the 
functions of the brain are translated; and in vol. ii. p. 188, 
there is a critique, at considerable length, on the respective 
merits of Drs Gall and Spurzheim, in which, with all deference 
to Mr Smith, a higher tribute of respect is paid by us to that 
distinguished man, than any that has yet emanated from the 

n of Mr Smith himself. We remark, that much as we are 
indebted to Dr Spurzheim, we look beyond him to the still 
greater genius of Dr Gall, and say, 


This man is the master of us all.” 


This article enters into a de: ailed examination of what each had 
done for the science, and assigns to each the honour which ap- 
peared to us to be due to him. We expect that after Mr 
‘Smith has read that article, he will not reiterate his charge. 

Neither is Mr Smith correct in saying that it was only in 
the third edition of Mr Combe's System that he proclaimed the 
merits of Dr Gall. In the second edition (the first which as- 
sumed the name of a System,) he gave a history of the science. 
and of the discovery of each organ by Dr Gall, and also passed 
a high eulogium on his genius and merits. The * conclusion” 
to the second edition, in which this tribute appeared, is re- 
printed verbatim in all the subsequent editions of Mr Combe's 
work. It contains these words, Looking forward to the 
time when the real nature and ultimate effects of Dr Gall’s dis- 
covery shall be fully recognised, I cannot entertain a doubt 
that posterity will manifest as eager a desire to render honour 
to his memory, as his contemporaries have shewn to treat him- 
‘self with indignity and contempt.” 

In Dr Spurzheim’s Physiognomical System, published in 
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London in 1815, he says, “ It is acknowledged that Dr Gall has 
the merit of having first begun these inquiries. He had pointed 
out many relations which exist between various Acrioxs of man 
and animals, and certain cerebral parts, before I was so happy 
as to become acquainted with him.” He proceeds to mention 


„his having been associated with Dr Gall, and that the latter 


spoke of their joint labours as “ous inquiries.” In treating of 
the organs in that work, Dr Spurzheim, in many instances, 


‘mentions the history of its discovery by Dr Gall; so that no- 


thing appears to us to be more unjust to Dr Spurzheim, thana 


to assert that he ever for a moment denied or shaded Dr Gall's 


great and paramount merit as the discoverer of the functions of 
the brain. 
It is true that Drs Gall and Spurzheim differed on several 
points; and that Dr Gall wrote with hostility against Dr Spurz- 
eim; but Dr Spurzheim said, in the presence of the writer of 
this notice, I am too angry to answer Dr Gall at present; I 
shall wait for a year till my feelings of injury abade, and 
then I shall reply to him in coolness and with respect,” and he 
did so; and whatever opinion may be formed of the merits of 
the controversy, we cannot discover in Dr Spurzheim any 
marks of “an unworthy jealousy of his master's reputation.” 
In private, we heard him speak uniformly with the highest re- 
spect and admiration of Dr Gall, and at the dinner which was 
given to him by the Phrenological Society in Edinburgh, on 
25th January 1828, he said, My joy would be complete were 
Dr Gall amongst us. (Loud cheers.)“ This does not look like 
jealousy of him whom the phrenologists of Edinburgh had pre- 
viously described as “ the master of us all.” In short, we regret 
the diffusion of such charges, and protest against them, in the 
unsupported form in which they are here produced. We ac- 
knowledge that justice is entitled to be preferred above all other 
considerations ; and if any phrenologist thinks that justice has 
not been done to Dr Gall, we invite him to come forward and 
defend his reputation in a complete and satisfactory manner, 
but deprecate such random assertions as Mr Smith has here in- 
advertently broached. 


II. Acquisitiveness, ite Uses and Abuses. By D. G. Goyder, Member of the 
Glasgow Phrenological Society. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 144. Glasgow: 
John Reid. Edinburgh: Anderson. London: J. S. Hodgson. 


Suca is the title of a little work written in competition for 
the prize of a hundred .guineas offered by Dr Conquest of 


London, for the best essay on the subject of Covetousness, and 


which was awarded to the work now so well known under the 
title of Mammon” by the Rev. Mr Harris. It is said that 
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“upwards of forty competitors took the field, and it has always 
struck us as a ludicrous incongruity that Dr Conquest should 
thus have applied a direct stimulus to the very propensity 
which he wished to repress; and also, that those who were 
themselves excited to the task by the hope of the reward, 
should be at the same time the expounders of the sins arising 
out of over-active Acquisitiveness. 

The appearance of Mr Goyder's volume is another proof of 
the increasing diffusion of Phrenology among all classes of so- 
ciety. Roth in France and in England, we see announcement 
of works every now and then, in which the science is treated as 
incontestibly true, and applied to its practical uses in the same 
quiet way as if no one had ever had a doubt about it. Know- 
ing as we do the many ways in which Phrenology is daily and 
pony gaining upon the public mind, we can foretell, without 
any claim to the character of prophets, that the number of 
such works will go on steadily increasing, till, by common con- 
sent, none hostile to the cause will be either received or lis- 
tened to. 

We need not enter into any analysis of the views expounded by 
Mr Goyder, as they are essentially those entertained by phreno- 
logists in general. Some good observations and examples of the 
evils of over-active Acquisitiveness are interspersed through his 
pages. But their most remarkable feature, in a phrenological 
point of view, is three etchings by a youth of fourteen years of 
age, whom the author cites as a living proof of the truth of Phre- 
nology, and which in conception, grouping, and expression, 
seems to us to present indications of a very high order of ta- 
lent. The mere mechanical etching is nothing to boast of, but 
if the boy has composed as well as etched these scenes, we shall 
be greatly disappointed if he does not one day distinguish him- 
self. At the same time, the writer makes no pretensions to 
connoisseurship, and expresses only his individual opinion. Mr 
Goyder should have a cast of the head taken, and give some 
account of the boy’s talents and education. We should be 
glad to insert such a communication. 


III. Transactions of the Royal Society of London, article by Professor 
Tiedemann of Heidelberg on a comparison of the Negro and European 
Skulls. 


Mansy of our readers are aware that, about eighteen months 
ago, Professor Tiedemann paid several long visits to the Phre- 
nological Museum in this city, for the pu chiefly of exa- 
mining the large collection of national skulls which it contains. 
To ascertain the relative capacities of these skulls, he filled 
them with dried millet seed, and noted the weight of the quan- 
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tity which each contained. The result he assumed as a mea- 
sure of the size of the cavity of the skull, and therefore as an 
index of the relative quantity of brain contained in it during 
life. Proceeding in this way, he found that the Negro skull 
is not inferior, in general capacity, to that of the. European or 
Caucasian race, and hence he warmly insists that the common 
opinion which stigmatizes the Negro as incapable of the same 
high degree of civilization as the European, and which opinion, 
he says, rests almost exclusively on the supposed inferiority of 
the Negro organization, is calumnious, and not true. Reposing 
on his apparently incontrovertible facts, Tiedemann contends, 
that education and good treatment are alone wanting to raise 
the Negro to the European level, and that it is the height of 
injustice in us to plume ourselves on a superiority which is 
only accidental, and which may be wrested from us by a more 
generous treatment of our sable brethren. 

With all due respect for Tiedemann, we must be allowed to 
say, that his paper in the Royal Society's Transactions is not 
worthy of his fame, either as a physiologist or as a philosopher, 
and that it is calculated not to advance, but Recidedly to 
retard, the machine of science. Its facts may be all true and 
unassailable, but they are not complete, and, therefore, do not 
in reality warrant the inferences which he has deduced from 
them; while, from their apparent solidity, backed by his spe- 
cious accuracy and deserved reputation, his conclusions will 
carry along with them many minds from which it will after- 
wards be difficult to have the errors uprooted. He makes no 
reference to Phrenology, and has made no attack on it ; but he 
has omitted to hatice Doth facts and principles, having a direct 
and most important bearing on the value of his researches, and, 
in this respect, we hold him as culpable. But neither time nor 

kya will admit of our now entering into particulars, and we 
therefore content ourselves at present with stating: that the 
d source of his errors is having taken it for granted, in his 
Inquiry, that the brain acts as a whole, and is a sin organ, 
subserving the whole mind, instead of being—as all physiolo- 
gists admit, and himself among the number—a compound of 

ifferent organs, each having a function of its own. 

No doubt a very stupid man may have as large a brain (ta- 
ken as a whole) as a clever man, but then we know from expe- 
rience, that in the stupid man, the anterior lobes of the brain 
will be small, and the chief size lie in the posterior lobes ; while 
the reverse will be the case in the clever man. Tiedemann, 
however, cares not in what region the cerebral size is to be 
found. It is enough for him that a given quantity of brain 
exists somewhere within the skull, and it would give too much 
countenance to Phrenology were he to make the requisite dis- 
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tinction, On Tiedemann’s principle, some of our atrocious 
and half idiotic murderers, with immense posterior and basilar 
regions, and small anterior lobes, ought to have been as dis- 
tinguished for talent as Cuvier or himself, seeing that their 
brains weighed as many ounces as Cuvier's or his own. The 
phrenologist, however, would inquire farther, in wha! region of 
the brain the weight was to be found, before he adopted any 
conclusion as to their comparative intellectuality; whereas 
Tiedemann deliberately shuts himself out from any such means 
of rectification, by throwing all parts of the brain into one 
common heap, so that a negro, with an enormous cerebellum 
to compensate for his retreating forehead, ought on his prin. 
ciple to be as distinguished for talent as La Place or Bo- 
naparte, the corresponding weight of whose brains lay in their 
anterior and middle lobes—an absurdity so glaring as to nullify 
almost all his conclusions. 


IV. Letters on Phrenology. By John Slade, M. D. r. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 
240. London: Longman & Co.; John Anderson jun. Edinburgh. 


Tax object of the volume before us is “ to embody the prin- 
ciples of Phrenology, and to shew by a process of reasoning, 
that the science has its foundation in nature,” and this Dr Slade 
attempts · from a conviction that the public mind would con- 
cede with greater a ar to the facts adduced by the phre- 
nologist, were it persuaded that the principles upon which he 
proceeds are inductive and true.” With this laudable view, 
our author first treats of the origin of Phrenology,” and, in 
eleven subsequent letters, discusses the connection between the 
brain and mind; the theories of preceding philosophers; the 
fibrous structure of the brain aid its double nature; the pri- 
mitive faculties of the mind as discovered by Phrenology ; the 
consistency of these with nature ; the questions of fatalism and 
national character; the lights to be drawn from comparative 
Phrenology, and lastly the influence of size upon the functions 
of the brain. An appendix is subjoined on “ the improveable 
n of man considered in relation to his moral responsi- 

ility. 

The shortness of time between the receipt of Dr Slade's vo- 
lume and the publication of the present number of the Journal, 
5 us from expressing any opinion in regard to its merits ; 

ut we are anxious to make its appearance known to our read- 
ers as early as possible, and therefore prefer giving a brief 
statement of its contents now, to waiting to notice it at greater 
length in a subsequent number. We are the more prompted 
to this course, because it is essentially an elementary work, and, 
so far as we can judge from looking through it, contains no new 
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facts or doctrine ; but rather aims at placing what is known in 
a different point of view. If, on further examination, we shall 
find any thing requiring a lengthened notice, we shall return to 
its consideration. 

In the account given by the author, of the origin of Phre- 
nology, we observe one or two inaccuracies, which may be cor- 
rected in future editions. He speaks of Gall “ having first 
visited England, where he met with many opponents to his 
doctrine,” and then repaired to France, and taking up his resi- 
dence at Paris in 1807. Thisis a mistake. Gall never visited 
England till about two years before his death in 1828. ‘The 
impression left on our minds by the author's account of the 
discovery of Phrenology is, not that its principles evolved them- 
selves almost piecemeal from an extended observation of facts, 
which was the case; but that a few casual observations led Dr 
Gall to see the fallacy of other systems, and to educe a new 
one, which he afterwards confirmed by observations made pur- 
posely with that view. We do not say that Dr Slade means to 
convey this meaning, but we think most of his readers will re- 
ceive this impression. Indeed, from Dr Slade stating that 
“ Phrenology is by no means a modern doctrine,” and treating 
of Camper's and Cuvier's modes of inquiry, as if they were also 
phrenological, the reader will be apt to suppose that Dr Gall 
merely followed in their footsteps, and perfected what they had 
begun. Whereas, it is well known that his method of investi- 
gation is entirely original, and was suggested, not by the study 
of previous systems, but by facts accidentally observed, excit- 
ing a mind of uncommon power and penetration to a new line 
of inquiry, undismayed by the absence of all countenance and 
assistance from either preceding or contemporary authorities. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Batn.—Mr Simpson is lecturing on education here when we go to press, 
_with much success. 


Barstot.—-Mr Simpson delivered a course of lectures on education here 
in April, which excited great interest; and he is now lecturing to a large au- 
dience in Bath. We are glad to observe that the Edinburgh Review, No. 
131, recognizes the merits of Mr Simpson's exertions in the cause of educa- 
tion, and does justice to his attainments. 


EpınBURGH.—Mr George Combe concluded his course of lectures an 
Phrenolugy, in the Argyle Square Medical School, at the end of March, 
when thanks were returned to him by the class for the instruction they had 
received. 

Mr W. B. H. n concluded his course of twenty-four lectures on Phre- 
nology, delivered in the Free- Masons Hall, to the Association of the Work- 
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ing Classes for their Moral and. Social Improvement, on Tuesday 16th May, 
‘when he was presented with a complete copy of the Phrenological Journal, 
handsomely bound, and Vimont's “ Traité de Phrenolugie, as a token of the 
respect and gratitude of bis audience, and their conviction of the truth and 
importance of Phrenology. The lectures have throughout been listened to 
with great attention by considerable numbers. 


Maxcursten-—On 10th April, Mr George Combe commenced a course 
of lectures on Phrenology, in the New Corn Exch a room 61 feet by 63, 
and well calculated for transmitting sound. The lectures were continued 
on four evenings of the week, till 4th May. The number of tickets issued 
for the course was 470, and 1207 visitors were admitted, being, on an average, 
86 every evening. The lectures excited great interest, and Mr Combe re- 
ports that he met with the warmest reception from the phrenologists of Man- 
chester, whom he found to be well instructed in the science, and most zealous 
for its diffusion, and to whose exertions he was greatly indebted for the suc- 
cess of the course. He also experienced the test kindness from the inha- 
bitants in general. He reports that Mr W Bally’s collection of caste, 
which was gratuitously placed at his service by its owner, is extensive and 
valuable; and that Mr Bally ie one of the most devoted cultivators of the 
science whom he has met with. He gave an extra lecture on education for 
the benefit of Mr Bally, which was attended by about 700 persons, all of whom 
paid for admission, and thus raised a handsome sum for Mr Bally. 


Mr George Combe left Edinburgh on 26th May, on a tour through Nor. 
thern Germany, and to Vienna. 


Purgnocogicat Socizrr.—At the meeting of this Society, held in Clyde 
Street Hall on the 3d April 1837, Mr William Robson Scott of the Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, Doncaster, was elected a corresponding member, 
Dr Abran: Cox was appointed Conservator of the Museum, and br James 
Cox Secretary to the Society, in place of Mr Robert Cox and Dr William 
Gregory, who have left Edinburgh. ‘The thanks of the Society were voted 
to Mons. G. M. Schwartz ot Stockholm, for a donation of Esyuimaux and 
Icelandic skulls; to Mr W. R. Scott, fur a donation of the cast of the skull 
of a New Zealander, and the mask of a deaf and dumb boy, remarkable tor a 
talent for drawing and construction; and to George Leach, Esq. of Stoke, for 
the valuable collection of his brother, the late Dr Leach, of the British Mu- 
seum. 


STAR IN THE East, on Wispecn ann East or ENGLAND GAZETTE AND 
ADVERTISER, SATURDAY APRIL 15. 1837—Mecnanics Inatitution.— 
On Tuesday evening Mr Craig delivered his third lecture to the members of 
this Institution, on Phrenology. He deprecated the custom of confining 
children so many hours within the walls of a school-roum, at the expense of 
their physical and moral feelings. He described the influence of Se. Love, 
and the desire of Approbation, in forming the character, kc. The fourth lec- 
ture on the subject will be delivered on Tuesday next.—On Tuesday even- 
ing last Mr Craig delivered his fourth lecture to the members of the Me- 
chanics’ Institution, on Phrenology, and described the situations, functions, 
&c. of the faculties called by phrenologists the organs of Benevolence, Vene- 
ration, Firmness, and Conscientiousness. In speaking of the manner in which 
education is generally conducted, he said, the moral sentiments are whully 
neglected, though their proper training and development ministers most to 
the happiness of the individual. Nor is it in the power of teachers in our 
ordinary schools to cultivate the moral feelings as they ought; and, indeed, 
their object is merely to instruct the intellect. The play.ground was the 
best scene for regulating the feelings, yet the amusements of youth are wholly 
neglected as unworthy of notice. The results are fatal to society. Speaking 
of the religious sentiments, Mr Craig shewed how it was possible for a person 
to be very pious, and yet very wicked; and that a great improvement would 
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be effected amongst mankind, if those who are paid for teaching mere matters 
of opinion, were to instruct their congregations in real facts, and open their 
doors, and teach those who are desirous of acquiring a knowledge SE natare, 
under all its various and delightful appearances. He adverted to the present 
inconsistent attempts at legislation to check the progress of crime, by seizing 
the unfortunate felon, and immuring him in prison, and then turning him 
out upon the world, without having in the least exercised his better feelings ; 
whilst, in all probability, the disgrace he has experienced has only added force 
to his predisposing propensities to seek his own mere animal gratifications, at 
the cost of others. The fifth lecture will be delivere on Tuesday next, on 
the Imaginative faculties. The Star in the East has lately published several 
bold and sensible articles on the application of Phrenology as a system of 
mental philosophy. 


Wess Stazet Menicar Scuoor, Lon ox.“ Mr Grainger has lately 
delivered at this school an admirable series of lectures upon the brain and 
spinal chord, according to the physiological system of Gall and Spurzheim. 

he course was listened to with the greatest attention by a numerous class.” 
— British Annals of Medicine, 7th April 1837. This is another instance, in 
addition to Mr Solly, of one of our best anatomical teachers adopting the 
discoveries which twenty years ago the Edinburgh Review di itself by 
stigmatizing as “ trash” and “ trumpery.” 


Tux Epixpuaen MeEnicac anv Surcicat Journat.—In our 50th num- 
ber we published a report of the case of Mr N., in which we charged Mr 
Craig, the reporter of the same case in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, with the omission of highly important facts, and presented evidence 
of his omissions; we also charged Dr Craigie, the commentator on Mr Craig's 
report, with having betrayed evident hostility to Phrenology, and done injus- 
tice to phrenologists, in the use which he made of the mutilated facts pre- 
sented to him by Mr Craig. Two numbers of the Edin. Med. and Surg. 
Journal have appeared since our report was published, and they have not con- 
tained one word on the subject of the case of Mr N. No attempt is made to 
defend the accuracy of Mr Craig's representation of it, or to controvert the 
evidence which we produced of its deficiencies; but neither is there any ac- 
knowledgment of its imperfections, nor any correction of the inferences drawn 
from it by Dr Craigie, which are demonstrably false, if, as we have proved, the 
basis on which they rest is unsound. We may add, that Mr Craig has made 
no communication to Mr Combe or to us privately on the subject ; and that, 
if be had, we could have doubled the evidence of the inaccuracy of bie state- 
ments regarding there being no change in the temper of Mr N. simultane- 
ously with his loss of the use of words. We conceive ourselves at liberty, 
therefore, to hold Mr Craig and Dr Craigie as confessed in regard to the truth 
of the charges which we brought against thein, and we leave the public to 
judge of the spirit which prompts them to withhold all acknowledgment of 
their errors. The cause of Phrenology is probably as much served by their 
silence, which is most instructive, as it would be by their candid admission of 
mistake. 


The late Dr Leach of the British Museum, left his entire collection of 
skulls to the Phrenological Society, and they have just been presented by 
George Leach, Esq. of Stoke, near Devonport, his brother, and form a very 
valuable addition to the Society’s Museum. 


We have exceeded our limits in the present number by a sheet and a half, 
and still have many communications which we have been unable to insert. 
Among these are the“ Philuprogenitiveness of the Cat,” the “ Case of Robert 
Laughland,” &c. which shall appear in our next. 


Epinsvunog, 26th May 1837. 
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ARTICLE I. 


WILL.* 


Amone the great elements, or first principles, whose action 
is productive of all the phenomena of life, the Will, from its 
importance, may be justly considered as pre-eminent. It is the 
immediate author of all individual and national action. All 
the archives of history are nothing but a continuous record of 
human volitions, carried out into successful or unsuccessful ac- 
tion. All the achievements of our race in rescuing our world 
from barrenness and desolation, are owing to the strength of ef- 
fort, and the power of Will. Of all the countless myriads who 
have come and gone, and whose names have long since become 
as undistinguishable as their dust, there is not one, in the 
session of ordinary powers and faculties, whose life has been 
any thing more than a record of his volitions. 

The vast importance of this great element of life is evidenced 
by its distinct recognition in the law of every civilized country. 
A contract is nothing more than the point of union between 
two or more distinct and independent wills. It is the concur- 
rence of two or more wills in the same matter. 

The validity of a contract is dependent upon freedom of 


© This valuable communication comes from the other side of the Atlantic. 
It is the d of the truly philosophical and correctly phrenological 
mind of Mr A. Dean of Albany, New York. It is well worthy attentive— 
very attentive-—perusal, by the student of Phrenology, as exhibiting a parti- 
cularly clear practical view, attractively and eloquently detailed and illus- 
trated, of the . and 8 of the mental faculties gand not lees by 3 
advanced phrenologist, as con some very original specu 
tions on that mysterious isduence falled the wil for which 8 renolo- 
gists have desiderated a special faculty. This the author holds to be an ab- 
surdity. We give no opinion on Mr Dean’s theory, and still less upon the 
consequences deduced by him. We only lay his views before the phrenolo- 
gical world, and call their particular attention to them. The perusal of the 
paper gave ourselves very t pleasure. Wealso recommend a comparison 
of Mr Dean's speculation with the theory of M. Broussais on the Will, ascom- 
municated in our previous Number, page 560 of this volume. Enron. 
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will. Any undue restraint imposed by one party upon an- 
other, at the time of making an alleged ment, voids it in 
regard to the party improperly influenced. He had not, at the 
time, one of the essentials of a contracting party.—a freedom 
of will,—a perfect ability to acquiesce or to refuse his assent to 


any hs a a 

Freedom of will is also necessary to render an individual-ac- 
countable to the law of the land. The most flagrant violations 
of social order, the commission of the most outrageous crimes, 
can never call down upon the head of the lunatic or insane any 
visitations from violated law. No matter what amount of in- 
jury has been done, what extent of human life has been wasted, 
if the agent of all this evil be a lunatic, or idiotic, or insane; the 
distresses produced may be mourned as misfortunes, but they 
cannot be punished as crimes. The great and necessary ele- 
ment of al crime is wanting, —a freedom of will, —an ability to 
have done otherwise. 

On freedom of will is also based all human accountability to 
the Supreme Being. A mere machine, whose every motion is 
controlled by the application of external forces, can never be 
accountable for its movements, That which can never go 
wrong ought never to have the credit of going right, and 
ought, therefore, never to be rewarded. Neither should that 
be punished which could not have been otherwise. Punish- 
ment can only be consistent with the power of avoiding; and 
reward with that of transgressing ; a power too lofty, too aw- 
ful, and too much fraught with the elements of moral grandeur, 
to be bestowed upon orders of being inferior to man. They 
can never sin. There is a tremendous greatness in the very 
power of erring. It is a power incidental only to a high moral 
nature. Man in his lowest depths of sin, degradation, and in- 
famy, is an object of pity ; it may be of reproach, but never of 
contempt. Whether humanity elevated proclaims the height 
to which it can rise, or degraded the depth to which it can fall, 
it is still entitled to the respect of all endowed with a moral 
nature; it is still spreading before the 115 of intelligence a 
nature brightly beautiful or darkly dreadful ; and, whether it 
be the one or the other, depending upon itself, the free energies 
of its own will. That man is a free agent, the very existence 
of evil affords sufficient evidence. Where would be the neces- 
sity of evil in a scheme of creation cast by Infinite Wisdom, 
Power, and Goodness, where all were mere machines, and inca- 
pable of acting otherwise than they do act? Evil could no 
more have a place in such a scheme than in the Being of the 
Creator. The existence of evil in a scheme of. creation so de- 
vised and executed is only explainable in one way, and that is, 
that it is necessarily incidental to the free agency of man. 
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There may be as great a moral impossibility in endowing hu- 
man naire with A freedom of action, and 78 of a the 
occurrence of evil, as there is a physical impossibility in crea- 
ting two mountains without at the same tiwe creating a valley 
between them. An impossibility is insurmountable when it 
necessarily grows out of the nature of the thing’ itself. 

Is it of importance to become intimately acquainted with 
this great agent of all good and evil; this prime mover of all 
action; this foundation of all accountability? Is it material to 
investigate the elements that com it; the laws that regu- 
late its action; the great principles that preside over its mani- 
festations? Surely that which controls the movements of the 
organization with which it is connected ; that in which we are 
to seek and find the identical Z that acts, and enjoys, and suf- 
fers; that, to influence which, all the machinery of earth, and 
all the loveliness of heaven, and all the horrors of the infernal 
world are brought forward in terrible array; that which dun- 

s cannot control, nor scaffolds terrify into submission, nor 
inquisitions torture into acquiescence; that which freely be- 
stows the gift of affection, or withholds it from all the entrea- 
ties, and all the assiduities, and all the persuasives that can, b 
any possibility, be addressed to a sensitive nature; that whic! 
is the soul of every action, and the principle upon which all 
accountability is founded, is well worthy all the attention 
which à rational mind is competent to bestow upon that which 
certainly embraces its own highest, I may also add its supreme, 
interest. 

The will seems to have been, by many, considered not as 
originating from the mind, nor as forming a part of it, but as 
introduced into it. They regard it as a separate, independent 
agent, finding its appropriate employment in the coining of 
decisions or determinations, which the mind and material orga- 
nization, as its sub-agents, are never better occupied than in 
carrying into effect. They speak of the self-determining pow- 
er of the will—a power which can be exercised in no other way 
than by an act of the will. The exercise of such a power in 4 
created being, involves two contradictions. The one is the as- 
sumption that an effect can be produced without a cause, and 
the other is, that every act of volition must be preceded by an 
act of volition—a palpable absurdity. They also vest in the 
will the power of recalling past ideas; an error which I am 
fearful is not wholly confined to the old school of metaphysi- 
cians. The will clearly never can possess such a power. If 
the different faculties carmot recall their previous perceptions, 
the wiil has no power to do it. If they are recalled, they are 
3 to the mind, and the agency of the will cannot be re- 
quired. 
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If the will be an agent introduced, and gifted with tne ex- 
traordinary power, not merely of controlling mind and matter, 
but also itself ; it certainly would become important to inquire 
into the manner of its introduction ; into the essentials of its 
composition; into the principles on which its decisions are 
founded ; and into the authority by which it claims to exercise 
such illimitable sway over the powers of mind and body, with 
which its only tie of connexion would seem to be that of command 
on the one side, and of obedience on the other. All this, how- 
ever, is an error. The will is not a tyrant merely introduced 
into the mind to control; it is no more separate from, or inde- 
pendent of the mind, than are the mental operations of percep- 
tion, conception, or memory. It is a legitimate result of the action 
of all those faculties, Perceptive, Reflective, and Affective, that 
compose the entire mind, and hence its origin, elements, and 
principles, are all to be sought in that great concentration of 
all feelings and of all thought. 

Entertaining this view of the origin and nature of the will, 
I define it to be—THE DECISION OF THE WHOLE MIND ON 
THE WHOLE MATTER. It is, d 

1. The Decision. This is the result immediately consequent 
upon debate and controversy. In the inquiry we shall subse- 
quently make into the peculiar manner in which volitions ori- 
ginate, we shall have occasion to remark upon the conflicts 
among the motives and primitive faculties of mind, that imme- 
diately precede their existence. All the varied elements of 
conflict are hushed into silence when the decision is made. 
With that commence the phenomena of will. It is, however, 
the decision i 

2. Of the Whole Mind, not of a fractional part merely. The 
whole mind is composed of numerous distinct and independent 
faculties, intellectual and affective. Each one of these in its 
active state possesses, not a will, but a wish or desire of its 
own. This wish or desire is nothing more than the action of 
the faculty in accordance with its prescribed function. The 

pensity of adhesiveness, for instance, never desires to com- 

t, or acquire, or destroy. In the strong bonds of attachment 
are centered its every wish, desire, and energy. In this man- 
ner each primitive faculty desires its own gratification in its 
own specific mode of action. But these wishes or desires, how- 
ever strong the influence they may exert, cannot all be gratified 
at the same time, or by thesameact, because they often conflict with 
each other. The propensity of Combativeness, for instance, on 
the receipt of an injury, desires immediate conflict with the ag- 
greun; and urges all the energies of the system to wreak on 

is devoted head the fierce stores of wrath and vengeance. 
But is this always done? No; and why? Because there are 
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other claime to be interposed, other advocates to be heard, 
other desires to be gratified. The sentiment of Cautiousness 
interferes, and, with the rapidity of a thought, says, Take care, 
you may fail in giving, you may yourself receive a death-blow, 
or you cannot escape the injurious consequences of your own 
act. The sentiment of Self-esteem interferes, and in its own 
peculiar language says, Descend not from your lofty station, de- 
grade not the dignified nature you possess by any approxima- 
tion towards the brute in action. The sentiment of Approba- 
tiveness interferes, and requires forbearance, because an enlight- 
ened and moral people cannot bestow upon the mere act of 
combat the smile of their approval. The sentiment of Con- 
scientiousness interferes, and awakes the hitherto slumbering 
elements of his moral nature. It demands an observance of 
the strict rule of right; and requires redress of injury to be 
sought by an appeal to the peaceful forms of law, rather than 
the d arbitrement of ruffian violence. The sentiment of 
Benevolence interferes, and excites for the frailties of the of- 
fender the heavenly emotions of pity and compassion. If ener- 
getic in its action, the angry and turbulent waves of boisterous 
passion below are soon smoothed into placid serenity by the oil 
of mercy from above. Thus after every claim has been inter- 
posed, and every advocate heard, the act originally prompted 
y the propensity of Combativeness is either done or omitted, 
and in that doing or omission we find the decision of the whole 
mind. But that decision is 
8. On the Whole Matter, not on a part simply. The whole 
mind settles not all the conflicting claims interposed by its diffe- 
rent faculties, until the intellect has been stimulated to a d 
of action proportionate to the strength of the affective faculties 
that are then active. ‘The great bearings of the whole matter 
are thus investigated, and an intellectual result arrived at, the 
correctness of which will be in proportion to the stimulus 
furnished by the affective faculties, and the power and ac- 
tivity of the intellectual. A particular speculation is proposed. 
The propensity of Acquisitiveness prompts to embark in it for 
the sake of gain; Self-esteem desires the possession for the pur- 
pose of the power conferred ; Love of Approbation, as afford- 
ing the means of making a gorgeous display ; Conscientious- 
ness desires it for the purpose of discharging its obligations, and 
Benevolence to relieve the wants of the wretched ; the senti- 
ment of Hope lends its cheering influence to the other facul- 
ties, while that of Cautiousness su ts its doubts, and sends 
into the council-chamber its fears. ith the view of satisfy- 
ing, as far as possible, all these clamorous desires, and of giving 
the preponderance to Hope or Cautiousness, the probable result 
of the proposed speculation is sought to be ascertained. Accord- 
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ingly, the Perceptive faculties are required to contribute to the 
common stock all the facts they can collect in regard toit; Com- 
parison is drawn upon to finish the results arrived at, by com- 
paring all these facts with each other, and also the speculation 
proposed with others similar in their nature and circumstances ; 
Causality is commissioned to investigate the long train of causes 
and effeets, to trace consequences and results, and from all its 
numerous sources, embracing all conditions of necessary depen- 
dence, to deduce conclusions in reference to the proposed spe- 
culations, The probabilities in favour of a result successful 
or unsuccessful, are, in this manner, determined by the Intel- 
lect. They receive the sanction of the judgment ; but after the 
Judgment has thrown its strong guarantee. over the probabilities 
of success, it is not always that the man acts with the view of 
obtaining the results. The sentiment of Cautiousness may far 
exceed in strength that of Hope, and the one chance in ten of 
a failure may exert a greater influence than the nine chances 
of success. There are individuals gifted with excellent intel- 
lectual faculties, who are unwilling to do any act subject to a 
contingency. This is not because their judgment always de- 
termines in favour of the probabilities of a failure. It is be- 
cause their entire mind cannot decide upon acting where there 
is a chance of failing in the general object. We here recognise 
the difference between judgment and will. The one determines 
probabilities, the other decides upon actions. The one is the 
Operation of the reflecting powers slightly modified by the in- 
fluence of the propensities and sentiments, the other the deci- 
sion of the whele mind upon the whole matter. 

Most of the every-day actions of life are not preceded by all 
this complicated operation of mind. They have been rendered 
habitual by the constant recurrence of the occasions contribut- 
ing to their production. Those actions, like the rapid move- 
ments of the fingers of the musician, are performed either with- 
out being preceded by all those mental processes that result in 
volition, or the processes are carried on with such rapidity that 
distinct impressions of each cannot be acquired and retained by 
consciousness. There is a continuous circle, a great beaten 
highway of movement, in which the never-ceasing recurrence 
of the same causes and occasions is constantly producing the 
same kind of actions. The great eurrents of conduct in the 
moral world, could we but see them in their whole extent, would 
appear as regular and as uniform as the majestic movements of 
our rivers, or those of the heavenly bodies around their centres. 
We occasionally see in the one, striking deviations, great moral 
convulsions, agents at work developing new resources; and so 
we find in the other, the innovations of the earthquake, the 
mountain Cataract, and the, comet's eccentricities. Those de- 
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viations, however, are seldom necessary, and, excepting their 
occurrence, the great masses of human actions have been the 
result of causes that have presided over the movements of the 
moral world with as. regular an uniformity as the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces have governed those of the physical. The 
occasions are not necessarily of frequent occurrence with any of 
us, that require the soul to retire within that secret theatre of 
operations where none but itself and its God can enter; to rely 
upon its own unaided strength and energies, to disencumber 
itself of the chains of habit, to divest itself of all influences 
purely extrinsic, except those arising from the very nature of 
things, and, standing erect in the majesty of its own primitive 
powers, to decide and act upon its own responsibility, and by 
virtue of its own original constitution. Such occasions often 
form particular eras in the history of a life. They are full of 
doom, are the point upon which destiny turns, and send their 
influences, wrapt in gloom or glory, far on to the tract of the 
future. These occasions are either on or general ; they are 
special, when a single affective faculty or set of faculties fur- 
nishes a powerful stimulus to the whole mind, as when, for ex- 
ample, the propensity of Acquisitiveness prompts the whole 
mind to labour for the acquisition of wealth. They are gene- 
ral, when they are of such a nature as to occur to 

of ordinary powers and faculties, such, for instance, as the 
choice of a particular profession or calling in life ; the decision, 
if we feel ourselves called upon to make it, what we will pur- 
sue as the great and primary object of a life, whether wealth, 
or pleasure, or domestic quiet, or the higher walks of fame, or 
the happiness of heaven. 

Will, consisting in the decision of the whole mind upon the 
whole matter, arises generally out of the conflict of the primi- 
tive powers and faculties with each other. In this conflict we are 
to seek for the nature of the peculiarities, and essentials, compos- 
ing the will. The propensities-and lower sentiments of one in- 
dividual mind are ever hostile to those of every other. They 
appertain to self, and are, therefore, exclusive in their nature and 
action. Acquisitiveness, for instance, would appropriate to 
iteelf all the y of the world. Approbativeness would, 
in like manner, desire for its possessor the ise and ho- 
nour of the world. It would be the object of all thought, the 
subject of all praise, the eentre of all approbation. In a rival 
it would find an enemy, and that enemy would be the object 
for Secretiveness to entrap, for Combativeness to overcome, for 
Destructiveness to destroy. A strong sentiment of Self-esteem 
would reserve to its possessor all power and energy, and would 
grant to the pretensions of every other nothing but its soverei 
contempt, that being the highest award it is evercapable of tak 
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ing. It is the utter selfishness and exclusiveness in the action 
of these propensities and lower sentiments that leads to all the 
conflicts that occur in, society. 

There are, however, primitive powers and faculties in our 
nature that are never in conflict. The higher sentiments in one 
individual never conflict with their operation in others. Con- 
scientiousness is alone satisfied when the great rule of right 
is applied equally to all, regardless of all differences in the 
conditions of men. Veneration is most active and delighted 
when the shrine at which it worships is surrounded by count- 
less throngs of humble adorers. Benevolence is the most ex- 

nsive and powerful, when all the energies of the world are 
directed to the relief of all its afflictions. These high sentiments 
are never satisfied with their exertions. When strong, it is in 
their nature never to rest contented while there is a wrong to 
be redressed, or a right to be restored, or an affliction to be al- 
leviated, or good to be done, or evil to be avoided. There is 
in them no exclusiveness of appropriation, no contracted selfish- 
ness, no narrow jealousy of the superior excellence of others, 
There exists between them everywhere, and on all occasions, 
a high and holy friendship and sympathy, an entire harmony 
of feeling and of action. It is in their powerful and concen- 
trated action, in conjunction with that of the intellectual facul- 
ties, that we shall find the bond that unites the moral elements 
of the world. 

The intellectual faculties in different individuals never con- 
flict. Each acts on its destined objects by virtue of its own 
1 constitution. Their special functions are uninfluenced 

y human volitions, They may be possessed in different de- 
grees of strength, but that can only result in ee dif- 
erences in the accuracy with which they act. Their functional 
action, as well as the general modes to which that action is 
subject, are the same in all men. A fact strongly confirmatory 
of this is, the unwavering reliance we place upon the recorded 
wisdom of past ages. We adopt the experience of mankind as 
our own experience, and in this manner give to the knowledge 
and wisdom of the world a progressive character. ‘The faith 
we pan in these records of the past, the fidelity with which 
we listen to the voices of wisdom and of warning that are sent 
down from former times, the confidence we repose in the un- 
broken experience of the world, are instructive in their nature. 
They are that which we never were reasoned into, and never 
can be reasoned out of. It is true the intellect is the great in- 
strument of conflict. But it is equally true. that, in such case, 
it is a mere agent; that the results of its functional action, the 
facts, premises, and conclusions it has accumulated, are wielded 
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by the affective faculties acting in accordance with their own 
prescribed functions. 

We have now considered the conflicting and harmonious ac- 
tion of our different elementary faculties as they exist and act 
in different individuals. From that action arises national will. 
The manner of its ascertainment is prescribed by the consti- 
tution or fundamental law of each nation. In general ihe le- 
gislative bodies and judicial tribunals are the organs of its an- 
nouncement, and the executive functionaries the instruments 
by which it is carried into effect. It improves as the general 
mind advances in all its different departments, The sanguinary 
laws of Draco spoke the language of that mind at a period 
when the propensities gave the law to the higher sentiments. 
The laws which in enlightened Europe and America now re- 

te the mutual relations between man and man (leaving him 

in the free exercise of his own volitions in regard to his high 
and holy relations) arise from the impulses of the propensities 
directed and governed by the dictates of his higher nature en- 
ightened by intellect. Laws have, in all ages, been the guards 
which experience, reason, and feeling have suggested as best 
dalelated to restrain the conflicts of the lower propensities in 
general society. The highest possible sanction* by which their 
performance could be enforced was at first derived from the lower 
sentiments of Self-esteem, Approbativeness, and Cautiousness. 
As man has improved, that sanction has been found advancing 
from these to Conscientiousness, and from that to Benevolence. 

We have still to consider the operation of the principle of 
conflict among the different powers and faculties composing the 
same mind. The knowledge of this ought to be derivable 
from our own consciousness, but a difficulty arises from our 
imperfect analysis of our own thoughts and feelings. We 
know ourselves better in results than in details, Of our voli- 
tions we have a much clearer knowledge than of the manner of 
their production. There is also another difficulty, that of pass- 
ing any judgment upon others different from that which w 
should, under the same circumstances, award to ourselves, 
No difficulties, however, should deter us from retiring within 
the recesses of our own minds; from inquiring into the ten- 
dencies of the powers and faculties that ; from 
examining there the operation of this great principle, and from 
endeavouring to investigate, unfold, and explain, the operation 
of that complicated machinery that sends forth our volitions 
warm from their new creation, and ready to stamp on the world 
about them the impress of their action. 

There are but few of our primitive faculties whose functions 

© By sanction is here meant the ty inflicted for violati law, or 
rather the manner in which the tnfifcion of that penalty — individai, 
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necessarily conflict with each other. The functions of Self. 
Esteem and Reverence appear, however, to be constructed upon 
that principle. The one regards its possessor as capable of 
exercising all possible power; the other, when strong, concedes 
to others all imaginable superiority. The reliance on self, 
therefore, will always be proportionate to the strength of the 
one and the weakness ‘of the other. So also Destructiveness 
and Benevolence may at first be thought to conflict in their 
funetional action, but they unite and harmonise in the destruc- 
tion of inanimate objects. 

The propensities can neither be said to conflict nor harmo- 
nise with each other in their action. They each give separate, 
distinct, and independent impulses, peculiar tendencies to act 
in acertain manner. The impulse to contend, to destroy, to 
acquire, to secrete, together with every other, impels in a spe- 
cific direction; and if undirected, and acting singly, would as 
certainly carry the entire organization in that direction as wa- 
ter is certain to rush down a declivity. But these impulses all 
impel in different directions. The actions by which they are 
manifested, and the results to which they lead, are all different. 
There is in their action no direct harmony or discord. If their 
functional action harmonised they might unite, and accomplish 
by a terrific union what could never be expected from separate 
endeavour. If it conflicted, their contention might be of too 
severe a character for the nature of mind to endare ; and hence 
their proper direction and legitimate action were not left to be 
ascertained either by a concert or a contest among themselves, 
but to result from the direction of the higher sentiments en- 
lightened by intellect. The operations of mind resulting in 
volitions, arise chiefly from the impulses to act farnished by 
the propensities and lower sentiments, and the agency of the 
higher sentiments and intellect in directing and modifying those 
impulses. The proper understanding of both should enable us 
to trace actions to their source; contemplate them in their 
origin, and view results and consequences in the action of their 
causes. 

The actions of men ate said to result from motives, and these 
are understood to influence the will. This is true, provided we 
entertain a correct apprehension of the nature of motives. They 
are the appeals made by things external, through the medium 
of the intelcetual, to the affective faculties, and the responses 
made to those appeals. The fact, for instance, that the s 
df this world exist, is'rendered clear by the action of the intel- 
lectual faculties. Upon the premises thus furnished Acquisi- 
tiveness acts, and furnishes the ‘impulse to obtain the 
sion. That possession is termed the motive. It is the reason 
for the act by which the possession is obtained. 
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All motives are in many respects alike. They all derive 
their force from some supposed to be obtained, or evil to 
be avoided. That — or evil, however, is the cne or the 
other so far only as the affective faculties of the individual are, 
in their nature, and as modified by each other, calculated so to 
consider them. While some find their greatest possible good 
in relieving distress, others derive a king of gratification from 
renting ir The great diversity observable in human actions 
depends on the different hinga in which the qualities of good 
and evil are recognised by different individuals. All motives, 
in reference to the individual, may be considered as good, be- 
cause the great secret of their influence is an anticipated good, 
and that, too, whether the act exerted in its attainment be of 
good or evil tendency. One, for instance, acquires a certain 
sum of money by his honest industry, another the same amount 
by stealing it from his neighbour. The motive may in hoth 
cases be the same, viz., the acquisition of the money. Or, to 
make the case still stronger, we may, in the last instance, sup- 
pose another motive, viz. that his ubject in stealing is not so 
much to enrich himself as to impoverish his neighbour, towards 
whom he bears a special enmity. The principle is still unal- 
tered. He is still seeking a supposed good. The only differ- 
ence is a transfer of that, go from the pleasure of tbe acqui- 
sition to the injury inflicted, thus gratifying his Combativeness 
and Destructiveness to a greater extent than his Acquisitive» - 
ness. Slauder of individual character may arise from the same 
motive that prompts to the performance of the most praise- 
worthy actions, viz. the desire of excellence, superiority, and 
distinction; a desire that can be accomplished either by the 
elevation of self or the depression of others, Motives are as 
different from each other as are the affective faculties in the ac- 
tion of which they essentially consist. Their equality in 
ness, as regards the individual, must not, therefore, render 
them equal in dignity, or in the general estimate of their value 
which enlightened reason would put upon them. Neither must 
we assume that because all motives, as regards the individual, 
are good, that therefore all the actions to which they prompt 
are equally so. The possession of wealth is a good motive, in 
itself considered, but the commission of larceny is a bad action. 
Neither do I assert that all motives are good except as they re- 

the individual, Those that prompt to the gratuitous in- 
iction of injury, can never receive the sanction of man’s higher 
nature. It is not alone, therefore, the action for which man 
is accountable, but also the mative which he allows to influence 
the action. The act, as we have already seen, may result from 
motives entirely different in their character. The stealing to 
acquire, and the stealing to impoverish, are very different in 
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motive, but the same in act. So also the slander to depress and 
the slander to injure. 

The motives addressed to the propenaities and lower senti- 
ments, and the impulses and actions consequent upon them, 
when uninfluenced by the promptings of a higher nature, are 
in their extremes productive of positive vice. ‘Those propen- 
sities and lower sentiments were charged by their Creator with 
the important mission of resisting, overcoming, and destroying, 
all the obstacles in the way of man’s progressive movement in the 
higher walks of thought, and feeling. ‘Their guides, guardians, 
and directors, are found in the feelings, emotions, and authori- 
tative dictates of the higher sentiments, enlightened by in- 
tellect. 

The importance of the subject will perhaps justify an illus- 
tration, at some length, of the manner in which volitions occur. 
Suppose an individual acting . under the impulse of 
Acquisitiveness ; in the absence of all or a sufficient modifying 
power, the motive addressed to that Migle propensity would be 
sufficient ; in that alone would centre all the energy and power 
of wil, and the thing of value desired would be possessed, 
whatever were the means of acquiring it. The act of larceny 
or robbery possesses him of the wished-for object. To the 
commission of such an act, however, for such a purpose, there 
are many counteracting influences. If Conscientiousness pos- 
sess any degree of strength, it interposes a strong barrier 
in the strict adherence it requires to the rigid rule of right. 
It throws over the property, person, and liherty of others, 
the protecting mantle of the moral sanction. Were it suffi- 
ciently strong, all human legislation in regard to matters of 
right would be superseded as useless. But man’s moral na- 
ture has been comparatively but little cultivated. In the vast 
majority of instances, it alone is not sufficient to resist, or con- 
trol, or direct, the strong impulse of the propensity. If the 
sentiment of Cautiousness exist in sufficient strength, it may 
furnish a powerful motive to forbear. Its practical langu 
is, Take care. Will not some injury result from the act? Shall! 
I not incur the penalty of a violated law? ‘The perceptive and 
knowing faculties acquaint themselves with the law, its penalty, 
and the consequences of its violation. Tere their agency ter- 
minates. But the punishment, so far as human laws are con- 
cerned, is dependent on detection and conviction. Of this there 
is no certainty, and the chances of escape are therefore to be 
determined. The reflective faculties are here appealed ‘to for 
the purpose of weighing probabilities, and of subjecting the 
chances both of escape and detection to the rigid decision of 
the judgment. The conclusion it forms is the property of the 
whole mind. Around it Cautiousness encircles its fears, and 
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Hope weaves it specious illusions. The intellect, merely, never 
controls, directs or influences. It only enlightens. It informs 
of facts, causes, and consequences. It calculates, weighs, com- 
pares, judges; and all its results, as affecting the individual or 
others, are felt by the sentiments. Among other sentiments 
that bring forward their special contributions to the commor 
stock is Approbativeness. This inquires, what are the opi 
nions of men, in reference to the pro action? The per- 
ceptive and knowing faculties furnish the information requi- 
red. The reflective again judge of the probabilities of escape 
or detection. If those of detection are judged to predominate, 
this sentiment inclines to avoid the act, as the performance of it 
must expose the individual to the terrors of the popular sanc- 
tion. But, 

The sentiment of Self-Esteem may predominate. The feeling 
it inspires is independent of Hope or Fear. It asks no results 
of intellect, nor is it contingent on escape or detection. It looks 
down upon the act proposed, as d ing and beneath its dig- 
nity. It can agree to no compromise in which its loftiness of 
feeling is made to yield to the impulse of a propensity. But if 
ar Eeen is ay solicitous about he ; overage ing not 
less inclined to 8 5 its possessor, and to inquire what ma 
be the wish and will of a Superior Being, in fetes to the 
act contemplated. That wish and will are ascertained through 
the intellectual medium, either by means of a direct revelation, 
or inferentially from all the revelations made. In that wish 
and will, it seeks solely for its warrant for the act. The pre- 
sumed disapproval of that Higher Being insures its hostility. 
It would not willingly incur the pains and penalties of the re- 
ligious sanction. 

‘These counteracting forces, either singly or combined, may be 
sufficient to control the whole mind, and thus constitute will. 
Their influence is all in one direction—is restraining, modifying. 
That of the impulse furnished by the p ity is in the other. 
From that impulse an appeal is made to the higher feelings—to 
the sense of the just, which requires, under all circumstances, an 
adherence to right—to the feeling of cautiousness, which de- 
mandstheadoption of that course of action which avuidsall injury 
—-to that of approval which would conduct every thing, with ex- 
press reference to securing the approbation of mankind—to that 
of self, which can admit of nothing tending to diminish the high 
sense of self-respect which it encourages—to that of the reve- 
rential, which can assent to nothing contravening the presumed 
mandate of a Superior Being. 

There are many chances for defects in all the different move- 
ments of this highewrought machinery. The sentiments enu- 
merated, may, some or all of them, be weak, and the emotions 
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they furnish, defective in power and influence. Such weakness 
is productive of two results. First, The intellectual faculties 
are less stimulated to act; and, second, The results of their 
action are less strongly c. So the intellectual faculties may be 
defective in strength. The existence and action of external 
things, in reference to which the sentiments all feel, may be but 
imperfectly perceived:and known. The reflective powers may 
be defective in their comparisons ; in their deductions of cause 
and effect ; in their balancing of probabilities; and in the nu- 
merous judgments they are called upon to render in reference 
to external things. We may readily perceive, therefore, that 
although the sentiments may be gifted with the power of ex- 
periencing deep emotions, yet a defective intelleet may commu- 
nicate such imperfect results, as rather to mislead than guide 
them in their action, The more complex the machinery, whe- 
ther material, physical, or mental, the more multiplied are the 
chances of going wrong, and also the more perfect the general 
power of sustaining a correctness of movements. A delicate and 
complicated machinery may be easily injured in many different 
ways, but the injuries will only impair, not destroy it. It al- 
ways finds in itself resources and substitutes sufficient to re- 
medy minor injuries, and to insure general correctness in its 
motions. PAIS Ee Pe oe Aa 

If. as a general result, the restraining or modifying influence 
of the higher sentiments is possessed of the same or a ter 
degree of strength than the original impulse, the intellectual 
faculties will be strongly stimulated tò devise some possible 
mode in which the one can be followed ‘or obeyed without vio- 
lating the feelings or promptings of the other. Such a mode 
must exist, or the Creator has bestowed one or more faculties 
of mind never intended to be exercised. The man may apply 
himself to business, and his acquisitions will then be the gains 
of honest industry, not the fruits ‘of larceny or robbery. In 
this manner, Acquisitiveness may be gratified consistently with 
the claims of the high moral sentiments. A resort to such 
means is sanctioned by Concientiousness, because nio rights are 
invaded ; it awakes in Cautiousness no fears, because no dan 
are incurred; it secures the sentiment of Approbativeness, be- 
cause on their employment man sets the seal of his approval; 
it insures the concurrence of Self-Esteem, because self- 
is not diminished by a compromise of dignity ; and is in har- 
mony with the feeling of Reverence, because it involves no vio- 
lation of the wilt of a superior being. i 

After all these laboured processes of feeling and intellect are 
accomplished; a final’ decision only remains to be made. The 
elements of that ‘decision we have already investigated. H 
will be in favour of the act or against it, according te the 
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strength of the impulse nig are with that of the restraining 
and modifying sentiments. In it is found the essential of Will. 

Operations the same or similar ocour in reference to the im- 
pulses furnished by the other propensities. They are obeyed 
or disobeyed according to their relative strength, compared with 
that of the high moral and religious sentiments, In the last 
we find the kind protectors of all our social institutions, valued 
privileges, and inestimable rights. We have already, by wa: 
of illustration, had occasion to notice the protecting gua 
they throw around our property; but security of property is 
less valuable than sccurity of person: it is less carefully guard- 
ed. The impulses sent forth from Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness must possess great strength before they can attain that 
highest point where all conflict ends, and all influences blend 
together in the formation of Will. The ap made to Con- 
scientiousness, to Cautiousness, to Approbativeness, to Self- 
Esteem, and to Reverence, way call forth from each as authori- 
tative a mandate, and as strong a directing influence, as in the 
case we have already. considered. In addition to these, however, 
other influences are exerted. So very careful haa the Creator 
been of life, and of the preservation of the rights of person, 
that He has shielded the infancy of our being,—that period 
when, more than all others, protection is necessary,— beneath 
the stron e of Philoprogenitiveness. Around our 
friends, t with whom our intercourse is the most familiar, 
and those, therefore, with whom occasions of variance would 
be naturally expected the most frequently to occur, He has 
thrown the often-impenetrable folds of a strong Adhesiveness. 
In the sense of the Marvellous, aided by Cautiousness, He has 
implanted the strong fears of retributive justice. Over the 
great mass of. mankind, the entire sensitive creation, He has 
cast the protecting mantle of a benign and all-diffusive Bene- 
volence. The higher, therefore, the nature of the right rises, 
the stronger are the guarantees that pene it from violation. 
The more wa are enabled to comprehend the deep things of 
Nature, the more we see to admire in the fathomless designs of 
her Author. . ; 

We may now inquire how far is the Will free? And we 
answer, that all volitions, as well as all the mental conflicts that 
precede them, are free, except in the submission necessarily 
yielded to those great laws or governing principles, that pre- 
side over the movements of all our faculties. ith their re. 
quisitions we cannot refuse a compliance. We can no more 
prevent our Love of Approbation from being gratified with the 
approval of others, or our Conscientiousness from being pained 
at a violation of right, or our feeling of the Ideal from bei 
delighted with the beauty, grandeur, and aublimity of objects, 
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than we enh arrdst the couree ef n: ar by a thought, or reverse 
the law of gravitation by a wolition. We have no more created 
the functions of our faculties; than we have the organs of our 
bodies; and the functional action of the farmer is as much be. 
Jord our control, as-are-the organic operations of our matèrial 
frames. Wer may as soon teach our finger to feel pleasure 
from being burnt;-as ‘our Loveof Approbation ta take delight 
in being ridiculed. If. we could eontrol the functions of our 
faculties, I know not what could be said tu. constitute the J: that 
is now the agent: of all feeling, thought, xolition, and, actinti. 
Some principles, purely fundamental, must exist, or there could 
be · no common tie between the members of. the human family. 
Such principles uro manifested in che functional action ef each 
faculty. That action, if it exist at. all, is a neeessanyone. . 
Neither actions. nor: vdlitiona, however, bear on them the 
stamp · oſ necessity ;!. they: follow. as the renulta · of. the functional 
action of all the faculties. Those regulta are infinitely varied. 
They proceed. from the: action of many or all of the primitine 
favaltigs, modifying each other. A volition is the point where 
all the mental faculties are connentrated. It is. she. representa- 
tive of the entire mind. It may be 5 to a. common 
fund made up from the contributions of the propensities and 
sentiments, enlightened by intellect. The more the intelleet is 
cultivated, the clearer it. enlightens; and the more the hi 
moral and religious sentiments are improved, the stronger the 
directing and modifying influence they exert over the impulses 
of the lower propensities. One ofithe clearest proofs of the free- 
dom of the will is derived from our. own ceneciousness. In 
the act of willing to perform, we are conscious of the power 
to will directly the reverse; and. evidence derivable from a 
feeling of which we are conscious is as proper and as convince 
ing as that derivable from other sources. : 

Let us now look at some of the consequences flowing from the 
doctrine of the Will as I have been considering it. If Will be 
THE DECISION OF THE WHOLE MIND UPON THE WHOLE MATTER, 
there will be some persons who can hardly be admitted to have 
a Will. They pass through their entire life without maki 
their minds upon any one important matter. There are indivi- 
duals of. that 1 In such, maar ied is strong, A 
the temperament generally inactive. The om aat except 
halves. There will oa the. contrary, be aoni men bone li 
will consist in action. It may not be the best directed or the 
most judicious It may be less characterised by cautiousness 
than by rashness. We have such men among us. They are the 
active spirits of our world. They prevent a stagnation in the 
affairs of men, and throw over the surface of society all the 
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stir, bustle, and never-ceasing activities of life. They find it 
far less difficult to will than successfully to execute; and easier 
to commit an error by a hasty act, than to.correct one by ju- 
dicious man t ' 

There will be men who will be always commencing opera- 
tions, but never lete them. They lack that firmness that 
gives continuance of application. ‘Their successive volitions 
are swayed by the novelty of new adventures. An unsuccess- 
ful termination never damps the ardour of.a new beginning. 
They generally finish nothing but their property, and end no- 
me but their lives. 5 i = Ji 

ere will be those possessing great force and power of will. 
Mental decisions may not be end ly formed, bit when once in 
existence, they will pass into act with all the energy of a power 
confident in its own strength, and unaccustomed to defeat. 
Circumstances contribute to form them, but those subsequently 
occurring, unless they are of such a nature as precludes the 
ability to foresee them, can rarely effect a change, modification, 
or reversal, Decision of character depends upon the prompt- 
ness with which the action of the different faculties results in 
will, and the energy with which ‘the volitions are carried out 
into action. ' 

It is a result of this dootrine that the acte of men are evi- 
dences of their volitions, although not always of their motives, 
The volition is developed in the act that carries it into effect. 
All human volitions being so many acts of the entire mind ; so 
many points of union in which all the powers and faculties 
unite; are constantly, as far as they are evidenced by actions, 
furnishing materials upon which judgments may be predicated 
in relation to individual character. We can, in general, infer 
modes of belief, and principles of action, from the general 
course and current of conduct.’ 

On the same principle is also icated the uniformity ob- 
servable in the actions of our fellow men. Tt may be safely 
assumed that the great laws and governing principles that pre- 
side over the main springs of action are ever the same in the 
same individual. The orce of circumstances may vary the 
immediate application of those laws and principles. It may, 
if exerted for long periods of time, strengthen seme and weaken 
others. But, after a sufficient time bas elapsed for principles 
to form, and after theif actual formation, we ly see them 

eating all the subsequent movements and acts of the indi- 
vidual heh do we ever see 5 or economy 

odigal? When do we ever behold’ the strictly just become 

ishonest, or the mildly benevolent destructive? * The ruling 

passion is ever strong, even in death, and the vain man cannot 
© Such changes do occur, but always as symptoms of dioense.— K Dirox. 
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lay aside his love of approbation, nor the proud mar his self- 
esteem, nor the cunning man his secretiveness, nor the destrac- 
tive man his revenge, until the vital spark has ceased to vivify 
even the embers of existence, and the music of every organ ts 
hushed ; and the throbless brain is left to its last place of re- 

the pillow that never cru All our acts in reference 
1 thers Aig on the a that the same kind of 
character that has heretofore been developed in actidn will still 
continde to be; that in regard to the individual, in a philbso- 
phioal sense, the saying of the wise man is true, that “ the 
thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which 
is done is that which shall be done: and there is no new thing 
under the sun.” We are accustomed to calculate the influence 
our conduct will exert upon the character and conduct of others, 
and the efficiency of the motives we offer as inducements to 
action, with almost the same unerrmg certainty that we deduce 
the effect from its cause in the physical world. We endeavour 
to influence the will and action of the just man by Appeals to 
his sense of right; of the good man by exciting his benevo- 
lence; of the proud man by awakening his self-respect ; and 
of the vain man by a reference to the opinions of others ; with 
the same assurance of success that we expect our floating can- 
vass filled with the breezes of heaven will bear onward our 
bounding bark on the ocean wave ; or that the lightning will 
follow the protecting rod, and leave our dwellings uninjured. 
We cannot escape the empire of cause and effect by retreating 
from the physical into the intellectual and moral world. 

It results from this doctrine that our volitions will become 
more perfect, more in harmony with the higher nature of man, 
more Im unison with the adaptation of that higher nature to the 
constitution of things around us, in proportion as the entire 
mind, in all its different departments, acquires a perfection in 
its action, a subordination of inferior to superior motives, a di- 
rection given to all its active movements, which permits the 
impulses furnished by the propensities to be followed without 
in the least conflicting with the claims of the higher sentiments. 
To this growing perfection of our volitions, the history of our 
race bears evidence. That might record of human volitions, 
carried out into all their diversified forms of action, will sustain 
the position, that at early periods, when the physical obstacles 
of a new world were to be overcome, and a severe warfare with 
hostile elements was to be waged, the will was little more than 
the mere organ of the propensities and some of the lower senti- 
ments, partially enlightened by intellect. The dictates of be- 
nevolence were but faintly and feebly uttered amid the din of 
the propensities. The spirit of modern institutions evidences 
the strong influence exerted by a high moral and religious na- 
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ture in the formation of volitions. Man is fast arriving at that 
proud period in his history when his volitions and consequent 
actions will be so many points in which his different natures 
will harmonise with themeclves, and also with the constitution 
of all things around them ; when all the relations will be pro- 
perly preserved, all the desires gratified, and all the impulses 
to action ebeyed, under the guidance and direction of the high 
maral and religious. sentiments enlightened. by intellect. 

It follows, as the most important consequence from this doc- 
trine, that the moral accountability of man embraces the action 
of his entire mind, intellectual and affective, and nothing beyond 
that. It seems to be universally coneeded that moral accoun- 
tability is based on — volitions. We feel this within us, = 
we recognise it as language of every thing without us, 
all our customs, of all our laws, of all che n that bind 
together the.fabric of society: As the elements 5 
the. will are all the faculties of mind, both intellectual and 
tive, apoountabélity must he co-extensive with their entire ope- 
ration. It is certainly a great desideratum to establish the 
true limits of moral accountability,—-to determine its extent 
and boundaries, to understand precisely what. it embraces 
and where it ends, It is produetive of consequences equally 
imjurious to extend it beyond what it embraces, as to stop short 
of its true limits. < 

Moral aecountability has been made by some to embrace the 
judgments we form, the opinions we entertain, and all the dif- 
ferent modes of belief known and acted upon by our intellec- 
tual nature. This is erroneous. Judgment, opinion, and be- 
lief are intellectual operations. The affective faculties have not 
necessarily any agency in their formation. They are not 
therefore acts of the whole mind, and for that reason at least, 
differ essentially from volitions. In their formation, the intel- 
lectual faculties act in obedience to laws imposed upon them, 
not created by them. For the right or wro ation of 
those laws we cannot be made responsible. We lieve not 
according as we will, but according to the evidence furnished 
us. On that evidence our faculties are framed to act, and to 
believe or disbelieve according to its strength or weakness. 
We can no more resist a conelusion when the evidence is suffi- 
cient, than we can, with our eyes a at mid-day, resist the 
seeing of objects. We shall find sufficient in ourselves to which 
the high attribute of accountability must necessarily attach, 
without extending it to that over which we have no control, 
and for which, therefore, we are not accountable. 

I do not here refer to the opinions avowed. They may be 
very different from those actually entertained. Neither do I 
refer to those where our intellectual faculties are inflaenced by 

ou? 
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our volitions:ta seek, and, as. far as posible, entertain, that 
evidence only which goes to substantiate ane gide or view of a 
westion: This is. doing, violence to our intellectual nature. 
Te plich ai suconquerable desire. to believe in one side, hut 
at the, same time a suspicion, whieh perhaps: would often.. 
but little short of belief, that tbe ather. is the true ona. 

Neither are those wandering thoughts or impulses.te act, or 
oedasi mal feelings, wishes, or desires, that are of ee 
growth, within the great pale of aqcountability, propenr 
sities were created to furnish impulses, and the sentiments. to 
feel emotions, and the intellect to perceive, know, and reason. 
In fulfilling the great design of their creation, they are no more 
accountable than is the heart in the circulation of the blood, 
or the stomach in the digestion of aliments. 

But while I deny that moral accountability embraces any 
operations of the intelléct ‘merebys: or that it extends to the 
functional action. of any faculty, I wauld not limit it to indiyi- 
dual actions. Human laws can only render man accountable 
for his acts, not merely because they are the only sufficient 
evidences af valitions, but because it is from them alone that 
the eommunity generally receives any detriment. It is ca 
with the ences of such actions as were free to have bepp 
done or omitted that human laws deal, than with the actione 
themselves. The principle is the amendment of the criminal, 
and self-proteetion to be accomplished by the preventiqn of 
acts attended with similar pernicious consequences. Beyond 
these human power and agency cannot reach, a 

Moral accountability to the Creator, is based on a. different 
principle. The act is not there required as the evidence 
the volition. Neither are its consequences considered be- 
yond their moral influence upon the individual... It. is for 
the mere xolition, the, decision of the whole mind upan tha 
whole matter, and for that only, that man is morally. aceoun, 
table to his God. For the evidence of this txut wre neer nat 
travel beyond ourselves, The faithful sentinel which the: Cre 
tor has located in every bosom, in the shape of a warning con- 
science, addresses us on this. subject in a language ve could 
not disregard if we would, and should, not ifiwe.could, , 

Man is not then, accountable for the modes of hia jntellectual 
action, for his judgments, opinions, or belief; neither ia he ge- 
countable for the mere functional action of any of hia faculties, 
whether it results, in wandering thoughts, impulses, feffli 
wishes, or. desires. But he. is morally accountable for his yolis 
tiqns, to his fellqw-man, so far as they are.evidented hy ac- 
tions,—and to his Creator, 20 far, as. hey are. perfect volin q 
whether. evidenced by actions or not. 5 eee 

Will, as L heve been.cansidering it, harmonigcs the entire 
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action of mind with human rights, duties, obligations, and re- 
sponsibilities. It ts the common ground. where the inteldeetual, 
affective, moral, and religions natures of man all meet, modify, 
and correct each other. Ii constitutes (and a0 it will continue 
to do through all the modifications of its whole existence) that 
same inserutable J that thinks and feels, and wills and acts 
with entire freedom, sobject only to the conditions imposed by 
its Creator, and to the great laws and governing principles 
that preside over and regulate the functional: action of ul its 
elementary faculties. A. D. 
ALsany, New Yona, U. S. A. S i 
May 7. 1836. f 
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ARTICLE II. 


ok VIMONT ON THE ORGAN or ATTACHMENT FOR LIFE 
on MARRIAGE. 


Fw our last number we gave a translation of the seventh sec- 
tion of the second volume of Dr Vimont's Traité de Phrenologie. 
We now eed to section VIII., entitled “Ongene de l'at- 
tachement a vie, on mariage.” ' 

Is there,” asks Dr Vimont, “a special faculty for attach- 
ment for life, or marriage? Is it only the result of the action 
of several faculties, or the modification of one gnly—that of 
Adhesiveness for example—of which I shall speak hereafter ? 
A more profound study of the organisation of the nervous sys- 
tem of animals and of their habits, can alone throw light on 
this question. 

If we watch closely the conduct of wild animals, we shall 
find that amongst some species, the males after having satisfied 
the desire for sexual intercourse, separate themselves their 
females,—either to go to impregnate others,—to live in a state 
of solitude,—or to unite themselves to several individuals of the 
same species and of the same sex. Such we see is the case 
among wild boars, wolves, and stags. Other species again live 
constantly with their females (dans l'état de mariage)—for in- 
stance the fox, the marten, the roebuck, amongst quadrupeds ; 
and the raven, the jay, the magpie, the swallow, the sparrow, 


Soner birds. 

Gall, 1 seemingty dis to believe that attachment 
for life depended on a particular organisation, has not cleared 
up the subject by instances drawn from comparative anatomy. 

or has he been more explicit with regard to man. 

Spurzheim thinks that marriage is but a modification of the 
faculty of Adhestveness ; that the instinct of living in society, 
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and that of living in family, are only purtieular modifications 
peculiar in their nature,—just as the taste for vegetable or ami- 
mal food is a modification of smell and of taste in herbivorous 
and carnivorous aitimals. N ' „ 
These ‘observations of Spurzheim are but specious, and are 
ovlrturhed by studying the habits of certain species: I do 
not think that union for Nfe ìs merely a modification of Adhe- 
siveness :—it appears to me to possess all the characters’ of 
à fundamental faculty: To me it- is sufficiently proved that 
an animal may have great Adhesiveness and yet not live in com- 
pany with its female. The dog is a striking imstance in sup- 
rt of my assertion. Wolves live often in large bodies, but 
o not remain in a state of union with their females. Stags 
act in a similar manner. The fox, though brought up very 
young: does not attach himself to any one, but unites himelf to 
is female for Nfe. It is not then true that where this union 
for life exists, we find adhesiveness; which, however, tto 
be the case if it were, as Spurzbeim affirms, only a itica- 
tion of that faculty. 
Gall has not, in my opinion, given a more satisfactory sal u- 
tion of this question, when he says,“ If I eould place full con- 
fidence in my knowledge of natural history, I would offer an 
opinion of my own. It appears to me that in all those species 
whete the male and female mutually assist in taking eare of the 
young, there is union for life; but in those species, on the con- 
trary, in which the male contents himself with procreating young 
without assisting in any way in bringing them up, that the firet 
female met with serves to satisfy his desires, and that the main de- 
sign of nature is accomplished without the bond of union for 
life.” This observation of Gall in nowise settles the question. At 
the very outset, it is not the fact, as he states, that in those spe- 
cies where the female gives her attention to Mayong conjointly 
with the male, there is constantly union for life. The roebuck, 
which is attached to its female for life, does not in any way oc: 
cupy itself in the care of the young. Gall says that this ani- 
mal defends its family against their enemies. I do not deny 
the fact, but I do not think that we must necessarily attribute 
this conduct to the faculty of attachment to its young: Supt 
posing even, —which however is not proved,-—that ia eertatn 
species where this union for life exists, the male and-female 
give themselves by turns to the care of their young, that does 
not by any means prove that the two faculties are not distinct: 
the one appears to me totally different from the other, since its 
action continues long after the young are separated from their 
pace The explanation of Gall, then, is none at all: Spurs, 
eim believes that it is attachment and friendship which the 
male and female feel for each other which determines them nat 
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to separate after the instinct of propagation is satisfied, and to 
remain united even beyond the season of desire. Is this not in 
other words saying that there exists in certain, species a sort of 
attachment which induces them to remain ynited for life, and 
after the observations which have been made, are we not com- 
pelled te admit that it is not to adhesiveness, properly speaking, 
that we ought to attribute such conduct ? ae 
Gall does not appear disposed to consider as a faculty be- 
bonging to man, that of union for life; or at least he seems to 
view it as a modification of the organ of Adhesivenesa, and nat. 
aa à special fundamental faculty, There are, says he, men 
and women who, without wy outward adventitious cause, haye 
an aversion for marriage: If we could read the bottom of their 
hearts, we might there find the solution of the enigma. Are 
such persons incapable of attachment or friendship? Do they, 
dread the charge which a fanny imposes? It will be seen that. 
this language of Gall is exceedingly vague, and that it is only 
nted to us under the form of a doubt. 2 
The more I have studied the conduct of men and the habits 
of many species of animals, the more satisfied have I remained 
that the feeling which leads to attachment to one companion 
for life, is the result of a fundamental faculty. Some observa- 
tions which I have made on the human species, and many more 
which I have collected amongst animals, have enabled me to fix 
the situation of the organ in man and animals. Before point- 
ing out upon the brain and skull the place where it is to be 
found, I must enter into some anatomical details. 
The region of Philopro- ar 
genitiveness (de Pattachement Sat, p\ 
pour les petits) as laid down ita 
in the works or on the bust, ich a de gta 
which phremologists have in n 2 
their hands, occupies too e- r ' 


tended a space, and com N | 
hends two distinct ben 82 
of the brain, the one N gt 2 aj e" Y 
at the middie part (No. 11, E A 


Pl. LIXXVIIt, Fig. 9), the ' 
ather (No. 8.) more laterally and outwards. The first appears 
to me to be the seat of: the organ af Philoprogenitiveness, the 
other that of attachment for life or marriage. I have already 
found this latter region well developed in. two persona who had 
very early manifested the desire of being united. to each other, 

without being induced to do so by other motives than such 
as lead to four of marriages. I have found ow the other 
hand the same region but little developed in persons who had 
naturally a repegnance for marriage. Asa few observations 
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mi tı salice. to estahlieh aicertninty, L would entrent, phne- 
nologists who have opportunitian af making numerous ob- 
servations to asrertain if new and carefully noted facts might 
be foupd to confirm my remarks. | a, eT? 

Except in quadrumanous animals, it is not in the regiem af 
the n bane that we o to loole for the. Seat of: the 
organ which leads animals to become united. for. life. It seuat 
be recollected that I maintained this point of anatomy, while 
describing the occipital region of, quadrapeda and birdsis in- the 


former it is entirely filled by the ce! m. · in the latter tit 
contains the cerebellum, and a great part. g the acoustic ap- 
paratus. : 1 * „, tes 


lt is then in the posterioy parietal, region shat, we showd 
look in these two classes for theiseat of the organ in question. 
I have compared with care the skull and the brain of-a Shi, 
of birds, well known to live in, state of union, aa wel] as those 
of species which live separated, from thein female after. i 
nation. ‘There is a remarkable er tinea 
served between them. The- portion of the s CARECRPOR i 
to the middle part of the 0 bordex of the egrebral homi- 
sphere (No. 8, PL xc. Fig.: 8) is very, prominent in A birdi 
which live in a state of union. Such ane the: follam ing. skulls 
and brains which have presented.te mne chis, form of on ¹j 
tion very apparent. The buzzand (PL LIN, Fig, S, the 
great raven: (P), 115, Fig. 1), the. great. acnepoa ont d RI baal 
ag 2), the hooded crow (Pl. xl. iv, Fig. 8), the magyit 
(id. pl. fig. 4), the. jackdaw (id. pl. fig, .) The brain afithe 


hooded crow, of, the great eareegh O, and of the bugrend, wall 
be found ale shy Fl. XXIII. Eig. - ly id. n. Fig · &, am 
Pl. uxx, Fig, 4. We shonid remark, zhat in these thræempenies 
which Jive In state gf union, che, cerebral, hemisphare is not 
only much raived, and wall copadad towards: ite dre 
but that it is prolanged, even in pereeptihie mannen, oven 
tubercula Anadrige nung. „ „„ a ieai otia p ttt, 
Another fact which I should point, ut N., that, ifi me: 
the extent af the posterior part of the cerebral hemisphere: from 
the paint where it. touches the other, te the ex terien de). tbia 
ft is found much morp developed in the capas juet a 
than in thase species. which are not united for life, we tay eam 
are in this respect, the brain f the domestic: gpoed: HRA, 
ig. 2), with that af the buzzard (id, nl. Fig. 14) ; Bnd again wa 
may compare this region (8) in the, raven (Ph 301: Big. 89 
with the same remon, in the turkey-hea (Pl. tity Figs 4), ank 
in the common hen (id. pl. Fig. 1.) With a litfle,ettentionm® 
will be found that the difference is very striking. I beg those 
who possess a collection of skulls of animals, to place the skull 
of a turkey-hen and that of a hooded crow near each other ; 
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they will be at once struek with’ the difference Which F hive Jase 
now pointed out; in the'turkey-hen alf that portion is depress- 
ed; in the hooded crow, on the contrary, it is full und roundé 

The portion of the brain which manffests attachment 
for life in quadrupeds is that which is found ‘situated backwards 
and outwards from No 11. (Fig. 7, Pl. uxxv.)’ Let any ont 
‘compare two brains having very nearly the seme volumie and f 
the same class, the one, for instance, which I have now pointed 
out, being that of an animal whieh lives in the state of union; 
the marten, with that of the cat, which lives in the’ opposite 
state (id. pi. fig. 2;), and he will see that, in the former, tne coh- 
volution 10 is not prolonged so much backwards, and covert 
much less of the cerebellum. ` The convolution 10 in the cat is 
that which gives rise to Philoprogenitiveness. In all the xni- 
mals which live in n state of union this convolution is extended 
more backwards. I have found these ‘relative positions ‘well 
expressed in the brain of ‘the badger, the fox, the potecat, the 
marten, and the weasel, all animals living in a state of ‘union. 
We may compare with this view the brain of the badger with 
that of the dog. (Pl. XXX.) The same part seems to me but 
little developed in the rabbit, the hare, and the guinea pig. 
Agam, to ahew the difference of development of the organ in 
questian, we may compare the brain of the weasel, which lives 
in a state of unia, with that of the guinea pig which feels no 
lasting attachment to its female. (Pl. txxiv, Fig. 5, and 
Fig. 1.) 

Before closing the account of the faculty which leads man 
and animals to become united for life, T cannot pass over in si- 
tence certain remarks which might seem to militate against the 
opinion which F have naw offered. We arc told, and Gall him- 
self relates the fact, that wild cats amt wolves had lived to- 

ther in a state of union, Even supposing this observation to 
be trav, I de not think that it can overthrow the opinion thut 
attachment for life is the characteristic of some species only, and 
consequently a fundamental freulty. Because, one may have 
wen a wolf and n cat, animals which de not live Habitünlly in 
a state of union. to be always together, we are not obliged, as 
it seems to me, therefore to conclude that such is the ordinar 
state of those animals. It is not surprising that living isolated, 
two animals of the same species become attached so fir ak to 
remain together, bat in order o make the ahxervation conclu: 
sive, it would be necessary that the wolf and wild cat had liver 
iva state of union, thongh surrounded by several animals of 
the same species. 
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ARTICLE III. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MR SIDNEY SMITH AND THE 
EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


TO THER EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Sin, —Ix the last number of your periodical, I observed the 


following notice :— 


* Giascow.—Since our last number, Mr Sidney Smith has 
been lecturing to a very large audience of operatives.” 


Mr Hewett Watson, in his Statisties of Phrenology, has 
stated that the Journal is generally complained of as being ab- 
together confined to the promotion of the peculiar views of its 
conductors, and I must say that the passage quoted above is 
not calculated to remove this impression either from my mind, 
or that of the audience who honoured me with their attendanoe 
at my lectures. It is likewise a specimen of the grossest care- 
lessness on the part of the editor in the collection of phrenolo- 
gical statistics. The lectures were delivered at a distance of 
only forty-two miles from his residence. Notices of them ap- 
peared in all the Glasgow newspapers. The editor of the Glas- 
gow Argus, to whose genius, htenment, and liberality, d 
am anxious here to bear my humble testimony, inserted, uns 
licited, and without my knowledge, a full report of my open- 
ing lecture in his paper, and stated both the numbers and qua- 
lity of my audience. The excellent conductor of the Edin- 
burgh Weekly Chronicle, transferred these notices to the: pages 
of his journal. On my return to Edinburgh, I was charged 
with letters from Drs Weir and Macnish, to Mr Robert 
Cox, the reputed editor of the Journal, in which, I pre- 
sume, the facts would be stated. I delivered them in person, 
a month before the last number was published, and told Mr 
Cox the facts exactly as they stood. For your information, 
and in justice to the gentlemen forming the committee under 
whose auspices the lectures were delivered, I shal} here detail 
the circumstances. 

The six lectures of which the course was composed; were: de- 
livered in the Methodist Chapel, John Street. Pwo were given 
each week, and it so h that it rammed heavily eaek-night 
throughout the course. The andience consisted of a:thousand 
persons, of whom not above forty were actives, a cecum 
stance which I deplored. The rest oaei of ladies and gen- 
tlemen of che best educated and most respectable middle classes. ' 
Some of them came from the coun ma few instances badies 
and gentlemen walked in from a ce of four’ aud a-half 
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miles in the rain. The 1 Society of 9 
elected me an honorary member of their body, and at the close 
of the lectures nearly one hundred gentlemen, among whom 
were magistrates of the city, landed gentlemen, eminent mer- 
chants, members of all the learned professions, and gentlemen 
of the University, conferred upon me the high honour of en- 
tertaining me at a banquet, in testimony of their consideration 
of the cause which I had advocated, and the manner in which 
I had supported it. 
I had also the satisfaction of converting several individuals 
of great influence to a belief in Phrenology, by taking their 
development, and sketching from it their character. For ob- 
vious reasons, I carmot name these persons, but I can appeal 
to several gentlemen of Glasgow im testimony of the fact. 

Now, Sir, if, in spite of the peculiar views and interests of 
the conductors of the Journal, you do not-feel called upon by 
a sense of truth, and the duty you owe to the ph ical 
public, to notice the progress of my labours in the science which 
you advocate, I am well contented to pursue my own path 
without your patronage, satisfied with the fair s in- 
dependent men, determined to expose the errors of the apostles 
of the seience fearlessly and honestly, aud resolved to pay no 
blaek-mail of homage either to established opinions or phreno- 
logical cliques. But if you do notice my proceedings, I beg 
that you will take care to ascertain them carefully, and to re- 
port them accurately. 

I request that you will insert this letter in your next num- 
ber, or that you will state your reasons for not doing so. I am, 
Sir, your very obedient servant, Sipney SMITH. 


Enixnoncn, 18th May 1837. 


THE BDITOR TO MR STONEY SMITH, 
Epinpuraa, 18th May 1837. 


The Editor of the Phrenological Journal has received Mr 
Sidney Smith’s letter of this date, and begs to mention to Mr 
Smith, that he does vot see the Glasgow newspapers unless they 
are sent to him by some friend who wishes to call hie attention 
to any particular piece of information which they contain, and 
that none of them containing any notiee of Mr Smith's lectures 
ever reached him. He considers himself, therefore, as much 
entitled to complain of the inattention of the friends of Phreno- 
logy in G w, in not ſavouring him with information, as Mr 
Smith s him as blameable for not inserting a report of 
his successful efforts in thet city. Mr Smith would perceive it 
announced in the last number of the Journal, that early in 
January last, Mr Cox became a candidate far, and was su 
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uently elected te, ‘the office of ‘Secretary of the Literary, 
Scientide, and, Commercial, fnstitution of Liverpool. Prom 
tlie beginning ofthe present pear; Mr Cox was in consequence 
unable to devote any attention whatever to the Journal, and 
whatever: inurmation lhe miy huve possessed regarding Mr 
Bmith’s lecturds, dt was not eommunicated to the present editor: 
but He is not aware to What extent Mr Cox was informed on 
the subject. ‘Mr Smith writes ow bales 9 bey that it is the 
editor's duty to employ persons in the‘ different towns: of the 
kingdom, to collect statistical information regarding the state 
and progress of Phrenology. The editor begs to inform Mr 
Smith that it is not in his power to do so, because the circula- 
tion of the Journal, has never been so great as to enable the pro- 
prietors to offer any remuneration. either te. the, oontribnturs, 
correspondents, or editors, of the work. The. Phrenological 
Journal, from the first number to. the present, ia the product.of 
voluntary zeal alone. This circumstanoe is offered as an apo- 
logy to Mr Smith,, and its readers in general, for its being 
“« confined to the promotion of the peeulian views .of its oon- 
ductors,”.in so far as there is any truth inthis agcusasion: -The 
conductors are not. aware. of any eommanication having been 
sent ta them, written.in a philosephical spirit, which. the.cam- 
of their work enabled them to iah, which they did aoa 
Insert. The individuals who did favour them. with eontriba- 
tions, of course maintained the views · vbich appeared totem 
to be sound; and if the topias discussed were not e various in 
their character as Mr. Smith desired that they ahould: be, the 
Editor may have, to regret the lack of zeal in .gentlemen who 
entertained views different from those generally advocated, but 
he cannot take blame to himself for not publishing communi- 
cations which: were: never presented to him, and whieh he pos- 
no means of procuring. 2 e 
He has to express his regret alva, that although the Jaumed 
containing the notice of which Mr. Smith complains, was pub · 
lished en Ist March last, Mr Smith should have. delayed. bia 
communication till the evening of the 18th of May, at which 
hour the last sheet of the namber of the Journal: for Jund was 
in the presa, in order to secure its reaching. London in time far 
delivery with the ordinary periadieals which are distributed i 
the Metropolis. on the first day of.that month. In consequence, 
it cannot appear till the September namber. yw 
The Editor rejoices to hear of Mr Smith's success as a. leo: 
tarer, and assures him that the notice af which he complains 
was written by him from the best information whieh he pos- 
Since this letter was sent, we have learned from Mr Cox that he re- 
quested a phrenologist of Glasgow to Furnish him with information for a notice 
of Mr Smith's lectures, but that he: received nene. rotten 
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sessed at the time, and thut he will. on, all eccasions be’ happp 

to print correct notices of. Mr Smith's proceedings, ifthe wi 
take the trouble, as he has no done, te furnish him: with she 
means of daing. so. - ve ve „ten * "ote 
‘The Editor and Conductors of the Journal féel'no rement: 
ment om account of the inferior moti ves aseribed to them] und 

disrespectful expressions contained in Mr Smiths better: T 

leave their conduct with confidence. to the judgment of t 
phrenological publio both now and hereaſter.. E 
MR BIDMBY SHITH TO THR BDIHOR.. „ *r. 
Epixzvuhan, 13th June 1837, 

: 20 Curbs STREET., ' 

. Sır, —I received your letter of the 18th ult., and regret to 
find that my communication of the same date was not in time 
for your number of this month. © > 0 07 t j 
T shall réjoicé to find that neither the Editor nor Conductors 
of the Journal are actuated by inferior motives, and that there 
is no ground for mies ise any of those who have ah inffuehce 
in its management, of making it the meré vehicle of promoting 
their individual wlterior interests, and that none of them are 
influenced by any paltry spirit of jenon against other phre- 
nologists who differ from them im their views widely, either iti 
science, morals, or religion. in i 
I thank you for the expression of your wishes, but am 
extremely sorry to find that you have no other source of regu- 
lar information on the subject of the progress anit success of 
lecturers upon the science, than their own'statement. This is a 
source which the pubtic eught, and is entitled to look upon 
with suspicion. E would before this have informed you of my 
proceedings, had I not been conscious that, in ordinary circum- 
stances, intelligence from so interested a quarter ought'not, to 
be trusted. The necessity of the case must, however, justify 
a departure from the general rile, and ¥ must for onee become 
my dwn historian, in order to bring up the day-bdok of phre- 
ical statistics. n! Pda ie a i 
F leetdred during the winter in Falxirk, under the auspices 
of the School of Arte there. A course on Chemistry preceded 
that on Phrenology, yet such were the superior attractions of 
the tatter subject, although the lecturér af to’ stand in compe- 
tition with a long experienced, ‘talented, and successftil pło- 

fessor, that the audience ‘incteased’' from 80 or 85 to nedrl 
300. All the clergymen of the place attended regularly, with 
the .exception of the established minister, and ‘one ‘of them 
moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer, which was carried una- 
nimously, for the assistance which the course had given to the 
elucidation of truth and the principles of morality. A soffée 
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was afterwards given, at which my excellent and liberat-minded 
friend Mr Welsh, the Relief clergyman, presided, attended by 
the numerous ladies who had honoured the lectures by thew 
presence, the Sheriff-substitute, the principal medical gentle- 
men, and other respectable inhabitants. The principal topic 
ef observation was the lectures on N with some ex- 
cellent allusions highly gratifying to a phrenologist, upon edu- 
cation, and its lively is Mr Janes Si id Pile will 
be gratified to know that his exhortations to found an infant 
school at Falkirk, were crowned with complete success. 

Besides the course, I gave a forenoon lecture and mani- 
pulation, and at their own request, on various occasions mani- 
pulated the heads and indicated the characters of many of the 
principal and most remarkable men in the town. So completely 
triumphant was the experiment, that it alone convi them 
of the truth of Phrenology, and so striking has been the effect 
of the science on the minds of the people, that so late as 14th 
May last, a member of the committee of the School of Arts 
thus writes: Phrenology still continues to be an exciting 
subject of conversation among us, and seems to have made a 
much deeper impression in all our circles than from the know- 
ledge I have of the place I could have anticipated.” It is with 
a deep feeling of gratitude that I now here acknowledge the 
extreme kindness and attention with which I was treated by 

the inhabitants of Falkirk, and for the liberal, enlightened, and 
unprejudiced spirit with which they received the statements 
which I had to offer. To the ladies of that place, Phrenology 
is deeply indebted for the patient and most attentive heari 
which it obtained. I enclose a notice by the Stirling paper 
the course, which was sent to me the week after I returned to 
Edinburgh. 

On the 5th of May, I received a requisition to lecture at 
Kelso, signed by about a hundred of the inhabitants, including 
landed proprietors in the neighbourhood, four clergymen, seven 
physicians, besides bankers, writers, teachers, merchants, and 
others. I gave 155 introductory lectures in the Town Hall, 
which had been kindly granted by the Chief Magistrate, who 
attended them. The audience 1 88 a major proportion of 
ladies. I am happy to say that I have su ed in organizing 
a philosophical association in Kelso. I am sorry that I have 
not the two first notices which appeared in the Chronicle, of 
my lectures, but I send the last two for your inspection. I am 
happy to find that the inquiring minds of the inhabitants of 
Hawick demand farther information on Phrenology, and it is 

robable that the good town of Berwick-upon-T weed will fol- 
ow the example. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Sipney SMITH. 
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Note by the Hditur. We cheerfully insert Mr Smithe two 
letters, and the account ef his proceedings contained in them. 
Conscious as we are of having carried on thie Journal for fifteen 

ears, at an ex of time, trouble, and money, which would 

ave d derat the patience of most men, and of having been 
supported in our arduous undertaking purely and mee by 
the lave of truth, we feel very much at ease under Mr Smith 
reiterated insinuation of our being actuated by inferior and in- 
terested. motives, in not having paid a reporter to communicated 
an account of. his. leetures in different parts of ‘the country: 
We confess, indeed, that we are so callous to reproach on that 
score, as. to doubt whether, but for the exertions and sacri. 
fioes we have made in diffusing the knowledge and hastening 
the progress of Phrenology, the public would now have been so 
well prepared to hail the appearance of Mr Smith as'a lecturer, 
and to appreciate either his abilities, or the importance of the 
truths which he so zealously advocates. C nt in the om- 
nipotence of truth, we laboured long and arduously in its dif- 
fusion with but little encouragement from any quarter; and 
wow that the prospect is brightening, and that success begins 
to reward our exertions, we are ready to welcome not onl 
Mr Smith but a thousand more fellow-labourers into the field. 
There is room and work enough for all, let their talents and 
activity be what they may. 

Mr Smith blames ua, concurring, as he says, with Mr Hewett 
Watson,—for 3 our own peculiar views in the con- 
duct of our Journal. We wish Mr Smith had quoted Mr 
Watson’s words. Without the italics, which are ours, Mr Wat- 
son’s words are: The Journal has been much complained of 
as representing the feelings and ideas of its conductors, rather 
than those of the phrenological public.” This , which 
merely means that there is much in the Journal which ie a 
transcript of the faculties, affective and intellectual, of the 
writers in it, neither warrants Mr Smith's words that the com- 

laint is “ general, nor that the Journal is“ altogether” con- 

ned to the kind of writing objected to. But least of all do 
Mr Watson's words give to the . even by implication, 
the immoral colour with which Mr Smith's words aggravate 
it, “ promotion of the peculiar views of its oonductors,“ 
“ vehicle for promoting their individual ulterior interests,” pal 
try spirit of jealousy against other ists, the whole of 
Mr Smith's censure in his first letter, which, by insinuation, 
he deepens in his second, imputing inferior or interested mo- 
tives, of which Mr Watson never dreamed. We answered 
Mr Watson's objections in the merely philosophical character 
in which we understood them (for Ae attributes to our Journal 
“ moral excellence”) in this volume, p. 289 ; and we, see, and 
have seen, no reply to that answer. We then regretted, and 
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still t, that the objections were not better considered by 
Mr Watson. Injury, which our perseverance and sacrifices 
little merited, could not fail to be done by them ; but, although 
sorry, we were not angry, and assuredly never thought of im- 
uting any other motives to Mr Watson than the same zeal 
or truth, with which we trust we ourselves have ever been 
actuated. 

In subjoining Mr Smith’s account of Alexander Millar, who 
was executed at Stirling for murder, we must not be under- 
stoodas adopting, while we faithfully convey his “ peculiar views.” 
From some of them,—that, for example, about the bilious tem- 
perament depending on the organ of Firmness, and that which 
assigns the love of change as the function of Destructiveness,— 
we entirely dissent ; but that Mr Smith may not again accuse 
us of preferring our own views and keeping his from our 
readers, we leave them unquestioned and unrefuted, to be 
judged of according to their inherent merits. 


ARTICLE IV. 


PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF ALEXANDER MILLAR. 
By Mr Sipyey Suits. 


In a biographical sketch of this unfortunate individual, re- 
cently published at Stirling, there occurs the following pas- 
:—“ His body was conveyed to a cell in the court of the 
jail, where, by permission of the Magistrates, a cast of his head 
was taken; the operation being superintended by several re- 
spectable members of the Phrenological Societies both of Stir- 
ling and Glasgow. The assumed prevailing traits of the poor 
man’s character we have not ascertained.” 
Havin ured a cast of the head, I proceeded to suppl 
the e hinted at in the last sentence of this ere 
The development is under-noted :— - 


Tuches. 

Greatest eireumference of bead, . . . . 2} 

From Occipital Spine to Individuality, . . 5 71 
From Concentrativeness to Comparison, . . . 7 
Ear to Individuality, on one side, . š A . 8 

- on other side, 8 . . of 
Ear to Philoprogenitiveness, on one side, . — 8 

on other side, 5 54 

Destructiveness to Destructiveness, ‘ A $ 67 

Secretiveness to Secretiveness, . . 5 63 

Cautiousness to Cautiousness, . : . A 81 
Ear to Benevolence, . 8 8 ` 6 

Veneration, 5 4 8 ‘ 8 64 


Firmness, one side. i . : 6} 
other side, A 5 8 ‘ 74 
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J. Amativenass, > A In] 19. deaf. ka o 13 


2 Philoprogenitiveness, . 16 20. Wit, : Z 1 
8. Concentrativeness, . 13 21. Imitation, a 1 
4. Adhesiveness, =. . 19 28. Individuality, .. . 17 

5. Cambativeness, . . 19 | B. Form, . . . 15 

6. Destructiveness, 20 24. Size, „ è P 18 
7. Secretiveness, : š 20 25. Welght. 18 

8. Acqutsitivenes. 17. Colour, $ < Š 17 

9. Constructiveness, 2 16 27. Locality, . s è 17 
10. Self Esteem, y . 1628 Number, / . by, 13 
II. Love of Approbation, 1929. Order, $ i x 16 
18. Cautiousness, i cs 16 |80. Eventuality, - . — 110 
13. Benevolence. . . `- 186(3L Time, . 7 s 14 
14. Veneration, y» ya 18 | 32, Tune, . a . 17 
15. Firmness, ‘ à . 21 |33. Language, : . 1 
16. Conscientiousness; i 1234. Comparison, 5 0 15 
17. Hope, „ eae 19 |35. Cansatity, . 14 
18, Wonder, < x 13 0 
Average sige of Propensities, . 8 wre 17; 

Lower Sentiments, . . . 1 > 

Higher ditto, . : x 153 

Perceptive Faculties, . ` flap, 
Ý Reflecti Faculties, F eae i 14 l 

rom Occipital Spine to Individuality, over top o 2 o 4 
From Ear to Saree top of head, A . . 16 


I have had, as I anticipated, great difficulty in taking this 
developwent. My experience as a phrenologist, and my prac- 
tice in the criminal courts, had led me to observe that, in the 
heads of most persons who had pursued a long career of defiance 
to the laws of their country, there was a great want of s 
metry, and a number of inequalities of ‘ace. Millar's head 
is much twisted. One ear is placed further back and lower 
down than the other. The organ of Cautiousness is nearly 
two inches further forward on one side than on the other. Se. 
Ye of the organs are depressed on the right side—others on the 
left. 

‘The head is of considerable sige, indicative of power of cha- 
racter in some direction. The average of size, it will be seen, 
is on the side of the propensities; and it was to be expected, 
therefore, that the character would take its complexion, to the 
greatest extent, from these. The sketch is somewhat meagre 
in details interesting to a phrenologist; bat still there are some 
which are of great importance. 

I have long publiely expounded the doctrine that the Tem- 

ments depend upon, or are indicated by, the peculiar deve- 
opment of certain organs. I found that the bilious, or, more 
properly the muscular temperament, depended on the organ of 
Firmness; and when it was casually mentioned to me that a 
person had been apprehended for murder, after a pursuit in 
which he had manifested the most extraordinary gymnastic 
powers, I immediately told the gentlemen who had informed 
me of the circumstance, that his orgen of Firmness would be 
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predumũmmmt. Arroediugly, this:: turns put. to. be the case, and 
Measures from one eat 65, and from the other no less than 74 
inches. In the whole: of ithe: Phranological Society's collection, 
there is not one cast that nearly approaches such & size. 
Born bd! bred in the lowest ranks of life, Millar possessed, 
„um thes enormous development uf Firmness, a- frame of the 
highest order of musoularity - tapahle of extraordinary endu- 
“yance—jgvont.dlasticity—and. intrepid strength. The love of 
change; whith] have taught to be the ultimate function of the 
otgan of Destruetiveness, is very largely. developed, and, bel 
vaith very l Consbativeness, pirkan | that roving, unsettled, 
martuding life, for which he was so distinguished. - These or- 
Zens. are thdse which give the love. of. hunting, and natur 
‘tnade!the paaeher. Hut perhaps it may be.mane useful to tpm- 
mene at the first organs; proceediag upwards, and comparing 
them -with: the ohiaracter as far as given in the sketch. . 
Amativeness, 19.— Although little is said on this subject in 
the. sketch, Eshbuld ‘expect. that -Millar was, very prone. tọ in- 
dalgence in this: propeddity. : The ny in, the neighbour- 
hood where hë lived will. be best able. ta. ell He must have 
posetssid'a very ‘amorous temperament, abd was, We. mygezune, 
. nrith the other sex. . His Seeretivepene, Loye 
of Approbtiofi, and large Auhetivenens, would give. him an 
intuijivd tact at making himadf agreeable te chem, In cam- 
bination with hig large Adhasiveness, it seems.to have. produced 
that extreme uttachment to the women with whom he lived, 
which-is pratiifeaped in the following words of bis letter to her : 
„Lori word: ta them from Kdinbusgh Jail to fake home you 
and little Jony, umd df. shé had but he- Hat) to give, you the 
half of it as-lonp‘as:she tives.” & Thb, is one. Hung I ty 
‘you grant to me and · will dy: ia with. all men apd that is 
never tó mar mu, bus livesingle all- yoyr life and. ange 
void: abb at It m/ dear sdly:” . hope:we will meet in 


den' in- tie tast: dayı” Ehe: biographer adde, „ The, interview 
` ath hie. mifa to whom lie uniforinly.aed throughout professed 
a sincere amc bara, wc:was a pitiable seene. 
=. Alilopropenttiveness, 16,—Jetser , Be gid. to little Jony 
‘poo? man, my heart Was like to brek when i:sa his har feet popr 
man.” „Do not let any ona keep. Jony for. they. will bur 
him”. From the trial it would appear that. the. children. of his 
noquaintances were on familiar, terme with:him—the pure indi- 
catión of fair: activity of this organ. It would alsp produce 
great fondness for his and. any other animals he might 
reat, when cirsumstances did not rousa kis Destrectiveness. . . 
Conctntrativenees, 15:-~He-appeers to have hed average at- 
tachmetit to hig native place, 80 as. 40 returu ta it and remain 
under circhimtenves of danger and peril. Sometimes it appears 
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to have indueed him to attend to his business of a cooper, but. 
-being counteracted by the love of change, and of exescise and 
excitement in the unlewful occupation of peachiag, wae of 
course seldom manifested... 3 ee. 
‘Atthesivenses, 19.—He must have been exceedingly fond of 
‘company, and manifested an extreme affection and attarhmeat 
for individuals. He povsessed the instinct of affection in very 
high endowment. For relations or friends, he, therefore, would 
sacrifice much, awd would be considered very kind-hearted. In 
this respect, his actions arising from this faculty might be mis- 
‘taken for those of that enlarged spirit of phi ropy which 
proceeds from Benevolence. But the difference is easily dis- 
tinguishable. Adhesivences, combined with his large Love of 
Approbation, would produce many acts of kindaese to those to 
whom he was attached. But he would not be kind to men in 
general, nor to strangers, except in where he was likely 
to be praised for it. , e 
Combaftoeness, 19; Destractivences, 20; Seerrtivensss, 20; 
Acyuisitivencss, 17; Firmness, 21 ;. Benevolence, 15; Conscica- 
Housness, 12; Cautibusences, 15; Wonder, 13; AMlealitz, 18. 
he evident combination of a thief, a viedictive rafias,.and 
a murderer. The majority of the Eat may rest perfectly sa- 
tisfied in the correctness of their ict. The large size of 
Nos. 6 (Combativenese), 6 (Destructiveness),. and 15 (Firm- 
ness), with inferior No. 12 (Cautiousness), produce the cool- 
ness, courage, fool-hardiness, and croel vindictivesees and rage 
of his disposition. ‘' About eleven. gears of age, the master and 
me fell out, and, ia the „ his chair and 
laid it on the fire and burnt it.“ When L vas cet till't (count- 
fng) the very second day I burni my books and broke my sciate.” 
And after leaving school, Sandy, it is said you were guilty of 
poaching ?” <I canna deny that. Poaching! I was four months 
‘in this very jail for posting. “The bull was mad, and had 
‘yon about the fields for a veer 2 t, and naebody wad ven- 
ture to gung neart. I gued up tilit wi’ a rung, and hit it a 
slap owre the nose, It very mearly catched me tho’, but I 
h to jink it, and I sprang on its back, and it ran through 
the fields wi’ me till it was. fairly tired.” Prisoner snapped 
his fingers at witness (George Inglis}, and said, ‘You b——r, 
Fil bayonet you yet.“ “ Prisoner then took the hook and put 
it round Jarvie's neck, and said he would thraw his head off 
with it if he spoke. He also took up a stone and said be would 
knock his brains owt; and, on geing away, said, ‘D—n you, 
Jarvie, I will do for you yet. “ The heed was much cut and 
. There were ax ox seven cuts on the heed, and the 
skull was completely smashed in on the upper and the 
brains coming out.” His two arms were also broken. When 
R * 2 
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under sentence of death, be curses his two sisters in his letter 
to his wife, and hopes they will never de any good. His Firar 
ness produced that endurance and muscularity which enabled 
him at two trials to clear a wall of eleven feet to jump a five- 
barred and a seven feet gate at once—to tire out his very dog 
in ruming to Belfast—and_ at last to continue a chace for fi 
teen miles against fresh men who started in pursuit every quarter 
of a mile. His Secretiveness is ie Pw thus :-—" When 
at school, then, vou would be reckoned what we may say arch r 
Arch“ “ Ay, cunning, sly.” “ Ou, I was aye very canning.” 
Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness, with deficient Conscientious- 
ness, produved the thief. I was never at a loss hoo to get ony 
thing I thocht on, and mony a time hae I stealt, tippenny bricks 
(loaves),” I was fond too o takin awa the parritch cogs.” His 
encounter with Jarvie commenced in his attempt at housebreak- 
ing and theft. „I broke into the house—he came and catched 
me- and I took a paling-stab and drove in his skull“ His 
Cautiousness, 15, was defective, and accordingly, after the mur- 
der, his conduct was rash and foolish, His large Adhesiveness 
prompted him to betray his secret to Mrs Brown's daughter. 
Benevolence, 15, was enough to produce compunction. “ Millar 
said the thing that vexed him most was, that Jarvie lifted up 
his hands, saying, Oh, for God's sake, let me alone.” His 
Firmness assisted probably by Hope (expecting perhaps a re- 
prieve), made him refuse to confess. | It made him remain “ in 
a state of equanimity during most, part of the morning of his 
execution, sleep well during the night,” and: maintain “his 
composure up ta the moment in which be was, freed from his 
irons.” He, declined assistance—walked unsupported to the 
drop-—pushed.up the cap two or three times—kickedoff his 
“shoes, and threw the handkerchief among the crowd-—denying 
his guilt the moment befure he was thrown, off, i 
Constrartivencss, 16; Sixe, 18; Weight, 18;, Colour, 17.— 
Nothing is said of his mechanical powers, but I should expeet 
him to have been neat-handed and expert at resources in, mat- 
ters of that kind. I could even suppose that he invented some 
articles, or turned old tools to new purposes. The latter three 
organs produce his unerring aim as a shot—his keen sight for 
game—his accurate eye in measuring distance in leaping.“ I 
never saw a dyke that 1 couldna manage to get owre. I was 
‘an excellent marksman.” . I wad, hae killed wi a paling-atab, 
if there had been a barrel ont. . jg t 
_ Love of Approbation, 19.—“ The few opcurrences narrated 
were given by himself, not only with his own capsent, but at 
his special request.”. All, mankind. is anxious to bequeath to 
those they leave hebind. some. characteristic traits that might 
tend to advance. the reputation. of their memory, His eye 
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brightened up, ånd there wis not Mold thah a momentary pause,” 
when he exclaimed, ¢ Week, sir, yere Just tHe very man I wish 
most particularly to see. I wadwa gie in my shot to any ane 
in the country. As for the „ sat done me nae 
justice either in regard to my racing, leaping, or shooting.’ 
Notwithstanding the deplorable situation in which this unhappy 
individual is placed, his eye seems to kindle into brimaney 
when recounting what may be called his pymnastic feats, Above 
all things he seemed to take, much ‘pleasure in reverting to his 
abilities as a marksman.” . N ' 

Veneration, 18.—His Self. esteem is less thari Love of Ap- 
robation ; and his behaviour in Court may be contrasted with 
that of Campbell in bis respect for the Judges, in their pre- 
sence, produced by his large Veneration when not bverwhelmed 
by enormous Destructiveness, which, when extited, bore down 
all before it. He speaks of his father and mother with respect 
and affection ; as also. in his own'rude way, of. his teacher Mr 
Oliver. He had: an instinctive’ feeling, apparently of teve- 
rence, for the Sabbath, which a lirtie influenced his conduct.. 
s Millar said he was & great sinner, und rejoined— 
6 i" Life isthe season Gnd hath gixen. 
' To fly from hell and rise to hepven.” 
These are but meagre instances, but T should expect that, in 
zeneral, he was respeetfl to his superiors, unless when under 
e influence of Destructivoness. no 


Imitation, 17; Secvesiveness, 20; Tune, 18; Hope, 19.— 


Time, 17.—Nothing is said about this organ, but, I have no 
doubt, he could telt the hour by guessing with considerable ac- 
curacy. i ‘ 

Locli , 17.—My Combe remarks, Dr Gall mentions that 
he had observed this organ large in distinguished players at 
chess.” In reference to the kindred game uf draughts, Millar 
observed, “I was fond of it; fine game, man, fine game; o 
may how I enjoyed it.” 
| The reli ee with the exception of No. 23, are 
alk well developed ; and he appears tò Have been an apt scholar, 
except in arithmetic, which he abandoned in two days, and pro- 
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nounced nonsense. He algo did not know his own age. He 
seems to have had a good memory, and we shouid expeet him 
to have had some love ef arrangement and tidiness, in so/far as 
his rude life would admit of it. His understanding, so far av 
concerns the reflecting’ intellect, may fairly be pronowuced ave- 
rage, but from his manner of life, of course totally unculti- 
v . 4 5 


Had this man been a savage, he would at once have been 
elected chief of the tribe. As a soldier or sailor he would have. 
been distinguished. Born in the lowest ranks of society, in the 
midst, probably, of bad example and loose morality, the gro- 
velling disposition which deficient Wonder, Ideslity, and Con. 
scientiousness are apt to superinduce, was enhanced and directed. 
by tremendous power of c ter, and the fearful sway of un- 
pranie sions. In any rank of life he never could have 

a man—but respectable society and education acting 
upon his more than av (in some respect superior) intellect, 
and large Love of, Appr tion, assisted in resolutions by 
enormous Firmness, might, had he been employed by his cou 
in difficult and dangerous enterprises, have exhausted the force 
of his animal propensities in legitimate objects for their exercise. 
Left to the mere impulses of nature, or perhaps trained to vice, 
his passions, by far the largest organs, took the lead; and his 
Firmness gave him that athletic and enduring frame which, as- 
sisted by large Hope, lent their powerful aid to fearful Destrur- 
tiveness, Combativeness, and Secretiveness, producing that love 
of exercise and of action, and those venatorial predilections, 
which made him independent of the mutual offices of civilized 
society, and an irregular observer of the social compact. Firm- 
ness and Destructiveness produced that self-willed and infatu- 
ated vindictiveness which prompted the erime for which he suf- 
fered, Unchecked by sufficient Cautiousness, his superadded 
Combativeness, parent of sudden anger, hurried him into the 
committal of the deed which sealed his fate. 

I have never seen a head more interesting to the phrenolo- 
gist, or which is better calculated to illustrate and support the 
science. 

After having delivered a lecture on this subject in Falkirk, 
in which I expressed the opinion that Millar's Benevolence was 
very inferior to the counteracting qualities, I was informed by 
persons who had known his character, that this was not true, 
and that he was very kind-hearted. But I must be permitted 
to remark, that the fact of singing songs, chatting, joking, and 
laughing within an hour or two after having committed a but. 
chering murder, although evidence of large Firmness and Se- 
eretiveness, does not consist with powerful Benevolence: and 
that the acts of kindness which these individuals may call to 
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mibd, were confined ta: hia parents, teachers, TERNA, 
and ‘friends, and are saffisiantly explained by hig. large: Vanepa;. 
tion, Adhesiveness Arsativeness, and Lovefaf, Approbation,. 
At the same. time, in the: absence · of excited Destrectineness, it 
is to be observed that the size of Benevolence iy-quide e 
to have produeed e traite of a humane deacriptien,, I am. 
afraid, however, these would not be frequent. From the irre: 
gularities in the shape hf. the head, I have, stated the develpp- 
ment ie the coronal surfane with some hesitation... At the seme , 
time, taking intè acoount the extreme shartnegs of, that region 
from Firmness to Causality, and the diminished laagth sypert.,, 
jally of Benevolence, I do not conceive myself warranted ia, 
stating ite‘amount higher than 15... 
7 4 å . a 77 1 ‘ eae “Yt 
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In addressing you, my presumption may perhaps be pur- 
doned when it is considered that it is dictated by a sincere wish” 
for the advancement and progressive improvement of that trae 
philosophy of the human mind, of which you are the great and 
able living defender, Though I have been a consiclerable time 
acquainted with Phrenology, yet it was not till within a few 
months hack that I discovered that that organ marked“ timis- 
certained™” in the bust was very largely Cevetaped in myself. 
This attracted my attention very mach at the time; but after 
two or three days fruitless ant after some unknown anik 
within me, the curiosity rouse! on the subject quickly diet 
away; and I had forgotten the circumstance altogether. In the 
beginning of this year, however, I happened to read a work em 
a subject which called forth an emotion, which I cannot describe 
in other words than as a curious fecling for the past, or a dirce 
tion of the mind to what was gone by. This truck me as 
being perhaps the unknown feeling that some time before T lind 
nin search of. But then, again, 1 remembered that some 
such similar feeling had been ascribed by some phrenologists 
to the still disputed faculty of Concentrativeness. The atrength 
of that feeling in my own mind, however, was hot al all was 
ranted by the comparative size of the organ of Concentrative 
ness. There were other phrenologists tho, whe never fnen 
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tioned such a feeling as being contrected with the o of Cou- 
centrativeness, among whom were yourself, and all the other 
eminent phrenologists Seeing that this whs the case, I re- 
solved to make a few observations on the organs marked 3 and 
unascertained. ; 

In the first place, I considered that the development of my 
own head favoured my opinion that that part of the brain whose 
functions were considered as unknown, was the organ of a ſa- 
culty which gave the mind a tendency to look to the past. 

I exammed the head of an intimate friend also, whom I 
knew to be disposed to such a feeling. In fact, he was the 
anly person I had known whose mind sympathized with mine 
in this respect. In him 1 found that part of the brain alen 
largely developed. This gave me fresh confidence. And I 
made a few more observations, all of which tended to the same 
elfect. I also watched the character of persons whom I had 
previously known as having the organ marked No. 3, large 

Phere were three of them, and they were pretty constantly 
under my observation. T did not, however, discover any thing 
in them farther than that they all seemed to want a varied 
memory, or, in other words, when their minds were fixed on 
one particular object, they forgot vey thing else; and also 
that they had a liar love for reading books over again 
which they had before read. Two of them had favourite 
authors, which they read once every month. ‘This proved very 
satisfactory to me that your views respecting the organ of Con- 
centrativeness were in accordance with nature, and also that the 
two feelings in question werc quite distinct. For proof of this 
I may refer to Sir Walter Scott: Throughout the whole of his 
poem of Marmion, especially his introduction to the cantos, 
there runs a vein of reflection on the past, that has been called 
by the critics good feeling. From the first time that I read 
it, I have continually delighted in it. And so interested was 
I in it, that I learned pages upon pages of it without an effort. 
To give you an idea of what this feeling of the past, of which 
I have been speaking, is, I will extract the two following me 
sages from the poem, as a specimen of that feeling with which ìt 
abounds :— 

„ Eleven years we now may tell, With chequered shades of joy and 
Since we have known each other well; woe ;— 
Since riding side by side, our hand Though thou o'er seas and cities 


First drew the voluntary brand. ranged, 
And though through many a changing | Marked empires lost and kingdoms 


c&cene, changed, 

Unkindness never came between; While here at home my narrower ken, 
Away these winged years have flown, Something of manners saw and men. 
To join the mass of ayes gone. Though varying wishes, hopes and 
And though deep marked, like all fears 


below, Fevered the progress of these years, 
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Still days, and weeks, and months but The murmur of the city crowd, 


seem And from his steeple jangling loud, 
The recollection of a dream, St Giles's mingling din. 
So still we glide down tu the sea Now from the summit to the plain, 
Of ſathomless eteraity.” : Waves all the hill with yellow grain; 


And oer the landscape as I loo 

“ Blackford ! on whose uncultured Nought do I see unchanged remain,— 
breast, : ; Save the rude clitfs and chiming 

Among the broom, the thorn and whin, brook,— . 

A truant boy, I’ve sought the neat, | To me they make a heavy moan, 

Or listed, as I lay at rest,—_ Of early friendships past and gone. 
While rose, on breezes thin, 

I will now return to the object 1 had first in view in speak - 
ing of Sir Walter Scott, viz. that of shewing to those phreno- 
logists who make this feeling a part of the functions of that 
organ marked No. 3, that it is distinct from Concentrativeness. 
For we find that Sir Walter Scott, upon your authority, was 
deficient in the organ of Concentrativeness. There can be no 
doubt that Sir Walter had the emotion of the past very strongly 
in his mind :—and to shew how I arrive with certainty at this 
conclusion, I shall again extract a few lines from his poem of 
Marmion :— 

An ancient minstrel y said, 
* Where is the life which late we led? 
That motley clown in Arden wood, 
Whom humorous Jacques with envy viewed, 
Not even that clown COULD AMPLIFY 
Os THAT TEITE TEXT so LONG as I.” 
If I may be allowed to speeulate already on the subject, ney 
it not have been such a feeling that led Sir Walter's mind bac 
with euch devotion to times and usages long gone by ; and, 
perhaps, aleo gave hisa a taste as en antiquary. 

What seemed to strengthen my opinion, that that part of the 
brain marked unascertained is the organ of a faculty which 
gives a tendency to the mind to look to the past, was the fact 
of its being immediately below another faculty, which gives to 
the mind a tendency to look to the future. At all events, my 
opinion respecting the functions of this organ is not inoonsis- 
tent with its situation. I will now draw to a close this too 
long letter; I have merely suggested to you what I think is 
true. But observations and facts are still wanted ; but I am 
content that the examination of the subject is in hands more 
able to pursue and investigate it than I can ever be. I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, J. K. 


P. S.—I may state that Gray's Elegy, and Burns's song of 
“ Auld Langsyne,” seem to breathe the very spirit of the 
faculty, especially the latter.]* : 

We have much pleasure in inserting this letter sent us by Mr Combe, and 


consider the views contained in it to be worthy of a careful examination. 
Evitor. 
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“Arremanant of. Edinburgh anti-phrenolagi ists, whee ansen are 
sire tei „ struck, no doubt, with the N practical wisdom - 
parmological writings deduce from a clear atalysis 

of mind. had the n of its fenulties to. the rest of nature, 
hawe imagined a new fòrmula which is fast getting into cuckes. 
currency ime“ The phrenblogista, intheir boundless peesunpticn, . 
would monopolise all the good sensa current in the world to: 
themselves, and allow to no one else a p e:of natural a 
city.“ On. this notable . charge we. would observe, first, that it: 
admits our pomessionof,and trafic in, „ which was loog | 
denied un; all forestallers and engrossers, e 


thee ima we grant for zeal of thet tuno ‘of theirs, 
Deccan mikes A A asian UN 


e end“ Set yon iether) ‘that Your scienee can dame: 

ut.” : We admit no meh thing. We eay thia- Onn soi- 
ence, by discovering and eacertaining the primitive faculties of 
the humana mind, and che relation of thes to-external untune, . 
bas. given us the means of e and reducing: it. 
to a regular harmonious. means o iness ; while't the. 
merely sagecious writers had ne. such 3 » and neither 
themselves not their readers conid have perfect confidence in 
the soundness of their views. Phrenological writers have. re- 
ceived, in several instancea, this tribute, from writers uf tho. na · 
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tural-sagacity character ;—that they, the phrenologists, were 
. the first to ke them perfeet cp idena i idrows fen tions. 
Of this class is the talented writer 07 the work before us,— 
a work which would have given any mane high place aaa moral · 
pope ; but, as the production of a woman, is not axcegded 
ry anything in the language. She has written good sensa from pa- 
tivesagacity; ahe has got more than ahaphazard glimpse ; she has 
commanded a systematic view of the moral fitness of things, 
the trae sourees of human happiness. But we know, from hèr- 
self, that when she came to read the phrenological-bouks,. which 
she had not done when she wrote, she felt, though not tili. they, 
with the power of demonstration, that ‘what she had written: 
wes fie adding, with that modesty which graces real talent 
and merit, that had she read the phrenological e dire 
she would not have dared to have written at all. Every phre - 
ical reader of our fair author's work will rejoice withus, ch, 
she was not a phrenologist when she wrote her Philanthropie 
Feonomy,”"—~and that her modest doclaratiun itself may be 
taken as an avowul that- she isa phrenologiet now: We hait- 
her -aecession to the nee. These ate. converts worth 
baring. The lamented Dr Meenish, vur readers know well, 
was another such, > > ia dN E oe 
Ia applying to the plan of the work before us the 
test of the phreno phi y, we may observe, tat if it: 
be only the phrenotogtet who is qualified fully to appreciate the 
author v views, it is not matter of wonder that they are under 
stood and appreciated to so limited an extent by an unphreno- 
logical public, as not to have had nearly the ctremlatton, or 
dene nearly the good to which they are entitled, and for whieh ' 
they are calculated. They are far above the practical a : 
hension of the mass of an age of which a mere handful know 
what are the primitive faculties of man, with the relation of 
these to the creation of which he forms a pert 4 kno 
whieh has thrown a flood of light upon the moral world, which 
wes previously as dark and inscrutable as the physieal world 
was clear and harmonious. “ Philanthropic economy” is a po- 
sition ¢oo high for the age; whieh, moreover, is yet without 
means to mount up toit. It is a tower's top without aseend. 
ing steps,—a mouatain’s summit without a practicable slope 
It is read, imperfectly understood, much admired, considerably 
distrusted, pronounced utopian (an invaluable and 
easily word to many), and forgotten. We can 
name a work which will supply the desiderated slope to ies ele- 
vation e and we deem the previeus study of that werk so imu 
to the due ression of that before us, thal we ‘cours | 
sel the author herself to recommend it in her next edition ; 
we mean Mr George Combe's “ Constitution of Man in relation 
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to external objects.” Upon the mind deeply imbued with the 
truths in the Constitution,” every sentence of Mrs Loudon's 
“ Philanthropic Economy” would tell with a lasting practical 
effect; which it never has done or will do upon a mind nat so 
prepared. i 
The author, prompted by the workings of her own moral 
faculties directed by a fine intellect, feels as well aa sees that 
selfishness is nut wisdom, either individual, or, social; but ahat 
benevolence and justice, summed up in the scriptural, prerept 
« Love one another,” and its convertible term * Goad will t0 all,“ 
is the only stable foundation of social happiness. „Based on this 
principle, she infers that that disposition of things called the Ego- 
numy of Society, —ety mologically, the rule of its house,—whieh 
bas hitherto been a term confined to the means of accumulating 
wealth, and. then called Political, should be more extensively 
named Philanthropic, Economy, The object of, this is 10 in- 
crease, to the utmost amount of human power, the general 
happiness; beginning with the removal of misery from milions 
of the poor, ignurant, and belpless, by a right application of 
benevolence and justice to their condition, and the communica- 
tion to them of the power of improving themselves by what she 
calls “ an universally spread education.” She urges, upon the 
world the serious Miep Che tea of the views she offers; and com. 
bats the notion that they are abstruse and political, She sub- 
mits “ opinions which, if universal, would cause, happiness ta 
became a habitual sojourner among us; yet which are so simple 
in their truth, so capable of recommending themselves hy their 
own symmetry and beauty, that they are mele pee of ability 
on the part of those who advocate thew, and, need but to be 
fairly represented to be embraced with enthusiasm by every bu- 
man being who possesses a mind neither warped by self-interest 
nor devoid uf understanding.” prin tt 
The phrenologist, who knows the faculties aud their related 
objects, at once sees this to be practical wisdom, and not as it 
will probably appear to others, mere sehtimentalism. If it were 
a mere sentimental theory, it would follow, first, that the moral 
faculties were given io man in vain; and, secondly, that Chris- 
lianity, which requires even more, is a sentimental, theary also. 
He knows that benevolence and justice, which delight in breathers 
ly love, good wili, and equal rights, are not virtues, to adopt or 
not as we please, but actual innate human faculties as much as 
the five senses; that they ure, moreuver, the highest in rank in 
the human constitution; that they were given lo be exercised, 
and that the pleasure of exercising them must be in proportion 
to their supremacy. He luoks around in nature and sees human 
civilization and consequent happiness keeping a marked pace 
with the operation of these two faculties, and barbariem and 
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misery widely spreading under the reign of. the lower or selfish 
feelings. That, in short, it is in thé mofal world-rightly upder- 
‘stood that the bighest happiness is to be found ; that it is not 
broad enough to say that honesty is the best ‘policy ; the maxim 
is more extensive, benevolence, or as the author says, bro- 
therly love, good will to all,” is the best policy. This is capable 
of demonstration, but one too 1 for this short paper. 
The principle is fully evolved, as based on experience and facts, 
in “ the Constitution of Man” already referred o. 
The author gives her view of the causes of human happiness 
in an able apd eloquent exposition in the outset of ber work, 
which she terms the “ Philosophy of Happiness ;” and announces 
her plan to be.to lest, in the sequel, several existing institutions 
and customs by the principles which she has laid, down. Her 
dedication is striking: To every hutnan being on whom God 
has bestowed the a of reagon, this earnest appeal to reason, to 
justice, to honesty. to pure morality enforced by sacred obliga- 
tion, to every nob'est sympathy of humanity, is, with ardent 
feelings of good will to all, inscribed by the author.” We give 
her introduction entire. A sbort preliminary view of that 
stem of morals traceable in the works of God, ‘and to which 
the writer has ventured to give the title of the Philosophy of 
Happiness, is attempted in the first chapter of this little work 
for the purpose of making it manifest to the understandings of all 
who will but look calmly at existing facts, that almost the wholé 
of the evils under which mankind suffer are caused by the abuse 
of free-will, which consists in neglecting to frame our artificial 
social circumstances (that is those arrangements which depend 
an exertions of free will, such as the laws and voluntary customs 
of men, ) on the model of our natural social circumstances, that ts 
of those states of being and mutual relations which are arranged 
for us by that portion of the laws of God which we commonly 
call the laws of nature, and over which neither individual nor 
collective free-will has any control: while those ‘laws being 
practically revealed (in their very operation) directly from 
himself to each individual, in each individual’s own nature and 
natural circumstances, the sacredness of their sanction cannot be 
contested ; by which means, if we make agreement with those 
laws, which we thus know tocome from „the Test of Righr, 
in framing laws and customs to be instituted by man—a stan. 
dard of moral and legislative truth which cannot change, and 
which is acceptable to the humblest christian, because in perfect 
accordance with scriptural precepts, yet which compels the assent 
of the boldest sceptic, because the sources of its sacred authority 
are perceptible to the senses, is obtained, to be applied to the 
various laws and institutions, which it is intended in the body of 
this work to discuss separately. 
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„„ fen effort tu trace ant press the practical application of such 
* standard, however. — 9 in the present in- 
. stante; is at least sot an uncalled: for impertinence, nor as the 
Lewriter:daipht else have feared, an insult.to the common seme of 
the civilized world, as long ae we have moral writers who, even 
vine they recommend purd morulity fur the happiness it brings, 
«would beem Nee uniatentionally) to deprive it of its sacred 
í sanction, by deelarmg . right and wrong, ought and ought not,” 
inere ines digit,” ta be refuted with a why!“ And again, 
while. ve have authors of the first respeetabihty,f and best in- 
temiona, even in pleading the cause of justice, using such ex- 
‘pressions ast But whether it can be proved or not to the 
satisfaction of every one, by the evidence of natural or revealed 
‘religion, that the Creator does will the greatest attainable h 
 piness of mankind in this world, and again,—* putting aside 
all notion of a moral sense, whose existence is yet matter of dis- 
pute.” t we g i 
Be And while, again, we have sintere Christians, deeming it 
‘piety.to rejectithe important visible witness of natural religion, 
and even solemnly denying its very existence, and others equall 
well menning, speaking of morality (the fruit, to produce whic 
‘God: plan igion) with. comparative scorn, as à mere code of 
ethios, and presiing om. their hearers with enthusiasm, as vital 
, religim,. they know not what! some vague abstraction which 
they designate “ a saving faith,” while, in the wildness of their 
fanatirism, they prosounes good worka “ filthy rags :“ and the 
use of God's sanctifying gift of reason, in the discerning of moral 
ex! veligidas truth, (ihe boliness and bappiness producing pur- 
- pose for which · that reason was given) presumption! And while, 
von'the other hand; we have Hosts of licentious infidels seoff- 
ing iat scriptures, at records, at documents, at miracles,—in 
short, at every evidence which comes to them through the 
medium of man, aud demanding demonstration, such as must 
compel the assent of their own understandings through the 


„ ‘R The Dilliteriand. - . -... h Sorope on Palltiem Economy, . 
„ “$ To deuht that God wills ihe greatest attainable ess of mankind 
in this world, is to doubt that God Wills moral order ; 1er teh order pertect- 
‘ed must produce the greatest attainable happitiese of mankind both in thi 
wirid umd w the next.: Again, to doubt the existence ef the moral sense, is 
de doubt the justice and goodness. af Qod; who, had he not given the 
aenga, had lett all whom scriptural revelation hag not reached in total derk- 
ness. While to doubt the divine authority of the moral sensé, is to doubt 
“that God created the organization, and ordained the natural eireumstuades of 
mam ; fur these produce the moral mease, and are calculated to e a just 
Moral sense: Abgugh artificial circumstances, nided by abuses of free-will, eften 
i warp that moral sense. 

It is far from being meant by these observations to infer that Mr Poulet 
Scrope doubts of these: aiatéers; on the ecuntrary, that liberal und amidble 
writer, distinctly aserte bis individual belief in the, bangvolent designs of 
Providence; he, therefare,. is only appealed to as good authority that such 
doubts do prevail.“ , “— 
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medium of their own senses. befova they vil sabmit-to any re- 
straint-even conscience and ‘the: siesat sense: being, in their. esti- 

mation, in consequenses of 33 of scriptural! nerrlatinm, 


‘and their negloct of natural: but results of: che feed 
of artificial associations of-early eduration, .: © >. 21 
* And yet, , while we have begi net ashamed 


supposed ex before moral rights, and others mad enough 
to found all ee rights on meré.convention,. surely a: standard 


H moral, social, and legidative right and wrong, ing the 
* sacred sanction of Driene ins visible — — 
from God himself, home to the mes and reason ot every indi- 
‘Vidual being, would appear. to be, notwithstanding its obvious 
‘foundation in the nature and natarab ciwoumstances of man, still 
‘a desidermum in murals and legislation, While the pserepts 
dend in scriptural yevélation, and the precepts dedeced: from 
natural revelation, being in perfect harmeny shroaghoss, instead 
of the one sacred sanction being thus lost or endangered, n. a 
“ouad sacred sanction is Koa Paley ety by those who feel it 
‘Robe unnecessary, must be a to be at least not injurious 
e . 
~ To eoncludd, the fullewin iminary chapter, t 
‘voomelsting of but a few puges : the simple manifest truths.al- 
' luded 20 shall, for orders ashe, be divided into three parts. - 
1. The. Statement of the Theory of the Philosophy of 


Hapene . f 
7 f. The fundamental proposition of that theory established. 
„ 468 Inferences drawn. ree 
s After which the body.of the work, entitled“ Philanthropic 
‘Boonowy,” shall cousist of the practical applicatione of the 
standard of right and wrong thus obtained, ts the abuses of ex- 
‘isting institutions, and the remedies which those abuses demand. 


Le ‘ „ Beplanation of Terme. . ane 
When it is intended to distinguish God's written will from 
Gods manifested will, the expressions Naturil Revelatfon,” 
and © Scriptural Revelation” are used in nce to Natural 
. Religión, and Revealed Religion ; because the latter phraseology, 
though usual, falsely inſers that what God bas been pleused to 
shew us is not so much a revelation as what God has been 
pleased to tell us. The expression, * ‘Natural Social System,” 
is used to imply all those laws of God determining our nature, 
mutual relations, natural circumstances, and natural bilities 
‘which we commonly call the bws of nature, afd whidr the 
Creator hns not been pleased to give frec-will, whether indivi- 
dual or collective, any power of modifying. 
The expression, > Artificial Sueial System,” ie used toim- 
ply all those arrangements, such as the laws, customs, and ac- 
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tions cf men, with the use or neglect of the natural powers, and 
of the light of reason and revelation which God has been pleased 
to leave to the option of free-will, eitber individual or collective.” 
. In “ The Philosophy of Happiness,” which forms the first 
chapter, the author's object is to trace benevolence, wisdom 
and power, willing, planning, and executing, the extension of 
felicity by means of moral order, in all the phenomena of mind 
and matter,—to infer thence the being, attributes, and will of 
‘God, and to demonstrate that the abuse of his own faculties 
by man, called by her the abuse of his free will, is the only 
break in the harmony of nature. Man's duty and interest are 
thus made manifest; and these views are shewn to be confirmed 
by the beautiful coincidence of God’s will, visibly revealed in 
his works, with his will scripturally revealed in his word. We 
consider the following . statement of the theory” to be so clear 
and elegant, that we cannot withhold it from our readers. 


„We see all nature governed by. laws, all those laws tend- 
ing to one end,—that one end the extension of felicity. Hence 
we infer a first cause, powerful, intelligent, and benevolent. 
Powerful, because we see all nature obeying these laws. In- 
telligent, because all these laws act in concert, tending to one 
end. Benevolent, because that one end is good or happi 

Having traced benevolence willing the extension of felicity, 
as the great first cause, or originating principle of all things, and 
thus recognized the Almighty purpose of creation to be the ex- 
tension of felicity, we dwell especi ly on the nature and natural 
circumstances of man ; and we perceive them to be so arranged, 
that moral order is the only means by which comfort or happiness 
in this life, and the perfecting of those sympathies and powers 
necessary to render the soul of man susceptible of felicity in a 
future state, can be attained. We see also freedom of will to 
be involved in the extension of felicity, and yet to involve the 
possibility of moral evil; but that to incline and all but com- 
pel free-will to choose moral order and consequent happiness, 
God has not only given man reason, or the power of judging 
between good and evil, but also arranged all things withia, as 
well as around man (except still abuses of free-will), to point 
uniformly to the production, by natural causes of the moral 
order thus necessary to happiness: insomuch, that to depart 
from this moral order, man must so abuse free-will as to con- 
tend with every sympathy which can be traced to a natural 
origin, distort his artificial circumstances, so as to make them 
(in the formation of his sympathies) balance against, instead 
of weighing with, his natural circumstances, and refuse to cul- 
tivate, or when cultivated, shut his eyes against the light of 
reason, displaying to him his own manifest interest, temporal 
and 84. 
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„From all this accumulation of visible evidence, we perceive 
that it must be the will of God, and that it certainly is the irt- 
terest of man, that the free-will of man should co-operate with 
the good will of God, thus clearly manifested by this uniform 
tendency of all that God has retained under the dominion of 
his own absolute laws. 

„We also perceive that this visible revelation, by 8 5 
man the will of God, points out, not only man's duty to 8 
but also his duty to his fellow. ereatures and to himself; for 
that, as soon as we perceive happiness to be the purpose of 
God's ereation, and moral order to be the appointed means of 
spreading and perfecting that happiness, obedience to the laws 
of moral order becomes a debt, strictly due not only by all to 
God, and by each to himself, but also by each to all, in virtae 
of their mutual dependence, as parts of one creation having for 
its object one purpose—the happiness of all. 

And that thus the perfection of moral order necessary to 
happiness may be always tried by the test of equal justice, for 
that whether it be from impiety, from short-sighted selfishness, 
from unkindliness or from indolence, that a man is unwilling to 
pay, or by wilful ignorance, by intemperance, by extravagance, 
or by ill-regulated tempers and affections, that he render him- 
self unable to pay to the uttermost farthing, the whole debt of 
relative duties, which he thus owes to all his fellow men and to 
himself, it is evident that by such abuse of free-will he is guilty 
of injustice towards every being who loses any portion of pos- 
sible happiness by bis means, including himself, as well as of 
rebellion against that God who wills the bappiness of all. 

„Thus, aa we cannot doubt that what we see God has done, 
he must have willed to do, we find that we have, in the visible 
arrangements of nature, especially man’s own nature and na- 
tural circumstances, thus pointing to the production of felicity 
by means of moral order, an infallible test of right and wrong, 
in all things, from the functions of governments, down to the 
most minute details of our private social duties, revealed di- 
rectly from the Creator · to each creature on whom he has be, 
stowed the gift of reason; and that it is only by that abuse of 
free-will, which consists in not cultivating reason, or when 
partly cultivated, not applying it to the great purpose for which 
it was given, the perfecting of the moral sense, that we can err, 
and by erring fail of attaining happiness.“ 

We go on to scriptural revelation, and we find its plain pre- 
cepts :t—‘ Thou shalt not kill—Thou shalt not steal—Love 
as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous— Do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you,’ in exact conformity 
to this natural revelation or manifested will; and, therefore, 


* See Natural. Mental, and Moral Philosophy. + See the Bible. 
vol. X.—-NO. LII. Yy 
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we percaive (without waiting to go into any other evidence), 
these precepts to express the will of that Creator, in whose 
works we find the same will manifested. Nor is the sacred re- 
spect due to those other evidences so ably set forth in the writ- 
ings of our pious divines, and so authentically collected from 
inspired sources, lessened; on the contrary, it must be, and is, 
infinitely heightened, by our deriving this, still the ‘strongest 
assurance af our faith, fram this visible witness of the truth, 
ever present with us—this universal covenant, thus ever being 
renewed, directly from God to each new generation of men. 
While, by having this unchanging standard to refer to, in 
God's visible revelation of what is his will, which, speaking the 
language of facts, requires neither translatar nor commentator, 
the consciences of thinking men are relieved from the appre- 
hension that they are called upon to take any other fallible 
mortals exposition of the written revelation of God's will: on 
the contrary, they feel assured, that where their own of any 
other mortal’s exposition of God's written will would make 
scriptural revelation to differ from visible revelation, that ex. 

sition must be wrong; for ‘God cannot lie — practically in 
þin works, Vet this enlightened liberty of conscience, instead 
of creating divisions in religion, must secure union; for those 
who have but one written will of God, had they also but one 
expositor of that written will, that expositor the visible will of 
God, how could they hold other than one faith? Nay—thus 
would the will of God be not only made the rule of Hfe— but. 
what that will is, be made manifest to the boldest sceptic, by 
the witness of his own senses ! 

„This theory of the philosophy of happiness will be found, 
when explained, to ask no concession on whieh to base its in- 
ductions, but to refer us to eternal facts recorded in the book 
of nature, especially the nature and natural circumstances of 
man himself, therefore open to the perusal of all who will read. 
While, in the continuing course of nature we behold—tike the 
apparition of the hand on the wall at Belshazzar's feast—not 
only the writing; but we sce the writing being written.” 


Before entering into the details, or making the application of 
this simple and noble theory, consisting of religion, morality, 
and legislation, in their natural and indissoluble union, which 
she calls the Philosophy of Happiness, the author proceeds to 
obviate five exceptions, and does so ubly and successfully. We 
ean only afford space to enumerate these exceptions. 


„1, The permission of moral evil. 

“ 2d, The permission of physical evil. 

“ 3d, The foriata of the moral sense being traceable to 
natural causes. 
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‘ 4th, That there are parts of the material universe whieh 
do not convey any moral lesson. Ä „ e 
* Sth, The diversities of the moral sense.” s 


Thirty pages follow af “ inferences drawn ;” and we recom- 
mend a diligent perusal of these to every phrenologist ; for they 
are in perfect unison with the ethics of our science, mane t e 
right use and exercise of the faculties of Renevolence, onsci- 
entiousness, and Veneration. The author eloquently claims for 
the social system, as the duty of individuals and communities, 
that use of reason which shall produce “ moral order, and a 
feed yal producing organization of the artificial social system.“ 

he following passage, indignantly protesting in favour of the 
use of reason for the promotion of good will to all, we have not 
any where seen exceeded in force and beauty :— 

But, as there are not a few well meaning persons, who 
would dispute the use of Reason as a means of acquiring any 
virtue acceptable to their Maker, and who, in their erroneous 
zeal, exclaim, ‘ Humble human reason; lay it in the dust; it 
is sufficient for man to obey ;—it will be necessary, before we 
proceed further, to meet this objection by endeavouring to 
shew, that the madman, who, in the conduct of the ordinary af- 
fairs of life, should shut out the rays of the sun, and lay him 
down in darkness awaiting a su atural illumination, by the 
help of which to perform his daily avocations, would not be 
more mistaken than the man whose misjudging piety is alarmed 
at the mention of Reason, that sun of the intellectual horizon, 
that emanation of God's own spirit, that highest gift of God, as 
a guide to truth, or to that moral order, generati > 
which that very reason recognises to be the visibly revealed will 
of God; miscalling such use of reason ‘ presumption,’ or ‘ self- 
trust ;” as though that self, they deem it humility to despise, 
were not the work of God; as though the gift of reason, they 
deem it presumption to use, were not as much a gift from God 
as the gift of grace they deem it humility to implore; as though 
the gift of reason were not a gift of grace offered to all; as 
though the gift of reason, applied to tracing the will of God, 
and inclining free-will to oo- operate with that will, were not the 
very spirit of God himself, working in us both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure ;’ as though true humility of spirit were 
not rather shewn in diligemtly using the means which God has 
given, for the end which has ordained, than iu rejecting, 
or despising such, and igre ei awaiting, in a species of, 
at least, passive resistance of God's will, a further gift. Nay, 
do we not blaspheme when we pronounce God's gift of reason 
useless, and insolently call upon him, as it were, to amend his 
own imperfect work, and give us a further gift of grace? Yet, 
such is the desperate presumption of mistaken piety ! !! 

yy2 
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That this unreasoning obedience, however, is not the rea- 
sonable service’ called for in scriptural revelation, is abundantly 
proved by the promises of reward, and denungiations of puniah- 
ment, proclaimed in Scripture: for theas must be allowed by 
all who believe Scripture to be the word of. God, to be ap- 
peals of God's word to the reasoning or comparing powers of 
man. Ait. se Wax, Os Rat hall 

‘The author assumes in the very outset, the foundation of 
what she ‘rightly says may be enforced, while brotherly ‘love 
cannot, equal justice to all, in human conduct and human in- 
stitutions. ‘She then, in perfect agreement with Mr Combe's 
reasoning, which che hat not seen, shews that the avoidable ills 
of life result from the abuses of free will (the faculties) indivi- 
dual or collective ; „ whilst’ a just or good-will-producig or- 

nizhtion of the artificial social sree, and the universal dif- 

usion of a reasoning, or practically religious education, are the 
only human means of co-operating with the visible will of God, 
namely, the extension ‘of felicity, temporal and eternal, by 
means of moral order.” Some justly severe observations fol- 
low, upon the criminal selfishness of the few who would enslave 
the many in body and mind; and would - keep the mass igno- 
rant, the better to continue their bondage; with some admir- 
able reasoning respecting the impious doctrine, that there ean 
be any of. God's cneatures gifted with reason and feeling, with- 
out being entitled to use them. The vse of the many by the 
few in wat, is powerfully denounced. The mischievously er- 
reneous divorce of morality from religion, is condemned in these 
powerful terms:— — mi, a 


How much, then, have they to answer for (the self-styled 
learned), who, while contending with unchristian fierveness for 
the interpretation of tortured phrases, and the explanation of 
mysteries too high for man, which, not being necessary to the 
conduct of life, God has not been pleased to place within the 
reach of mortal ken, have left the unlearned, in all the helpless- 
nese of their ignotance, to suppose that it is the truth itself 
which is matter of doubt; till pure morality, thus fatally der 
prived of its sacred.sanction, is divorced: from what talle itself 
religion ; and the:vesture of holiness, which was woven with- 
out a seam throughout, being thus forcibly rent in twain; the 
one part appears à vagud abstraction without an: object ; the 
other, a system: of restraints unenforced by any sufficient sanc- 
tion; and both, therefore, are by too many bold spirits flung 
aside, and utterly forgotten. Whilst others, timid: and well- 
meaning, but unreasoning beings, choose, what seems to them 
the better, because the easier part; and, from the cradle to the 
grave, lull their every faculty, and paralyse their every energy, 
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by partaking copiously of that dangerous moral opi faith 
without works. ; pret a Aa the bed 11 1! 
If instead of either of these monstrous errors, very babes and 
sucklings were instracted to repeat the simple, practical; precepts: 
of the word; and as their understandings dpened, given; for- 
the only expositors of that word, the works of God, and his ate 
tributes and purposes from his works inférred, the contem- 
plation of truths thus sublime and unchangeable, yet mid 
visible, must, eve long, teach the; whole. world ta. knew, tiat 
Faith without Works is dead indeed,’ and that, if therete- 
a blasphemy in faith, distiagt from works, it must. copsipty. net, 
in doubting, but in believing any: dogma whieh aperibes, tp the 
Great Author of all, the beputy, order, and. harmony: of nn,. 
decrees or purposes incompatible with: his. own revelation of 
himself, visible in all his works! Remembering always, that. 
what unreasoning, therefore, irreligious men, call the prudence. 
of. experience, is entitled to a higher, sanctiqn,-and: a. better 
name— for, that effects -necessarily fallowing. their. natuml 
causes, as ordained by the Author of Nature,.se.the | 
in which God, from his throne in Heaven, addresses t 
dwellers upon earth; end, therefore, that the reverential note 
ing of these causes and effeets with, a view tu. the direction: 
Jof conduct, is an essential part of reasqnable practical- relis- 
gion” 4 $ t sooo ‘ 1 f 
- The author concludes with maintuiningy that all'should study ' 
what she calls the “social science,” in all ite branches; publie 
as · well as private, to fit them for doing the duties of their place 
in society ; ‘whether: wisely to make laws; or intellipuntty and 
willingly to obey them. The doctritie of the nice —— 
selfish interests, as a social foundation, is also ably. exposed, and 
the chapter on the Philosophy of Happiness is thus eloquently . 
wound up:— a5 : 1 
Also, for an enlightened and unanimous public opinion to 
obtain unaided, in the first instance, by a favourable organisa- 
tion of the artificial social m, many re years might 
yet be lost in individual efforts to dispel the mists ‘of igno- 
ranbe; and when those mists were at length dispelled, a 
struggle, though ultimately a successful one, might ‘still await | 
the cause of honesty. Let then, whosoever may be in autho- 
rity when these lines shall meet their eye, if they would be the 
benefactors of mankind ; if they would accelerate, perhaps by 
ages, the advent of virtue and felicity; if they would be thé 
pars gay of Almighty benevolence ; if they would not igs 
— wait to follow in the dra ol ye cea ony, over 
avarice, ignorance, prejudice, shness, misery, 
whieh, they have. been pi aioe to lead on; let den oink 
from them for ever, yet another of ‘the boasted: balancis of the 
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days of misrule; namely, the morality-lowering, misery-deep- 
ening expedient of balahcing, not only influence against influ- 
ence, but wrong against wrong, monopoly against monopoly, 
‘it short, unjust aetual money gain against 0 actual money 
Joss, and deal out to all men, parties, and interests, equal justice 
fearlessly ; that is to say, sweep away at once every monopoly, 
restrictiom on trade, interference with industry, or partial pri- 
vilege whatsoever, and commute every tax, direct and indirect, 
for one direct tax on realized property. At the same time 
lending the arm of power, to the diffusion among all ranks and 
classes of men, of an education* calculated to lead the reason- 
ing powers of every individual to recognise the Almighty pur- 
pose of creation to be the extension of felicity, by means of 
moral order, and to perceive the portion of that purpose, which 
it is the duty, and for the happiness of each, to co-operate with 
all in fulfilling. 

“ To conclude, then, the philosophy of happiness may be de- 
fined ; religion, morality, and legislation made one, by that 
good will to all which necessarily includes equal justice and 
active benevolence, and which is found, visibly revealed, in aif 
the works of God. ee 

And, as well might we sunder the living frame of man, and 
expect the several portions to ties their funetions apart, as - 
‘break this unity of the will of God; and hope the attainment 
of felicity, either temporal or eternal, fron: any less connected 
views of religious, moral, and. social obligation 

We much regret that; we cannot do more than recommend 
the perusal.of the twenty-one other ie el df which the vo- 
home consists, in which the sound, ethical, and essentially phre- 
nological, views of the first chapter on the Philosophy of Hap- 
piness, are ld 7 5 to settle many warmly: contested social 
questions; such as the rights of the labouring and wealth- 
creating classes, the sources of national wealth,-—the cost to 
the nation of monopolies, protection, and forced production,— 
the bread monopoly,—the evils of indirect taxation,—the family 
monopoly, or law of primogeniture,—poor laws for Ireland, 
the appropriation clause in the Irish Church question. power 
whether to be vested in the hands of the few or the many,— 

ure representation,—hereditary legislation, — parliamentary 
uration,—the ballot, the responsibility of voting in parlia- 
ment, &c. The author in all these discussions keeps steadily 
in view her principle of equal rights and good-will to all, and 
as she cannot take better guides, she sees her way clearly 
wherever she goes. On the whole, we warmly recommend this 


Among means to this end, the establishment of the National Model 
School, recommended by Mr Smith in his “Suggestions on National Educa- 
tion,” would be very beneficial. 
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unpretending yet powerful volume to general. attention. It is 
a valuable offering to the cause of the philosophy of benevo- 
lence, now begun to be treated by writers as a reality, in vo- 
lumes which, like this, will displace much Gne writing of the 
old metaphysicians and moralists. Above all, we would recom 
mend the work to our “ good sense” friends formerly alluded 
ta, and congratulate them on so powerful an inroad on the Phre- 


nological Monopoly, 


~ ARTICLE VII. 


WHAT ASYLUMS WERE, ARE, AND OUGHT TO BE; Irix 
THE SUBSTANCE OF FIVE LECTURES DELIVERED TO THE MANAGERS OF 
THE MONTROSE LUNATIC ASYLUM. By W. A. F. Browne, Surgeon- 
Superintendent of the Montrose Asylum, &c. Edinburgh: A. & C. 
Black. 1887. 


Great social improvements seem destined to be attained only 
by sucovssive efforts at different intervals of time. The publie 
mind, exhausted by long-sustained exertion, ceases to take an 
interest in subjects on which i¢ was formerly intent, and it is 
only after a long rest, after perhaps the lapte of years, that, 
urged on by the irresistible strength of slowly accumulated in- 
dividual labours, it is again roused from its lethargy, and passes 
the gulf which separates it from the pilot-minds which have pre- 
ceded it. In the progresa of all institutions, in all the branches 
of human knowledge, whether religious, scientific, or political, 
stages are discernible, at each of which, perfeetion has been by 
some supposed to be attained, while others of more penetrating 
minds, looked upon it as but an additional step in the race; 
another resting place nt which to acquire new vigour, ta recom» 
mence the onward aad apparently indefinite career of improve- 
ment. 

In the history of the healing art, scarcely one of the successive 
ameliorations which have brought it to its present state of com- 
parative perfection, is more remarkable or more gratifying to the 
philenthropio mind, than the “reformation” in the treatment 
of the insane, which may be said to have fairly commenced in 
this country about the year 1815. Before that time it was de- 
fective and barbarous to ad which it is now very difficult 
for us to coneeive. Judging from the results of cruelty and nee 
glect, the publio adopted the belief of the incurability of insanity, 
and even now a i ion of its in i i 
To those who still labour under this notion, we earnestly recom- 
mend the | of the third and fourth chapters of the inte- 
resting volume under review. They will there discover the 
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causes of that apparent ‘incurability, and find proof of its being 
umenäble to rational and enlightencd management, in the simple 
fact, that, in spite of the atrocious manner in which asylums were 
formerly conducted, cures were nevertheless far from uncommon ; 
and perceiving, too, how greatly the number of cures has been 
increased by the obvious, but still imperfect improvements 
which have been adopted, they may form some conception of 
the success which may be expected from every future addition to 
the efficacy of our treatment. 

The medical reader may, perhaps, think that the harrowing 
details in the third chapter might have been spared; but he 
must recollect that, although the scenes described are familiar 
to him, and are now, we hope, gone for ever; at are not 
equally well known to the public, by whom, since the excite- 
ments occasioned by the parliamentaty investigations, has to a 
considerable extent subsided, they have been almost entirely for- 
gotten. We conceive, that any blame which now attaches to 
the management of asylums, must in a great degree be borne by 
the public, that portion of it in particular, which is intrusted 
with the funds, appropriated to the maintenance and improve- 
ment of these institutions. Neither can the relations of the 
insane be allowed to escape without a share of the blame. 
Already have medical men, both attached and unattached to 
asylums, testified not only their willingness, but their ardent 
desire, to assist in the furtherance of the system of treatment. 
The chief obstacle seems to have been the difficulty of convincing 
those under whose control they are required to act, of the ne- 
cessity of the various improvements. Another impediment of 
not less magnitude, has been the want of a cordial co-operation 
on the part of the relations of the insane. The difficulty of in- 
ducing them to consent to the removal to asylums, and the 
early employment of effectual treatment, in short, to recognise 
the existence of disease, has been often insisted on in practical 
works, Less has, however, been said of the frequent neces- 
sity of their co-operation during the progress of the malady. 
In some cases they persist in intruding on the patient when their 
presence is certain to be fraught with evil consequences, but 
much more frequently the patient is left in a state of utter de- 
gertion, when intercourse with sane individuals might be of 
the most essential service. 

Mr Browne has laboured, we think with success, to put what 
we know in the various divisions of the subject into a shape, 
attractive at once to unprofessional and professional persons. 
In this he has acted with much good sense, as he will thus be 
more successful in reaching and impressing correct ideas on the 
minds of those on whom the important trust of regulating asy- 
lums, and the condition of the insane, whether in asylum or not, 
has been devolved. By the opportunities which he possesses, 
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as medical superintendent of a public asylum, Mr Browne 
is well qualified for the task which he has undertaken. Of 
the acuteness with which he can examine the intricacies of 
mental affections, our readers are already able to judge from 
several excellent papers by him, which have appeared in for- 
mer numbers of this Journal; and, in particular, a series en 
religious insanity, the illustrations of which were derived from 

atients in the institution now under his care, To our readers 
it will also be a recommendation, that the doctrines contained iu 
these lectures have been based, as far as possible, on the prin- 
ciples of Phrenology. On this point we shall lay before our 
readers Mr Browne’s own remarks, 

„A large portion of the volume refers to the past, and is ne- 
cessarily occupied with historical details: that portion which 
refers to the future I have as scrupulously as was practicable 
collected and collated from the writings and opinions of others: 
and when presenting a synoptical view of the different forms 
under which mental disease may appear, I was indebted rather 
to the science upon the principles of which that arrangement was 
founded, than to any peculiar views or philosophical analysis 
of my own. To those who are acquainted with the doctrines of 
Phrenology, the extent of my obligations in this particular case, 
and throughout the work, will be readily recognized ; and to 
those who are still ignorant of these doctrines, I have to offer 
the assurance that Insanity can neither be understood nor de 
scribed, nor treated by the aid of any other philosophy. I have 
long entertained this opinion: I have for many years put it to 
the test of experiment, and I now wish to record it as my deli. 
berate conviction. While, however, I have constantly availed 
myself of the principles, I have avoided the phraseology of the 
science, first, ause my original auditors were not, and my 
readers may not be phrenologists ; and, secondly, and chiefly, 
because my object was not to advocate or promote particular 
truths, but to employ and apply these in the elucidation of the 
object in view, and thereby to place in as clear, and conclusive, 
and acceptable a manner as possible, the noble cause which 1 
have undertaken.” 

In his first lecture, Mr Browne enters into an examination of 
the preliminary questions of the nature, causes, and definition of 
insanity, and the classification of its different species. The 
connection of insanity with the brain is shortly explained, and 
the attempts to include all its different varieties within the nar- 
row limits of a definition reprobated ; and believing an accurate 
description of the different kinds of insanity to be of much more 
practical value, Mr Browne proceeds to lay before the reader 
the leading features of these. In most of the nosological ar- 
rangements which have been made, the chief defects have been 
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eithercheir oumbrous minuteness and fine-spun distinctions, or their 
vague generality. The first attempt to form a regular nosological 
tahle on phrenological principles, so far as we are aware, is that of 
Mr Browne. It appears to ineluds all the species generally met 
with, each of which will be immediately referred by the phreno- 
logical reader to its appropriate cerebral seat; but there are 
phenomena which it is still difficult, by any method of analysis, 
to refer to their organic causes. The following is 


Tue AUTHOR'S ARRANGEMENT. 


I. Idiocy, Non-development of faculties, 
1. Gradation. Non-development of all the: powers. 


re External senses. developed. 
88. & propensity or affection developed 
3 An intellectual power developed. 


‘HI. Fatuity. Obliteration of Faculties. 
1. Partial. 2. Complete. l 
III. Monomania. Derangement of one or more faculties. 


SECTION I. 


1. Satyriasis. 2. Homicidal and destructive, 3. Proud. 
4. Vain. 5. Timid, 6. Cunning and suspicious, 7. Religi 
and superstitious. 8. Desponding and suicidal. 9. Imaginative. 
10. Avaricious 11. Benevolent or affectionate. 


l SECTION 11. 
12. Incapability of perceiving relation of ideas. 
13. Incapability of perceiving relation of external things. 
14. Incapability of perceiving qualities of external objects. 
IV. Mania. Derangement of all the faculties. 
1. Mania with increased activity. 
2. Mania with diminished activity. 


The remarks on the third division, monomania, are intetest- 
ing, and illustrate the doctrine which so much pains has been 
taken to inculcate ; that the same fundamental faculty may form 
the leading ‘characteristic of individuals widely distinguished by 
their actions. 

A. question of much importance at the present time is, whe- 
ther insanity has increased with the progress of civilization. 
This question has been much agitated of late years, and much 
alarm excited in the breasts of those who entertain the hope that 
civilization will banish mor tes the evils which have hitherto 
afflicted mankind. It is dificult, amidst many conflicting state- 
ments, and in the absence of positive data, to form an opinion; 
but it seems certain, that, al h many aceounts of the in- 
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erease have been much 2 there id no reason to 
doubt that insanity is move frequently met with among eivi- 
lized men, than among savages. It does not appear, how: 
ever, thet the ratio corresponds exactly among civilised na- 
tions, with the raak which each is: suj to hold in the 
scale, It would be strange, indeed, if t who are much ex- 
posed to the exciting causes af a disease, did not present cases of 
that disease more frequently than those who are less exposed. 
In that state of society which is now termed civilized, the sources 
of mental excitation and disease are almost beyond computa- 
tion. The occupations, amusements, follies, and above all, the 
vices of the present race, are infiaiitely more favourabld for the 
development of the disease than at any previous period. We 
live under the dominion of the propensities, and must pay the 
penalty for so doing: and ness ie one of these. There is 
one feature which has often struck me in examining tables of 
the causes of insanity in reference to the matter under discus- 
sion. One-half of these is resolvable into crime, follies, and ig- 
norance. If we consult Esquirofs Table, published in 1886 
comprehending 1557 cases, and exclude 387 instances of here- 
ditary taint, as the exciting circumstances under which this 
burst forth are not noted, it will appear that 579 are attribu- 
table to the excess or abuse of the passions, or to the weakness 
of the uneducated imtellect.** 

It is not, then, from the legitimate employment of our minds 
that the disease derives its origin ; but from the abuse of our 
powers, especially the animal propensities. As the dictates of 
sound morality and physiology come to be listened to, which, 
however, they will not be till the adoption of a more rational 
system of moral as well as intellectual education, for hitherto our 
moral has not kept pace with our intellectual improvement, 
and even the latter has not been very general, there is reason 
to hope, then, that this scourge will be less severely felt. And 
this hope is cherished by the symptoms now evident of a ten- 
dency in the people themselves towards the improvement of their 
moral condition. 

Mr Browne's observations on those external ciroumstances 
which have an influence on the occurrence of insanity, possess so 
much interest, that we cannot refrain from laying them before our 
readers. “ The assertion of the greater prevalence of mental dis- 
ease under free than under despotic forms of government, may 
be treated in the same spirit as that displayed in examining the 
alleged connexion of insanity with civilization. I admit the 
fact, but deny the inference. Tyranny has no protective influ- 
ence— liberty is not the foe of mental health. ption has 
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doubled its ravages since the use of tea prevailed, and cholera 
has.invaded the country since the passing of the Refürm Bill; 
and these faeta have nearly the same connexion that the preva- 
lente of insanity has wrth the nature of the constitution under 
which a people lives. But although the form of government 
whieh, ie will be observed, is generally the result and represeri- 
tation, and not the tause of the existing state of feeling, exer- 
cises no- -influence in the preddetion of insanity, the niode in 
which it is administered, the social ‘relations, the ‘tranquillity or 
fluctuations in the habits, value of property and rank, the degrer 
of prosperity, and the moral and religious condition which arise 
out · of it, must obviously de sò. In that stare, then, be it mo- 
narehical or republican, in which: the sources of moral agitation 


and exditement are most abundant, will the proportion of insa- 


nity. be the highest. Panies in the cottrmercial clusses, crvil com- 


motions, war, rapid influx and reffux of wealth, and ambitious ` 


projects, which are the most fertile and frequent moral causes of 


the disease, may occur, and have-oceutred, under every form óf” 


guvernment, and affect mankind, not becanse they are slaves or 
citizens, but because their bodies are weak and vitiated, their 
minds excitable and ill. balanced. A state in which wide-spreack- 
ing changes did not and could not take place, would afford, to 
a certain and great extent, a guarantee apainst madness. Were 
despotism another word for tranquillity, and freedom for tur- 


moll, the line of exemption would be clearly defined. But pub- ` 


lie order and disorganization, although undoubtedly favoured 
by politieal relations, flow more from the charatter than the ac- 
tual condition of a people, and accordingly affect indiscriminate- 
ly the bond and the free. Thus the free American is cornpara- 
tively more liable to derangement than the free Swiss ;—creti- 
nism is, of course, excluded from the comparison. The ensteved 
Turk is exempt; the conquered Hindoo liable. The act óf 
liberation, however, is certainly inimical to mental peace. It 


operates, like all other great political movements, by powerfuny 


affecting the interests of the mass, by calling forth the 
sympathies, the most ungovernable passions of the human breast. 
The French Revolution is said- to have filled the asylums to 
overflowing. The immediate: effects of the Crusades, the Re- 
formation, and the retreat from Moscow were similar. These 
statements, from the remoteness or the peculiar character of the 
periods to which they refer, are necessarily vague and uns 
ported by proof. ` But on tuming to the Irish rebeltion, the 
traces and history of which are stilt fresh and before us, we find 
from Hallaran that of 698 cases, 108, or nearly one-seventh, 
were produeed by the terror, the hostility, and the hopes then 
prevaihing.* 


* Hallaran on the Causes and Cures of Insanity. 
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“The number of lunatics is said to be much greater in Ame- 

rica than in any European country. Can this. be the effect, it 

has been asked, of the acquisition of independence, or of the 
operation of the constitution under which the people live? I am. 
disposed to believe that a concurrence of causes may have pro- 
duced this. result. First, the abuse of ardent spirits, and especially. 
dram-drinking, is reported to presail to an awful and destructive 

extent. Secondly, money is gained easily and rapidly, aud the 

abject and the ignorant become suddenly rich, without becoming 
better or wiser; the means of enjoyment thus inorease more. 
quickly than the means of moral training, aud chere are the ef. 
fects of unexpected prosperity, and the gross and unrestrained, 
gratifications of an ill-regulated mind to contend with. Thirdly, 

without wishing to repeat the heartless sneer that the Adam aad 

Eve of the United States were bora in Newgate, the faet cannot 

be overlooked that the sources of the tide of population, which. 
has been flowing for so mauy years uninterruptedly towards Ame- 
rica, have been impure and poised. The refuse.of other na- 
tions has been poured forth. I do not wish to speak disparag- 

ingly, nor do I allude merely to the criminal outcasta of. the 

old communities, but to the ruined, the unfortuonte, the disap- 

pointed, the adventurous, all thase, in fact, whose minds are pre- 

disposed by previous circumstances ta excitement and disease. 

Fourthly, the intenseuess of political feeling, and the agitating 

nature of the civil contests in which the inhabitants generally 

are from time to time engaged, must decidedly contribute to the 

development of the disease.” 

It is unnecessary for us to make remarks, farther than we 
have already done, on the chapter on the former state of asylume. 
The next lecture, on their present state, shews how much has been 
done, and how much still remains to be accomplished, before the 
treatment of lunatics can be said to be scientific, or perhaps even 
thoroughly humane. Positive crualty is certainly now altoge- 
ther discountenanced; but there is still a remnant of the old 
doctrine of the insensibility of the insane in the negative error 
of insufficient attention, nat only to the moral but to many even 
of the physical wants of the patients. Among the latter, the 
author alludes to the imperfection of the means of heating asy- 
lums, the improper regulation of diet, and the many evils ariei 
from the inadequate supply of servants, Among ihe moral evils 
may be mentioned, the want of resources for the occupation of 
those mental faculties which remain comparatively healthy, and 
whose action forms a means of withdrawing the patient's atten- 
tion from, and preventing the requrrence of, the morbid train 
of feeling which would otherwise occupy his mind. ‘Fhia is but 
a small evil, however, compared with that arising from thecoarse- 
ness and brutality of the keepers, an evil entailed on asylums by 
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the lowness of the remuneration allowed to those individuals, as 
well as by the repute in which the situation of keeper is held by 
those of the rank of life from whom they are selected. The con- 
stant association of keepers with the insane, seems ultimately to 
have a considerable effect in depreciating the moral character of 
the former. Your first attempt,” it was once remarked to Mr 
Browne, “ought to be to cure your keepers; you need not 
proceed to your patients till you have done so.” ; 

Another evil in. public asylums, is the frequently deficient 
means of classifying the patients. It often happens that the 
diseased manifestations of one lunatic, prove the direct stimuli 
of the diseased propensities of another. The allowing such in- 
dividuals to associate, must evidently prove prejudicial to, at 
least, one of them, by maintaining his exciteable brajn in a state 
of constant irritation. Not only is the separation of many cases 
of differently or similarly affected minds absolutely necessary, 
but it is of the utmost consequence that they should be acted 
on by healthy minds. 

The magnitude of the error committed, in banding together 
a crowd of lunatics in the same hall, without any reference to 
the extent or form of their malady, may be gathered from the 
olog of horror and distraction excited in a perfectly unim- 
paired mind, on coming into abrupt contact with the heteroge- 
neous inmates of an asylum ; or it may be more strikingly illus- 
trated by the pernicious consequences areng from the indiscri- 
minate intercourse permitted in prisons,’ How can the alread 
insecure and tottering intellect fail to be shaken by the ribald- 
ries, the ravings, the delusions which assail it from all sides? 
Or how can bealthy impressions be received in such an infected 
region? Besides the constant excitement, the trepidation, the 
sentiment of disgrace or disgust which must be produced, posi- 
tively new delusions may be suggested by this intercommunion, 
and so successfully engrafted, as to supplant those originally 
characteristic of the disease. An example of this was recently 
under my care. A woman believed herself to be our Saviour ; 
and so excellent a proselytizer was she, that she completely con- 
vinced one of her fellow-patients of the truth of her pretensions, 
and so far staggered another by relations of miracles, visions, and 
sv forth, as to induce her, occasionally, to acknowledge the divi- 
nity claimed. Intercourse with healthy minds is, in fact, indis- 
pensible ; and at such stages of the disease as permit of the ex- 
periment, the greater the extent to which it is tried the better. 
The visits even of strangers are often beneficial, by interrupting 
the chain of morbid fancies, by rousing feelings long dead or dor- 
mant, and by re-establishing that bond of connection with the 
external world and its affairs, which lunatics often conceive; and 
often conceive with reason, is dissevered. Were a regular sys- 
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tem, founded on such views, instituted and carried into opera- 
tion by persons properly qualified, the benefit might be expected 
to be great and permanent. A practice somewhat similar to 
that here recommended, at one time received the sanction of the 
directors of the Retreat at York, but it does not appear to have 
been pursued to its legitimate extent.“ Indeed, with its full ap- 
plication the timidity and prejudices of the public, from whom, 
under such circumstances, must arise the voluntary moral phy- 
sicians, will, for a long period, it is to be feared, interfere with 
such outpourings of humanity, or direct them into channels widely 
different.” 

Little, indeed, we fear is to be expected from any part of the 
public, or from the relations of the insane. Their incapacity, as 
well as unwillingness, is an obstacle which it will be difficult to 
surmount ; so that the physician must remain in a great degree 
dependent on his own exertions, and on those of the few indi- 
viduals under his control, whom he has had opportunities of 
educating for the purpose of associating with the insane. But 
ere long, we hope, the example set by Esquirol, Falret, and 
Voisin in France, of treating the convalescents as members of 
their own families, will be followed by the physicians of this 
country. At present, indeed, in many of the public asylums, 
the convalescents may associate with the resident functionaries ; 
but there are few in which they are treated as members of their 
families. It is seldom, too, that the minds, or education of those 
with whom they have intercourse, are of the highest description ; 
and no mind can be too to be occupied in the endeavour 
to restore to vigour and health the troubled spirit of a fellow- ` 
creature. In consequence of the degree of disrepute in which 
being occupied in an asylum is still so absurdly held by many 
who ought to be more enlightened, many are deterred from 
openly employing their time in the cure of the insane in asylums. 

his, as well as other still less pardonable motives, cause the 
best minds, attached to these institutions, too often to make each 
week but a few short and hurried visits to their patients. Instead 
of this, they ought to spend their days and nights among therm, 
secking to dive into their most secret thoughts—to comfort their 
deepest afflictions—to ously their character thoroughly—to 
acquire their confidence and their affection. Until this is done, 
it is almost hopeless to expect a farther advance of the propor- 
tion of cures beyond what it is at preseut. It cannot be said 
that our means of cure are exhausted till every method of act- 
ing on the mental organ—till every stimulant or sedative of its 
numerous facultics has been put in requisition. Many are the 
kinds of food which have been supplied to the stomach for the 
purpose of relieving its diseases; but there is still but little em- 


* Tuke. Description of the Retreat, &e. 
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ployed a large catalogue of mental food, suited to the different 
states of the mental organ. 
We shall close our already copious extracts with the remarks 
on one of the moral means of treatment, which has been the 
subject of considerable controversy, namely, religious worship 
and instruction. Much has been said indiscriminately both in 
‘favour and condemnatory of the employment of this means ; 
the following observations, however, place the matter in its true 
light :—“ Upon certain forms of mental disease, religious teach- 
ing or ceremonies would act as a direct irritant ; upon others 
they would fall powerless ; upon a third class, such ministrations 
would operate as any other novel scene or occupation which as- 
sisted in relieving the monotony of their mode of life; while upon 
a fourth, their influence would be altogether benign, affording a 
legitimate gratification to healthy feelings, directing the mind 
From depressing, or agitating, to soothing associations, and tend- 
ing to inspire with brighter and nobler hopes, which disease can 
neither darken nor quench, which will beam in on the troubled 
spirit amidst its gloomiest delusions, as clear and certain points 
of guidance, like shore-lights to the storm-bound sailor. Upon 
the discrimination of the patients to whom religious instruction 
is adapted, the whole question of its utility rests. To prescribe 
it as applicable to all cases, would be as wise as to seek for the 
elixir vitæ; and to exclude it because sometimes injurious, be- 
trays a deplorable ignorance of the constitution and the wants of 
the human mind. I may, with all reverence, compare the em- 
pomm to that of any other medicine. It must be regulated 
y the idiosyncrasies of the patients, by the symptoms, the du- 
ration and the complications of the disease. No man, entertain- 
ing this view, will establish public worship as an hospital routine 
duty, in which all must or may participate. It should be re- 
served for the few who can understand its meaning, who may be 
qui by its solemnity, cheered by the prospects which it af- 
ords, attracted by the beauty of the service, or roused by the 
recollections which it calls up—the condition of each of these 
classes having been previously examined and tested as to the ex- 
tent to which such impressions may be borne, and may prove 
beneficial. It will be observed, that many are here proposed to 
be admitted to these rites, who cannot be expected to regard them, 
or be influenced by them as religious duty. The imaginative, 
the musical, the lethargic lunatic, are thus all included, because 
pleasure would be communicated, and a new and healthy direc- 
tion may be given to their thoughts by the aspect and accessory 
circumstances of the assembly, independently altogether of its 
sacred character. Many exceptions, however, must be made, 
and the pleasure derivable must not be chosen as the ground of 
admission. Those, in fact, who most ardently desire to join 
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such mectings, and who pant for spiritual communion, are often 
those who are least fitted for it. They doubt or despair of their 
salvation, or their whole soul is in wild exwkation at the pwose- 
pect of the bliss which awaits them: or thay have seen visions, 
or they prostrate every power before the coaviction that they 
are incarnations of Deity, or of the angelic host. In sueh states 
as these, any act connected with religion must generelly contri- 
bute to promote and perpetuate the activity of the diseased fael- 
ing. I say, generally, for where the reason remains intast; and 
the dominant emotions are terror, despondenqy, penitence for 
imaginary crimes, and so forth, a elear exposition of the promises 
of Christianity made to the understanding, in a clear and conei- 
liating manner, sametimes acts as if miraculously. Such cases 
must be selected, and not experimented ou. Under such circum- 
stances, private ap ser instruction would be infinitely prefer- 
able to any public devotional service. It is somewhat singular, 
that this mode of conveying powerful impressions is scarcely at 
all resorted to in our establishments. Apart from all other con- 
siderations, it enables the clergyman to study and probe the 
wound he desires to heal, to know the dispositions he has to con- 
tend with, and to frame his exhortations, and to regulate his in- 
tercourse accordingly. In a promiscuous congregation this can- 
not be attempted.” 

In his chapter on“ What asylums ought to be,” Mr Browne 
gives a pleasing picture of several of the institutions already ex- 
isting, which approach nearest to the bealthy standard, such as 
Pirna in Saxony,* Dr Fox’s at Brislington in land, Hartford 
in the United States, and Esquirol’s in France. These appear 
from the description to correspond to miniature worlds, whence 
all the disagreeable alloys of common life are as much as possible 
excluded, and the more pleasing portions carefully cultivated. 
The success which has already attended these philanthropic 
institutions, especially that of Hartford, is a sufficient gua- 
rantee of what may be expected from the more Far ag 
tion and following out of the principles on which they are 
regulated. Towards the removal of the chief obstacles to 
the application of these principles, we can say with confi- 
dence, that Mr Browne's lectures will contribute much; and 
we cannot refrain from expressing a hope, that he will con- 
tinue in the benevolent course which he has commenced with so 
much ardour, and whose beneficial effects, we are informed, are 
already visible in the institution under his charge; since, as a 
practical man, his example and opinions cannot fail to have 
much weight with those under whose control asylums are placed, 
with the relations of the insane, and with those engaged in their 
treatment. 


© A short account of this hospital will be found in the next article. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
MR COMBE ON THE INSTITUTIONS OF GERMANY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Str, Dageprn, 24 y 1897. 

As all statistical information regarding the present state of 
Phrenology is interesting, I send you a few facts regarding its 
progress in some of the cities of Germany. 

I arrived in Hamburgh on 27th May. It is a free town, and 
is distinguished by intellectual activity as much as by commercial 
enterprise. It has a Gymnasium or College, in which lectures on 
science, history, and languages, are delivered. I saw a House 
of Refuge at Horn, near Hambargh, for the reformation of 
juvenile offenders, which is conducted on very enlightened and 

umane principles. There were then fifty-four children in 
it, of whom thirteen were girls. It is supported by subscrip- 
tion, and the annual cost is L.10, 4s. Sterling for each child, 
beyond the produce of their labour. It is conducted by Can- 
didat Wicher, an unplaced clergyman, and his wife. He has 
unlimited authority, and is obviously the soul of the institution. 
He was born in the lower ranks of society, and knows the man- 
ners and aingi of the people; yet he is intellectual, refined, 
and gentlemanly in his manners and appearance. The children 
are taught reading, writing, religion, and a trade, and there is 
a master for every twelve of them, who never leaves them night 
or day. The institution consists of several distinct buildin 
none of them ornamental or expensive, placed in a Geld of a 
acres. ‘The children are punished by deprivation of food, con- 
finement, or flogging, when they behave ilt; but always mode- 
rately, as a parent would chastise his children: and although 
there are no walls nor other fences, they do not run away. A 
few of them, however, laid a plan to burn the whole establish. 
ment, when Mr Wichers wife should be confined, and when 
they expected that his attention should be engaged by her. 
Their scheme was revealed by one of themselves, and defeated. 
It is a House of Refuge for young persons who have either been 
condemned by the courts of law for crimes, and suffered the 
punishment allotted by the law in the House of Correction, and 
who afterwards, by the consent of their parents, have come here 
for reformation,—for delinquents apprehended for first offences, 
and whose parents, rather than have them tried and dealt with 
according to law, subscribe a contract by which they are deli- 
vered over to this establishment for improvement;—and for 
children of evil dispositions, whose parents voluntarily apply to 
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have them admitted into it for their amendment. Mr Wicher, 
although entirely unacquainted with e told me that 
he had been struck by the flatness in the coronal region, and the 
roundness of the lower region of the head, in the ehildren who 
were most remarkable for 3 

In Hamburgh I did not eee or of more than two phre» 
nologists, one Mr Bower Kleeft, a Dutchman by birth, but 
long resident in London. He is a very devoted phrenologist, 
ad. keeps a statuary shop here, in which he sells copies of 
Mr Deville’s busts, having the organs marked. He has got 
Deville’s work on Phrenology translated into German. He 
works as an artist, and sells stucco figures, but his great object 
is to propagate Phrenology. He says that the Medical Doctors 
of Hamburgh leave their carriages at a little distance from his 

„and buy a bust and carry it away under their cloaks, as 
if they were ashamed of what they were doing. Some of them 
return for a second bust, and he says that he sees evident proofs 
that Phrenology is exciting interest among a few, but they ara 
afraid to avow their impressions. The other gentleman who 
knows something of Phrenology is Dr Kröger, Teilfeld, No. 8, 
a teacher of the deaf and dumb at the Weisen-haus. He takes 
& great interest in education, and corresponds with the most 
eee eee e ee ale has a eae oollec- 
tion of twenty-three works or eta on P y, com · 
mencing Siib a work of Dr Gale, ublished in Vienna in 1792, 
and extending over the years from 1803 to 1888. He had read 
the translation of my System by Dr Hirschfield. 

Dr Hirachfield came from Bremen to meet me, and informed 
me that the publication of his translation of the Constitution of 
Man into German had been suspended, by the failure of his 
own health and other causes, but that he would have it pub. 
lished in a few months, the MS. having been long ago com- 
sig: exeept the Appendix. I visited Dr Wurm, His Excel- 
ency Syndicus Sieveking, and other gentlemen of high consi. 
deration in Hamburgh, received the test attention from 
them all, and if there had been more known phrenologista I 
should have heard of them. 

On Friday, 2d June, I arrived at Berlin, and presented im 
troductions to the most eminent Professors, the Eaglish Ambas. 
sador, Lord William Russell, and other gentlemen, and again 
met with every possible kindness and attention. The maguifi- 
cence of the public buildings in Berlin is well known ; the streets 
are wide and the houses handeome, and altogether we found it 
a pleasant residence, although so cold that we tedly had 
fires. Among all the Professors whom I saw (and I was told 
that I hed seen nearly all the distinguished men), not one pro- 
fessed himself to be a phrenologiet ; and I could not discover that 
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ey ’ . to 
any collection of phrenological busts or skulls exist in the town. 
Professor Ideler, who is Director of the Lunatic Asylum, had 
read Dr Spurzbeim's works and mine, and told me that he saw 
the importance of Ph zy, and was impressed with its truth, 
but that he had no means of studying it, it being difficult to do 
soifrom books alone. Professor Froriep, whose father had 
written a pamphlet on the serence thirty years ago, had read 
something on it, but he isnot a phrenologist. He, however, re- 
quested me to order a series of casts of national skulls to be sent 
to him from Edinburgh, for the Academy of Arts, of which he 
is la Director. 

met Baron Humboldt, the celebrated traveller, at Lord 
William Russell’s ut dinner, and found him to possess a magni- 
ficent anterior lobe, with excellent sentiments. He had known 
Dr Galt for twenty years in Paris, and regarded him as a man 
of genius. He said that Gall had always spoken much of his 
brother's head (whose mask is in the phrenological collection), 
but never saw any thing in his own till he had distinguished 
himself. I told him that, in his brother's mask, the s of 
Language end Number are very large, and he said the 
talents corresponded. I added that, in his own head, there isa 
very large anterior lobe, almost all the organs of which are 
nearly eqyually developed, so that a phrenologist could not spe. 
cify any one talent in which he would be pre-eminent, but that 
no one could hesitate in saying that he had the brain of a man 
of very high intellectual power. He is said to be sixty-four 

rs of age. He is not at all favourable to Phrenology, yet 

is head is one of the strongest proofs of its truth. I called for 
Dr J. Müller, Professor of Physiology, who is known over all 
Europe, and is now publishing on Physiology. I was told that 
he is a decided opponent of Phrenology ; but I had no conver- 
sation with him, and never met him again. Dr Dietirici, who 
is one of the Council of the Minister of Public Instruction, told 
me, that the question of improving the schools for females is un- 
der consideration, and that he had advocated views on this sub- 
ject essentially the same as those contained in my Lectures on 

opular Education, of which I gave him a copy. He told me 
also, that the minister would acknowledge recetpt, in due form, 
to Messrs Chambers, of the volume of their Journal, which I 

ted in their names. 
- On 18th June we arrived at Leipzig, and again saw several 
of the most distinguished literary men. There is not one phre- 
nologist among them, so far as I could learn, but Dr Radius 
expressed much interest in the subject, and regretted that he had 
no means of studying it. 
On Saturday, 17th June, we reached Dresden, and presented 

our letters. De Seiler, Director of the Chirurgical and Medical 
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Academy, was the first who called, and afterwards several other 
Professors and Doctors, who were all kind and attentive In 
thia city Phrenology is much better known. Dr Seiler, a good: 
many years ago made e large collection of casts and other 
illustrations, and most of the works on Phrenology; and a num- 
ber of other eminent medical men have studied it more or leas. 
Mr Robert Noel, a relation of Lady Byron, afterwards resided 
bere for two years, and taught it privately. He has interested 
Prince John in it. There is no University here, but the Aca- 
demy, of which Dr Seiler is the Director, educates medically: 
from 80 to 100 young men every year, and has a full comple- 
ment of Professors. There is an extensive and valuable anato- 
mical museum, in which I found admirable preparations of the 
brain, dissected according to Doctors Gall and Spursheim's 
anatomy, and shewing the converging fibres, as well as all the 
other parts, in the clearest manner. There is in the mu- 
seum a large collection of phrenological casts and skulls from 
Edinburgh, London, and Paris, many national skulls, and many 
skulls of criminals. Part of this collection belongs to Dr Seiler 
himself, and the remainder to the Academy. There is a Vete 
rinary School attached to the Academy, also under Dr Seiler’s 
superintendence, and here a valuable collection of the skulls of 
the lower animals has been made. Add to this, that Dr Seiler 
has all Dr Gall’s works, all Spurzheim's, Dr Vimont’s, all those 
published in Edinburgh, with the Phrenological Journal from 
commencement, and you will perceive that his means for 
teaching the science are ample. He bas taught Phrendlogy as: 
the physiology of the brain, in his lectures on Physiology, and he 
next winter to give a course on Phrenology itself. A 
number of other medical men and private individuals are also 
interested in the science. I met Dr Seiler and other eight or 
ten of these gentlemen in the museum, and explained our me- 
thod of observing development ; and they wrote out the organs 
ia three busts, and one living head besides was examined. They 
were much interested, and the characters of the individuals, 
they said, corresponded with that which was indicated by the 
development. Dr Minding from Berlin was present, and said 
that be would report there what he had seen here, and hoped 
that some means might be used to excite the Professors there to 
the study. I was struck with the large anterior lobes and la 
moral organs of the Berlin Professors whom I saw, and am satis- 
fied that only instruction is necessary to set Phrenology agoing 
in that city. I saw at Berlin Professor Ebrenberg, who very 
obligingly repeated his demonstrations of the fossil infusoria for 
our gratifications. They are so distinctly visible by his micro- 
scope, that the reality of his discoveries cannot he doubted. He 
has also published a work on the minute structure of the nerves 
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and brain in man and animals, as seen by the microscope, which, 
I was told by a friend, had the phrenologieal anatomy. 
I have since seen the work, but from the hasty examination 
which I could give to it, I am disposed to believe that there is 
no truth in this assertion. Dr Joseph Berres of Vienna, in 1886, 
published a work also on the strueture of the human body, as 
revealed by the microscope. Both Ehrenberg and he give 
drawings shewing one structure in a nerve of motion, another in 
a nerve of feeling, and another in a nerve of taste, and so on. 
These three are given in Berres's work, but others appear in 
Professor Ehrenberg’s. Mr Otto of the Botanical Garden at 
Berlin sends his compliments to Dr Neill and Mr Macnab. I 
shall proceed in a few days to Vienna. 

In all the inquiries which I have made, I have never met 
with an instance of an individual who knew Phrenology and had 
subsequently given it up. Those whom I have seen know no- 
thing of it, or are phrenologists. The great names, who in 
Germany as in England opposed it at first, have been successful 
in preventing inquiry into it; but as its progress in France and 
Rritain is known in this country, this neglect caunot long con- 
tinue. If Dr Seiler lecture on Phrenol here, the Professors 
of Berlin must follow. Dresden is only sixty English miles 
from Berlin. 


FPnaaun, July 4 1837. 

In Dresden there are so many English, that every object of 
interest in that capital has already been made exceedingly fami- 
liar to the British public ; but I have visited two institutions of 
the Saxon government that are not so well known, and yet well 
merit attention. ý 

By the kind request of Mr Bastard, Baron Zezschwitz, the 
Minister of War, wrote to Mr Braun, the Director of the In- 
stitution which I am about to describe, requesting him to shew 
us every thing, and we experienced a most friendly and hospi- 
table reception. At the distance of sixteen English miles from 
Dresden, up the Elbe, and on the confines of the Saxon Switzer- 
land, lies the estate of Ritter-gut, of Klein Struppen, containing 
between four and five hundred acres. It was purchased, not 
many years ago, by the Saxon Government, and now contains 
a school for one hundred and thirty boys, the children of soldiers. 
It is under the control of the Minister of War, and it could not 
enjoy a more enlightened and generous patron than Baron Zes- 

witz. It is managed by Director Braun, his wife, and two 
assistant teachers. e boys enter at six, and remain till they 
are fifteen. The only qualifications for admission are, being the 
son of a soldier (dead or alive), and poverty. There are al- 
ways numerous candidates, and the selection is made by the 
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Minister of War. The boys are taught religion, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, drawing, surveying, German composition, music, 
geography, and mathematics, and also instructed in a trade. 

be farm is managed by a very intelligent superintendent, and 
its produce applied in maintaining the boys, teachers, pastor, 
and servants. The boys work on the farm, and are instracted 
also in rural affairs, They are left at liberty, when they are 
discharged, to follow any occupation they please, but many of 
them become soldiers. 

We heard the boys examined in their various branches, and 
were greatly pl . Director Braun and his assistants appear 
to be acquainted with, and to carry into practice, all the newest 
improvements in education, Their whole souls are in their duty, 
and instruction is with them obviously a labour of love. In 
drawing, the children are taught to work directly from nature. 
A square, a pentagon, or other regular sided figure is presented 
to them, and they draw it; afterwards they try more complicated 
objects, and some of them succeed in representing very difficult 
and complicated subjects with great fidelity and taste. bai? Aide 
also taught surveying and rawing. We were struck by 
the air of intelligence displayed in all their exercises. There 
was none of that extreme readiness which bespeaks a well-drilled 
memory, exercised for show, but often acting in the absence of 
judgment. There was, however, a clear, considerate, and un- 

itating answer to every question, indicating a full compre- 
hension of the subject. There was no tone of authoritative 
command in the manner of Director Braun and his assistante, 
in speaking to the children ; neither was there any appearance of 
an assumed suavity of manner, put on for strangers. The whole 
conduct of both teachers and pupils shewed that they were oc- 
cupied chiefly with this subject, and lived on terms of recipro- 

attachment, The boys sang extremely well, and the style 
of music was tinapeakably above that which we should find 
taught in an infant or hospital school in England. The boys 
write descriptions of objects or places which they have been 
taken to see, to exercise them in German composition. 

We visited their little private gardens, which bore evident 
marks of care, and of the strictest respect to each other's pro- 
perty. They had the usual apparatus for gymnastic exercises, 
which they performed with great strength and dexterity. We 
mat large detachment of them aleo busily engaged in hay- 
making. 

‘The Economie, or farm, also is a model of agricultural im- 
provement. There are sixty milk-cows, kopt in the best man- 
ner, besides oxen (which in almost all Germany are used for 
draught, ghing, and drawing waggons), sheep, poultry, 
horses, and swine. There are one hundred and sixty persons in 
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all on the books of the establishment. The boys are fed chiefly 
on milk, bread, soup, millet, rice, and the vegetables of the sea- 
zun. They have butcher's meat only once a-week. . Their 
pearance. indicated good health, and their minds were obviously 
active aod happy. The farm yields a small revenue in money, 
after supplying the wants of the establishment. ‘This sum, and 
about 5,000 dollara (of $s. each), additional, contributed by the 
‘Treasury, cover the whole expense of clothes, salaries, and 
necessary outlays. 

The situation is remarkably well-chosen, and as physical im- 
pressions exercise a powerful influence on the mind, much judg- 
ment has been displayed in the selection. It stands on the verge 
of the Saxon Switzerland, one of the most singular and beauti- 
ful districts in Germany. The fortress of Königstein, Lilien- 
stein, the Baste, and the Great and Little Winterbergs, all hills 
of 700 or 800 feet in height, of picturesque aspects, are seen 
from it on the one hand; while Dresden, Pillnitz, and the thriv- 
ing little town of Pirna appear on the other. The Elbe lies 
about au English mile from the school-house. The ground 
swells into gentle eminences and sinks into corresponding valleys, 
one of which looks as if it had been, at one time, the bed of the 
Elbe. Along this valley, the houses of the pastor and servants 
are strewed in a very picturesque manner, and each is adorned 
by its own garden and trees. The buildings in which the boys 
live, and also the farm-offices, occupy the ridge of the highest 
ground. The most perfect cleanliness pervaded every depart- 
ment. The sleeping-rooms are large and well-aired, the bed- 
frames of iron; and the dress of the boys is a simple blue jacket 
and trowsers. In summer they wear neither stockings nor shoes, 
Mr Bastard had sent over some hop-plants from Hampshire, for 
the farm, which he had the pleasure to see growing well, al- 
though, owing to the freezing of the Elbe, they were two months 
on their passage. The apartments allotted to Director Braun 
and his wife are large and handsome, and are furnished with 
great taste in the simple German style. Baron Zezschwitz in- 
tended to meet us himself at the school, in which he is greatly 
interested, but was prevented by a discussion in the Chambers. 
Nothing could exceed the attentions which we received from 
5 Braun and his lady, and the superintendent of the 

arm. : 
The second institution under the Saxon Government to which 
I alluded, is the Lunatic Asylum of Sonnenstein. The town of 
Pirna lies ten English miles from Dresden, farther up the Elbe. 
It is built on a plain, almost level with the river; but on the 
north-east side the ground rises suddenly to a height of 150 feet 
or upwards, and on this spot a fortress had been erected at some 
distant period, which completely commanded the town and the 
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Elbe. Many years ago it was eonverted · into an asylum for'the 
insane of Saxony. When the French occupied the country in 
the year 1813, it was again restored to its first destination. With- 
out one day’s notice, Napoleon ordered Dr Pienitz and bis patients 
to leave it, and so sudden was the command that the physician, 
patients, superintendents, and servants, passed the first night'in 
the church of the town. The French defended the place agaihst 
the allies, but in 1814 were at last expelled. Six months after 
the peace, the Sonnenstein was once more delivered up-to Dr 
Pienitz and his patients, who have continued-to pessess · ju ever 
since. The fortress, now the asylum, occupies the flat top'of 
the eminence which I have deseribed ; and besides barracks, now 
converted into excellent apartments for the patients, it com 
hends extensive gardens. The rooms look out on the Elbe, atid 
on a beautiful country of many miles in extent towards the 
north-west and west, and the Saxon Switzerland, with its varied 
scenery of beauty and grandeur, lies within the scope of the eye 
to the south and east. Here, then, the two first requisites ſor un 
.asylum are abundantly supplied—fine air and a sunny cheerful 
prospect. The houses are bulle on the margin of the A 
which overhangs the Elbe, and themselves form an eneſosure on 
one side. The gardens extend far in the opposite direction, and 
their walls appear to be the fences to exclude the public, rather 
than to seclude their occupants, and no direct arrangements for 
confinement are suggested tothe mind. There are two hundred 
tients; the greater number paupers; but there are some in 
tter circumstances, who pay from 200 to 300 dollars (from 
L. 30 to L. 45) per annum. The patients were working busily 
in the gardens; some were walking, and some playing at 
cu They have excellent baths, gymnastic apparatus, bil- 
iard room, and a chapel, in which divine service is performed 
to those who are in a condition to profit by it. At the foot of the 
steep bank, which connects the gardens with the town, stands an 
excellent house, occupied by Dr Pienitz's assistant and his wife, 
as an establishment for convalescent patients. They live in the 
family of the assistant, and have gardens, a music-room, bed- 
room, and enjoy the benefits of society, music, and dancing. 
Here there is no constraint. Dr Pienitz is admirably calculated 
for his duties. He studied under Pinel, in Paris, thirty-three 
years ago; and to force of character, and a fine intellect, adds 
the gentlest and most benevolent manners that can be imagined. 
To every patient he speaks a few words of familiar and respect- 
ful kindness or encouragement as he passes; he listens patiently 
to every word that is addressed to him, and he uniformly gives 
an honest answer. We saw only one patient under restraint ; 
and were informed that the abundance of labour supersedes the 
necessity for confinement in almost all. The patients were em- 
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ployed im sawing wood, in washing, cooking, and performing 
every variety of duty, superintendents being present wherever 
several were en together; but so completely did these men 
identify themselves with their patients, that in several instances 
a sharp scrutiny was necessary to tell which was the patient and 
which the keeper. At the opposite side of the town, Dr Pienitz 
has a private asylum for patients of the higher orders. For 
L. 100 Sterling per annum he provides the very best possible 
accommodation for them, including the maintenance of a servant 
and every thing else. He has here individuals from all parts 
of Germany, and lately had an Englishman, who recovered. 

These two institutions speak strongly in favour of the enlight- 
ened humanity of the Saxon Government. I wish, however, 
that they would improve the roads Jeading to them, and indeed 
in general throughout Saxony. They have stones in superabun- 
dance, yet their roads are greatly inferior to those of Prussia, 
Austria, and Baden, on all of which I have travelled. 

The weather all over Germany was exceedingly cold in spring, 
but from the 1st to the 30th of June it was warm. The orops 
are good, although late. It has again set in cool, if not cold. 
In some places the crope are destroyed by inundations of the 
Elbe in spring.—I am, &c. 

Gro. Couse. 


ARTICLE IX. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF PHRENOLOGY IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Tuere is an article in the Phrenological Journal which 
briefly mentions Dr Spurzheim’s lectures on Phrenology at 
the University of Cambridge, about the year 1827. It is 
there stated that they were attended very well by the resident 
members, and by most of the tutors and lecturers of Colleges. 

The seed, however, appears to have been sown in this case 
on too rich a soil, for in this “ seat of learning” (called so, we 
will hope, not by courtesy), Phrenology certainly did not then 
succeed in striking deep root, and in a few years Dr Spur- 
zheim's visit became but as a tale that is told, and from 1880 
to 1836, no other champion appeared to lift the banner of 
Phrenology, much less was an army to be found in readiness 
to come forth and rally round their leader. 

Here and there, however, some solitary student amused him- 
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self in his houra of ease with perusing the pages of Gall or 
Spurzheim, or their living representative, and perhaps made 
the © New Theory of the Brain” a subject of discussion with 
some combative “ opponent,” in lieu of the more familiar and 
drier “ arguments” on The Theory of Couples,” or “ Unda- 
latory Theory of Light.” Oh! the light that would then burn 
forth in our advocate’s eye, as he carefully threaded his way 
through the intricate combinations of the organs, and, borne for- 
ward triumphantly by Hope and Firmness, overthrew succes- 
sively his opponent's outworks, and even dared, with impious 
hand, to attack the strongholds of metaphysical dogmas, even 
in the bosom of an University ! 

But such a bold adventurer as he whom we have imagined, 
is not of those favoured sons whom Alma Mater most “ de- 
lighteth to honour.” The fellowship, bestowed with liberal 
hand on the plodding mathematician, who, without in any way 
distinguishing himself, either in the College or University ex- 
aminations. “has, by dint of ink by day and oil by night, 
“ crammed” himsel? within the list of wranglers, is not for such 
as these. No, they are conceited fellows,” * would not take 
ad vioe, thought they could do without 8 and * we 
are well rid of them ;” and thus, indeed, the University is 
doubtless “ rid” year by year of some of her most enlightened 
sons; and thus, perhaps, may the problem best be solved 
Phrenology has not struck rooé in Cambridge; for, that it is 
known there, as at least a “ dreamer’s dream,” if you please, 
and that the varying tenants of the University are not inca- 
pable of judging for themselves of ita merits, we presume are 
“ postulates” which no one will refuse us. And yet the truth 
cannot be withheld, that, until within the laat ten months, the 
subject was as dormant as the folios in the College * libraries, 
or the Senior Fellows at any other hour but that of meals. 

About the time, however, which we refer to, a new impulee 
appears to have been given to the science, and even, oh horrible 
our pages have found their way (certainly unsolicited, un- 
bribed, without intrigue or corruption), into this abode of the 
Muses, But hold, we must not boast too much; it is true 
„ All's well that ends well,” and when we can say with truth 
that the agitation of our merits or demerits as a periodical has 
ended in the sale of some half dozen copies quarterly in Cam- 
bridge, we have not much to complain of. Nevertheless, we 
must be honest, and tell of our defeats as well as of our victo» 


Besides the University Library, which is open (though not so freely to the 
Students as it t to be), each College possesses its own private collection 
of books, which it preserves with great veneration and care, neither using 
them itself, nor allowing the Under-graduates (who would use them) 
to this “ sacred heap.” 
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ries, a candour, by the bye, which our antagonists, we are sor 
to find, are invariably wanting in. It was proposed that the 
Phrenological Journal should be taken into the reading-room 
of the Philosophical Society, it being already thought not un- 
worthy of a place on the shelves of the Public Library, and so, 
aoeouding to form, we were duly su for fourteen days, 
to await the sentence of that justly celebrated and learned 
body—and we were by that body rejected. Our proposer was 
one of the leading characters in the University, and whose de- 
serts we are happy to learn have since pointed him out as the 
object of Ministerial patronage. We will take the opportu- 
nity here to observe, that if Plinn were universally, or 
even generally cultivated, desert would, nay must, always be 
the first ground not only of Ministerial pat.onage, but of patron- 
age of all kinds, and hence of University patronage; and hence 
the bitterness against us among certain persons: Hinc ille la- 
cryme! Oh, let Phrenology become the rule upon which 
Fellows are to be elected, how would and and ——, 
« Quos ego! sed motos preestat componere fluctus ;” let us calm 
our waves; it is neither our wish, nor consistent with our princi- 
ples of universal philanthropy, to lose our temper, or to be an 
with any one, because they wont read our articles. Still we wi 
they would, for their own sakes; it would do their Self-esteem 

to see. Se quoque principibus permixtos”; to see them- 
selves thus represented to the life, veluti in speculo; to hear 
that whispered to them by a friendly ear in their closet, which 
they will never hear from their abject menials, their bowing 
“ gyps,” and hat-touching “ bed-makers”, or the independent 
but tongue-tied under-graduates. 

But to return; we had to deplore our Addresses Rejected. 
Some six-and-thirty names, we were informed, kindly put the, 
white calculus into the urn, and to them, singly and. collec. 
tively, as wholly unknown to us, we take this opportunity of 
returning our hearty thanks; but some six-and-twenty honour- 
able members—so, indeed, are they all, all honourable members 
—condemned us by dropping the black bean (Oh, Pythagoras, 
thy sage counsel !) into the immitem urnam, and thus we lost”, 
the day, but have gained many a friend. Opposition and perse- 
cution certainly, where founded in error and injustice, will al- 
ways fail in attaining their object; nay, more, will invariably 
conduce to the forwarding the very end they aim at preventing. 
So has it ever been in nature, and Phrenology being nature, 
is, as all things else, amenable to nature's laws. Victa tamen 
vinces,” conquered we have been, but to bring our conquerors 


* The rule of the Society being, we believe, that two-thirds of the names 
must approve of the proposed publication before it can be placed on the table 
of the Society. 
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under our yoke ; nor did the overthrow of Troy more directly, 
lead to the establishment of the Roman supremacy, than sal 
this (si quid habent veri natum presagia) to the weaving o 

the brightest crown of Phrenology from the laurels. of, the 
Academic Grove. ' : 

We are already informed, from authority on which we can 
rely, that our science is at this present moment a favourite theme 
of discussion with the rising generation of the University ; that 
the vounger part of the Medical profession are satisfied of its 
truth, and observers of its conclusions; that collections of some 
extent are made by individuals* both of casts and skulls, with 
heads of animals; and that though all will not confess them- 
selves “ believers in Phrenology,” it is a rare thing to meet 
with an open and confessed * unbeliever.” 

It is naturally a great satisfaction to us to receive such in- 
telligence, especially that we are courted by the younger part 
of the students. ubtless, this age is ove of wonderful ad- 
vance in the practice as well as theory of education, and we 
have good hope that we, too, may bear our share in directing 
(even if we be denied the honour of originating,) the rapid 
march of mind. To the universities we losk, with the affection 
of a Briton to his second parent, as to those bodies which must 

ive stability to each improvement as it rises on tbe horizon of 
ic moral as well as political hemisphere ; and while we regret 
their slow adoption of anything new, (and we are new ourselves, 
being but children of a quarter of a century,) we cannot but 
consider this property of inertness a most valuable corrective to 
the mercurial tendency to innovation often miscalled by the 
name of improvement. But let once any change, moral, phy- 
sical, or political, receive the stamp of authority which hee 
bodies must confer where they approve, and we are sure that 
this sanction, arising from judgment and conviction, and not 
from haste or folly, will be durable; and we hail the tardy ac- 
cession of our last ally with greater joy than that of the ninety 
and nine, who earlier, but not more sincerely, tendered us their 
allegiance. Hence our dreams of conquest,—and yet not of con- 

uest but of peace; we extend the branch of olive, and, with 

armodeus, sheath our sword in a myrtle bough ; may it never 
again be drawn but in concert with the sons of learning. 

* We have heard of one member of a College possessing in his private mu- 


seum from seventy to eighty casts, principally of living members of the 
University. 
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ARTICLE X. 
DR LEWINS AND ME CRAIG versus PHRENOLOGY. 


Scaucety had we told our readers in the notices appended 
to our last number, that neither Dr Craigie nor Mr Craig had 
ventured to publish any answer to Mr Combe’s evidence on the 
change af temper consequent on disease in the organ of Com- 
bativeness, in the case of Mr N., narrated at 352 of No. 
L., when, on looking into the appendix at to the third 
and last part of the late Dr Fletchers “ Rudiments of Phy- 
siology” just then brought out, we were surprised to meet 
with a letter from Mr Craig, apparently intended as an answer, 
aud embodied in a very gratuitous attack on Phrenology and 
phrenologists, by Dr Lewins of Leith, and the latter written in 
a spirit of acrimony and ignorance of the subject in dispute, 
which was common twenty years ago, but which we hoped had 
long disappeared never again to revive. Dr Lewins is the 
editor of the part of Dr Fletcher's Rudiments referred to, and 
it is rather curious that his zeal should so far have outrun his 
better judgment as to have led him to solicit a reply from Mr 
Craig, when the latter was so little inclined to the contest as to 
preserve silence in the only two journals where the facts of the 
case were narrated, and where, consequently, the readers could 
form any opinion of their own. Mr Craig, however, bas fal- 
lowed a very judicious course; 1st, because he has published 
where no reply can be given ; and 2d, because his letter contains 
merelya reiteration of hisformer assertions unsupported bya sha- 
dow of additional proof, and is therefore wholly undeserving of 
notice But as neither the wrath of Dr Lewins nor the 
simple reiteration of assertions by Mr Craig, constitutes lo- 
gical evidence in a question of philosophy, we did not in- 
tend to bestow upon their joint lucubrations any other re- 
mark than an announcement among our ‘‘ notices” of their ex- 
istence. A correspondent, however, who was long a diligent 

upil and admirer of the late Dr Fletcher, has sent us the fol- 
owing able communication, to which, in justice to the mem 
of Dr Fletcher, we think a place is due, and we give it accord- 
ingly with great pleasure. 

It is a proper to premise here, that the only ostensible exciting 
cause of Dr Lewin's wrath, is an alleged statement by the phre- 
nologists, (where, and by what phrenologists, Dr Lewins does 
not specify,) that Dr Fletcher was favourably disposed towards 
Phrenology, and considered its principles as. phi ical. Dr 
Lewins denounces this statement as calumnioue unsupport- 
ed by any thing that Dr Fletcher ever said, did, or wrote; and 
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he is very indignant, that Mr George Combe, writer to 
the signet,” should dare to utter sentiments in opposition to 
“ Dr David Craigie, editor of the Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal,” „ Academicus, a distinguished professor of Physiology,“ 
and “Mr Craig, a rempectatle medical practitioner.” In re- 
gard to Dr Fletcher's real opinions on the subject of phre- 
nology, we refer the reader with confidence to the facts quoted 
by our correspondent, Mr Tait, and only remark, that if Dr 
Lewins had been more consistent in his admiration of his late 
friend, and more imbued with his spirit of rational and labo- 
rious inquiry, he would have been more impressed with the ne- 
cessity of deriving his opinions from an extensive induction of 
facts in a science, which Dr Fletcher himeelf expressly declares 
can be refuted only by continued observation, and not have 
rashly committed himself by ouncing a strongly hostile 
opinion against daily and surely advancing truths, every step 
in the progress of which will tend to depreciate his own repu- 
tation as a philosophical inquirer. We repeat, that we consider 
Mr Craig's letter as no answer to Mr Combe, and as in itself 
wholly undeserving of reply, and that it is only in justice to 
Dr Fletcher and the cause of truth, that we consider Dr 
Lewins's attack as ening any ape. If Mr Craig oat 
ever come forward with facts in proof of his opinions, we 

be ready to meet him; but till then it would be a waste of 
time and space to dedicate a single sentence more to him. We 
shall not even attempt either to save “ Mr George Combe, 
writer to the signet,” from the awful indignation of Dr Lewins, 
or to explain to the latter how it happens, that a man who has 
examined a subject carefully, and scrutinized its evidence by 
ears of observation, is generally considered to be better qua- 
fied to form an opinion; and, therefore, to be less daring 
and less presumptuous in expressing it, even in the face of the in- 
trepid hostility of those who have never studied it, than the 
latter are in assuming the right to decide without any regard 
to the force and ng of evidence. Our readers can see the 
reason (whether Dr Lewins can or not,) and to their judgment 
we leave it.—Epitor. 


TO THR EDITOR OF THE PHRENOZ.OGICAL JOURNAL. 


Siz,-—-It is much to be regretted, that while the learned 
editor of the posthumous part of Dr Fletcher's Rudiments of 
Physiology, should have finished the task cousigned to him 
with much fidelity and ability, be should have thought himself 
justified in adding an i 2 Phrenology. which di- 
miniahes, rather than value of the work. How 
far he was warranted in doing so from the text or private notes 


— 
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of Dr Fletcher's invaluable manuscript we know not. But 
from a careful perusal of the printed work itself, from an in- 
delible impression left upon our minds, and from extensive notes 
in our possession, taken during two winters’ attendance on the 
lectures of Dr Fletcher, we, unhesitatingly, give it as our opi- 
nion that he assumed no such high grounds against Phrenology 
as the appendix would lead us to suppose. On the contrary, 
we are prepared to shew, on the best authority, his Rudiments 
of Physiology, that he admitted the most important pointscon- 
tended for by phrenologists. 

On reading the first sentence of the appendix by Robert 
Lewins, M.D., we were remarkably struck with the acrimony 
of the author's remarks, and were at a loss to conceive his true 
motives for appearing in the ranks of the anti-phrenologists. 
This we endeavoured to explain by supposing, that he had 
either espoused a bad cause, or received some personal or pro- 
fessional offence from some of the leaders of Phrenology. But 
no such thing. His desire to appear in public on such a mo- 
mentous question, originated in a 1 source. His unac- 
quaintance with metaphysical reading” makes him shy the 
* subtle phrenologist” on that debateable ground ;” but, being 
fully competent” to give an opinion on the “medical claims” of 
phrenologists, he ventures to discuss their pretensions in this 
department of their science. And though, according to his 
own statement, he is thus only half-armed for the contest, he 
adventures patriotically to attack the “ lofty position which the 
Edinburgh phrenologists, in particular, have lately attempted 
to assume.” 

The Doctor is evidently offended at the great progress Phre- 
nology is making throughout this and other countries, and re- 

ets, we doubt not, that he is in no way entitled to share the 

onours which its progress sheds upon its advocates. He ap- 
pears to make light of the assertions of phrenologists, that the 
science is embraced by the most celebrated physiologists in 
Europe. The names of Broussais, Andral, Cloquet, Vimont, 
Johnson, Elliotson, Hunter, Macnish, Mackintosh, Evanson, 
Drummond, Otto, Hoppe, Kieser, Harrison, Jacob, Carmi- 
chael, Barlow, Conolly, &c. &c. are nothing in his opinion, 
provided Magendie, Tiedemann, Sir Charles Bell, and Professor 
Alison be against var th These, together with Dr Lewins, 
are the only persons “ fully competent” to give an opinion on 
the subject. Dr Fletcher too,” says Dr Lewins, has been 
represented by the Edinburgh phrenologists as favourable to 
them ;” „but I have evidence in his own handwriting to 
the contrary.” Dr Fletcher is certainly not an antiphrenologist. 
In the foot-note appended to page 128, he says, he is “ desirous 
that the thing should have fair play,” and that he implicitly 
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believes some of the leading facts.” But how far he and phre- 
nologists agree, may be seen from the following passages from 
his work. He admits, at page 96, that “ the faculty of thinking 
is seated in the brain;“ „that the number and extent of these 
intellectual operations bear an exact relation in all animals to 
the degree of organization of the brain.“ At page 103 he says, 
that we seem to have a right to infer, that a certain degree of 
intensity in any particular mental function is always, in general, 
found connected with a certain degree of development in a par- 
ticular part of the brain, and that this particular part of the 
brain is subservient, in some way or other, to the particular 
mental functions in question ;” thus clearly admitting, with 
phrenologists, that the faculties of the mind are manifested by 
different parts of the brain, and that each particular faculty de- 
pends upon its own particular part of the brain. These are the 
two grand positions on which phrenologists take their stand, and 
on these Dr Fletcher and they are at one. The only doubt he 
seems to entertain is, Whether such a particular development 
of the brain produces a corresponding change in the character 
of the skull, to be ascertained through the integuments ?” 
„This is the question,” says he, which furnishes the chief bone 
of contention between phrenologists and their opponents.” This 
is an objection that was keenly urged by the late Dr Gordon, 
and successfully refuted in the Phrenological Journal and 
Combe's System of Phrenology. The objection is to Dr 
Fletcher, however, only a difficulty ; for he states distinctly at 
page 104, that even though the correspondence between the 
two plates of the skull were less than it actually is, it would not 
furnish a fair objection to the conclusions of Phrenology.” 
„The whole question of Phrenology,” says he, ‘ is one which 
cannot be determincd by reasoning, but by careful and long conti- 
nued observation.“ This is a conclusion in which he and phre- 
nologists cordially agree; and the latter flatter themselves that 
they have cultivated this field with such success as to warrant 
them in giving Phrenology the name of a science. It is only 
justice to the memory of Dr Fletcher to say, that all the objec- 
tions advanced by Aeg, Milligan, and Stone, authors on 
whom the Editor of his work looks as indubitable authorities in 
all matters relating to Phrenology, were carefully and success- 
fully refuted by him. And we well remember putting the ques- 
tion to him one day after lecture, Whether or not any of the 
arguments of antiphrenologists would tend to weaken or over- 
turn the doctrines of phrenologists ? To which he replied with 
emphasis, None. ‘Yo be successful, they must take up new 
grounds—the field of observation alone—or phrenologists are 
quite secure.” Were farther evidence necessary to prove Dr 
VOL. X.— No. CIT. Sa 
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Fletcher's bearing towards Phrenology, many of his abservations 
in the chapters on the Senses, Sleep, &c. might be quoted to 
strengthen or confirm that already adduced. It only surprises 
us, then, that Dr Lewins should have endeavoured to twist or 
misrepresent Dr Fletcher’s real opinion on the subject before 
us, seeing that it was quite impossible—from the evidence of 
his work itself—to place him among the opponents of the science. 
After telling us, no new story, that Magendie, Gordon, and 
Milligan, were againet Phrenology, and as if he was conscious 
that this was not of itself a sufficiently powerful argument to 
overthrow the science, Dr Lewins draws support from another 
quarter, one, in short, which betrays his total ignorance of the 
subject which he voluntarily comes forward to attack. “ Be- 
sides,” says he, “ many of the striking experiments of phreno- 
logists which have been considered decisive of the truth of their 
doctrine, were made on classes of individuals whose character 
and habits, in general, were perfectly known—-convicted crimi- 
nals, for instance, and inmates of penitentiaries or mad-houses,” 
&c. Is Dr Lewins really in earnest when he expresses himself 
thus, or has he a little of the wag in his composition, and is he 
l all the time? or does he think the public so easily 
ulled as to swallow declamation instead of argument? If 
the latter, we can assure him he has formed too low an estimate 
of public judgment. And we now put the question to him 
with all seriousness, Does be not consider this.a legitimate field 
for observation,—one of those, in fact, in which only the science 
could be successfully established? This is the field which Gall 
cultivated with such advantage as enabled him to locate the 
greater part of the organs which the phrenologists of the present 
day hold as established,—the field in which Dr Fletcher re- 
commended his pupils to make their observations,—the position 
on which all phrenologists take their stand, and on which they 
are willing to rest the fate of their science. Whether or not 
they can divine “ real character,” is a question that can only be 
decided by experience; but that it bas bean done to a nearness 
is fully testified by Combe's visits to Dublin, Newcastle, and 
Glasgow.* 
The next assertion of Dr Lewins is, that phrenologists affirm 
that they see with anatomical eyes. It is unfortunate for this 


* See many cases in Phrenological Journal. 

+ This assertion, we doubt not, is a mere echo of that which Dr Milligan 
made in his note to Magendie’s Physiology. It is said to be advanced by 
Spurzheim, but that opinion is not entertained by any enlightened phrenolo- 
gist of the present day. The peculiar arrangement of the fibres of the me- 

ullary matter of the brain, an arrangement in which Tiedemann in most 
part agrees, might have led Spurzheim to believe that he saw farther than 
other phrenologists. 
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averment that it is not true. Phrenologists have all along dc- 
clared, that the function of no organ can be discovered by dis- 
section. In regard to Monro and Barclay not embracing the 
science, we have to observe, that it could scarcely be expected 
from what we know of old age. It has been justly remarked 
by a modern author, that “as to antiphrenologists really ac- 
quainted with the science they oppose, there can scarcely be 
one. Persons hostile to Phrenology cannot take the pains ne- 
cessary to the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of it. In 
doing so they would become phrenologists.” So that we may 
conclude that the time of life to which both these eminent men had 
arrived before Phrenology became a subject of anatomical con- 
troversy, fully accounts for them not embracing the New 
Philosophy,” since neither of them could put himself to the 
trouble of acquiring such a knowledge of it as would enable him 
to defend himself in public controversy. At all events, we 
can refer Dr Lewins to several professional gentlemen in the 
catalogue of those already mentioned, as having embraced the 
science, who are equal, if not superior, anatomists to any of 
those whom he has chosen to point out. 

Dr Lewins prudently passes over the observations and expe- 
riments of Sir William Hamilton and Dr Stone, whieh, in the 
opinion of some physiologists (very few, we dare say) utterly 
refute the doctrine as taught by Combe! We express our un- 
feigned regret that Dr Lewins prudence did not appear in the 
first instead of the last paragraph ; but hope that, should he su- 
perintend a second edition of Dr Fletcher's unparalleled work, 
which we doubt not will soon be required, he will take the hint 
to leave out the appendix, as it does not in the least improve it. 
And were Dr Fletcher ever again to ppa on this earth, we 
are convinced he would do one of two things, burn the appen- 
dix, or for its sake disclaim all connection with the to 
which it is appended. 

With regard to the case on which Dr Lewins comments, as 
an important one for his side of the question, we need say no- 
thing, as the details are already before the public, and they can 
determine its merits for themselves. I am, &c. 

W. Tarr. 


14 Drummond Street, Edinburgh. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF PATRIOTISM. By 
Mr W. B. Honasox. 


(Continued from p. 613.) 


Tun human race, like the individual, advances in wisdom 
step by step, and gains knowledge by experience ; and the uni- 
form failure of all designs to aggrandize one nation by the ruin 
of another, must sooner or later spread a conviction of their fu- 
tility, as well as of their injustice. Men will wonder at the 
folly of believing that the inhabitants of one country can be 
free, and virtuous, and happy, because, or even so long as, 
those of another are enslaved, barbarous, and miserable. As 
they become better acquainted with the end of their being, 
their common nature and rights, the close connexion and mu- 
tual dependence of their interests, they will cease to think a 
fellow-man an enemy because a mountain rises, or a river or a 
sea flows between them,* and all national hostilities will be 
swallowed up by a desire to promote the happiness of mankind 
at large, whatever their climate, their language, their colour, or 
their creed. 

Nations themselves owe their origin to those very principles, 
which, in their intercourse with each other, they have so habi- 
tually violated. In distant ages we see the world parcelled out 
into tribes among whoin the greatest jealousy existed; however 
insignificant the boundary between their respective territories, 
it sufficed to foster an exclusive spirit. When, however, a 
powerful enemy appeared, these tribes felt that their common 
1 could be preserved only by united efforts; they com- 
bined accordingly, forgetting their distinctions; and though 
these unions might be frequently dissolved, still they were re- 
newed, and thus were scattered and defenceless tribes consoli- 
dated into mighty nations. Union paved the way for civiliza- 
tion, and civilization, in its turn, gave the union strength and 

tuity. Before the Saxon invasion, our own island was 
inhabited by small tribes, engaged in constant warfare with 
each other, and each as proud of its own independence as the 
eatest nation of the present day. Soon after the invasion of 
the Saxons, we find the Heptarchy established—seven distinct 
governments, among which the same mutual jealousy still pre- 
vailed. At last there arose an able king, who effected the com- 


© Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains inte 
Make enemies of nations, who had e 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 
Cowrer, Task, B. ii. 
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bination of them all into a great state. The state thus formed 
continued gradually to extend its limits, notwithstanding nu- 
merous invasions and changes of dynasty, united under one 
head and with common interests, until it occupied nearly the 
whole of England. Still we find the same exclusiveness exist- 
ing between the English and Scotch. Insuperable barriers 
seemed to oppose their connexion, for they were divided by 
both a river and a mountain; if these were ever crossed b 
either party, it was to commit devastation and outrage. This 
a h hostility was increased by the unsuccessful attempts of 
Edwards First and Second to subdue Scotland, and three hun- 
dred years were filled with almost continual war. The ascen- 
sion of James VI. of Scotland to the throne of England in 1608, 
though much opposed at the time, served to mitigate this reci- 
procal animosity, and prepared the way for the final union of 
the two countries a little more than a century afterwards, not- 
withstanding the awful prognostications of evil uttered at the 
riod. Since that time the interests of both countries have 

n identified, our jealousies are dying away, and even our 
love of country is no longer bounded by the ranges of the Che- 
viot or the water of the Tweed, but embraces all between 
John-o-Groat’s House and Land's End. We talk of ourselves 
leas as Englishmen or Scotchmen than as Britons; it is in the 
prosperity of Britain that we are now interested. I have dwelt 
particularly on the history of our own eunn because it is 
most generally known; but the same principle, modified by 
circumstances, may be witnessed in the rise and progress of 
every nation. 

The same principle of community of interests, which has 
created nations, must also cement the union between one nation 
and another. Doubtless, difference in language, and distance 
of country, put limits to the centralization of government, and 
render it neither possible nor desirable that states should be li- 
terally amalgamated. But, in order that nations be united for 
the furtherance of their common welfare, it is not necessary that 
they speak one common language, or be subject to one common 
government.* Accordingly, we see nations overlooking more 
and more their points of difference, and banding together for 
the promotion of the same ends. We see this process going on 
in our intercourse with France ; we hear no more of the blas- 
phemous and inhuman doctrine of natural enmity, foes by si- 
tuation. The two countries are altogether on more friendly 
terms; and the recent attempts to negotiate a commercial 
union furnish us with reasons to anticipate a still closer and 
more amicable connexion. It may be said that leagues amon 
nations are constantly made, and as constantly dissolved ; an 


* Schlegel's Philos. of Hist. vol ti 133. 
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that therefore permanent union among all nations is a thing 
ithpossible. Arguments of this nature are founded on the his- 
tory of the great ancient empires, whose fate is held by my 
to prove the instability of all human government. But 
analogies are utterly fallacious. I have already shewn that the 
empires of antiquity were founded on principles the very oppo- 
site of those for which I now contend, and which modern go- 
vernments are proceeding to adopt. Their policy was to raise 
themselves by the downfall of others; to exalt the few by the 
subjection of the many ; not to identify the interests of other 
nations with their own, to join them on terms of equality, to 
admit them to equal rights, and so promote the of all. 
Their decline, therefore, merely tends to establish, that the per- 
manent existence of any single state must depend on its recog- 
nition of the rights of others, 

It now remains to take a rapid survey of some of the various 
causes which have operated, or which are still operating, to de- 
stroy the spirit of national exclusiveness. The first of these 
was the Reformation. When the torch which was lighted in 
England by Wickliffe, was carried by Jerome into continental 
Europe, and passed through the hands of Huss and Luther, 
thousands, roused by the signal, gathered round the standards 
of religious liberty. Men then began to feel that love of free- 
dom, and hatred of spiritual tyranny, were stronger bands of 
‘union than community of country. In the words of an elo- 
quent and profound writer :—- - A 

“A livelier and more immediate interest than national advan- 
tages or patriotism, and entirely independent of civil relations, 
began to actuate whole states and individual citizens; an inte- 
rest capable of uniting numerous and distant nations, while it 
was frequently wanting among the subjects of the same govern- 
ment. With the reformed inhabitant of Geneva, for instance, 
of England, of Germany, or of Holland, the French Calvinist 

ssessed a point of union which he had not with his own 

atholic fellow-citizens. Thus he ceased in one important par- 
ticular to be the citizen of a single state, and to confine his at- 
‘tention and his sympathies to that alone. His views extended ; 
he learned to connect his own fortunes with the fate of his own 
religion in other countries, and to identify their cause with his 
own. Princes now ventured, for the first time, to bring for- 
ward the affairs of other countries in their own councils, and to 
expect attention and assistance. External occurrences are, for 
the first time, interwoven with domestic policy, and that aid is 
readily accorded to the religious confederate which would have 
been refused to the mere neighbour, and still more to the dis- 
tant foreigner. The inhabitant of the palatinate leaves his na- 
tive country to fight side by side with his religious associate of 
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France against the common enemy of their faith. The Hugue.’ 
not draws his sword against the country which persecutes him, 
and sheds his blood in the defence of the liberties of Holland. 
Swiss is arrayed against Swiss, German agains German, to de- 
cide the succession of France, on the banks of the Loire and 
Seine. The Dane crosses the Eider, and the Swede the Baltic, 
to break the chains which are forged for the freedom of Ger- 
many. 

The French revolution also, which shook the foundations of 
arbitrary power in every country, did much to destroy national 
antipathy, by leaguing together the lovers of freedom in dis- 
tant lands, by creating new and powerful bonds of union; and 
though the outrages in which that event terminated delayed the 
progress of liberty, in whose name they were committed, still, 
as it has been well observed, the surface of national antipathy 
was broken up, a party, which has gradually increased in 
strength, was formed in favour of France, the events of the late 
revolution greatly removed the evil impression of the first, and 
time has weakened, if not destroyed, the jealousy which so lon 
existed between France and other countries, especially our own, 

Again, the progress of science and literature among nations 
has conteibates mach, and will yet contribute more, to overthrow 
the barriers which have too long existed between them ; while it 
will not, as religious creeds have too often done, substitute dis- 
tinctions of another kind. When men shall be engaged in si- 
milar pursuits, all tending to increase the happiness of the in. 
dividual and the race, national hostilities will be forgotten in 
the predominant desire for the improvement of the world. 
When we turn our attention to the occasional instances which 
have hitherto occurred, when, for example, we remember that, 
in 1810, when the jealousies between this island and France 
ran highest, a prize was awarded by the French Institute to 


* Schiller's History of the Thirty Years’ War, vol. i p. 47. 

As an instance I may quote the reasoning which Davila attributes to the 
Protestant preachers, when the proposal to demand succuurs from Queen 
Elizabeth t the League was objected to, on the ground that advantage 
would thus given to the English, the inveterate enemies of France. “I 
predicanti, che in tutte le deliberationi ottenevano dissima autorità, é erano 
a guisa d'oracoli venerati, allegavano non dover ai tener conto di queste cose 
terrene, ove si tratta della dottrina celeste, e della propagatione d rola di 
Dio, e però convenirei vilipendere ogn’ altra consideratione pur che {hese TO- 
votta la reli 8 e capo bo gale pi 1 Guerre C ed 

Francia, e same t was a an opposite way. 
balance of in Europe being deranged by the Reformation, mutual in- 
terest produced alliances among nations irrespectively of religious differences. 
“ So strangely did the previous dissensions of the world, beginning in piritu 
bate, yet tend to cement the political relations of states which differed in 
their religious creeds.” -Nugent's Life of Hampden, vol. i p. 111. 


+ Bulwer, England and the English, vol. i. p. 103. 
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Sir Humphrey Davy for his chemical discoveries,* and that, too, 
against the wish of Napoleon himself, I think we can scarcely 
overrate the power of common pursuit of science, in uniting 
mankind with a bond of common fellowship. 

The same result will be advanced by the increased rapidity 
and ease of communication among different countries, and the 
consequently augmented freedom of intercourse, the mutual ex- 
change of habits, sentiments, and thought. Nations will feel an 
increased interest in each other’s proceedings, and an increased 
anxiety for each other's welfare. Separated as they now are, 
and slow as is even the present communication among them, 
events which happen in one country become old, and lose their 
interest before they reach the rest; distance of place produces 
the same result as distance of time ; events in the history of our 
own island a hundred years ago scarcely excite our attention ; 
they pass coldly over our ear; we reason upon them indeed, 
but it is because they apply to present occurrences ; they rouse 
no vivid emotions, no alternations between hope and fear, cer- 
tainty and doubt. But the day’s news are regarded with very 
different feelings; they occupy our whole mind ; they form the 
subject of ordinary conversation ; they excite us to inquiry and 
serious reflection. And so it is with events in a foreign coun- 
H Facts have lost their freshness, their awakening power, 
when they reach us long after their occurrence; and we may 
see an indication of the effect of opposite circumstances in the 
increased anxiety and attention with which, during late years, 
intelligence of the proceedings of continental governments has 
been expected and received. + 

Much, indeed every thing, is to be hoped from the diffusion 
of Christianity, when it shall cease to be regarded as a system 
of ceremonies or metaphysical subtleties, whose character can 
change with change of country: when its doctrines shall be 


* Nahum Capen's Life of Spurzheim, and Paris’ Life of Davy. Another 
example may be mentioned. Catharine the First of Russia, with that mu- 
nificence for which she was so justly distinguished, settled a pension on Euler, 
as a reward for the services which he had 1endered to the Russian academy: 
and, be it told to ber honour, when Euler resigned his situation in the St 
Petersburg academy, and retired to Berlin, it was still regularly paid, th 
puma and Prussia were then in open hostilities. Wilson's Biography of 

ind, p. 70. 


+ Even with our present knowledge, it is impossible to assign probable 
limits to the speed Thich may yet te given to communication of thought. 
The recent invention of the electric telegraph, which appears to have occur- 
red simultaneously to two, if not three, individuals in different parts of 
Europe, if carried out, promises to render the words of the Abbé Morellet 
an actual truth, instead of a bold figure of speech. “ C'est une chose véri- 
tablement singulière, comment d'une extrémite de la terre à l'autre, on peut 
se trouver si bien d'accord; on dirait qu’ un fil electrique, traversant le monde, 
communique nos ideds et nos impressions reciproques.“ 
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comprised in the paternity of God, and the consequent frater- 
vity of man; and its duties summed up in piety to the one, and 
benevolence to the other. 

I cannot now trace further the operation of these and other 
causes which are, even at this moment, fermenting beneath the 
surface of society, and altering its whole constitution, —giving 
the man of science the assurance that every discovery he makes 
is enlarging the dominion of all mankind over nature,—teach- 
ing the lover of freedom that of every blow which is given to 
tyranny in one country, the shock is felt in every other,—carry- 
ng over land and over sea the influence of acts and thoughts of 
noble minds in the most distant regions,—joining together all 
lovers of their species, however separated by space,—and gra- 
dually identifying every individual with the great cause of 
humanity. 

I have now completed the observations which I proposed to 
make on patriotism or zeal for country. I have given my rea- 
sons for condemning, not the feeling itself, but the indiscrimi- 
nate applause bestowed upon ìt, and the high or rather supreme 
rank which it has attained among the virtues.* I would repeat 
what I stated at the commencement of thia paper, that I do not 

ree with those who reprobate our domestic and social affec- 
tions, our love of friends, our love of country, as selfish and 
opposed to sound benevolence. I contend not for their extinc- 
tion, which is neither possible nor desirable, but for their due 
regulation. When guided by reason and enlightened principles, 
they are most powerful auxiliaries to benevolence itself. To 
love our neighbours as ourselves is the highest injunction even 
of Christianity. It is the man who loves his children most de- 
may who can enter most deeply into a parent’s feelings. The 
same love of country, which, unguided by benevolence, may 
prompt us to trample on the rights of other nations, will, when 
guided by benevolence, enable us better to appreciate, and more 
to respect, the love which other nations bear to their country. 
Though we did not love our own home, or our own land, we 
might perhaps pity the condition of the kidnapped Negro, and 
condemn the injustice of the trafficker in his flesh, but where 
would be the intense sympathy with which we make the case 
our own? Where the depth of indignation with which we 
resent the iojury, as if offered to ourselves? He who loves not 
what is near will be indifferent to what is remote; and he who 
loves not the individual can have no true fellow-feeling for the 


° Sir James Mackintosh remarks : * The philosophy of this age has weak- 
ened the of nationality ; but it has reached the further stage of esti- 
mating the great value of the principle.” Of Sir James Mackintosh it was 
justly said by A. W. Schlegel, II était éminemment Anglais par son patriot- 
isme, et cosmopolite par l'absence des préjugés nationaux.” 


— 
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race. As love of country is purest and strongest when it sprin 
from the charities of home ; so philanthropy can have 50 
sounder or deeper foundation than in the love of our country- 
men, whom, by the very fact of their being our countrymen, 
by the close communion of interests and of feelings which that 
word involves, nature has recommended in a peculiar manner 
to our hearts. What the root is to the trunk, the trunk is to 
the branches. And as the tree which is bound to its native soil, 
and nourished by a thousand roots, rises with a strong and up- 
right stem, and flings wide its shady boughs,—eo the love of 
country rooted in the numerous domestic relations is at once the 
most powerful and the most likely to expand into universal be- 
nevolence.* 

In conclusion, I would observe that it is important to exa- 
mine this subject as much as possible apart from the influence 
of early habit and education, and the delusive charms with which 
literature generally, and more especially poetry, have invested 
it. Too much poetry, from the time of Homer to that of 
Burns, has been devoted to the exaltation of ill-regulated feel- 
ings. It is the prerogative of genius to adorn whatever it 
touches, and, considering the general predominance of evil 
sions, it is not surprising that the poetry which borrows from 
them. its inspiration should be so ly acceptable. It is to 
be regretted that genius has been too often employed in soften- 
ing down the odiousness of vice, and rendering it attractive. 
The propensity, which of. all others is the lowest when uncon- 
trolled,— its triumph over all moral obligation, have called forth 
more eloquent poetry than any other feeling. Such writings 
melt the heart and excite the sympathies of every reader, even 
though he may condemn their spirit; and it is this influence 
which is to be most earnestly deprecated. It has been said that 
the chief evil of vice is its grossness. But certainly in no other 
form is it to others less dangerous or seducing. The drunken- 
ness of the sot can call forth no feeling but disgust and com- 


* Life of Sir J. Mackintosh, by his Son, vol. i. p.77. Coleridge, Zapolya, 
P.I. Act. IV. Works, vol. ii. p. 370. Ode to Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire. Table-Talk, ii, 228. tters, &c. vol. 1. p. 66-1836. Letter from 
Pope to Swift, quoted in Coleridge's Letters, &c. ii p. 55. The extensive 
circle of general philanthropy, which, in the present stage of human nature, 
comprehends in its circumference the destinies of the whole species, originat- 
ed aud still from that narrower circle of domestic affections, which 
first set limits to the empire of selfishness, and, by purifying the passions and 
enlarging the affections of mankind, has given to the views of benevolence an 
increasing and illimitable expansion, which will finally diffuse happiness and 
peace over the whole surface of the world.” Headlong Hall, e. XV. This 
principle, besides its many other applications, furnishes the true reason against 
the celibacy of the clergy, which even Lord Bacon in bis Essays approves, 
when he says that childless men are the greatest lovers of their race, and 
which Cobbett, in his History of the Reformation, so perversely defends. 
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passion ; from this no evil moral influence is to be feared, it may 
even produce a good effect ; the Spartans intoxicated their slaves 
to teach their children abhorrence of the vice. It is the tipsy 
mirth and jollity of such sentimental revellers, such inspired 
chanalians as Anacreon, against which we must guard. We have 
nothing to dread from the gross debauchery of the seneualist ; 
it is the description 
“ Of cheerful creatures, whose most sinful deeds 
Were but the overbeating of the heart, 
And flow of too much happiness, which needs 
The aid of age to turn its course apart 
From the luxuriant and voluptuous flood 
Of sweet sensations, battling with the blood.” 
It is such poetry—such descriptions as these which enervate all 
moral strength, and sap the energy of virtuous determination. 
The more ferocious passions also have been ennobled by the 
same means. As an elegant writer justly observes, “ We do not 
behold the destroyers of mankin with the detestation due to 
their crimes ; because we have been inured almost from our in- 
fancy to listen to the praises that have been wantonly lavished 
on then by the most exquisite poetry. The Muses, to apply the 
words of an ancient lyric, ‘ have concedled and decanted the 
bloody sword with wreaths of myrtle. ”® Thus the poetry of 
Homer has done more than we can well conceive to invest cruelty 
and bloodthirstiness with a character of moral grandeur and sub- 
limity. Alexander proposed Achilles as a model to himself, and 
well did he imitate his example. The poetry of every age is, 
in some measure, the reflection of its spirit and its manners, and 
as the human race progresses, and the higher powers attain pre- 
dominance, so vil poetry assume a more elevated character. 
And we need hardly institute a comparison between the selfish 
and the benevolent,—the nobler and the baser principles of our 
nature, as to their intrinsic fitness for poetry.+ Surely the infi- 
nite wonders of our moral constitution, the oo of our im- 
mortal destiny, the mysteries and unfathomable extent of crea- 
tion, are not less calculated to excite poetical enthusiasm,—to 
call forth the energies of mind,—less capable of extensive com- 
binations of thought—of heart-stirring associations,—less fitted to 
receive the rich and warm colouring of fancy, than the clash of 
armies or the din of battle. Surely there is something more 
sublime, more ennobling, more inspiring,—in short, more fitted 
to prompt the very highest efforts of imagination, —to wing the 
flight of the most soaring genius, in universal benevolence, in 
disinterested philanthropy, in the abandonment of every selfish 


Adventurer, No. 75 ; 2d note to Canto ili. of Childe Harold. 
t i Preface to his Poems; Brydges Life of Milton, App. No. 4, 
p 287. 
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gratification, and the devotion of our noblest powers to the ad- 
vancement of human happiness and virtue, than in the trium 
of brute force, and the aggrandisement of a few, purchased by 
the toil, and groans, and blood of thousands. The superiority of 
these high and hallowed themes has, in some cases, been already 
recognised; and when I reflect, that even on the humblest 
objects, poetry has reflected radiance, I feel warranted in con- 
cluding, that the human mind will rise to greater heights when 
stirred by higher principles and nobler subjects. If such be 
man’s weakness, what will be his strength? Is not poetry, be- 
sides, an emanation and embodyment of the spirit which will 
finally be destructive of all exclusiveness, whether of sect or 
country? The poet is the denizen of the universe, and he 
holds communion with the wide creation. For him, all that is 
beautiful hath charms, no matter in what age, or in what coun- 
try it has been manifested ; his eye is ever open to its perception, 
and his heart to its appreciation. It is his privilege to dive into 
the recesses of the human soul, and, amid many varieties and 
much evil, to demonstrate its essential unity, its natural and in- 
destructible affinity to virtue; to give form and utterance to the 
“ Thoughts too deep to be expressed, 
But yet too strong to be repressed ;” 

to give aim and reality to those undefined and shapeless aspira- 
tions of which the mind is scarcely conscious to itself, to trace 
the secret and mysterious analogies between things material and 
things spiritual,—to draw forth - the soul of good in all things 
evil, —to waken a higher consciousness and a wider sympath 
in even the grovelling and the selfish,—to shew forth the spirit 
of harmony and love which breathes throughout and vivifies the 
whole creation, and, by new and strong affinities, to link to- 
gether universal being. Such is the poets office; to this his 
endowments call him. And when the poet seeks to flatter the 
prejudices and the passions of a party, and scatter dissension 
through the world, then doth he desecrate the noblest and the 
rarest powers with which humanity is gifted, and forfeit, for the 
transient and interested plaudits of the few, the highest rewards 
which can attend successful genius,—the consciousness of bene- 
volent intent, and the ever-increasing gratitude and reverence 
of all generations whom his labours have tended to unite and 
bless. The disinterested labours of patriots for their country's 
good, have often been the theme of the poets song; but these 
labours will not be Jess animating and inspiring when their mo- 
tive is purer and more exalted; when their aim is more exten- 
sive and long-sighted. Whenever then really praiseworthy actions 
are celebrated under the name of patriotit m, far be it from us 
to withhold our tribute of admiration. But if, as is most com- 
monly the case, unwarranted inſringements en the rights of other 
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nations for the exaltation of one’s own, have been palliated, nay 
extolled and consecrated, J think the views which I now advo- 
cate will be of the greatest service in dissolving the magic spell, 
and dissipating the halo of giory which mighty minds have 
thrown round injustice and oppression. 


ARTICLE XII. 
SHORT COMMUNICATIONS. 


Excitement of Philoprogenitiveness in a Cat. Communi- 
cated by Mr H. C. Warson, F. L. S.—In the tenth volume 
of this Journal, page 283, a case is reported, indicating a pecu- 
liar excitement of the feeling of Philoprogenitiveness in a cat. 
I have since had the opportunity of observing a second in- 
stance, in some respects analogous to the former one, in the 
same animal; and they seem mutually to throw some degree 
of light one on the other. The two cats had each two other 
brows of kittens in the summer of 1836; but their young 
ones being immediately destroyed, no opportunity of further 
observation occurred. In the spring of 1837, one cat gave 
birth to her first brood eight days before the kittens of the 
second cat were born; this second cat being the one mentioned 
in the former report, as producing her kittens later than the 
other. One of the three kittens of the first cat was kept alive, 
the rest being destroyed. When three or four days old, I car- 
ried it into a room, where the second cat was lying before the 
fire, and placed it beside her. She immediately rose up, growled 
at the little stranger, and expressed her dislike of it by the short 
coughing sound which in this race of animals is commonly de- 
nominated “ spitting at.” In a very short time she left the 
room, her customary abode by day, and did not return to it till 
the following morning. Three days afterwards the mother of 
the kitten brought it into the same room herself, about noon, 
and placed it before the fire, where the other cat was also lying. 
The latter immediately growled at the kitten, left the hearth- 
rug, and mounted a chair, where she sat looking down most 
sourly towards the mother and kitten; shortly afterwards she 
left the room. In the evening she returned, and at first looked 
at the kitten from a short distance, apparently with little good 
will towards it; but afterwards slowly approached it, mewed 
loudly, and lay down beside it, gradually pushing her head in 
between the mother and kitten, so as almost to monopolise it 
from its mother, notwithstanding that the latter seemed very ill- 
disposed to relish the intrusion, and several times struck the in- 
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vigour.” — Winter Evenings, No.1. In another place, the same 
author remarks: Very hot weather is pacucularl unfavour- 
able to reading. The months of July, August, and September 
are by no means the seasons in which the fruits of the mind ar- 
rive at maturity. A rigid philosopher will perhaps maintain, 
that the mental faculties are not to be affected by the vicissitudes 
of cold and heat; but who will listen to philosophy, who is al- 
ready convinced by actual experience? — Essays, No. 82.— R. C. 


Importance of the Study of the Mental Orguns.— To the 
knowledge of the concordances between the mind and the 
body,” says Lord Bacon, “ that part of the inquiry is most 
necessary which considereth of the seats and domiciles which 
the several faculties of the mind do take and occupate in the 
organs of the bast fe which knowledge hath been attempted, 
and is controverted, and deserveth to Eemu better inquired.” 
—Of the Proficience and Advancement of Learning, edit. 
1825, p. 187. 


Advantage of habitually regurding Insanity as a bodily dis- 
ease.—In a letter written by Sir James Mackintosh to a friend 
in 1808, and published in his life (vol. i. p. 442), he says, with 
reference to the mental derangement of Mrs Barbauld, Mental 
disease is perhaps the subject on which topics of consolation are 
the most difficult to be managed. Yet I have been engaged 
since my arrival here in a very singular, and not altogether un- 
successful, . with poor Hall, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, on the subject of his own insanity. With Mrs Bar- 
bauld’s firmer and calmer philosophy, I should think it easy to 
teach the imagination habitually to consider the evil only as a 
bodily disease, of which the mental disturbance is a mere symp- 
tom. That this habit deprives insanity of its mysterious hor- 
rors is obvious enough from the instance of febrile delirium, 
which fills us with no more horror than any other morbid ap- 
pearance, because we steadily and constantly consider it as an 
effect. The horrible character of the disease seems much to de- 
pend on its being considered as arising from some secret and 
mysterious change in the mind, which, by a sort of noble super- 
stition, is exalted above vulgar corporeal organs. Whoever 
firmly regards it as the result of physical causes will him- 
self much of this horror, and acquire the means of being useful 
to the sufferer. My advice may be useless, but I should wish 
my sympathy known to Mrs Barbauld. It is the privilege of 
such excellent writers to command the sympathy of the distant 
and unborn. It is a delightful part of their fame; and no 
writer is more entitled to it than Mrs Barbauld.” 


* 
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On Dreaming. To the Editor of the Phrenological Journal 
Sta, In the last number uf your Journal there appeared an ac- 
count of a remarkable dream, in the process of which there seem- 
ed to have been going on simultaneously in the mind of the 
dreamer, as it were two distinct series of reasoning, or rather 
that two distinct persons were engaged in thinking in the same 
individual ; of the thoughts and ideas of one of whom, the other 
had no kiad of conception till they appeared to find utterance 
in words. The dream in question, given in your Journal, and 
to which I have alluded, is an extremely g instance of this 
remarkable phenomenon in dreaming; but it is by no means 
unique, nor is the phenomenon itself. of rare or unfrequent oc- 
currence. I have myself more than once had dreams of a simi- 
lar nature, and many of my friends to whom I have shewn the 
article in question have assured me that such dreams have not 
been unusual with them. Your correspondent expresses a de- 
sire for a good phrenological solution of the difficulty ; to which 
I would observe, that the phenomenon seems to be well known 
to Oneirologists, and has to my mind been already clearly and sa- 
tisfactorily explained. I would beg to refer him to an “ Essay 
on Dreaming,” published in Tilloch’s Panoptic Magazine, * 
by Andrew Carmichael, Esq. M. R. I. A., who is already well 
known to your pages, and to whose powerful and talented advo- 
cacy Phrenology owes so much in this city. With respect to 
the phenomenon in question, he speaks as follows :—* Many in- 

uirers have been perplexed to account for the lively conversa- 
tions we hold in our sleep, involving rational replies, sarcastic 
retorts, and alternating arguments. This, however, can be ex- 
plained without any recurrence to the plurality of organs. What- 
ever we are capable of thinking without an effort, we are sus- 
ceptible of dreaming; and during our waking reflections we fre- 
quently imagine what kind of reply an adversary might make 
to an observation we had dropped; we immediately enter into 
the warmth of argument by coining an anawer of our own in re- 
turn, and when we have said all that occurs on that side of the 
question, a reply naturally suggests itself on the other, all the 
merit of whick we ascribe to our antagonist ; and thus the dis- 
putation goes on as if two different minds were engaged in the 
contest,—the worda, by a strange ilusion, tingling in our ears, 
and the ardent looks and forcible gestures flitting before our 
eyes, till some real object, breaking on our attention, recalls us 
to the perception of the external world, and the nature of the 
reverie, which, till now, we thought real. In sleep there is no 
such intrusion, but the dream and the reverie do not differ from 
each other as long as they last.” 

But if we may venture on a more minute analysis of the cir- 


Vol. liv. pages 252 —324. 
VOL. X.——NO. LITI. 3 n 
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cumstances of the individual dream in question, following up the 
ideas advanced by the same ingenious author in his controversy 
with Mr Macnish, (to be found in your former ), and to 
which I would refer your correspondent, as affording one of the 
most interesting, and: at the same time simple and natural, ex · 
planations of the various phenomena of dreams ; I may suppose, 
when the brain was entirely buried in sleep, the organs of Co- 
lour, Form, Size, &c. to wake partially from their slumber, 
hence arising the perception of the piece of cloth, which the 
mind immediately concludes to be of a certain colour. The next 
faculty which begins to recover from its lethargy is Combative- 
ness ; immediately the mind figures to itself the presence of an- 
other person, who disputes the conclusion at which it has pre. 
viously arrived. Then arises one of those discussions so 
graphically described in the extract I have quoted, which ends 
m the defeat of its 1 opinion ; Humour, Secretiveness, and 
several other organs having been roused and brought into ac- 
tivity during the contest. Approbativeness is the last to shake 
off its torpor, and cause that feeling of shame which your cor- 
respondent mentions as attending his apparent defeat. 

uch is the explanation of this dream, which, I think, may 
be deduced from Mr Carmichael's amplification of Spurzheim’s 
theory, and which is, to my mind, perfectly satisfactory, and at 
the same time simple and natural. Should you think 1t deserv- 
ing of insertion in your Journal you will oblige your obedient 
servant, . G. A. A. 


Dustin, Io July 1837. 


Mr Noble on Force. Stn, Mr Simpson maintains that we 
have a special sense for feeling mechanical resistance, and a dis- 
tinct faculty for applying force. What is the sense of mechani- 
eal resistance but the perecption of force? And what is the fa- 
culty of applying it but the conception of force? Is it not an 
axiom in Phrenology that the faculty which conceives perceives 
also? How, then, can we have a sense for perceiving, with a 
Jaculty for conceiving, any quality ? 

Moreover, is not Mr Simpson aware that Sir C. Bell's discovery 
regardmg the spinal cord does not extend beyond the demonstra- 
tion of the double origin of the spinal nerves, the separate roots 
having separate functions, one being specially connected with 
feeling, and the other with voluntary motion? Yet Mr Simp- 
son always speaks as though the ascertained nerves of museular 
feeling were special, and distinct from those of common sen- 
sation. Dawizt Nosle. 


Mancnroten, 7th June 1837. 
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Mr Meymott on Tune and Sound.— Sin, I have been very 
much interested by an article in the March Number of the Phre- 
nological Journal in which the author Mr Simpson contends, 
that the faculty hitherto called Tune should be denominated 
San and am induced to send you a few remarks upon the 
subject. 

Brach is a science of such vast importance, both from the 
effects ithas already produced in explaining, and actually demon- 
strating, what was previously considered inexplicable by the 
Most acute reasoners, and from the effects it must necessarily have 
hereafter, in imparting a correct knowledge of the functions of 
the mind, and in directing a proper cultivation of them, that 
now, in the infancy of the science, we caunot be ‘too cautious 
in regulating those fundamental principles which are not as yet 
considered fully established, 

There can be no question that the nomenclature af the sci- 
ence is of great importance, and that a faculty should receive 
that name which explains in the most comprehensive manner, 
the nature of its functions. Much has been done in this de- 
partment by Spurzheim, and probably much remains yet to be 
done ; but before the bame of any faculty is changed, adequate 
reason should be shewn for the utility of such change—parti- 
cularly when the faculty is established, and, with due deference 
to Mr Simpson, I cannot but consider the faculty of Tune as 
fully established, and its present appellation sufficiently com- 
prehensive. If, as Mr Simpson very ably contends, the powers 
of discriminating sounds in general, and musical relations in 
particular, differ only in degree, and not in kind, let us have 
the most comprehensive name far designating that power ov fa- 
culty, and as, the greater the development of that portion of the 
brain recognised as the organ of that power, the greater faci: 
lity there is for discriminating and appreciati une (which 
is allowed by Mr Sim to be a higher’ manifestation of the 
5 Sound, though both are manifestations of the aame 

culty), Tune must be the most comprehensive appellation. 
The author alludes to several other faculties, which he does not 
consider as fully established ; but as he speaks of the pneinna- 
tology of the science in conjunction with them, I presume 
that he does not altogether allude to their being misnamed as 
bearing upon the point in question, which relates especially to 
the nomenclature of the science. I may obeerve that there is a 
faculty not alluded to by Mr Simpson, the name of which doce 
not sufficiently explain its ſunetions I mean Philoprogeni- 
tiveness—the name implying the love of one's own offspring: 
but as the faculty extends its functions to the love of children 
in „ a more comprehensive title would be better, for in- 
stance that of Philopaidiveness. In such a change as this, we 
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give the signification of a more comprehensive manifestation of 
the faculty, the one name implying its function to be confined 
to the love of one’s own children, the other as extended to chil- 
dren in general; whereas in changing the name of Tune to 
that of Sound, we imply merely the power of discriminating 
one sound from another, which is the lowest manifestation of 
the faculty, the higher and more comprehensive manifestation 
being that of discriminating sound in all its varieties of collo- 
cation or melody, and combination or harmony, and which is 
adequately expressed in the appellation of Tune. There is a 
possibility of bene too elementary in definitions. 

Mr Simpson lays great stress on the analogy between Co- 
lour and Sound, and thinks, that if the organ of Colouring had 
been called the organ of Painting, it would have been an error 
of the same kind as calling what he conceives should be the 
organ of Sound, the organ of Tune. ‘The analogy between 
Colour and Sound is certainly very pretty as far as it goes, 
but is not sufficiently complete to be a reason for substituting 
the name of Sound for that of Tune; and, with regard to the 
error in analogy (on the supposition of the term Painting be- 
ing substituted for that of Colouring), there would have 
more truth in it, had the organ in question been called the or- 
gan of Music instead of Tune. Other faculties besides that 
of Colouring are requisite to constitute a great painter, as other 
faculties beside that of Tune are requisite to constitute a great 
musician. I would say rather, that if the organ of Colouring had 
been called the organ of Colour, it would be a similar error to 
that of calling the organ of Tune the organ of Sound. A classi- 
fication might be made thus: — 


. Leben ? havin the same relative Sound; 
Painting, signification as Music. 


Again, Mr Simpson argues that the eye, through the medi- 
um of the optic nerve, conveys the quality of the colour to the 
brain, on the same principle that the ear, through the medium 
of the auditory nerve, conveys the quality of sound to the 
brain. Here, once more, the analogy is iape inasmuch 
as the ear is exclusively appropriated to the conveyance of 
sound, but the eye conveys other properties of matter besides 
that of Colour to the cognizance of the perceptive faculties, such 
as Form, Expression, and perhaps Size. T'he term Appearance 
would be more analogous to Sound, as regards the respective 
channels of communication to the brain. Further, Mr Simp- 
son contends that Tune cannot be a primitive faculty, because, 
to constitute a primitive faculty, it is necessary that it should 
be possessed in some degree by every sane individual, and that 
there are vast multitudes in whom there is not a trace of musi- 
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cal perception ; a little farther on he says, that the discriminat- 
ing of sounds is a power given to the whole human race, 
though in various degrees: afterwards he very ably contends 
that all sounds are essentially musical sounds. Then, surely, 
if a person is able to discriminate sounds, and if all sounds are 
musical, he is able to discriminate musical sounds, and, conse- 
quently, must in some degree have musical perception. In- 
eed, it remains to be proved that there is any sane individual 
not absolutely deaf, who could not distinguish a splendid piece 
of harmony, with all the instruments in exquisite tune, even if 
it is only one burst, the common chord, for example, from a 
horrid piece of discord, with all the instruments wretchedly 
out of tune. If he can, he must be able, in a certain degree, to 
discriminate musical sounds, and have musical perception ; and 
if he cannot, I will give up the point, and look on him as one 
who, as Shakspeare says— 
“ Ia fit for treasons, stra ds 

The motions of his spirit dull as gt. —— 

And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted.” 

In conclusion, I may remark that it is with some diffidence 
that I have ventured to combat the arguments of so able an 
advocate as Mr Simpson, but I am strongly inclined to think, 
from what I have advanced, that he has not sufficiently made 
out a case for altering the name. The term Sound certainly does 
not appear to me to convey the idea of a faculty so well as that 
of Tune. We might as well call it the organ of Noise. If I 
may use the expression, there is too much of anatomy, and too 
little physiology, in it, which is also the case with Number, which 
ought to be called the organ of Calculation. The ear is more 
essentially the organ of Sound, and that part of the brain ap- 
propriated to Tune, the organ of discriminating the different 
varieties of sound, the moulding and adapting the capabilities 
of which constitutes music. 

Although the science of Phrenology bears considerable ana- 
logy to that of Anatomy, the one being the means by which we 
obtain a correct knowledge of the functions of the mind, and 
the other of the bodily functions; yet as the elementary con- 
stituents of the mind are not tangible and material like those 
of the body, we ought, in designating them, to be more physio- 
logical than anatomical, and endeavour to convey as correctly 
as possible an idea of their several functions.—I remain, &c. 


Henry Meywsorr. 


Luptow, 
28th March 1837. 


Notesy tue Evrroa.—Weinsert theaboveletter with great pleasure, and 
must apologize for having accidentally omitted to notice it in our last num. 


— 
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Cie óf Hydrocephalus. By Alex. Hood, „ Surgeon. 
eben Deshi was ir, when he salar four or 
‘five months old, with hydrocephatic symptoms, which gradualty 
assumed a chronic character. The symptoms continued till he 
‘attained the third or fourth year of his age, when the disease 
became stationary, and the ossification of the bones of the cra- 
mum was completed by their union at the sutures. When his 
health was delicate his head required to be supported, but when 
it wa’ in a more vigorous condition, the strength of the muscles 
was sufficient to keep the head in an erect position. He attain- 
ed to manhood, but his muscular system in general was so feeble, 
that his legs could never sustain the weight of his body without 
the assistance of a friend to support and keep him steady. He 
was taught to read, repeat psalms and hymns, and he could take 
some share in conversation, though his mind icipated much 
in the weakness of his body. The beard was thin, and the or- 
gans of reproduction were moderately developed. The head mea- 
sured 26 inches round, 19 inches from the root of the nose to the 
hollow of the neck, and 17 inches from the centre of the external 
meatus of the one ear to the same point in the other. He con- 
tracted a catarrhal affection in the beginning of winter, which 
was in some degree aggravated about the time the influenza be- 
came epidemic in this place, and, without danger being appre- 
hended, he died rather suddenly on the 9th of February, and 
in the 25th year of his age. i 


Dissection.—On dividing and turning back the scalp, the 
blood-vessels were scarcely observable, and the dura mater ad- 
hered with less firmness than usual to the bones of the cranium. 


ber. We concur with Mr Meymott in deprecating any rash change of name, 
even where the one in use is more clearly objectionable than that of Tune. 
Mr Simpeon’s views are able and ingenious, but more extended inquiry must 
be gone into, and more conclusive evidence obtained, before we can 

his analysis of the faculty as demonstrated. There are many of the mental 
powers, the primitive function or ty of which is still unknown ; and as the 
philosophy of Phrenology cannot be considered as complete till the functions 
of the whole of them are ascertained, we are always glad to meet with a well- 
conducted analysis of the phenomena included under each. But in all such 
inquiries we desiderate a constant reference to facts in nature as the only really 
phrenological and conelusive evidence. Wherever a doubt arises as to the 
accuracy of received opiniuns, or a new view. occurs to any one, let him first 
of all refer extensively to nature, and verify its accuracy, by a carefully ob- 
served aud well digested body of facts, before claiming for it a general recep- 
tion, or attempting to demolish what already exists. Speculation, however 
ably and ingeniously conducted, is but a fallible guide, except when advancing 
side by side with facta; and we confess that a few direct proofs in support 
ot Mr Simpson's views, would weigh with us much more than all the argu- 
ments and analogies which he has as yet adduced. He has made out an excel- 
lent case for inquiry, but nothing more ; and we object to any change of name 
till positive and demonstrative evidence shall warrant it. 
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There was no effusion of water on the eurface of the brain ;. the 
only ap ce worthy of notice was the unusual breadth of 
some of the convolutions, which might vary in some places 
from half. au- inch to three-quarters, or even an inch. The 
lateral ventricles were sound in their organic texture, cm- 
municated freely with each other, and with the third and 
fourth ventricles, which were also somewhat dilated, contained 
53 ounces of limpid water. The gradual accumulation of wa- 
ter in the lateral ‘ventricles would seem to have unfolded 
some of the convolutions much more than others. A small 
scrofulous tumour, the size of a large pea, was discovered ad- 
hering to the surface of the dura mater, in the course, and near 
the middle, if I rightly recollect, of the right lateral sinus. 
There was no disorganization discovered in any part of the 
brain, and the cerebellum, though rather small and soft, appear- 
ed to be in a healthy condition. The brain and cerebcllup 
weighed 54 ounces. i 
MARNOCK, l4th March 1837. 


Sketch of the Character of William Godly.—W 111,14" Gopuy 
of Barnard Castle, flax-dresser, died in January 1837, 
fifty-eight years, He was entirely uneducated until the age of 
twenty-one years, when be taught himself to read and write. In 
early life he evinced great integrity and benevolence of disposi- 
tion, with a strong desire of emulation. For the last twanty- 
seven years he was a member of the Society of Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, and for the last thirteen years a local preacher of that 
body. His religious feelings were ever identified with his be- 
nevolence, and his attention to the moral (and so far as he had 
means), to the temporal wants of the poor, formed a striking and 
amiable trait of his character. 

He did not entertain any high notions of respect for greatness 
or power, and seemed to value no man except on account of 
his moral or intellectual excellencies. He was a great pro- 
moter of every institution having for its object the education 
and moral training of the rising generation. He was very fond 
of children—took an active part in Sunday Schools, and was 
one of several who formed, and took particular delight in exe- 
cuting, a plan of giving a familiar discourse (in which he was 
eminently ee on some moral or religious subject, to the 
scholars. He long expressed a desire for the formation of an 
Infant School at Barnard Castle, and experienced t delight 
when, through the kindness and liberality of H. T. M. Witham, 
Esq. of Lartington, such an establishment was effected. ; 

On the formation of the Mechanics’ Institution at Barnard 
Castle, in 1832, he joined it, and continued up to his death one 
of its most zealous and steady friends. He possesssed great 
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wer of language, and his speeches exhibited t ingenuit 
oa Adya oe cana He illustrated his abe rindi ily 
by metaphor, and his language was often adorned with the 5 
bursts of natural eloquence. He was fond of reading Blair's 
Grave,” ‘“ Young’s Night Thoughts,” and poems of a similar 
description. He loved applause, and was inclined to be vain of 
his acquirements and performances. 

In argument he was exceedingly subtile, and, when beaten, 
would seldom at the time acknowledge it in the presence of his 
opponent. He was very persevering in every thing in which he 
engaged, and notwithstanding his declining health during the 
last three years of his life, it was with great difficulty he could 
be prevailed upon to abandon his plan of travelling into the 
country every Sabbath to preach—alleging a conviction that it 
was his duty. His means were limited, but he had habits of 
frugality which enabled him to be exceedingly liberal upon bene- 
volent occasions, and to ainass a sum of about L.140, to which 
he added by borrowing a further sum, and laid it out on the pur- 
chase of a property. He often lamented his inability to redeem 
this property, and regarded it as a bad speculation. 

The accompanying cast was taken by an inexperienced person. 
The right side of the back part was not moulded off the head, 
but merely made up in the casting, and is left in an unfinished 
state. As we doubt that we may spoil the whole by attempting 
any thing further, we send it as it is, trusting that as the whole 
front and rather more than the half of the back is from the real 
head and very correct, a phrenologist may be enabled to make 
an estimate of the character, as well as from the finest finished 
bust. The subject was a man of the Nervous Sanguineous 
Temperament—uneducated until twenty-one years of age—then 
self-taught—died at the age of fifty-eight—was twenty-seven 
years a member of the Wesleyan Methodists’ Society, and thir- 
teen years a local preacher of that body. The cast was taken 
after death occasioned by typhus fever. 


Development of Godly.—The head is large—very large and 
high in the coronal surface, and large in the anterior lobes. 
The occipital region seems very large in the region of Ad- 
hesiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, Love of Approbation, and 
Self-Esteem; but for reasons above stated, it is not entirely 
to be relied upon. The most striking organs are Benevolence, 
which is extraordinarily large, and Veneration. Firmness is 
large, and seems to suit the character. The knowing and re- 
flecting powers are considerably above average, and are quite 
adequate, with the Benevolence and Veneration to account for 
the course he seems to have pursued.—Eprror. 
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SHORT NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Essay on the Disorders incident to Literary Men; and on the best means 
of preserving their Health. By W. Newnnam, Esq. London: Hat- 
chard and Son, 1836. 8vo. pp. 36. 


Tuts essay was appropriately read before the Royal Societ 
of Literature, the members of which may follow with great ad- 
vantage the excellent advices which Mr Newnham gives them. 
In an essay on such a subject, little novelty, of course, was to 
be expected ; but the author has been successful in compressing 
within a small bulk many principles with which literary men 
ought to be familiar, and by which their daily conduct ought to 
be regulated. The leading doctrine of the essay is, that as 
every part of the body requires for its power of healthy action a 
due supply of nervous stimulus from the brain, the general 
health must suffer from excessive intellectual exertion, which 
consumes the nervous energy to an undue extent, and leaves 
little to be distributed over the body at large. Too intense 
cerebral action is therefore injurious, and equally so is action 
too incessant. ‘ Every organ of the body,” says Mr Newnham, 
(meaning, we presume, every voluntary orgaun) “ must have its 
period of repese, longer or shorter, according to circumstances : 
none can go on well unless it obtain its allotted portion; and 
the brain is one of those organs which requires for its restora- 
tion a long period of quiet. The literary man, for the most 

rt, does not consider there is any necessity for attention to bis 

rain, till it ceases, perhaps all at once, to yield him its cus- 
tomary obedience. He is for ever engaged in a constant struggle 
against sleep, and mournfully deplores the interruption occa- 
sioned to his studies by this ‘ tired nature’s sweet restorer,’ 
against whose influence therefore he wages perpetual war. The 
effect of this struggie is always unfortunate; if successful, by 
the aid of powerful volition, or of some medicinal agent, the 
brain carries on its actions at the expense of its vital power; 
and if the contrary, there occurs heavy, congestive, unnatural 
sleep, and a state of hebetude or of morbid irritability is the re- 
sult ; the organ is now overgoaded, and the individual borders 
upon that state of disorder which we shall presently describe, 
If this were only an occasional over-excitement, it would be fol- 
lowed by a state of temporary collapse, and the equilibrium 
would be restored; but when it is constantly happening, a de- 
mand is made upon the constitution, which impairs its vital 
power, and which is felt upon the brain itself, or upon one of 
the important organs depending upon it for support, according 
as the one or the other may be the feeble organ, or the most 
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redisposed to disease.” To the effects of undue exertion of 
the brain, add those of anxiety and unhappiness from poverty 
and disappointed ambition, so common among literary men, and 
the seeds of complicated diseases will become apparent. 

Mr Newnham strongly recommends that the earliest indica- 
tions of morbid action of the brain should be attended to; and 
to the question how the commencement of: disorder may be re- 
cognized, he answers, as soon as the individual becomes con- 
scious that the brain is at work, so soon has he passed the 
boundary of health, and entered the confines of malady ; every 
instant the organ is becoming more and more unfit for intellec- 
tual exertion, morbid physical action has commenced ; and if al- 
lowed to proceed uncontrolled, none can calculate where it may 
be arrested.” 

The author concludes by offering a series of admonitions, by 
following which literary men may secure the largest amount of 
intellectual exertion with the least possible injury to the physi- 
cal and mental powers. First, says he, seek after contentment 
and cheerfulness ; labour is then a pleasure, and has compara- 
tively little exhausting effect. Si „introduce order into 
all your pursuits: without this, intellectual labour will be de- 
sultory and unavailing, and will soon occasion the feeling of dis- 
content which forms an unconquerable bar to successful stu 
Let time be methodically divided, so that each section of 
day shall bring with it its peculiar and allotted arrangement.” 
The advantages of this will be, not only those 3 
Mr Newnham, but also increased aptitude and desire for 
occupation in its turn, according to the law of periodicity of 
action of the brain and nervous system which is familiarly ex- 
emplified in the return of appetite for food at a certain bour, 
Thirdly, Avoid great excitement of the passions. Fourthly, 
Let a frequent intermission and change of employment be se- 
cured, this is wonderfully refreshing to the brain. Fifthly, 
** Cultivate friendly and relative society. It is of the very first 
importance to aver that isolation of feeling, that concentration 
of thought and action, which so frequently attend upon the 
literary devotee, from the nature of his pursuits, and the little 
sympathy that others shew towards him : and in order to accom- 
plish this, let the connecting links with society be kept clear and 
distinct; let the social affections be developed, and these will 
tend, more than any other observance, to preserve him from 
evil: in fact, the exercise of the affective will relieve the burden 
of the intellectual faculties.” Sixthly, Let sufficient bodily ex- 
ereise be regularly taken, not only as extremely conducive to 
health, but because the brain is thereby relieved from the ten- 
sion of uniform and exclusive pursuit. No time,” says Mr 
Newnham, and all experience bears out the statement, no 
time will be ultimately Fost from this suspension of Jabour, since 
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by it the health will be ed, the tone of the cerebral 
fibre will be sustained, and the brain will be able to accomplięh 
more, far more, in a given time, than it would have been capa- 
ble of doing in a much a period than that which would be 
constituted by the superaddition of time devoted to this impor- 
taut precaution.” Seventhly, Let as much sleep be regularly in- 
dulged in as is found by experience sufficient to restore exhaustion, 
but not to produce congestion in the brain. “ The individual 
should awaken light, comfortable, refreshed, with the brain en- 
abled at once to resume its labours with activity and fruitful- 
ness.” The author recommends a horse-hair mattress and pil- 
low, and the absence of a night-cap. Literary men ought not to 
retire to bed until the excitement of composition or study has 
subsided. Fighthly, Purity of air is essential to the proper ac- 
tion of the brain. is action is most vigorous when the atmos- 
pheric pressure is high. The temperature ought to be such as 
to render the student comfortable. Ninthly, Let bim be so 
clothed as to be comfortably warm. Attention to the capillary 
circulation of the skin is also necessary; and let all pressure 
from cravats, garters, and drawer-strings be removed. T'enthly, 
Care must be taken of the digestive organs, which must be aided 
by gentle medicine if necessary. Meals ought to be leisurely 
taken ; mastication well performed, and after eating, a period 
of quiescence should ensue so as to permit the nervous influence 
tobe concentrated about the stomach. Finally, the author 
gives some advice ting diet, and discusses the effects of 
tea and coffee. For his observations on these subjects we must 
refer to his work. 

It cannot be too loudly or too earnestly proclaimed, that he 
5 apa his ee s be strong and 7 N con- 
forming to the siological prerequisites of cerebral vigour, is 

sally cans with hun who: shail hoos {0 1 85 a 
pienti ul harvest from a field which he had ill manured, ill 
ploughed, shaded from the rays of the sun, screened from the 
resh breezes of heaven, and scourged by a succession of crops 
of the same graiv. 

There is only one point of im on which we differ 
from Mr Newnham. Exercise of the brain, says he, does not 
increase its power, as exercise of the muscles increases muscular 
strength. Facts against this doctrine, he maintains, are ap- 
parent only; the brain really loses power, though by its in- 
creasing . for certain employments it appears to gain 
power ; only because less exertion is required to accomplish the 
same object; and, therefore,” says he, there is less apparent 
show of power.” Now, in the first place, experience demon- 
strates that exertion made in order to perform any particular act, 
produces inereased aptitude not only for that special perform. 
ance, but for the performance of every other act within the 
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sphere of the faculty. And, secondly, if by saying that after 
practice less exertion is required to accomplish an object, Mr 
Newnham means that less power is required, we dissent alto- 
gether from his proposition. He might as well argue that be- 
cause a man is able to lift a certain weight with less exertion 
after practising for several weeks than before, the muscular power 
has suffered diminution, on the ground that part of the work is 
accomplished by an “ increased aptitude for the rie eee 
Mr Newnham's argument derives no support from the circum- 
stance adduced in its favour, that if employed “ beyond a cer- 
tain point, nervous fibre will lose its power ;” he overlooks the 
equally certain fact that in such circumstances there is a loss al- 
so of muscular power. Exercise either brain or muscle within 
certain limits, and strength is acquired; push the exertion too 
far, and debility is in both cases the result. 


II. Some Account of Phrenology, its Nature, Principles, and Uses. By 
W. C. Exer R DUE, M.D. Chichester, 1837. 8vo. pp. 22. 


De Excrxpox is one of the most active and intelligent advo- 
cates of Phrenology in the south of England, and the present 
work is an abstract of lectures which he delivered last winter 
before the members of the Chichester Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society. He first expounds the difference between a meta- 
physician and phrenologist, the former neglecting and the latter 
scrupulously regarding the influence of organization; —and af- 
terwards proceeds to prove, by the usual arguments and illus- 
trations, at the brain is the organ of the mind that it con- 
sists of a congeries of parts having different functions—that size, 
ceteris paribus, is a measure of power—and that the external 
form of the skull indicates the form of the brain. That the 
brain is the organ of the mind, he remarks, is a truth which 
“ was certainly not first promulgated by phrenologists; be- 
cause we know that several physiologists, even in remote 

were fully convinced of the fact; but the full investigation of 
the truth, the diffusion of the practical results which must fol- 
low its application, and the exposure of its neglect in the sys- 
tems of education, with all the beneficial effects flowing there- 
from, must be placed to the credit of phrenological writers alone. 
It will perhaps be a considerable time before the principles de- 
duced from this fact will receive universal consent; but Lord 
Bacon long ago said, the sinews of wisdom are slowness of be- 
lief and distrust,’ so that the very course followed by some ap- 
pears to be natural, and of itself leads us to expect the ultimate 
reception of this pregnant truth.” 

Dr Engledue's statement, that in a perfectly healthy indivi- 
dual, the brain and skull correspond in shape, as much as a 
plaster of Paris cast corresponds in shape to the mould from 
which it was taken,” is too unqualified. At certain parts men- 
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tioned in the elementary phrenological works (such as the trans- 
verse ridge of the occipital bone), the skull is considerably 
thicker than at others. This fact is never lost sight of by the 
practical phrenologist in making observations, 

In commenting on Pope’s line, Just as the twig is bent, the 
tree 's inclined,” Dr Engledue hardly does the poet justice. 
Taken by itself, the line certainly expresses a most erroneous 
doctrine ; but in connection with the preceding line, “Tis edu- 
cation forms the common mind,” it states essential truth. Pope 
is speakin of persons who have no decided mental bias ; and in 
their case the vast modifying power of education is unquestionable. 

The work concludes with some judicious remarks on the ap- 
plication of phrenology to education and the criminal law, and 
on its great importance with reference to these subjects. 

The whole is written in so luminous a style, and so much is 
embraced within moderate limits, that Dr Engledue's object in 
publishing can hardly, we think, fail to be accomplished. The 
object, in his own words, was not to give all that was known, 
but merely to excite inquiry, to stimulate to examination, to 
contribute as much as lay in our power to the diffusion of a 
science so essential to the improvement of the human race.” 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Birnmincaamu.—We observe that Mr Toulmin Smith has been lecturing 
bere with much success. We extract the following notice of one of his lec- 
tures from the Birmingham Journal of February 18th 

Mechanics’ Institution—On Thursday evening last, Mr Toulmin Smith 
continued the subject which had en eo much attention on the pre- 
ceding Thursday. The room was again crowded, and the intense interest ex- 
cited by the subject evidently continues unabated. It will be perceived that 
the lecturer, confident that his theme requires only to be understood in order 
to be universally appreciated, proposes to deliver his course before a miscel. 
laneous auditory, commencing with an introductory GRATUITOUS LECTURE, 
explanatory of the various bearings of the science, and of its eventual influ- 
ence on the state of society at large. 

After briefly recapitulating the connected train of inductive argument b 
which the conclusion had been arrived at, that the quality of mind of eac 
individual is correctly indicated by the exterior form of the ekull—that form 
being an accurate representation of the form of the brain which it encloses, 
Mr Smith proceeded to remark upon a declaration which had been made in 
the same room on a previous occasion by Mr Mainwaring, that the skull ex- 
hibits great variations in thickness, and that this is a/ways the case; so that 
the Phrenological examination is impossible, the exterior of the skull nof re- 
presem mg the form of the brain. Mr Smith shewed, very clearly, that this 

eclaration could only arise from an ignorance either of anatomy, or of the 
simplest principles of Phrenology. He stated tbat Mr M. had avoided stating 
whether the skull which he had exhibited as an example, was that ofa healthy 
individual, or whether it was an aged or diseased skull Tt would be remem- 
bered that it had been stated, in the preceding lecture, that in either of the 
latter cases Phrenologists avowed the impossibility of positive predication of 
mental manifestations from external manifestations. Mr Smith shewed, that, 
in making this declaration, Mr M. was contradicting the authority of all the 
most eminent anatomists, who allow that the exterior does represent the form 
of the brain; that if, as Mr M. stated, this diversity in thickness was always 
present, it would create no difficulty in the way of the Phrenologist, since he 
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would know in what portion of the skull the different degrees of thickness pre- 
vailed. Lastly, Mr Smith wholly denied the correctness of the statement, 
that this diversity does prevail He shewed that it was not present in the 
skull which he then exhibited to them, and stated that, in the very numerous 
healthy skulls which he had examined, it had never been present. Mr Smith 
then proceeded to state, and to combat, the various objections which have been 
against Phrenology. He shewed that there is not one of these which 
does not spring wholly from the ignorance of the principles of the science 
ood by the objectors. He stated that, since nature is constant in all her 
lees one single real instance of a case contradictory to Phrenology would 
prove the falsity of the science ; but no such single instance had ever been 
exhibited. After some observations on the divisions of the faculties, and the 
mode of observation of the development of their several organs in the living 
head, Mr Smith proceeded to explain the situation and functions of the nine 
organs of what had been termed (perhaps erroneously) the lower i 
viz: 4. Amativeness; 2. Philoprogenitiveness: 3. Concentrativeness; 4 
Adhesiveness ; 5. Combativeness; 6. Destruetiveness; 7. Secretiveness ; 8. 
Acquisitiveness; 9. Constructiveness. Mr Smith concluded with enforcing 
the grand truth, that God has bestowed on none of his creatures any faculty, 
the exercise of which, within due limits, is not healthy, virtuous, and beneficial. 


Lonpon Mecuayics’ InstituTi0N.—Class for the Investigation of the 
Truth and Utility of Phrenology.—The object of this class embraces a wide 
range ; for its complete attainment all facts and opinions having immediate 
reference to the nature of Man,—whether he is considered as a moral, intel- 
lectual, animal, or physical being, may with propriety be submitted to the 
consideration of the members. e means adopted are the delivery vf Origi- 
nal Essays and Lectures, upon the subjects of which (if time permits) a cou- 
versation takes place. It is also proposed to establish a Manuscript Maga- 
zine, for the collection of Facts, Opinions, and Reflections in accordance with 
the objects of the Class. The Class meets every Saturday evening. The 
Subscription is Sixpence per quarter. Essaysand Lectures on the following 
subjects have been introduced during the present quarter, by the gentle- 
men whose names are attached :—July Ist.—Quarterly meeting of the Class, 
for the consideration of Secretary’s Report, &c.—July 8th. Adjourned Con- 
versation on the means by which the evils resulting from the abuse of Ama- 
tiveness may be peor, and the legitimate influence of feeling secured.— 
July 15th. On the Character and Organization of “Greenacre,” by Mr R. 
Edwarda——July 22d. On the Institution of the Sabbath, considered phreno- 
logically, by Mr J. F. Holdernesse ete aly 29th. On the Improvement 

Phrenological Busts, by Mr E. J. Hytch.— Aug. Sth. On the Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Human Brain and Nervous System compared with 
those of the lower Animals, by Mr Peede.—Aug. 12th. On the superiorily of 
« Mill’ swork on the mind” to all others on the subject, by Mr Stroud, an 
Anti-Phrenologist.—Aug. 19th. Mr Peede in conclusion. (These Lectures 
will be illustrated by Dissections, ug. 26th. On the Question, “Is Man a free 
agent? by Mr Bond.—The following still remain. Sept. 2d. On the Circu- 
lation of the Blood, by Mr Shouler.—Sept. 9th.—On the accordance between 
the external form of the skull and the cerebral development, by Mr Burbidge. 
On Politeness by Mr Johnston.—Sept. 16th. On Destructiveness considered 
with reference to its influence on Society, by Mr Johnston.—Sept. 284. On 
the Metaphysics of Phrenology, by Mr E. J. Hytch. t. 30th. On the 
Drama considered phrenologically, by an Investigator.—J. F. HOLDERNESSE 
Jun., Hon. Secretary to the Class—A Collection of Casts from the heads of 
celebrated characters, some Anatomical Preparations, and a Library of 
Fhrenologicalánd Physiological Works, are by the Class; affording 
every facility for the attainment of both a theoretical and practical acquaint- 
ance with Phrenology. The Claas has 32 members; and with the exception 
of the music, is the class in the institution. , 

Wicx.— Mr Keir has been delivering, to a highly respectable audience, a 
course of lectures on Phrenology, illustrated by diagrams and illuminated 
portraite. 

Tnorwnitt.—We learn from the Dumfries Times that the Rev. Mr Os- 
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borne of Dumfries delivered a course of lectures on Anthro} at Thorn- 
hill. These lectures are stated to contain novel and interesting views on that 
subject, but as no report of them is given, we are unable to form an opinion 
on this point. 

We have received a copy of the Doncaster Chronicle, containing a letter 
from Dr John Brown, Worksop, addressed to the late Dr Macnisb of Glas- 
gow, calling attention to an error which the latter gentleman had fallen into 
respectin musical prodigy known by the name of the Infant Lyra, whom 
he states, in his edition of Brigham on Mental Cultivation, to have died in 
consequente of over exertion of a naturally active brain. Dr Brown informs 
him that the young lady is alive and in health. We doubt not that our 
lamented friend had what he ood authority for believing the cir- 
cumstances to be such as he states; and he would have been happy to have 
corrected any error into which he may bave inadvertently fallen. We must 
remark, however, that we do not consider Dr Brown's strictures on what he 
considers to be the views of phrenologists regarding education in childhood to 
be at all called for. Phrenulogists do not object to infant education; they have, 
on the contrary been, in this country, its earliest and most zealous advocates. 
But while they have exerted themselves to render that education more practi- 
cal and effective, they have ever cautioned the publicagainst its abuse. Not- 
withstanding the instances which Dr Brown cites, of precocious children be- 
ing early occupied in mental taska, and yet continuing to display eminent abi- 
lities in adult age, we must still retain our conviction of the hurtfulness of 
overtasking the young mind ; and in this opinion we are borne out by the re- 
corded ea perience OF nearly the whole of the medical profession. Indeed, 
that much evil results from the manner in which the majority of seminaries 
are still conducted, is a fact which we do not expect to see contested. If Dr 
Brown does not approve of the exercising of the intellectual faculties to the 
neglect of the other mental and bodily powers, it is possible that his opinion 
on that pon and ours are very much alike, for of this we cannot well j 
as he is by no means explicit as to the mode in which be would employ the 
minds of the young. In conclusion, we would call Dr Brown’s attention to 
the fact, that the text of Dr Brigham applies to the United States of Ame- 
rica in which infant education is pushed to a much more extreme degree, and 
the evils of great mental excitement much more severely felt than in this 
country. Dr Brown will perceive, then, that in supposing Phrenologists in 
this country to be hostile to early training he is mistaken ; the point contest- 
ed between them and other educational writers is of what nature that training 
ought to be. 

Stan iw tue East, on Wissrcu awn East or Exnoraxp GAZETTE.— 
It is much to be wished that our newspaper press would employ itself 
more in diffusing solid and moral information in regard to matters of im- 
portance in daily life, rather than occupy itself entirely in the discussion of 
party politics, and in pampering the depraved taste for accounts of robberies 
and murders existing among classes of this country. We have 
always experienced much pleasure in looking into the journal whose title is 
prefixed to this notice, not only on account of nlia veiy moral tone which per- 
vades all its contents, but also on account of the valuable articles which. it 
contains on various subjects connected with morals and education. We had 
intended to lay before our readers several extracts from one of a series of ar- 
ticles on education, but are prevented from doing eo by the great influx of 
matter for our present number. 

Tux MURDERER GREENACRE ——We learn that Dr Elliotson has had an 
opportunity of examining the head of this notorious criminal, and considers it 
to be one of the most ous he ever saw, and in complete accordance with 
his character. 

Te ee tiie Pots os ve comu naain us from “A 

London ologist,” an + Hytch, too late, however, for this Number. 
C. B.’s communication ts in the same predicament. 

Wehave alsoseveralarticles prepared which we havenot found room to insert. 
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